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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
vieu's expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


Circular 1371. 


Lord Eustace Percy is hardly to be congratulated on 
his latest attempt to comply with the demands of the 
Treasury. His letter to the Essex Education Authority 
threw the Burnham Scales overboard, but Circular 1371 
is much worse in its effects, since it threatens the virtual 
repeal of the Fisher Act. That measure would never have 
gone through had it not been for the undertaking that the 
Treasury would bear half the cost of schemes approved 
by the Board. Local Authorities would not have dared 
to place upon their constituents, the ratepayers, the 
burden of local rates which would be imposed if the 
Fisher Act were put into operation in the absence of 
adequate grants from the Board. The attitude of the 
Authorities is made clear by their express and cautious 
stipulation that their promise to pay salaries on the 
Burnham scales should be binding only so long as 
Government grants were not cut down. Now comes the 
President of the Board with a Circular which reads like 
a statute and orders the Authorities to prepare themselves 
for a limitation of grants to the amount paid іп 1924-5, 
less one per cent. and less a further sum of thirty shillings 
in respect of each child under five years of age. No 
wonder that Authorities and teachers are bewildered and 
dismayed. 


The Block Grant System. 


We may admit that Treasury aid for local enterprises 
can properly take the form of a block grant, but as Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge has pointed out, what the President 
is proposing is not a block grant at all, but only a restricted 
or blocking grant. There are those who hold that a 
Local Authority will gain independence and security if 
it can be assured of a definite amount from the Treasury 
each year in respect of the whole local service of educa- 
tion. The present position is not like this, however. 
The Authorities have been asked or ordered to extend 
their efforts under the promise of grants representing 
half the necessary outlay. Тһе extensions have been 
undertaken and now the promise is revoked. In ordinary 
business this kind of sharp practice is described in terms 
which we should hesitate to apply to a British Cabinet 
Minister. It is enough to say that Local Authorities 
and teachers are feeling that they have been treated with 
a gross lack of fairness and courtesy. The President 
must shoulder the blame for creating an atmosphere of 
suspicion and resentment in place of cordial co-operation 
and good-will. His frequent speeches on education and 
his reiterated plea that his efforts should be regarded from 
a non-partisan standpoint serve only to heighten the 
contrast between his present action and his former 
declarations. 


The Value of Counsel. 

It will be remembered that the President despatched 
his ill-timed letter to Essex only a few days before the 
meeting of the Burnham Committee, and without 
troubling to consult that body. Circular 1371 was issued 
without any attempt to consult Local Authorities and 
teachers. Lord Eustace Percy has since assured us that 
the Circular was intended only to form a basis for dis- 
cussion. It is fair to ask him whether it was impossible 
for him to consult the Authorities and teachers before 


committing his views to print. Spasmodic exercises 
in dictatorship will bring to him neither success nor 
commendation. They are not only absurd in themselves 
but wholly out of keeping with the spirit in which our 
present difficulties must be faced. Had he been better 
advised, Lord Eustace Percy would have called together 
the representatives of Local Authorities and of teachers. 
He would have discussed freely with them the whole 
problem and his position in relation to Treasury demands, 
seeking their help in the discovery of asolution. Instead 
of this, he has chosen to treat his colleagues in the 
educational service as if they were spendthrift children, 
to be sharply brought to book. The implied reproach 
has no more weight than grace, coming, as it does, after 
vigorous admonitions to develop education. 


The Next Step. 


The President will be wise if he climbs down at once 
from his crazy pedestal. He should withdraw Circular 
1371 and the Essex letter in order to give himself a clear 
field for consultation and reflection. He will then be on 
firm ground and no sensible person will fail to respect him 
for having the courage to acknowledge an error. The 
question of percentage grants versus block grants can be 
determined with reference to the special conditions of the 
educational service and we can seek real economies as 
distinct from panicky parsimony. Questions such as the 


` one concerning children under five years of age may be 


explored, together with other social services which are 
now borne by the education vote, instead of being charged 
to their proper departments of State. There is probably 
room for economy in our educational outlay, but whether 
there is scope for great reductions is more doubtful. No 
statesman dares to affirm that we ought to be less 
educated than we are to-day. Leaders of all parties 
declare, indeed, that we ought to be better educated, more 
healthy and more highly trained for industry, and 
commerce, and agriculture. When the bill is presented 
the blind Fury of the Treasury comes and slits the thin 
spun life of our enterprise, demanding that the President 
shall wield the abhorred shears. 
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A Problem of Administration. 


During recent years it has happened several times 
that the whole of our educational machinery has been 
jarred by a sudden shock from Whitehall. Circular 1371 
is only the latest example of a series of unexpected and 
arbitrary changes of direction. Each in turn has 
weakened confidence and reacted harmfully upon the 
schools. Adapting a metaphor of the late President of 
the Board we might say that the engines have been not 
only reversed and then set forward, but that there have 
been far too many gear changes for our success and 
comfort. These changes may have every kind of political 
plausibility behind them, but they are fatal to any 
orderly conduct of our educational system. The adminis- 
trative machinery is defective and it needs a steadying 
influence. А Board of Education which never meets 
can steady nothing. The officials are in the hands of the 
President, and he is too often a docile servant of the 
Treasury. What we need is a real Board, made up of 
representatives of Parliament, Local Authorities, and 
Teachers. Such a body would be able to guard us against 
these sudden fluctuations of policy and would keep 
the engine running steadily. We need to remember 
that our educational system as a whole should pursue 
the even course which we try to follow in the conduct of a 
school or in training a child. Тһе boy is not well- 


educated by alternate doses of tonics and sleeping 
mixtures. 


Examinations for Teachers. 


It is announced that the Board of Education wil 
discontinue the preliminary examination for the cer- 
tificate after 1928. The Board's certificate examination 
for acting teachers is to be abolished after 1926. The 
final examination for students in training colleges is to 
be considered, but the Board express the view that the 
colleges should have as much autonomy as possible. 
This announcement is most welcome as making a change 
which has long been desired by teachers. There has 
always been some anomaly in the Board's dual position 
as the administrative body charged with the task of 
maintaining a supply of teachers and also with that of 
conducting examinations. There has always been the 
temptation—not always resisted, according to the 
testimony of a former Permanent Secretary—to make 
the examination standard accord with the existing 
demand for teachers. The system had the further draw- 
back of removing teachers in public elementary schools 
from the general body of teachers by making their 
academic qualifications something special and rather 
mysterious. Of late years the necessity for separate 
examinations has been removed by the development of 
Universities, and it is to be hoped that before long the 
final examinations in training colleges will be internal 
examinations conducted by the staffs of the colleges 
with the help of University representatives, and under 
the general supervision of the Board and the Teachers 
hegistration Council. The Universities will be per- 
forming a great service by aiding in this work, especially 
if they decide to award a diploma to successful can- 
didates, 
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Education and Life. 


Sir Flinders Petrie has recently expressed views on 
education which are not so novel as he seems to think 
they are. Briefly, they may be described as a plea for 
practical experience, gained amid the actual conditions 
which will surround the pupils in after-life. Country 
children, in particular, are to be soaked in rural pursuits, 
learning rural occupations and thereby being weaned 
from any desire to migrate to towns later. Everybody 
will agree with the general principle that the instruction 
of children should centre round their daily experiences, 
furnishing ordered explanations of the phenomena 
which are about them. The value of handwork and prac- 
tical exercises is also admitted by us all. The difficulty 
begins when we seek to apply these principles under the 
conditions which are provided. If Sir Flinders Petrie 
will read a striking and well-informed book, lately 
published under the title “ England's Green and 
Pleasant Land," he will have material for correcting 
his present views concerning English village life and the 
reasons which lead the brighter elements to migrate to 
towns. If he will study the early records of English 
education he will discover that there have been previous . 
attempts to give it a practical bias and that these have 
broken down, mainly because it is cheap to have large 
groups of children sitting in classrooms and expensive to 
teach small groups in workrooms and out of doors. 


Professional Conduct. 


Recent actions of the General Medical Council have 
evoked much criticism, some of it ill-informed and 
worthless. The Council is described as an arbitrary body, 
over-ready to punish medical men for trifling mis- 
demeanours. It is suggested that the intention of the 
Medical Act of 1858 should be made operative by the 
election of laymen to the Council. These criticisms and 
suggestions have their lessons for the Teachers Council. 
That body has not prescribed any code of conduct for 
registered teachers, and it is understood that the removal 
of a name from the official register of teachers will be 
ordered only where the teacher concerned has been 
convicted of a serious offence by a court of law or where, 
after due enquiry, at which the accused person may 
appear and state his case or have it stated for him by a 
representative, it is found that there has been mis- 
conduct of such a kind as would damage the reputation of 
the whole body of registered teachers and be harmful to 
education. There will be a right of appeal. A code of 
professional conduct is impossible to frame save as the 
result of precedents. Essentially it is a matter of decent 
behaviour, and therefore hardly to be set forth in words. 
It would be difficult, for example, to anticipate and 
provide for the action of a school master who conducts a 
summer camp near his own school bringing together 
boys from other schools, and afterwards writing to the 


parents of some of those visitors to suggest that they 
should be transferred to his school. 
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A LONDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By J. W. В. ADAMS. 


In the year of grace 1877 it was decided that I had 
been sufficiently “ finished off" at my select private 
school, and so, armed with my certificate for “ general 
improvement," I sought admission at the nearest gram- 
mar school. At the portal thereof I met a personage 
who made a most profound impression on my youthful 
mind—old G., the school porter. He wore a brown 
livery and a tall hat—both adorned with gold lace. 

Tall, lean, cross, dyspeptic, and Irish—but absolutely 
devoid of humour—he regarded the human boy as 
created for the express and deliberate purpose of annoy- 
ing him on all occasions. Lofty detachment, indifference, 
and dislike marked his features as he marshalled us in 
the lobby to await the dreaded interview with the head 
master. 

Poor G.—whether driven to it by long continued per- 
secution or not, he took to drink, and though he managed 
to keep his post, came to an untimely and untidy end. 

His successor, 5., was a short, stout, bustling, and 
" stand none of your nonsense " type of man, and of 
Germanic origin. 

Gastronomic possibilities soon occurred to this enter- 
prising Teuton, and he and his wife shortly advertised 
and produced school lunches—meat and vegetables 
6d., and pudding 2d. extra. This was an innovation 
indeed, and for the first week a crowd of boys waited 
in eager anticipation tosample these much vaunted meals. 
As, however, Herr S. could only accommodate eight to 
ten pupils at a sitting and about sixty boys at once were 
all clamouring for food, difficulties naturally arose. 
After two or three failures I managed to get in, but the 
lunch was a disappointment— chiefly because it was 
neither hot nor cold, and everything, even the pudding, 
seemed greasy. Prolonged waiting for our turn and a 
devastating odour of stale boiled cabbage completed 
our disillusionment, and so many of us turned our backs 
on the more sustaining fare of meat, potatoes and 
cabbage (always cabbage) and spent the money provided 
by our fond and trusting parents on tuck. Biscuits, 
cakes, ginger beer, and sweets became our staple articles 
of diet for the midday meal. I remember buying a 

particularly fascinating sweet shaped like an egg: as 
you sucked it, layer upon layer of different colours 
appeared. (Are they sold still?) Small wonder that 
our parents noticing the effects produced naturally 
inferred that we were overworked in school ! 

S., however, carried on, although with a much reduced 
clientéle, and a suggestion of stale eggs still smote the 
air in his immediate neighbourhood. He was not popular, 
but somehow or other there seemed to be very little fun 
in teasing him—yet he was as irascible and devoid of 
humour ав his predecessor . a problem for the 
psychologist. 

But we are still waiting on the threshold—old G. 
solemnly conducting us into the august presence, for 
our entrance viva. Three of us had learnt no Latin and 
were relegated to the First Form, while the fourth—who 
had attained the dignity of trousers, plus small Latin 
and less French, passed into the Middle School. 

My first head master! What a piercing glance and 
what a large black beard. А terrifying person—a thun- 


derer of fiery and scathing denunciations against evil 
doers. How I shook in my shoes on such occasions— 
and they were not seldom. However, there was no 
“ corporal punishment " in the school, and all deflections 
from scholastic virtue were met by an elaborate system 
of marks. For all that, it was darkly rumoured that the 
head master kept a cane in his private room for special 
occasions. But he was а kindly soul for all his thunders. 

I was duly impressed on the first morning when the 
whole school filed into the theatre for prayers. The 
place seemed immense, and the effect was added to by 
the stained-glass windows, and a row of masters in cap 
and gown—at least all but one—the writing master. 
Poor old K. was a relic of a past generation. He might 
have cut quill pens at Salem House or have been the 
English usher at Dr. Swishtail’s celebrated academy at 
Rodwell Regis. “ Writing Master’’ was a kind of 
euphemism, I suppose, in those days, for an oldish man 
possessing a mild and weak disposition and no qualifica- 
tions, who had taught in a school for unnumbered years 
and, by some mysterious means, still survived all his 
remorseless harryings and persecutions I find it 
hard to conceive of a more pathetic figure. 

As to the curriculum—-“ writing lessons ” were given 
to all except the three upper forms. The method was 
simplicity itself. A copy was written on the blackboard 
and during the space of one hour we reproduced it in 
large, round, and small hand, іп the old “ copper plate ” 
style. Then the writing master came round and allotted 
marks. In general the plan followed was to set a stiff 
dose of home work in several subjects and spend the 
following day in going through this work, correcting 
and awarding marks.. A good deal of memorizing wês 
required. 

For our Latin we used an Accidence and a First and 
Second Latin Book compiled by a former head master 
of the school. We began in Form 2 and plunged straight- 
way into mensa, dominus, bonus, and the rest. I still 
remember after forty-five years “ The slave shuts the 
gates of the city," and the mental picture suggested by 
this operation. 

In French, our class-book was Dr. Ahn’s First French 
Course. This gentleman, I believe, was the predecessor 
of the better known Mons. Chardenal. In both subjects 
we proceeded on strictly old-fashioned lines, but in the 
process certainly acquired a definite amount of informa- 
tion—as far as it went. 

We were without the luxury of a French master and 
our pronunciation I suspect left something to be desired. 
Our text-book in Scripture Knowledge was Dr. Maclear’s 
O.T. History. Certain portions were set to be prepared 
daily, and we were pursued into details on the text. 
I remember that I once surprised my grandfather with 
my exact knowledge of events in the lives of certain 
patriarchs ! 

There were no classes in vocal music or drawing. 
Private arrangements were made for instruction on the 
piano—and drawing, like '' Science," was taught on 
half holidays ! Those subjects naturally did not become 
popular—the handicap was too great. As regards 
arithmetic, much attention was given in the lower forms 
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to the “ Compound Rules ”--ппопеу, and weights and 
measures, and long and complicated sums in multiplica- 
tion and division, were given us to work through. This 
helped to make us accurate if nothing else. 


After this, for some occult reason, we were introduced 
to the extraction of innumerable square and cube roots. 
Fractions were postponed, and indeed decimals were not 
heard of till much later, but G.C.M.'s and L.C.M.'s 
received perhaps undue attention. 


Most of our time in the geography lessons was devoted 
to the British Isles. We also had the “ Outlines of 
Europe," and glanced at the “ Salient Features of the 
World." We memorized our subject matter from a text 
book and rarely had formallessons. But we were often 
tested by means of “ blank maps." These maps showed 
everything but the names, and we had to come out and 
point to the map as the teacher called out certain geo- 
graphical features. I still recall one occasion on which a 
fair fat boy named V. pointed out with almost uncanny 
accuracy the exact position of a number of towns in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire—and those counties, too, 
simply swarmed with the dots which represented towns. 
How he did it I can't imagine! А specialized memory 
perhaps. 

I cannot remember what work we did in history except 
that in the lowest forms there was some vague mention 
of the Romans and Saxons, and certain personal charac- 
teristics of some of our earlier kings, e.g., Alfred, William 
the Conqueror, and John. Certain historical “ facts ” 
impressed me, as the inevitable cakes, the Battle of 
Hastings, and King John gnawing his fingers and rolling 


on the floor with rage when he had to sign “ Magna 
Charta.” 

As a backbone for our “ English studies " we again 
used a book compiled by a former head master. I remem- 


ber chiefly our futile attempts to commit to memory the 
conjugation of the verb '' to rule," active and passive. 
Set out in full detail of mood, tense, volce, number, and 
person, it covered pages. We tried to learn it straight 
off, but got muddled when the master '' dodged " us. 
Strong and weak verbs were then called “ regular " and 
"irregular" and the “ potential mood” was still 
potent. There was much learning of definitions, and 
some parsing, but the whole business of learning the 
'" Mother Tongue " was dreary and uninteresting to a 
degree. There was no library, no literary readers, and 
in fact “ literature " was seldom referred to! We were 
sometimes required to choose and learn a short poem, 
and occasionally we wrote “ compositions." A boy, W. 
by name, once wrote a composition about his visit to 
a music hall with his father. At this our form master 
rose in righteous wrath and denounced first the un- 
fortunate W. himself, and then his misguided parent for 
his “ disgraceful conduct ” in taking a boy to such a place. 

. We were much impressed by this and for a 
whole dav inclined to give poor W. the cold shoulder 
as a kind of moral leper. 


Both Upper and Lower Schools played games in the 
asphalt playground—usually some variety of '' Prisoners’ 
Base." Tops were very popular with the Lower School. 
Football, now so universally popular, was very rarely 
played or even:spoken of. There was the School Cricket 
Club, which had the use of a ground some distance away, 


but only the Upper School were members. On making 
enquiries (for I loved cricket) I learnt that it was cheek 
for a “ kid " to think of joining the School Club. 

This point was emphasized by a superannuated boy 
in my form who tried to carry off his low position in the 
school by assuming the pose of a man of the world— 
bored beyond measure to have to endure the constant 
association with “ kids." He was the only boy in the 
form who wore long trousers and a stand-up collar, and 
his opinion carried weight. I remember him as pale and 
pimply, and wearing a modish green tie. 

However, an unofficial cricket club was started in the 
Lower and Middle Schools. Rules were drawn up—one 
I remember was “ Хо swearing aloud!" We paid a 
subscription of 16. and had a few games, but owing to 
internal dissensions this club soon died a natural death. 

There was very little bullying—occasionally a boy who 
worked too hard and consistently, and behaved too well 
when the master left the room, underwent some “ peace- 
ful picketing," and certain unfortunates who laboured 
under alleged social disadvantages were unkindly and 
sometimes summarily dealt with. 

It was freely rumoured that one boy's mother was a 
servant, and he for a time, on this account, suffered as 
was deemed fitting ! Another boy's parents were sup- 
posed to keep a milk shop--certainly a low thing to do— 
but the youth in question was abnormally strong and 
thereby enjoyed immunity from actual violence. It was 
indeed gravely advanced that he owed his exceptional 
strength to the produce of his parents' shop. 

Such and similar happenings caused me some dis- 
quietude on the ground of my own father's ignoble 
calling—he was a Board school master !—and I en- 
visaged possible unpleasantness for us both should he 
happen to call at the school and be discovered. I felt, 
however, a natural delicacy in warning him. One day 
the blow fell—I noticed a discussion going on amongst 
a group of senior boys—they approached, and one youth, 
of the fat and spotty type, observed venomously, “ This 
kid's father is a schoolmaster ! ! | " I quaked, and оп 
examination admitted the impeachment. Incredulity at 
first, and then to my great relief a contemptuous tolerance 
ensued, and the boy who had “ехровей” me was 
restrained—much to his disappointment and annoyance 
—from subjecting me to personal violence. It was 
remarked by the biggest boy that after all I couldn't 
helpit! I felt very small at the time, but the affair blew 
over and I heard no more of it. 

I shall never forget the sufferings of individual boys 
on the first day they went into “ long trousers ’’—I can 
see these unhappy victims even now, hunted and harried 
from pillar to post—thumped, kicked and pinched, 
black and blue, flying from their tormentors and howling 
the while. 

In the end I believe certain parents sent up complaints, 
and the lives of the newly breeched became tolerable 
once more. 

Fights were rare. Twosturdy boysin the Lower School 
—brothers—played the role of '' mercenaries ” and posed 
as professional bravos. Nervous boys, new boys, weak- 
lings, and the newly breeched, availed themselves of 
the services of this indomitable pair. Strong in person- 
ality as well as muscle were these youngsters. They 
asked for no tangible rewards and appeared to be 
satisfied with their professional Audos. 
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Ihe school came little into contact with the '' cads ” 
or "roughs." Occasionally we heard accounts of the 
prowess of some senior boy who had been molested by 
roughs on his way to or from the school. Homeric 
combats these, but always fought '' ofi.” 

A certain “ cad" who rejoiced in the name of Musk 
was for a time the terror of all the small boys in the 
district. It was said that he had been in prison for 
stabbing a policeman and had emerged with a grudge 
against society—especially the younger portion thereof. 
However, he formed small gangs, exacted discipline and 
obedience, and levied tribute. А desperate character 
indeed who would stick at nothing. In addition to the 
above-mentioned activities he was a butcher boy. I was 
once rescued from his clutches by our maid-servant—I 
marvelled at her pluck—and at the unexpected though 
temporary discomfiture of Musk. Later he maltreated 
a small boy in the school whose elder brother was top of 
the Sixth. Form, and was, moreover, cultivating a 
moustache. А tactical error—the big brother waited 
for the aggressor, and Musk, despite his experiences with 
the Force and in prison and elsewhere, was thoroughly 
and ignominiously licked! The spell was broken and 
although he still tried to swagger, his prestige and 
influence were gone for ever. 

Well, we did not do so badly in spite of the absence of 
modern methods, and we had a fairly good time. Cer- 
tainly we were not, in the words of a modern educationist, 
‘ robbed of the right to do our own thinking." We һай 
definite work to learn, and learnt it after our fashion, 
and the ' Powers that be ” were not unkindly. 

In after years the old school fell on evil days and 
eventually was taken over and reorganized by the Local 
Education Authority. It has now entered on a new 
lease of Ше as a “ secondary school." Semper Floreat ! 


Continuative Teachers' Association. 


On Saturday, December 12th, the annual meeting was 
held at the London Day Training College, when Mr. 
G. K. M. Hutchinson,the incoming Chairman, delivered 
an address. He referred to current social difficulties and 
industrial unrest as obstacles to be overcome by efforts 
such as those put forth in continuation schools. 

Sir Cyril Cobb, M.P., described the history of con- 
tinued education in London. He doubted whether the 
day continuation schools of a compulsory kind could be 
re-opened now, but the experience gathered during their 
brief existence would be valuable in future. Sir Cyril 
added that he preferred a compulsory scheme. In 
London only 20 per cent. of the young people between 
14 and 18 undertook any kind of continued education. 
and the problem of dealing effectively with them 
remained unsolved. This left an important task to be 
accomplished Бу the evening institutes. 


A Director for Bath. 


Bath Education Committee have recommended to the 
City Council the appointment of a Director of Education 
at a salary of £700, rising by increments of £25 to £800 
—though this sum is not necessarily to be the maximum. 
There was only one dissentient voice on the Committee. 


FROM “ТНЕ EDUCATIONAL TIMES " 
OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. | 


(January, 1851.) 
HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


“А correspondent forwarded us the following hints a 
short time ago. We print them without comment, in 
the hope of obtaining from our readers other examples of 
school-room regulations which have been found of 
practical value :— 

l. Let your regulations be few and simple ; and let it 
be felt that they are designed for the comfort and con- 
venience of every scholar. 

2. Remember that the first thing to be taught in 
education is not knowledge but obedience. 

3. Avoid threatening, if possible; never make any 
threats which you cannot safely put into force, and do 
not insist on what is not absolutely in your power ; it is 
also wise to pardon offences which vou cannot punish. 

4. Stop any disorderly conduct the moment you 
observe an approach to it, by separating the first 
offender from the others; or, instead of one, you will 
have several to punish. 

9. When you direct your scholars to rise or sit, care- 
fully observe whether the command be implicitly 
obeved ; if the obedience be tardy, let them resume their 
former position, and repeat the command until the preci- 
sion is obtained. 

6. In requiring silence, allow each scholar to speak 
either to yourself or his school-fellow, after holding up 
his hand, and receiving your permission ; take the name 
of each transgressor of the rule 2n silence, the effect will 
be greater; and let your object in taking the names be 
to distinguish those who are obedient rather than to 
punish those who are disobedient. If you are obliged 
to notice the talkers, do so at the commencement of the 
next hours of study. 

7. When you are about to inflict a punishment, allow 
the scholars to intercede for the offender ; frequently you 
may forgive him, and, by so doing, greatly soften, subdue, 
and benefit the unruly member, and at the same time 
promote the discipline and advance the improvement of 
the school. The great end of punishment is to prevent 
future transgressions, and not to revenge the past 
offence. 

8. Do not continually tell your scholars they are 
disorderlv, or they will certainly become so; but give 
them full credit for all they do possess, and employ their 
inherent love of order to promote every object you have 
in view. 

ADDENDA. 

Let all things be done in order. 

А time for everything, and everything in its time. 

А place for everything, and everything in its place. 

А word for the wise, a look for the very wise, and the 
rod for the foolish." 


University of the South-West. 

Reed Hall, named after the donor, the late Mr. W. H. 
Reed, has been officially opened as a residential hostel 
for men students. It is part of the projected University 
of the South-West. 
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DIES ІР. 
By LORD GORELL. 


I. 


Of old the prophets 1n their strength 
Proclaimed the wrath of God, 

A deity who dwelt apart 

In smouldering jealousy of heart ; 

Biding occasion till at length, 

As from His law one step tt strayed, 

His arm could smite a life He made 
With retributton's rod. 


IT. 


“ Flee from the wrath to come ’’—the cry 
Rang of the judgment stern— 
“ That day when heaven's storm shall roll— 
And every naked, human soul 
Be spiked on God's severity ! 
His doom pronounced, how few the good 
Who, glorious in self-rectitude, 
Shall praise whilst sinners burn ! ” 


ПІ. 


T his was the word of fierce-souled priest : 
“ God's chosen know not ruth ; 
Terror on earth and wrath in Heaven 
Is to their adoration given : 
Slay man and woman, child and beast ; 
By blood shall piety be shown ! ” 
А godhead cold as graven stone 
Was offered up for truth. 


IV. 


How barren and how pitiful 
And, most of all, how blind 
That men who to a Presence prayed 
In scorn of all who 1dols made 
Themselves should make, insensible, 
A phantom with a dripping sword 
Named God—the Father of our Lord, 
The Shepherd of mankind ! 


V. 


On earth each day we build 1n Heaven 
А dungeon or a throne : 

What need hath God їп jealous ire 

To cast us into doom of fire, 

Each soul to its own choosing given ? 

Hell's pains will all-sufficing be 

When, earth's chance withered, we shall see 
The lives we could have known. 


VI. 


The cruelties of yester-year, 
The petty malice passed, 
The kindly deed our heart refused, 
The love our selfishness abused— 
These are the judgments we shall fear, 
The day of doom when God's great light 
Shall guide the spear-points of our sight 
Through to ourselves at last. 


УП. 


Yet anguish of remorse must be 
Man's thorn-land of advance : 
Can God, the ever-loving, claim 
For any frailty quenchless flame, 
Heart’s torment due eternally ? 
Rather, His infinite mercy satth 
That unto every soul 1s Death 
The door of second chance. 


FALLING STAR. 


(From ''Inishtor and other Poems." By 
Leonard Galletley. Published by Elkin 
Matthews.) 


Oh ! loveliness that spills 
Wonder among the hills, 
And for a heart-beat thrills 
Even the heart of the undiscerning dark, 
As, opening a heavy eye, 
It sees a god race by, 
Leaping the barriered pathway of the lark. 


Oh! loveliness that springs 
Out of the nowhere, and to nowhere wings ! 
A moment but divides 
Your birth and passing hence : 
Ere we can question whence | 
The splendour comes, back rush the severed tides 
Of night's tremendous sea, 
And of your beauty but abides 
The memory. 


. —4 
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THE ROMANCE OF PLAY. 
Bv A. W. SEYMOUR. 
" Boys and their pastimes are swayed by periodic forces inscrutable to man; so that tops and marbles reappear in 


their due season, regular like the sun and moon ; and the harmless art of knucklebones has seen the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the rise of the United States." —R. L. STEVENSON. 


Reader, as you walk the streets and cast a tolerant eye 
upon the urchins whose playgrounds they form, do you 
ever pause to consider that these games were played in 
the same way and at the same seasons of the year by your 
father and your father’s father ? 

Do you perhaps wonder how it is that such apparent 
trifles should survive when so much is lost with the 
passing of the years? Games such as marbles, I spy, 
lurky, leap-frog, rounders, tip-cat, hop-scotch, stag, 
conquers, etc., are old as the hills and will last probably 
as long as child nature endures. There are “ period "' 
games which attract a feverish attention for a time and 
then vanish, but these we may ignore. Scooters may 
come and scooters may go, but marbles roll on for ever. 

These perennial games have rules, unwritten it is true, 
but jealously guarded and handed. down by some 
mysterious agency from one generation to another. 
Many games have their special call and terminology, and 
even their particular gibberish to be used when choosing 
sides or deciding who is “іп” or “ out," such as the 
awesome “ Ena dena dina dust " incantation, used by 
small children asa counting out rhyme and which sounds 
like something dating back to the Druids. Itistheinnate 
conservatism of youth which has enabled these old games 
and rhymes to survive. Children, especially school-boys, 
hate to be different from the general standard, and when 
as children we play these games, it does not occur to us 
to try to improve them or to invent new expressions. 

Childhood leaves us and we forget, but our children will 
play the same games and use the same terms. 

How are they handed down? It may be said that 
small boys play with younger boys who in their turn, as 
they grow older, play with Ле young friends, and that 
thus there is a complete chain. But when we consider 
that in the course of time our customs and even written 
language develop and change, this explanation seems 
insufficient to account for the handing down unaltered 
of unrecorded rules and slang terms through generations. 
There is another possible solution which is at least 
worthy of consideration. Ав we grow old and our 
memory of recent events weakens, the recollection of our 
young days grows more vivid. Now, many children in 
the natural course of events are brought into close 
contact with old people — grandparents for instance, and 
old nurses. Is it possible that in our second childhood, 
living in the past, we pass on to our children's children 
the resurrected memories of our bygone youth ? 

To trace back the history of these games would lead us 
to the very beginning of things. 

Some time in the Stone Age a skin-clad youth was hurt 
at play with a large stone, and his mother made him a 
soft one—perhaps of the skin of a cave-bear. This was 
the first artificial ball. Marbles are obviously merely an 
improvement on water-worn pebbles. Games such as 
“ I spy” and “ lurky " are the practice of hunting, and 
leapfrog was invented by the first men who felt cold. 

What is the mysterious and unalterable law which 
governs the coming and going of children's games? No 


child can tell you, but there are no rebels. Some games, 
such as leapfrog, are obviously not for the dog-days, and 
conquers depends on the chestnut season—though even 
here there seems no particular reason why, having started, 
the game should not continue. But why is it that 
shuttlecocks appear as if by magic on Shrove Tuesday, 
and disappear almost as suddenly within a few weeks ? 
Why do we fall over tops in February and dodge tip-cats 
in April? Why do rounders start on Good Friday ? 
Where do all the marbles go in the autumn ? 

I was led to study this problem by the following little 
adventure. I met a young lady who had been addicted 
to Diabolo and I ventured to enquire after it. She 
replied: “ Diabolos have gone out.” 

“ Oh,” said I, “ well what's in? " 

“ Balls аге in," was the reply. '' Almost everybody's 
got a ball." Апа her air and manner was as that of a 
lady saying that sealskins were all the rage. As she 
spoke she bounced a ball up and down in a dignified 
ladylike way, and looking round I saw that she was right. 
Every child-body had a ball. I realized then that a girl 
child caught playing a game out of season, that had 
“ gone out," to use my friend's expressive phrase, would 
feel much like a woman condemned to wear a full skirt 
during the hobble period. I kept my eyes open for some 
time after this interview and even made desultory notes 
of my observations. Here are a few extracts from my 
diary of this period. 

Jan. 20—Marbles in evidence. (Chucks.) 
Feb. 5—Skipping ropes and whip tops. 
» 14— 5 к 3i » in ful vogue. 
At teatime every boy and girl in sight 
engaged in one or other. 
»  l7—Marbles. 
»,  18—Hoops. 
Mar. 3—Skipping ropes still in. 

" 7—Marbles going strong. 

»  12—Skipping ropes and peg tops. 
April 6—First tip-cat appears. 

I miss a few months. 

Sept 27—Tin lids or discs on string all the rage suddenly 
(some issued free as adverts). 
» 30—Counted 24 tin lids coming from tea at 6 p.m. 
Oct. 1—Tin lids in hands of small boys and girls ; big 
boys tired of game have evidently handed 
same over to them. (Note.—The girls’ tins 
don't roll.) 

js 6—First cheggie. 

" 7—Second cheggie. Iron hoops; and so on. 

It will be seen that these notes refer to other than 
recognized games, and indeed there is much besides which 
is of interest to the thoughtful onlooker. I was especially 
struck in the tin lid craze by the failure of the girls' tins 
to roll, an interesting example of the inability of woman- 
kind at any stage of her development to get along un- 
assisted with anything even remotely connected with 
machinery. 


а ааа. 
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But to the games themselves : 

Marbles as a game of skill has, I fear, deteriorated, but 
when I was a child it was a noble game and one which no 
small boy was ashamed to play. We shot with unerring 
aim, and woe betide him who shot unfairly; he was 
immediately greeted with cries оѓ‘ Hi, knuckle down, no 
fubbing!" *'Fubbing," in my recollection, was firing 
from the bend instead of the tip of the forefinger, and was 
supposed to give the marksman an unfair advantage. 

As a boy of ten I attended a boarding school in London 
where the science of marbles was practised most assidu- 
ously. We played Chucks and a variant of the game 
known as “ Holey,” a sort of miniature golf without 
clubs, and very popular with hard-up urchins, only 
requiring one marble (until you lost and had to play, or 
abscond). But ring taw was the real game ; it was the 
small boy's billiards. 

There was, and I suppose is, a great variety of marbles. 
First there were the '' clayeys,’’ lopsided clay balls made, 
I suppose, at home and held in poor estimation. Then 
came “ commoneys,'' which were the cheapest purchased 
kind and only reached their full value when their colour- 
ing had been worn off in action. Then came “ glassies," 
some I suspect out of ginger beer bottles, and others with 
coloured interiors which in my time were regarded as 
effeminate. Highest of all came “alleys " or “ alley- 
taws," used principally for shooting. Some of the 
alleys had red veins which were supposed to mysteriously 
endow them with a high degree of precision and made 
them much sought after. These were known as '' blood 
alleys.” 

Every boy had his pet alley-taw which he used on great 
occasions and which he could pick out amongst a 
thousand. 

I suppose that marbles, as the name implies, are made 
of marble, but I never knew or heard of a boy who 
expressed any curiosity as to of what or how they were 
made. They were just “ marbles." You could not have 
too many in the marble season, and when they were 

‘out " you would not care to be found dead with one in 
your pocket. Who ever met a boy who saved up his old 
marbles for next season ? 

I believe that every small boy has a very soft corner 
in his heart for his hard “ cheggie." Іп my time nearly 
every boy operated on his cheggie, removing the dark soft 
roe which was known as the “ corn," it being firmly 
believed that unless this was done the first blow to land 
on that spot would prove fatal. Some boys were specially 
expert with the knife and required no persuasion to set 
to work on other boys' cheggies, in fact they went about 
hankering for a job and showed an extreme readiness to 
operate, a tendency which some people think is shared by 
other surgeons. I suppose the actual result of this opera- 
tion was to seriously weaken the “ cheggie," but those 
who declined to submit to it were thought to be inviting 
disaster and were regarded much as were anti-vaccinators 
at that period. 

Some boys, gifted with unusual foresight, used, 
during the off season, to put their cheggies in pickle, 
from "which they emerged rejuvenated and ready for 
fresh conquests. To bake one's cheggie was also thought 
to improve its powers of resistance, but this was looked 
upon as hardly playing the game. 

It is worthy of note that child nature remains much 
the same in every period and in every clime. The 
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following, taken from  "Slave-Hunters in Central 
Africa," by А. J. Swann, is but one of many evidences 
which might be cited in support of this contention. 

“ Two girls stood facing each other with joined hands. 
About a dozen girls walking in single file approached them, 
clapping their hands as an accompaniment to the song 
the two big girls were singing. Each girl passed under 
the joined hands of the two singers. Оп listening, I 
heard these words :— 

“Lions and leopards! Lions and leopards ! 
Hunting at night. 
Lions and leopards! Lions and leopards ! 
Catch the game!’ 

“ As the final word was sung, the two arms descended 
and made some girl a prisoner. She was then penalized 
by having to stand and try to catch someone else. 
Substitute for their words ‘ Oranges and lemons’ and 
you join again the childhood of white and black. When 
were they separated ? ” 

Watching children at play and noting how quickly they 
tire of any one game, we must always remember how 
slowly time passes to the mind of a child. Promise a 
small boy something in a year or two—‘‘ when he gets 
bigger "—and you fail to arouse his interest; the 
fulfilment is too remote, his mind cannot cope with such 
an eternity of waiting. 

There is an old saying, “ Live as long as you may, the 
first twenty years is the longer half of your life." Roba 
child of an evening's play and you may be cheating him 
of what would seem like a score of evenings to us, to 
whom the days pass like telegraph posts seen from a 
moving train. 

Reader, perhaps you are saying to yourself. “ Why 
all this pother about children's games ? " Well, I would 
remind you that play is the lifeblood of a child, and that 
the youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity. 
Nothing that occupies us happily as children is unworthy 
of our attention as men. Someone has said, “ Give me, 
as a teacher, the man who has not forgotten his own 


youth." Those of us who are parents should also be 
teachers. Let us look to it, therefore, that we do not 
forget. We shall indeed have forgotten our youth when 


we can watch boys at play without a thrill and hear 
unmoved such magic cries as “ Knuckle down " and 


“I spy!” т 


New Head Mistress. 


Miss Catnach, assistant mistress at King Edward's 
High School, Birmingham, has been appointed head of 
Wallasey High School, and succeeds Miss Barrie. Miss 
M. Chambers, of Wallasey, has been appointed to Spalding. 
Both have been members of the Executive of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Mistresses. The Association's President 
elect for 1926 is Miss M. L. Newman, of Sheffield High 
School for Girls. 


Psycho-Analysis and Teaching. 

А course of six lectures on Psycho-Analysis as an aid 
to the teaching process and the approach to the mind 
will be given on Tuesdays during February and March, 
by Miss Barbara Low, В.А. Гог particulars apply to 
Miss Mary Davis, 13, Guildford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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LETTERS TO А YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Bv T. AND B. 


IX.—SCHOOL MAGAZINES AND SCHOOL PLAYS. 


My DEAR W., 


You ask about the school magazine. Your pré- 
decessor had the usual ideas about its rigid supervision 
by a member or members of the staff. You yourself 
wonder how much freedom may wisely be given to the 
pupils. My reply is that you must give a real freedom 
if you are to train to a right use of responsibility. There 
is little good in an appearance of freedom if the root 
of the matter is not there. The question you have to 
decide is whether you can trust your sixth form boy 
editor or not. He will know if you ask to see his proofs 
that in reality you do not trust him. You want him to 
believe that running the paper is his job; but you are 
nervous and afraid that he may let something appear 
in the magazine which may let the school down. You 
are afraid that he may miss errors in spelling or incorrect 
French accents, or something reflecting on the staff, 
or something a little too candid which may vex the 
School Governors, and so you just wish to look over 
the proofs before he goes to Press. Believe me, you are 
wrong. It does not matter a row of pins if there are slips 
in a school magazine. If you find any, you may chaff 
the editor afterwards, and his proof-reading will be 
keener. In any decent school it is unlikely that any 
attempt will be made to use the magazine to belittle 
the staff. There may be a column called “ What is 
being said," or ‘“‘Classroom opinion," which gives the 
opportunity for friendly criticism. If so, the staff must 
stand it. If it is recognized that the organ of the school 
is in the hands of the pupils the organ will be judged 
in the light of that fact. There is no reason why the 
staff should not take a hand if desired. I plead guilty 
to having written by request a few frivolous articles, 
and at least one dream which might have been identified, 
but all of which were unsigned, and done in a free-lance 
spirit. 

But it has been widely noticed that our school “ rag ” 
is not like those of other schools. The head master’s 
speech on prize-givings is usually cut down to a few 
lines, or entirely omitted. There is a very fair space given 
to sports, but not so much as in other more ofhcial 
organs, which goes to show that long descriptions of 
bygone matches do not appeal to the youngsters. There 
are often poems whose authorship is veiled by initials, 
and sometimes quite heavy articles on philosophic 
questions—e.g., “Тһе Future of Society,” “Тһе Value of 
Education," as if our young people were anxious to 
think of big things and even to write down their musings. 
Letters from old boys abroad are always greedily wel- 
comed. There is romance and adventure about a letter 
dated from Venice, or Cairo, or Buenos Aires, which 
seem to secure for it immediate recognition. The more 
important scholarship victories seem also to have a thrill 
—' Our school has done мей”; “ We secured so many 
of the big prizes that all schools try for ’’; “ One of our 
boys got the ' Prix de Rome’ for painting." They like 
the sound of these gloatings. If they have their quiver 
full of successes they are not ashamed when they speak 


with their enemies in the gate. Thev prefer, if the 
school magazine runs to half-tone blocks, to give the 
school the protraits of the prefects rather than that of 
some distinguished man who gave away the prizes and 
whose speech almost inevitably bored them. They like 
to acknowledge the receipt of other school magazines, 
and to see the name of theirs in those of other schools. 
They are loyal, yet independent, of many interests and 
without affectations. They like to be taken seriously, 
and they are capable of hard work and intense effort 
in a subject which interests them. I have always found 
that the training a responsible school editor gets is 
useful to him afterwards. Quite a number of our old 
editors have adopted journalism as a profession, and 
are still interested in the school “тар” as in an old 
friend who once helped them. 


I twine my hopes of being remembered in my line as a 
head master with а school magazine run by pupils, and 
also with school plays run by the staff, and with pupils as 
performers. I suppose in this second respect I have not 
yet been able to trust pupils to arrange their own play. 
But the play's the thing for bringing all the activities of 
the school into happy harmonious co-operation. 


Take a big subject: “ King Arthur," ‘ Don Quixote,” 
“Robin Hood” or “Тһе Argonauts," and try to tell a 
dramatic story by appropriate dialogue, dances, and tab- 
leaux. Thereisnothing like learning alittle from the art of 
the cinema, and moving processions or animated classical 
friezes or living but still pictures are all aids to а graphic 
representation of an epic tale. If you can secure an art 
master who is a genius in designing costumes and 
scenery, especially one who uses brilliant colour against 
simple backgrounds, you have the first essential 
ingredient in your salade russe. Then you must have an 
ingenious and devoted man in charge of all constructional 
work and stage properties, one who can make a Greek 
helmet out of papier maché, designing the mould 
himself, or Сіусе 5 loom, ог Arthur's round table, or a 
working windmill—anything, in fact, which is required 
by his brother artist, the designer. Your music master 
will hunt up appropriate music or write it. He'll probably 
try to persuade you to engage a philharmonic orchestra 
to perform it; but you must be firm and tell him that a 
piano and a good string quartet is as much as the funds 
will carry, and probably a good deal more! А stage 
manager, a teacher of dancing, half а dozen other 
members of the staff who will help in coaching the 
acting of the various scenes or the rehearsing of the 
tableaux, and a wise and brilliant producer seem all 
that is necessary to complete the preliminary arrange- 
ments. But before you give the show all the staff will 
be in it up to the eyes, and all the young performers, 
like Pallas Athene, “ very eager for the fray." Then 
when it is given the debit balance may be allocated to 
some worthy object like the school athletic funds. 
Everybody will be tired. The school will ри! itself up. 
Your professional neighbours who have visited your 
show out of pure kindness will tell their own colleagues 
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that it was a great piece of audacity, and that you 
yourself are, of course, quite mad in this particular line 
of educational experiment and that their colleagues 
should think themselves fortunate that they never 
had such a disturbance to the school routine. But when 
the history of education comes to be written it is not the 
sanest passages which will be most keenly remembered. 
I must really send a subscription to the Norman 
McMunn Memorial Committee. Tiptree Hall and the 
Big Index stand for big things little understood. 
Yours, B. 


A GROWL. 
My DEAR W., 


Have I added to my collection of “ Moonbeams from 
the Larger Lunacy ? " By the way, did I tell you that 
I borrowed the title from Stephen Leacock? Yes, 
I have been adding to it regularly. I added a bright 
refulgent ray, so to speak, the other day from a letter 
printed in conspicuous type in the leader page of The 
Times. Lord Eustace Percy, with his crambe repetita 
about too much “ black coat '" education has much to 
answer for. He has, among other effusions, inspired the 
following system and syllabus for rural elementary 
schools. Evidently starting from two false notions, 
first, that there are not enough land-workers—as a 
matter of fact, the land easily secures all the workers 
it needs under present economic conditions—and, 
second, that the only object of rural education is to 
prepare for work on the land, the writer says, “ The 
work of the school master, at least in the warm months, 
will be mainly in the fields, and the schoolroom training 
in the winter should be similarly adapted to the country- 
side. When the age of reasoning is developed, it is time 
to teach the principles which underlie the practical 
knowledge. The structure of men and animals, first aid, 
and the recognition of discase; the chemistry of soils 
and plants, the economic structure of business, of 
- society and of nations—all this should be supplemented 
by plenty of biographical history, the lives of great 
men, their discoveries, successes and failures, and how 
much we inherit from their labours. Probably three 
hours a day for half the year would suffice for these 
if seriously handled.” 

Prodigious, prodigious, prodigious! as Dominie 
Sampson exlaimed on a memorable occasion. I vividly 
remember a comment which the late Dr. A. W. Verral 
wrote on a very silly “ unseen,” which I showed up to 
him in my last year at Cambridge. It ran as follows, 
and I writhed under it for a long time, because it was so 
just: “ You do not seem to have considered sufficieptly 
what is and what is not, according to the rules of common 
sense, conceivable.” This comment may well be applied 
to the extract which I have quoted. How such a great 
and eminent scholar—for the writer is none other than 
the famous Egyptologist, Sir Flinders Petrie—ever 
came to write it is a psychological mystery. One would 
have thought that he would have tried to learn some- 
thing about the actual conditions prevailing in the 
countryside and in rural elementary schools. One 
would have thought that he would have made some 
inquiry as to what, in addition to the three R’s—for I 
presume that even he would have the children taught to 
speak, read and write their own language with passable 
correctness and to do sums in arithmetic—could 


reasonably be included in the curriculum. One would 
have thought—plenty of other things which it would be 
too tedious to enumerate. Let me conclude by repeating 
with much fervour old seventcenth-century Robert 
Leighton’s prayer, “ Deliver me, О Lord, from the errors 
of wise men, yea, and of good men.”’ 

We teachers are much too meek. The daily and 
weekly papers are full of absurdities about education, 
and we meekly refrain from any attempt to expose them. 
We meekly submit to cast-iron regulations framed by 
administrators, whose policy, in a sphere where there is, 
and ought to be, liberty and variety, is uniformity, 
et encore uniformity, e¢ toujours uniformity. We subject 
ourselves meckly to be inspected by teams of inquisitors, 
many of whom have been absolute failures at teaching. 
We meckly invite outsiders to speak to us at our own 
conferences, and, however irrelevant, empty, extrava- 
gant or absurd they may have been, we meekly pass 
unanimous votes of thanks to them for their '' most 
interesting and valuable " addresses. Lectures are 
given on education by men and women who have never 
taught, and we meekly attend them, carrying our meek- 
ness to the extremity of paying for admission. We 
even meckly buy, read, and cumber our shelves with 
the books inflated out of these lectures. We meckly 
try to put their theories into practice, and when we 
prove them unworkable, we meekly put up with the 
accusation that we ourselves and not the theories are at 
fault. Verily, verily, if the meek shall inherit the carth, 
we are running no risk of forfeiting our inheritance. 

And we are much too gentlemanly. A notorious sclf- 
advertiser is perfectly safe among us. Even if we had a 
council endowed with power to deal with advertisers, 
I doubt whether we should ever issue a warning to any 
individual, let alone pronounce him infamous in а pro- 
fessional sense. “А voice "—that splendid and in- 
dispensable institution at political meetings—will be 
conspicuous by its absence at the January conferences. 
When “ new ” systems and methods are advocated by 
their inventors, no one will refer them to histories of 
education which recount their failure. However absurd 
the statements or claims made, even the mild exclama- 
tion of “ Question ” will never be heard. Professors of 
education, dreading nothing so much as to be considered 
old-fashioned, and avid to be in the foremost files of 
educational time, will bestow their blessing on new- 
fangled theories, just because they are new, and no one 
will hint that this is one of the reasons why training 
colleges are not held in the highest esteem. 

In the play “ The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” now running 
at St. James's Theatre, a very proper and correct person is 
adjured, “ For God's sake, try to forget that you are an 
English gentleman." I feel strongly inclined to adjure 
that worthy and long-suffering section of the teaching 
profession which, scorning the delights of winter sport, 
lives laborious days in the January conferences, in 
similar terms. 


Yours ever, T. 


For Hull University College. 


Hull Education Committee has decided to add 
£150,000, originally intended for a separate technical 
college, to the £250,000 gift of Mr. T. К. Ferens for the 
establishment of a University College. 
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A TEACHER'S PILGRIMAGE TO WEST AFRICA. 


Bv ALEX. ASHTON. 


Having spent two years in Burma, seven in India 
proper, one in East Africa, and one in Canada, not to 
mention two or three in Scotland, I began to consider 
myself a hardened traveller. Nevertheless, it was with 


mixed feelings that I accepted a post in a Government . 


Training College in one of our West African colonies. 

This was a part of the world of which I had no knowledge 
beyond an idea that if you did not die of yellow fever 
soon after landing, you supported a precarious existence 
for a longer or shorter time on palm oil and gin. I also 
remembered reading in a book of economic geography 
that a good deal of cocoa of inferior quality was obtained 
from there, so that there was some prospect of an 
alternative beverage. 

Apart from these scraps of knowledge I hardly knew 
where the colony was, although I was not so bad as a 
man I met out there who on his first trip was a week at 
sea before he discovered that his destination was not in 
South America after all.. 

The job looked good on paper to me, who had been 
teaching up and down the world for ten years, and had 
found it well nigh impossible to get work at home after 
such unusual behaviour. The salary was £600 rising to 
1920, with eighteen weeks leave at home after eighteen 
months service in the colony. There was also very 
liberal provision for widows and orphans, and as I had 
a potential widow and orphan this was a weighty con- 
sideration. It looked so good in fact that it gave rise 
to a suspicion that there was bound to be a “ nigger in 
the woodpile ” somewhere, but as my experiences had 
bred in me a habit of dealing with such gentry only 
when actually found, I decided to go. 

The journey out was depressing. The atmosphere was 
that of a leave boat going back to France early in 1918. 
There were none of the deck games and competitions, 
concerts and general cheerful companionship that make 
the journey to India so delightful, and the conversation 
never deviated from the rut of petty “Coast” “shop” 
and tittle-tattle. My stable companion was depressing 
too. He never had any breakíast at all, and only gin 
and bitters for supper. He told me harrowing tales of 
expensive living, and how he had been driven to live in 
the bush and motor-cycle twenty miles to and from his 
work in order to avoid his thirsty friends. 

At dinner the first evening I sat opposite an elderly 
gentleman of monumental aspect, but our acquaintance 
did not develop beyond this stage. Next day the passen- 
ger list was circulated and my cabin companion examined 
it to see who there was he could introduce me to. Coming 
to a certain Mr. A.B Z., he said, “ That's your boss, the 
Director of Education." He did not know him by sight, 
and so, acting I suppose on the principle of de incognitis 
nil nisi bonum, he began, magna voce and coram populo, 
to give me an account of him, mainly eulogistic. Next 
evening my monumental vis-a-vis introduced himself 
as Mr. A.B.Z.—my boss. 

The last portion of the voyage is in sight of the coast, 
and long before the newcomer reaches his destination 
he knows exactly what it will be like. А strip of bright 
yellow sand with a swell that breaks along it in a line 
of surf of dazzling whiteness with clocklike regularity ; 
a dreary group of white walled, red-roofed sheds, and 


beyond, the green scrub stretching away out of the glare 
into a dim haze of heat. | 

The ship must lie a few miles out at sea and passengers 
and goods are landed by means of surfboats. One is 
lowered from the towering side of the liner into the— 
by comparison—tiny boat so far below in a “ татту 
chair," which is something like the cars one sees alter- 
nating with horses on roundabouts. Four persons can 
be squeezed into this face to face and knee to knee, and 
what with the ponderous roll of the ship, the dizzy rise 
and fall of the surf boat, the spinning of the chair at the 
end of the long steel cable from the derrick above, the 
excitement of going ashore is some compensation for the 
monotony of the voyage. 

The surf boats are heavy and unwieldy, but the crews 
of naked Africans drive them through the swell and surf 
with wonderful skill. Seated along the gunwales in two 
rows like ladies riding side saddle, they raise their short, 
trident shaped paddles high above their heads. Poising 
erect for a second they stab them vigorously downwards 
into the water as one man. They continue this process 
with amazing vigour and unanimity, urged on by their 
own exceedingly tuneful and rhythmic chanting, until 
shallow water is reached and then leap overboard and 
propel the boat shoreward with each succeeding breaker. 
When she is hard aground they carry the passengers in 
their arms through the last few yards of foam. Later on 
I spent many an evening watching hundreds of boats 
going to and fro between the steamers and the shore 
through the perpetual surf, some with enormous loads of 
crated machinery, and never grew tired of observing the 
marvellous skill with which the cumbersome craft were 
handled. 

On shore I was agreeably surprised to see so many 
good roads and streets, several large stores stocked with 
European commodities, an ice factory, golf course, 
cricket and football grounds, and a spacious and 
pleasantly cool-looking hospital. The area in which 
Europeans lived was a mile or two north of the actual 
town and was on two low ridges running east and west. 
Natives, with the exception of personal servants, were 
not allowed to live there. 

Round most of the bungalows some attempt at making 
a garden had been made and in cases where a senior 
official had had a bungalow allotted permanently to 
him, tennis courts had been laid out and the surroundings 
made beautiful with green lawns, scarlet hibiscus, 
flaming bougainvillee and gloriosa superba. 

This particular part of the coast was not well wooded, 
as it lies in a wedge-shaped belt of scrub land which 
stretches from Liberia to Togoland. The forest begins 
some twenty to forty miles further north. 

As last-comer I was naturally given the worst bun- 
galow in the place. It had been built so that it faced the 
afternoon sun and, being built of thin wooden walls, 
was roasted through and through, from blistered ribs 
to blistered ribs, for about six hours every day. Facing 
the direction from which the daily sea breeze came it 
had a blank wall. It had been empty for months before 
I arrived and was filthy. Every decent bit of furniture 
had been pilfered from it and old worn out stuff sub- 
stituted. However I set to work with Ronuk, Јеуеѕ' 
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fluid, and soap and water, and had just got it at least 
clean when I was ordered to leave it and occupy another 
bungalow vacated by a senior man who had gone on 
leave, and from this time on until I resigned I was moved 
about from one bungalow to another as people went on, 
or returned from, leave. Caretaker of the bungalows of 
people who had gone on leave was not of course the job 
for which I had been hired by the Colonial Office, but 
I found it was to form no inconsiderable portion of my 
duties. In the performance of them I broke all my glass 
and crockery, and until the дау I left had never properly 
unpacked my boxes. 

The particular job for which I was paid my salary 
was that of Master of Method in the Government Train- 
ing College. Here were gathered some 150 students, 
doing a three-year course under a staff of seven European 
masters, two or three of whom were generally away on 
leave. The staff and indeed the whole personnel of the 
department was a queer mixture, but, generally speaking, 
working faithfully and steadily according to their lights 
and opportunities. Service in a Government department 
does not require the possession of those qualities of 
enthusiasm, faith, vision, intelligence, energy and 
initiative usually desirable in those to whom the training 
of teachers is entrusted. 

А Government department cares for none of these 
things, but considers it of greater importance that files, 
records and returns should be in order, and that suitable 
material should be available for the publication of an 
annual report. Let a man learn a few catchwords from 
. & book of school method of fifty vears ago, have a 
sufficient knowledge of some educational stunt to enable 
him to put it rapidly into operation should the Governor 
appear, and above all have an instinct which enables 
him to perceive the approach of the Governor's motor 
car while it is yet afar off, and he may expect to do very 
well. He will in addition need to remember that he 15 
not expected to raise any question that will cause his 
seniors to do any thinking, that he must never speak 
with authority on anv subject which his seniors by virtue 
of their senior positions arc not expected to know anv- 
thing about, and that if a senior officer has never heard 
of a thing, that thing does not and cannot exist. 

Wonderful things are done in the name of seniority 
in West Africa. I knew a man who went out there to 
teach carpentry without even a woodwork certificate 
many years ago and is now Senior Inspector of Schools, 
and may be Director of Education before long. One 
dear old gentleman who is now Senior Dispenser in the 
Department of Eyewash and Flapdoodle, told me that 
he thought very highly of a certain rising junior because 
once when the lattet was acting-principal he never sent 
a single awkward letter to the Departmental Office— 
an awkward letter being in the S.D.'s view, one that did 
not permit of being minuted " to await the Director's 
return from. leave "-—-leaving him at peace to nurse a 
developing corpulence in the necessary atmosphere of 
peaceful routine. He had a habit of inviting juniors to 
lunch on Sundays and there holding himself up as an 
example and exhorting them to do as he had done and 
thereby make certain of becoming what he had become. 
As he alwavs had lots of excellent iced lager at lunch one 
did not refuse his invitations. Albeit as soon as I realized 
that what he advised was really sound, I resigned my 
post. 
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To return to the training college. I found that what 
I was expected to teach had already been arranged for 
me, and was set out in various schedules in great detail. 
Anyone who cares to read a book of school method of 
the Eighties can see it all for himself. My students were 
expected to be able to define such things as the inductive 
method, to know the position of the medulla oblongata : 
and so forth, to write with an appearance of intelligence 
about apperception and perception and to write notes 
of lessons decorated at suitable intervals down the left 
hand side with words like elicit, preparation, presenta- 
tion, assimilation or such substitutes as their ignorance 
of English and spelling might betray them into. 

The students who were to be thus equipped for their 
life's work were already melancholy examples of the 
results of ten years or so of education on similar lines in 
the elementary schools of the country. Scarcely one 
could speak or write a single sentence of English correctly 
and their knowledge consisted of the more easily retained 
fragments of the heterogeneous, incongruous, and incom- 
prehensible mass of facts that had been crammed into 
their woolley craniums for ten years by creatures such as 
they themselves were doomed to become. Thev did not 
need a Master of Method with a text book half so urgently 
as they needed a man with a mental stomach pump. 


It was tremendously to the credit of the staff that at 
the end of their three years so many of the students 
were really human and intelligent creatures, and a great 
tribute to their own immense keenness and teachability. 
In fact some of our more enterprising students had gone 
so far as burlesque some of the existing '' methods ”’ 
and they made a great hit with a representation of what 
they called the “ You-all-ic " method where the teacher 
standing in front of his class chants something such as, 
“Тһе surface of the earth consists of land and water," 
and then fiercely to the class “ Youall!’’ Whereupon 
the class give tongue until supplied with some further 
item of information. Ihave vague memories of a similar 
method of teaching when I was a boy, or perhaps it 
was in a previous existence. 

The very keenness of the students was in some respects 
a drawback to them, as they seemed to believe that 
knowledge was onlv to be attained by learning a text 
book Бу heart, and they were inclined to grudge the time 
we made them give to art and woodwork, native dancing 
and drumming, photography, scouting and gardening. 
Games they usually knew nothing about when they 
first came, but they rapidly became good at soccer and 
hockey and to some extent also at cricket, tennis and 
boxing. 

In the country at large the tendency is for schools to 
be concentrated in the coast towns, where of course the 
European population is concentrated, and the general aim 
of boys at school is to get a seventh standard certificate, 
which will they hope enable them to get a minor post 
with some commercial firm or in one of the Government 
services. The ambition of the wealthier ones who can 
afford to go to Europe for their education is to qualify 
to be a lawyer or doctor, both of which are lucrative 
callings on the coast. 

I have not space to speak of the school buildings and 
equipment, the dark, stifling, overcrowded classrooms, 
the small proportion of children getting any education 
atall. Are not these things written in the annual reports 
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of the various sections of the Education Department ? 
... They are not. | 

Much improvement cannot be expected until educa- 
tion is divorced from bureaucratic control and the 
department becomes no longer a puppet to dance as 
the whim of the Governor of the moment dictates. 

Competent men must make a study of the native from 
a psychological, sociological and economic point of view, 
and a system of education must be devised ad hoc, and 
must no longer be a miserable hotch-potch of the worst 
features of education in England fifty years ago. 

Schools and educational institutions should as far as 
possible be located inland and not in the coast towns, 
where the native is trained by force of circumstances 
to adapt himself to the hybrid life of a white man in 
a black man's country and a black man in a white man's 
town. I think it was the Governor of a French West 
African Colony who said that it was a pity education 
had come to the Coast through the seaport rather than 
from the interior. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the drawbacks to service 
on the West Coast of Africa is to be found in the type of 
man that infests its public services. It is perhaps no 
longer an accurate description to call the Coast " The 
White Man's Grave ” in a purely physical sense, but it 
is too often the grave of his common decency. In India 
a newcomer generally finds most people, especially those 
of his own department, eager to welcome him, show him 
round, and generally help him to find his feet with 
friendly hospitality. On the Coast, however, а newcomer 
too often finds himself met with aloofness, 1f not with 
actual unfriendly hostility and suspicion. 

It is not altogether due to the fact that the best men 
do not go to West Africa, for many splendid men do go 
there, but it seems to be a country with a curse hanging 
over it which soon dulls a man's finer sensibilities and 
sympathies. At any rate after thirteen months out 
there I came home cured, not of a desire to wander, but 
of any desire ever again to sight the coast of Africa 
between Cape Blanco and Cape Frio. In fact, I am 
determined to be very circumspect in my conduct in 
future so that there shall be no chance when I die, of 
my being sent there rather than to the place, human 
nature being what it is, one naturally expects to inhabit. 


Reading University College. 


The governing body of Reading University College 
have given notice that they intend to apply to Parliament 
for an Act authorizing the dissolution of University 
College and the transfer of its property to Reading 
University, and providing for the representation of the 
University in Parliament. 


London University Scholarships. 


Thirty-four scholarships and exhibitions of the total 
value of £4,325 will be offered for competition next April. 
They are open to men and women and are tenable in the 
Faculties of Arts, Laws, Economics, Science and 
Engineering at the schools and colleges of London 
University; viz., University College, King's College, 
East London College, Bedford College, and the School 
of Economics and Political Science. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Recent Educational Development in Turkey. 
By Henry J. COWELL. 


The Treaty of Lausanne has had important reactions 
not only in regard to Turkey’s external relations, but 
also in regard to internal matters. In a State which is 
still largely militaristic, one great and ever-present 
difficulty is to raise the money even to meet military 
expenditure, let alone any extra outlay with reference 
to any specific matter affecting social progress. But the 
difficulty of finance has not hindered the Government 
from completely overhauling certain matters of internal 
concern—e.g., education. 


At Lausanne Turkey achieved what the Chinese are 
clamouring for to-day: the abolition of the “ capitu- 
lations,'" with their rights of extra-territoriality. Much 
of the education in Old Turkey was conducted by 
(and largely financed by) American missionary societies 
in definitely Christian institutions, and the mission 
workers naturally came under the protective egis of 
the '' capitulations." To-day all non-Turks resident in 
the country are subject to precisely the same laws as 
Turkish citizens. 


Ап outstanding difference between the Old Turkey 
and the New is that while the Government of the former 
stood essentially for the religion of Mohammed, the 
Government under the present regime is non-religious 
(which, of course, is not necessarily “ anti-religious ’’). 
To-day the civil power is not spiritual or even quasi- 
spiritual, but definitely secular. 


Certainly this is the case with regard to recent develop- 
ments in connection with the crucial question of educa- 
tion. Churches and Sunday-schools are still permitted 
to function, but in day schools religion is to be entirely 
shut out. Asa republic, the New Turkey is now looking 
to the practice of other republics such as France and 
America, and in both these countries State education 
shuts out religions—or at least denominational instruc- 
tion. Teachers are to be of Turkish nationality, and 
increased attention is to be given to the teaching of 
Turkish history and Turkish geography, and this not 
only in native but in foreign schools. Even in Greek 
and American schools, the Turkish language is to be 
used as the medium of instruction. 


The Government has assumed entire control of all 
schools—including those conducted by non-Turks— 
down to the last detail. Only such subjects may be 
taught, and only such books may be used, as are not 
objected to by the Government. Further, all teachers 
must be approved bv the authorities, and а Govern- 
ment inspector must be present at all examinations. 


Apparently ethical and moral instruction is still 
permissible, but even so the position of missionary 
schools, where the Bible has been one of the principal 
text-books and the atmosphere avowedly Christian, is 
one of considerable difficulty. If, in addition to the 
Turkish Government not being able to furnish adequate 
funds for educational purposes, the new regulations lead 
to the closing of the avowedly Christian schools owing 
to the drastic secularization policy, the last state may 
well prove to be worse than the first. А largely similar 
problem, of course, has arisen in China. 
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ART. 
By Rupert LEE. 


Lucien Maye at the Independent Gallery. 

That travel broadens the mind is an assertion made 
by the majority of travellers. I do not refer to explorers 
and such who make history but to beaten-track travellers, 
and I have often cogitated upon the origin and turn of 
an ebullition of spirits responsible for so self-gratifying 
an expression of faith. The only conclusion which 
suggests itself is the somewhat heavy one that, if the 
two greatest fears from which man cowers are those of 
permanence and impermanence and if these two do not 
cancel one another then physical and perpetual trans- 
plantation is the best refuge from the former and more 
immediate and it is easy to imagine the happy state of a 
mind escaped from the pressure of its surroundings, 
looking on the world incognito, untainted and un- 
attained. We may easily imagine that when the traveller 
is capable of mental development this movement 
‘meshes well with the perpetual turning of his mind, 
new scenes marking new attainments іп the processes of 
his thoughts so that the same man, returning again 
to his home, sees it again with new eyes, sees it cleared 
of the oppressiveness of its old familiarity and does, 
indeed, discover it. In the history of the arts we find 
frequent examples of painters travelling for this very 
purpose, to relieve themselves of the inhibitions caused 
by the weight of familiarity. Turner, perhaps, is опе; 
Gauguin most certainly is another. Our own younger 
painters frequent the Continent, seeking, it is sometimes 
alleged, scenes similar to those painted by their hero 
Cezanne, but more certainly escaping those which are 
too familiar to be discoverable. 


There are others of us, however, who do not travel 
much whose minds work in different channels and to 
us is reserved a different pleasure, that of having our 
country discovered for us. We are then astonished to 
find it as it is, astonished to find how much we over- 
looked or took for granted. There is something in Paul 
Morand’s knowledge of London which no native could 
attain and with him one feels inclined to link in outlook 
and attainments the painter, Paul Lucien Maye. Both 
seem to know London as well, or, rather, better than the 
native, and both seem to see it with that slight difference, 
that same subtle re-arrangement of the importance of 
facts which makes the old thing new. As Morand 
describes our society and our “ Bohemian ” circles so 
Maye paints our Westminster streets and our Chelsea 
Embankment, giving us nothing which is not true 
portraiture, but having this advantage that what we 
have romanticized with glamour or abstract imaginings 
has for him the enchantment of discovery. There is no 
need for him to bring to his subject anything but his 
remarkable skill as a painter and his open mind. He 
finds the rest waiting for him, all and more than we who 
know it think of looking for, and yet, however familiar 
his presentation may be, he manages to remind us that 
we, too, have walked in some foreign city and felt that 
same pleasure of novelty, and this gives us a sense of re- 
awakening and a feeling of gratitude in receiving that 
best form of stimulus, a sense of possibilities. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The following extracts are taken from “ Americana, 
1925,” edited by Н. L. Mencken, and published by Martin 
Hopkinson and Co. at Ts. 6d. The volume contains 
scores of quotations from the: newspapers of U.S.A., 
revealing, as the editor tells us, what is going on in the 
minds of the masses of the American people. The collection 
15 full of interest, humour, and social significance. ` 


Progress of the Higher Learning at Stanford 
University, as reported by a press despatch from 
Palo Alto: 

“Yell leading has been made a subject in the 
curriculum at Stanford, and credit will be given to 
sophomores trying out for assistant yell leader who 
register in the new course. Bleacher psychology, 
the correct use of the voice, development of stage 
presence, and what a coach expects of the yell leader, 
will be topics of lectures by members of the faculty 
and by Prof. Andrew Kerr, football coach." 


Professor A. M. Harding, of the University of 
Arkansas, on the value of the University Broadcasting 
Station : 

“Т do not believe all the members of our faculties 
appreciate the value of this broadcasting station to 
the University. The very fact that a man in some 
town in Arkansas is listening to one of our University 
professors is worth a great deal to the University, 
even if the man does not understand what the pro- 
fessor is talking about." 


Report of a Parents Meeting, from the Oregon 
Observer : 

"A very interesting program was given Monday 
evening at the High School by the Parent-Teachers' 
Association. À debate on the subject ' That a sewing 
machine is more beneficial to а family than a cow,’ 
was handled by Mrs. Park Ames and Mrs. L. E. 
Pennewell for the affirmative, and George Rasmussen 
and Dean Smith for the negative. The decision was 
unanimous for the sewing machine.” 


From the Cuero Daily Record : 

“Ап old man, 81 years of age, was knocked down 
by a passing car and his condition is serious. Either 
one of two things is apparent in these frequent 
knockings down of old people by autoists: either the 
old folks walk too slow or the cars drive too fast.” 


From the report of a research made by Dr. C. A. 
Pierle, head of the Department of Chemistry in West 
Texas Teachers’ College : 

“ Dr. Pierle has found that the body of a man 
weighing 150 lbs., if divided into its component 
chemical elements, would contain enough water to 
wash a pair of blankets, enough iron to make a 
ten-penny nail, enough lime to whitewash a small 
chicken coop, and enough sulphur to kill the fleas 
on a good-sized dog. All these elements, he estimates, 
could be purchased at a drug store for 98 cents.” 


Apothegm by Francis Burgette Short, D.D., in the 
program-book of the Annual Convention of the North- 
Eastern Minnesota Educational Association : 

“ Teachers have no right to think as they please 
unless they please to think right." 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


Ву C. L. REYNOLDS, M.A., Head Master, Nottingham High School. Ready shortly. ' ` 
А new volume in Bell's Natural Science Series, edited by E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A. М. Sc., F.LC. In recent years the 


teaching of electricity and magnetism has undergone very marked cbanges due in large measure to the fact that, with the present widespread use of electricity, 
the old academic method of presentment was felt to be out of touch with the realities of daily life. Mr. Reynolds has worked out, at Dartmouth and at Rugby, 
a scheme which, while it satisfactorily covers all the academic work required for examination purposes, at the same time presents the subject in such a way 
that the pupils realize that they are learning something about “ real " electricity and magnetism. In short, in this book teachers will find just that method of 
treatment which makes electricity and magnetism in schools no longer a thing of tangent galvanometers and pith-balls, but of dynamos, ammeters, and valves. 


SMITH'S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


Revised and re-written by JAMES KENDALL, Professor 

of Chemistry, Columbia University. Adapted for use in 

British Schools by H. A. WOOTTON, M.A. 458 pp., 
15 plates and 90 text figures. 5s. 


An entirely new edition of Prof. Smith's well-known work, which has . 
long been recognized as a standard introductory book. This book, like 
the original edition, insists first and foremost on a logical presentation 
of the subject and a thorough grounding in fundamental theory. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


Ву S. I. LEVY, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. Demy 8vo. 
,300 pp. 15s. net. (Bell's Natural Science Series. 


Dr. Levy has had a wide experience of chemical industry and factory 
management. Іп this book he provides the young working chemist, 
begiuning his professional career, with that information so essential in 
technical chemistry but which is not to be obtained from ordinary academic 
courses. 


ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By J. READ, М.А, B.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of St. Andrews. (In the press.) 


(Bell's Natural Science Series. 
This book of elementary Nature Study is intended for pupils of 11-14 A remarkably lucid and interesting exposition of the subject. A survey 
years, and embodies some of the suggestions set out by the British | 


LIVING THINGS 


By A. BAILEY-CHURCHILL, B.A. Illustrated. 
(Ве 5 Natural Science Series. 


of the history of Chemistry (and of organic chemistry in particular) is 
Association in their report on the teaching of Science. first given. Special attention is devoted to main principles. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. Part II 


By JOHN MILNE, М.А., Lecturer at the Aberdeen Training Centre, and J. W. ROBERTSON, 
М.А., B.Sc., Head of the Maths. Dept., Aberdeen Grammar School. Ready shortly. 
[Bell's Mathematical Series. 
The range of Part II is from Harder Factors to the Binomial Theorem and Approximations. Part I (price 2s. 6d., or 
with answers, 3s.) is already in its third edition. The work is intended for those who require a concise algebra on modern 
lines, but yet retaining the best features of the older text-books. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. Part II 


By A. DAKIN, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master, Stretford 
Secondary School. [Bell's Mathematical Series. 


Part I (price 5s.) was described by the Mathematical Gazette as “ one 
of the finest introductions to practical mathematics that has ever come 
under our notice." Part II will be published shortly. 


EUROPE 
By J. THOMAS, M.A. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


With the publication of this volume Messrs. Bell's well-known series 
of ' Explorer Geographies " will be complete. Previously issued: The 
Americas (3s.), Africa and Ашаганы (3s.), Asia (2s. 64.). 


EXERCISES ІМ СЕОМЕТКҮ. Part II 


By V. LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A., Eton College. 


(Immediately.) 


This part contains questions suited to the middle and upper forms of 
secondary schools. Part I (price 2s.) is for lower forms and for preparatory 
schools. 


THE AUSTEN-GASKELL BOOK 
Edited by J. COMPTON, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A new volume in Messrs. Bell's widely-popular series of Novelist Readers. 
Volumes of selections from Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, and Mrs. Ewing аге 
now available. 


STATE AND COMMONS 


An Introductory History of the British Commonwealth. 
To be completed in three volumes, of which Vols. I and II will be ready immediately. 


Volume I (to 1485). 


as a whole. 
е 


Ву H. Аілзоғр, B.A. Volume II (1485-1832). 


In this new history for lower forms ап attempt is made to give an all-round view of our national development. 
way the plan has been adopted of viewing each movement first from the point of view of the rulers—the State : 


By R. B. Mowat, М.А. Volume III (in preparation). 


To do this in an interesting and striking 
and then from that of the rules—the people 


In this way social and industrial movernents are placed in their proper setting against a political background. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, W.C. 2 
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INTERNATIONAL ART IN PARIS. 


By ETHEL М. SPILLER. 


The Fifth International Congress on Art Teaching 
was held in Paris from July 30th to August 6th, 1925. 


After the festive opening in the Congress Hall of the 
International Exhibition of Decorative and Industrial 
Arts, when M. Bonnier, architect-in-chief of the 
buildings, was elected President, words of welcome were 
pronounced by a member of the Ministry of Fine Arts 
and by M. Fernand David, the Commissaire-Général. 


Business began the next day by discussing Subject 


. No. 1: THE INTERNATIONAL VALUE OF DRAWING AS A 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


The Congress, considering that drawing, as a means of 
conveying thought, is the sole language understood by 
all peoples; that the possibility of exchanging common 
ideas is the first step towards peace ; considering, also, 
the advantages which would accrue from the avoidance 
of all ambiguity in the interpretation of the text of a 
contract translated from опе national tongue into 
another— 


Resolved : 

That every written scheme having reference to 
things visible and tangible be supplemented by 
drawings or photographs and most particularly 
demands that in treaties of peace, arbitration, or 
other contracts, between countries in which there is 
occasion to define facts having relation to form and 
colour, the League of Nations should require that 
mode of expression. 


Further : 

That those Governments not yet included in the 
League of Nations shall take cognizance of the 
preceding resolution and utilize drawing in their 
dealings with other nations. 


M. Louis Guébin was here the powerful exponent, 
and offered the practical suggestion for enforcing the 
point by putting it before the recently-appointed 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations. 

M. Guébin's suggestion has already borne fruit, for a 
request came from the secretarial office of the League of 
Nations at Geneva for information regarding our work 
almost before the Congress papers had been gathered up. 


No. 2: THE STANDARDIZING ОЕ SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 


This subject has been the constant care of M. J. F. 
Pillet ever since the first Congress in 1900. He has done 
an immense amount of work in collecting all available 
material towards unifying signs and. symbols, of which 
there are ever-increasing numbers. It is gratifying to 
note that all this mass of work is already transmitted 
to the control of the League of Nations. 


Resolved : | 

That the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations should take up 
the work of research and obtain the unification of all 
modes of expression ; 

That the sign, symbol and colour in all indications 
of direction, for protection and safety. be the same in 
all countries ; 


That weights and measures, means of exchange, 
classification, whether bibliographical, statistical or 
cartographical, be internationalized ; 

That in order to avoid danger or accidents the 
conventional colouring relating to containers of 
liquids, gases, electric currents, etc., be the same in all 
countries. | 


No. 3: Doss ART TEACHING, AS NOW PRACTISED, ASSIST 
INDUSTRY TO THE EXTENT EXPECTED OF IT ? 

Here English papers were read, the Art Teachers’ 
point of view being put by Mr. B. J. Fletcher, Principal 
of the Birmingham School of Art; that of Industry 
by Mr. Н. H. Peach, Dryad Works, Leicester; while 
the high ideal in a characteristic letter from Prof. 
Lethaby served as an admirable introduction. 

Mr. Fletcher felt that the distributor, as well as the 
manufacturer, often knows little or nothing about the 
goods he had to sell or get made by his workpeople. 
The presence of masters and men of different trades 
serving on the governing bodies of schools is helpful. 
But whatever happens in these days of machinery, the 
inspiration and sense of skill of the old craftsmen can 
and should be preserved in the schools of art, so that 
they become departments for high quality and research. 

Mr. Peach’s experience is that in many cases the art 
student is brought up entirely with a fine art bias, and 
that when he comes to the works he “ designs" but 
does not make. It is this “ making of things ” that is so 
much ignored in secondary and University education ; 
art is still considered an extra adornment and is taken 
from the point of view of appreciation in studying the 
classics. The boy learns to judge good English, but 
not good chairs. Hence, we have shams of all sorts, 
not only tolerated, but thought clever; for instance, 
paper stamped like linen or cane. The making of a 
thing, or even a corner of a thing, helps to make the 
man. Technical and art schools should work more 
together ; for instance, the weaving and dyed work in 
the technical school lack good taste, while the art school 
attempts show over ornamentation and little knowledge 
of craftsmanship. 

The other papers turned upon the necessity for art 
teaching in school to be on a par with that of other 
subjects, to be educational—thus helping to form a more 
intelligent public, who will be buyers and sellers, as well 
as manufacturers. 

Resolved : 

That in elementary education the study of drawing 
should awaken the child’s sense of observation, so 
that he may learn to see, understand, and judge 
while learning to draw ; 

That in order to get a right estimation of his work 
he shall seek to express himself with clearness and 
intelligence, as well as with all needful care ; 

That the pupil shall be trained to amplify verbal 
explanations by sketch notes ; 

That in professional technical training, the imagina- 
tion should be developed largely by examples dealing 
with present-day life. Suitability of purpose and 
esthetic qualities should prevail in the examples 
selected ; 
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That in such professional technical training, without 
sacrificing or impeding the creative instinct, constant 
care shall be exercised in initiating the student in the 
technique special to the art ; 

That for such requirements, every provision be 
made for the training of instructors and professors. 


No. 4: WHAT RELATIONSHIP MAY BE ESTABLISHED 
BETWEEN ART TEACHING AND HANDICRAFTS ? 


Here, again, the English had something to say. 
The complementary papers contributed by members of 
the Art Teachers' Guild and the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers were well received. The former paper was read 
in its French version with a few words of preface from 
Sir Michael E. Sadler, while the illustrative notes 
contributed by special teachers, together with their 
work, made a diversion. This work, from four secondary 
schools of different types, in which the handicraft is 
taught by the regular art teacher, enforced the point 
which was taken up in the resolutions and received 
much admiration. The stitchery from Derby and Milton 
Mount, lithography, wood and linoleum cutting from 
Weybridge, and the script and decorated pages of 
original poems from Oxford, as well as the book of 
woodcuts, were all on view the whole day. Mr. Moss 
read Mr. Horth's paper, in which he traced the develop- 
ment of organized handicraft teaching from the training 
which called for accuracy, precision, and imitative work, 
to the recent movement towards the development of the 
initiative in the pupil, who is encouraged to create and 
work out his own design. The purely disciplinary 
training passing on to the practice of those crafts com- 
bining zsthetics and design with construction, bringing 
out the joy of creation as well as appreciation. 

Resolved : 

That drawing and handicrafts lend each other to 
joint action, each having solely in view the develop- 
ment of the sensory faculties—helping to see on the 
one hand and helping the sense of touch on the other ; 

That drawing in all its forms, whether descriptive, 
demonstrative, analytical or synthetical, should be 
in close touch with the teaching of handicrafts, pre- 
ceding, following and controlling it by turns, the 
faithful companion at every moment ; uniting also 
with the teaching of literature to assist in the rendering 
of clearer and more sensitive description ; 

That in examinations (pupils and teachers) tests in 
drawing and handicrafts shall be co-oidinated and 
complementary to each other ; 

That towards this end the handicraft test should 
involve the execution of a portion of the drawing 
test ; 

That it is desirable that both drawing and handi- 
crafts be taught by the same teacher ; 

That there is immediate necessity for establishing 
special courses in schools of art for the training of 
teachers to become qualified both on the technical 
as well as the artistic side ; | 

That a closer relationship should exist between the 
inspection of drawing and of handicraft. 


No. 5: THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN EDUCATION. 
There was much lively discussion. Dr. Kimmins con- 
tributed a note upon the work accomplished in England, 
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but many representatives from other countries had much 
tosay. Ап art master spoke of the advantage in artistic 
anatomy of the union between X-rays and the cinemato- 
graph in showing the movements of bones. А head 
mistress complained that suitable films were lacking. 
One difficulty was that of enabling children to realize 
the degree of speed between the film display and the 
real thing. In Switzerland, where the schools had their 
own cinematograph, one delegate spoke of the success 
attending films dealing with different aspects in the 
manufacture of iron ; another excellent subject was the 
life-story of a drop of water. 

The Congress, considering that the cinematograph, 
although still in its initial stages, is а marvellous 
instrument capable of serving as a precious collaborator 
for the astute teacher ; it may, however, by reason of its 
technique, become dangerous in inexperienced hands— 

Resolved : 

That the use of the cinematograph should be 
extended as widely as possible in all grades of teaching, 
providing the following conditions be fulfilled : 

(1) To be adapted specially to the nature of the 


teaching required, artistic, professional, technical; | 


(2) “То be an integral part of general education, 
influencing the pupil through the channels of all 
his senses and not only that of sight. | 

That the cinematograph may serve in art teaching 
not only by showing objects for drawing in movement, 
but, above all, to show how and in what way a drawing 
is worked out. It would therefore be necessary to 
photograph the drawings of great masters in con- 
secutive phases of their creation and display the film 
slowly before the pupils. This method would tend to 
internationalize the teaching of drawing by enabling 
students of different countries to profit by lessons 
from the same teacher ; 


That the film may have its setting or theme com- 
posed by the teachers themselves, whether technical or 
professional artists, so as to correspond with the 
aim of the teacher who remains the originator of the 
lesson, without falling to the rank of the simple 
operator of moving pictures ; 

That in the slackened, reversed, accelerated or 
transformed working of the machine which may offer 
new sources of teaching, it is absolutely necessary 
only to present such views at suitable stage of school- 
study 'when care must always be taken to explain 
specifically the degree of change from actual normal 
conditions ; 

That action be taken to secure that producers of 
spectacular films shall make the representation as 
truthful as possible, both from the point of view of 
movement and of colour. especially in the production 
of those films which are shown to children ; 

That cinema halls be forbidden to children, as is 
already the case in Hungary, Switzerland and other 
countries, on days when non-educational films are 
exhibited. 


No. 6: THE CULTIVATION OF RAPID VISUALIZATION AND 
THE USE OF RAPID SKETCH NOTES AT LECTURES. 

Mr. Catterson Smith had sent a note on visualization, 
but the practical side was taken up chiefly by the French. 
It was felt that the use of drawing was so invaluable to 
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students training for different professions, whether for 
diagrams or more direct study, yet they entered upon 
their technical or academic courses without due 
preparation. 

It was also noted that authors but seldom prepared 
illustrations for their own text-books, or, if attempted, 
the results were generally poor. 

Resolved : 

That in order to prepare for and connect the teach- 
ing of drawing to that of the faculties, there shall be 
established a compulsory advanced course at the 
end of secondary school studies with the view of 
preparing students for following the teaching in all 
the faculties to greater advantage ; 

That the practice of rapid and easy sketching be 
required in all examinations giving entrance to places 
of higher education. 


No. 7: ENQUIRIES ON THE АКТ TEACHER'S QUALIFICA- 
TIONS, STATUS, Етс. | 

Here the French, English and Spanish delegates 
presented resolutions. 

The English paper was tabulated from notes by Mr. 
Frank Roscoe concerning the Teachers Registration 
Council; by Mrs. Gordon Wilson (Association of 
Assistant Mistresses) on the Burnham Committees and 
the work of the “ Joint Four " Committee. Conditions 
of training at the Royal College of Art were sent by 
Mr. Fred Richards; those adopted at the Brighton 
School of Art, as an “ approved ” centre, were presented 
by Mr. R. G. Greysmith, and the course specially 
intended for secondary school art teachers from Miss 
Welch, of the Training College Department, Clapham. 

The French paper (presented by M. Adolphe Cadot, 
General Secretary and Delegate of PArt de France) 
pointed to weak spots where improvement was needed, 
and how it might be effected : 

(1) The establishment of a permanent commission 
of enquiry into the needs of various industries 
in order to modify, if necessary, the syllabuses of 
art schools ; 

The establishment of local and national bureaux 
and an international bureau for situations vacant 
and wanted for industrial and commercial 
designers, and for posts in public or private 
schools for teachers of drawing and the applied 
arts ; 

Relations to be established with the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation ; 

To ensure adequate representation of the interests 
of those industries connected with art in institu- 
tions analogous to the national trade councils of 
France, and others already in existence and to 
create similar institutions in other countries. 
That the inspectors called upon to direct the efforts of 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
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and preferably selected from among professors of the 

subject under their care ; 

That in each faculty of a University a special 
drawing course should be instituted, having reference 
to the particular professional requirements of such 
studies, as 15 already in existence in the United States, 
Germany, Hungary and Switzerland ; 

That special classes be established in advanced 
schools of art in every country for the study and 
more intensive teaching of harmony and of developing 
sensitive perception for their practical introduction 

. in compositions (instead of copied work), and also 
special courses in which students of painting, sculpture 
and architecture may join forces, in order to produce 

a combined result from the association of divers 

forms of artistic expression, tending towards a closer 

alliance in the future between the mass, line and 
colour. 

Considering that with the high standard of general 
education special attainment and training now offered, 
the qualified art teacher's position should be equal to the 
graduate in other subjects— 

Resolved : 

That art teachers should receive the same con- 
sideration on the part of national, cantonal, municipal 
and local authorities ; 

That the qualified art teacher, personality and 
breadth of outlook being considered, should be called 
to all important positions in which he may best serve 
his country and humanity at large. 

No. 8: PUBLIC 


RECOGNITION OF DRAWING ІМ 


EXAMINATIONS. 

American and Swiss delegates attested to the desira- 
bility of abolishing marks and prizes as the ideal. 

The Art Teachers’ Guild presented a survey of the 
recognition given or withheld in school-leaving and 
entrance examinatins in English Universities. 

Mdlle. Pinkars gave a bright account of the advance 
of educational ideals in Poland, showing that drawing 
was universally encouraged and was made to serve 
wherever it was the clearest method of expression. 

Czecho-Slovakian delegates indicated the encourage- : 
ment of drawing by the amount of time allotted: 
four hours per week for scholars in Classes I, II and III, 


ages 10-14; two hours in Class IV, and three hours in 


Class V. 

Mr. Farnum mentioned that the Boston Normal Art 
School and the Herron Institute, Chicago, were both 
affiliated to Universities and degrees were granted. 

The Congress recognized that in an ideal democratic 
education the student finds the reward of his own 
efforts in his work. 

But, in the meantime, it is well to take into account 


those who are teaching should themselves possess 
similar qualifications ; 

That beyond the possession of artistic, literary or 
scientific attainments, the duty of the inspector demands 
administrative ability, both arrived at after considerable 
experience. 

Resolved : 

That as in other branches of education the art 
- inspectors should in all countries be officially appointed 


the different kinds of recognition given to drawing in 
different countries, considering that the want of recog- 
nition of the study of drawing in different examinations, 
competitions, certificates or diplomas, is the chief 
hindrance to the normal development of the teaching of 
drawing. 
That such recognition is considered indispensable to 
the satisfactory study of Latin, Greek, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, etc. ; 
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That the student expends the greater part of his 
. energy in the thought that he will have to face an 
examination upon these recognized subjects ; 

That he concentrates his efforts upon the recognized 
subjects and expends but little on drawing, which 
carries no sanction. 

It is therefore necessary to obtain recognition of 
drawing in examinations where it does not yet exist 
considering the important part played by the teaching of 
drawing in general education and its subsequent applica- 
tion in technical education. 

Resolved : | 

That the teaching of drawing be no longer con- 
sidered as an accessory outside the normal cycle of 
studies, and still less as a polite accomplishment ; that it 
should be obligatory in all classes and form an integral 
part in the syllabus of each class under the same 
conditions as all other subjects ; | 

That drawing should have its place in the annual 
school examinations and that a drawing test should 
be included in school-leaving and higher certificates ; 

That the marks given for drawing in all examina- 
tions shall be awarded in accordance with the regula- 
tions in force—without preliminary subtraction or 
addition. 


No. 9. The last subject dealt with was APPRECIATION 
OF ART. 

A paper was contributed by Prof. Marek (Czecho- 
Slovakia), in which he pictured the joy and satisfaction 
experienced when looking at and handling a simple 
little object, such as a hand-made jug: how the thing 
containing within itself a measure of its maker's soul 
reveals that spirit to those in whom the sense of apprecia- 
tion is developed. 

Mrs. Evan Campbell (Parents' National Educational 
Union) spoke of the importance of early training in 
bringing the wonders of Nature with their purity in 
form and colour to the notice of children, leading them 
to seek similar beauties in works of art. 

Miss Chandler (Metropolitan Museum, New York) 
sent a note concerning the story hour in the museum, 
which has for its aim teaching children to see and love 
beauty by bringing art treasures to their notice. Stories 
are presented in graphic, dramatic fashion so that the 


people of the past, and the things which they made, 


become real They are illustrated by lantern slides 
shown in the large lecture hall, and the illustrative objects 
are sought out in the museum galleries afterwards. 

А combined paper from Mr. Cecil Hallett, Mr. Н. 
Wellington and myself, prefaced by the Chairman of 
the Sudeley Committee, Lord Northbourne, dealt with 
museum-guiding activities in London, together with side 
issues and the scope of the Circulation Department of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, points taken up in the 
resolutions. 

А Russian member announced that there were now 
600 museums in his country, all free, and guides were 
provided. 

Resolved : 

That teachers seek to awaken the feeling for beauty 
in children of tender age and upwards by bringing 
them into the presence of Nature, by encouraging 
them through close and sympathetic observation to 
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have respect and love for things well made and for 

works of art ; 

It is to be desired that all movements towards 
making art intelligible to the people shall be offered 
every encouragement; as contributing to the 
development, not only of knowledge, but adding to 
the intelligent interest and joy in life ; 

That guided lectures be organized in all museums 
and public collections and that they should be 
gratuitous ; 

That schools both in capital.cities and in the 
provinces should make use of this gratuitous service 
as part of the school scheme ; 

That apprentices, students, employees should enjoy 
the use of the same service, specially organized to 
suit their requirements ; 

That a service of well-informed guides should be 
established for conducting visits to historic monu- 
ments ; 

That the history of art, in order to show its place 
and value in life, should be made a subject for courses 
arranged for boys and girls in higher public schools ; 

That courses for adults should comprise critical 
appreciation of art ; 

That a collection of objects, reproductions, slides 
and films should be lent to provincial museums, 
schools of art, technical institutes, and public schools 
under certain conditions and in the care of a cir- 
culation department ; 

That an international service of interchange be 
established of pupils’ or teachers works, and of 
students and teachers. 

To illustrate Subject No. 9, I gave a specimen lecture- 
tour on “Тһе Arts in England in the time of 
Shakespeare,” with lantern slides lent Бу the Circulation 
Department. 

Ап extra paper was contributed by a Russian Soviet 
delegate to show the efforts made to improve in printing, 
book production, and posters. АШ seemed to be pro- 
duced for political propaganda. 

The visit to the children's section in the City of Paris 
Pavilion was a good antidote. Here was all gaiety and 
colour suitable for showing a féte day at school, with 
its equipment of library, classrooms, studio, etc., 
entirely worked out by scholars in elementary schools. 

Prof. Hourticq's lecture on Aristotle's text : “ Man 
is the most intelligent of creatures because he has two 
hands," and a demonstration by M. J. Ruppert showing 
the toilet of a Roman patrician lady from morning to 
that required by the Imperial court were of great value 
and interest. | 

The City Fathers welcomed the Congress hospitably in 
their noble Hotel de Ville. 

But our “guide, philosopher and friend," was 
M. Louis Guébin, late art inspector to the City of Paris, 
who engineered the Congress from its beginning to a 
successful issue. To his unselfish labours every member 
is deeply indebted ; while the untiring efforts of Prof. 
Ritter, of Berne, rallied the art teachers from all quarters 
of the globe. 

The Czecho-Slovak delegates gave a hearty invitation 
to Prague for the next Congress so that our parting 
words were: “ Au revoir, Prague, 1928 ! "' 
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MODERN TIMES 


(being the latter portion of the author's MEDIZVAL 
AND MODERN TIMES). 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, PH.D., 
Professor of History in Columbia University. 


Cloth. Illustrated. viiit-435 pages. 6s. 6d. 


MODERN TIMEs presents for middle and upper form students a well-proportioned, 
broad and interesting treatment of those developments of history that have, in their 
effects, a direct bearing on the industrial, social and political life of to-day. The book 
covers the period from the Age of Louis XIV to 1918, and thus meets the requirements 
of the majority of School Examination syllabuses in Modern European History. The 
illustrative scheme includes more than тоо photographs and drawings, as well as 
eighteen coloured, and many black and white, maps. There are also questions bearing 
on the various sections into which each chapter is divided. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUSES 


IN HISTORY 
By M. C. BISHOP, К. C. WILLARD, and E. К. ROBINSON. Each 32 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Each book consists of fourteen outline maps, with suggested assignments, the purpose of which is to 
familiarize the student with the more important geographical and political features which influenced the 
course of ancient, medieval, and modern history. Ап ingenious arrangement by which tracing paper 
is bound in opposite the maps affords facilities for their reproduction, and renders them adaptable for use 
with any historical text. | | 


The following books are available : 


ENGLISH HISTORY ; EUROPEAN HISTORY TO 1714; EUROPEAN HISTORY SINCE 1714; MEDIAVAL AND 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY ; GENERAL HISTORY ; ANCIENT HISTORY ; AMERICAN HISTORY. 


ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE 
By EDWARD M. FIELD, M.A., and E. STEVINSON. 


An introductory four years’ course which seeks to interpret existing conditions by relating them to their 
origins in the past ; co-ordinates English history with the histories of Europe, the Empire, and the World ; 
emphasizes the continuity of human progress ; and stresses the importance of social development. 


BOOK ONE (From Earliest Times to 1485). By BOOK THREE (From 1660 to 1815). Ву Е. М. 


E. STEVINSON. Illustrated. With Suggestions FIELD, M.A. Illustrated. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 

for Handwork at the end of each Chapter. 

160 pp. 15. 9d. BOOK FOUR (From 1815 (с the end of the Great 
BOOK TWO (From 1485 to 1660). By E. M. War). By E. M. FELD, M.A. 320 pages. 

FIELD, M.A. Illustrated. 192 pages. 2s. 2s. 9d. 


Prospectuses containing specimen pages from the books mentioned above will be forwarded on application, 
together with an illustrated list of historical publications. Books sent on approval to teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY, LTD., Publishers, 
7, QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUINCIL 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION, 
CONSTITUTED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL. 2%Һ FEBRUARY, 1912. 


Why Should I Register ? 


TE IS is a question which qualified teachers sometimes ask. The 
answer will be indicated if the following facts are considered :— 


1. For over half a century the teachers of this country tried to establish their 
work on a professional basis. Their aim was to have a worthy standard of attainment 
and professional skill and to exclude from responsible teaching work all who failed 
to reach this standard. 


2. In all professions, properly so-called, the standards of admission are devised 
and maintained mainly by representative members of the profession, while the names 
of those who gain admission are recorded in an Official Register which is formed and 
kept by the representative Council. 


3. In callings where there is no Official Register it is impossible to prevent the 
intrusion of unqualified persons, with the result that those who are qualified suffer 
in pocket and in prestige. 

4. Every qualified teacher should become Registered, since failure to fulfil this 
obligation weakens the Teachers Council in 115 efforts to establish the work of teaching 
as a recognized Profession and to secure for all qualified teachers a due measure of 
public regard. 


€ 


5. Admission to the Register involves a single and final payment of Two Pounds. 
There is no annual subscription since the Teachers Council is not а society or association, 
but a representative body charged by law with the duty of forming and keeping the 
Official Register. 


6. Although Registration is not yet compulsory, the indications are that before 
long all positions of responsibility in the teaching service will be closed to unregistered 
persons. Apart from this, 11 is the clear duty of all qualified teachers to follow the example 
of the 76,000 who have already applied to be Registered 1n token of their desire to become 
members of a recognized Profession. 


FORMS OF APPLICATION AND FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.l. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE YEOMAN. 
By Josian OLDFIELD, D.C.L. (Oxon.). 


Lycurgus, in his building up the State of Sparta, laid 
before himself that the most important of all things was 
the education of youth. He further laid down that all 
education should have in view the ultimate future of 
the individual, and through the individual, of the race. 


Every educationist takes a wide outlook upon the 
world and formulates his ideas of education with regard 
not only to the development of character, but also to the 
fitting of men for the keen competition of life. 


To-day, scientific education is the one which looms 
largely in popular mind, because science has made such 
enormous strides and has offered such bounteous gifts 
to the race that there is no wonder that an exaggerated 
importance has been attributed to scientific education. 
I would, however, plead for the recognition of agriculture, 
apart from science, as being of great value in the develop- 
ment of the British race and of the future of the land. 


There are two very distinct characters, both of which 
require the same education up to a certain extent, but 
each of which needs its specialization afterwards. There 
is the scientific mind that will busy itself in solving the 
problem of how to make two ears of corn grow where 
one grew before. There is also the mechanical mind, 
which teaches a man how to drive a straight furrow with 
a plough, and how to know bindweed and dock roots 
when he sees them. So far, education has very largely 
centred itself upon the first class. Agricultural colleges 
have been founded throughout the land, and every young 
farmer will do wisely to go to one of these for his educa- 
tional development. The other class has been largely 
neglected, and it is for the education of these that I 
would raise a plea as one of natidnal importance. 


The countryside is attractive to those who are born in 
it. Agriculture is fascinating to those who have been 
brought up to watch the seasons coming, the budding 
and falling of leaves, the advent of the cuckoo, and the 
low flying of the partridges on the stubble. To follow 
a plough and be proud of doing a straight furrow and 
getting a depth of tilth is a pride worthy of any workman. 
To be able to plash a hedge and to know which shoots 
to cut and which to half-cut and which to leave, so that 
next year the fence will be strong, low and full of life, 
can never be learned out of books. For horsemanship 
a boy must begin young, or he will never have the assur- 
ance and touch which will make him a good waggoner, 
and which will give him such insight into horses’ tem- 
perament and character as will enable him to get the best 
out of the most unruly animal by combined gentleness 
and firmness. To secure the best crop from a field it 
is not only necessary to know what the soil contains and 
lacks, when is the best month to sow, and what are the 
best strains of seeds to use. И is also necessary to be able, 
in walking across the field, to tell whether it is better 
to harrow to-day or to-morrow ; whether the green 
blades that are coming up should be eaten off by sheep 
to make them sturdy, and increase their tillering, or 
whether it is well to roll the worm casts and press the 
sprouting grain back into its bed. 


What we need much more to-day is an appreciative 
love of the land by those who are of the land, so that 
instead of being attracted by clerkships and town jobs— 
where cinemas and street corners occupy the evening 
hours—the sons of the yeomen would find in their own 
work the same pride and joy that their forefathers did. 
Too often the education which a boy gets fits him for 
town life but unfits him for country occupation, and in- 
sofar as this exists it tends to increase the lure of town 
and to desolate the countryside: What I plead for then 
is that an occupation which needs early education should 
have this training as part of the recognized education 
of our agricultural boys and girls. 

Takean illustration. Ihave a field that needs fencing. 
I could give scope for the village school to send up half 
a dozen boys for one hour a day to work at this fence 
under my skilled workmen. At the end of the term these 
boys should not only be examined in arithmetic and 
history, but if there is any likelihood of them becoming 
farmers, they should also pass an examination in 
scientific fencemaking. I keep cows. I could arrange 
for the village school to send up half a dozen girls for 
an hour a day to learn milking, setting of cream, churning 
of butter and the making of soft cheeses under a skilled 
dairywoman, so that at the end of the term those girls 
whose aspiration was to become heads of a country house 
and wives of capable farmers, and helpmates for husbands 
who are trying to make England richer by developing 
more from her soil, should be examined not only in French 
and botany but also in milking and butter-making. I keep 
horses and ponies, and I could arrange for two or three 
boys from the village school to come up for an hour a 
day to learn how to handle, to harness, to feed and to 
water horses, so that if they are going to have land of 
their own when they grown up, they should at the end of 
the term be prepared to be examined not only in geo- 
graphy and algebra, but also in horsemanship. 


The objection so often raised has been that work of 
this sort tends to take a boy away from school too young, 
and to turn him into a permanent labourer and prevent 
his mental development. This is entirely a fallacious 
way of looking at the matter. England needs practical 
as well as scientific, economical farming. She needs men 
who love to work on the land. She needs more men and 
women to whom the country should be the home and not 
the town the attraction, and for this purpose an educa- 
tion must be provided which meets the needs not only of 
scientific farmers, but of the mentally developed yeomen. 


Practical education in farming should go hand in hand, 
for those who need it, with the wider mental education on 
subjects of scientific and racial interest for our rural 
village school children. А class in handcrafts is always 
good, but a class in practical work is far better. Educa- 
tion should be done under conditions approximating 
as nearly as possible to the conditions which are to be 
found when men go out into after life to live. 
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COMPOSITION—A SUGGESTION. 
By E. M. M. HAYNES. 
Lecturer 3n English, Homerton College, Cambridge. 


It is not perhaps sufficiently recognized in our schools 
that the teaching of composition should be based on a 
training of the senses. Our great writers are men of 
acute sense perception. They live life to the full and 
because of that fullness seek to pass on their impressions, 
so that the reader is able, in some degree, to re-live them. 
This fullness of perception is the secret of the powerful 
appeal of the lines of Keats’ “Autumn,” in which we 
not only see the orchard he describes, but seem to 
experience also the warmth of the autumn day and the 
chill of the slight wind that ends it; we smell the ripe 
apples of “ the mossed cottage trees " and the warm 
"honey which has o'erbrimmed the clammy cells of 
the bees and the drowsy fume of ће poppies" ; we almost 
taste the ripe fruit and the cloying honey. Such is the 
power of the poet who cried, '' Oh for a life of sensa- 
tions.” 


Such also is the appeal of the following passage from 
Hardy's “ Far from the Madding Crowd ” : 


" To-night these trees sheltered the southern slope 
from the keenest blasts, which smote the wood and 
floundered through it with a sound as of grumbling, or 
gushed over its crowning boughs in a weakened moan. 
The dry leaves in the ditch simmered and boiled in the 
same breezes, a tongue of air occasionally ferreting out 
a few, and sending them spinning across the grass. А 
group or two of the latest in date amongst this dead 
multitude had remained till this very mid-winter time 
on the twigs which bore them, and in falling rattled 
against the trunks with smart taps 


““ The thin grasses more or less coating the hill were 
touched by the wind in breezes of differing powers, and 
almost of differing natures—one rubbing the blades 
heavily, another raking them  piercingly, another 
brushing them like a soft broom. The instinctive act 
of humankind was to stand and listen, and learn how the 
trees on the right and the trees on the left wailed or 
chaunted to each other in the regular antiphonies of a 
cathedral choir; how hedges and other shapes to 
leeward then caught the note, lowering it to the tenderest 
sob; and how the hurrying gust then plunged into 
the south, to be heard no more.”’ 


Here it is evident that the author has trained his 
hearing so that the varied sounds made by the wind 
through the trees and through the grass have become 
distinguishable by him. He has conveved to us the 
impression of a first hand experience. Such writing as 
this carries with it the conscious glow of life and brings 
conviction. 


Would it not be possible, with such passages as these 
in mind, to lead children to live a fuller life of sense 
. perception and out of that fullness to seek a greater 
power of expression? The use of vague terms and 
"woolly " phrases is still the most difficult problem a 
teacher of English has to face. This is the result of 
imperfect experience. А thing which has not been 
experienced cannot be described with anv power of 
conviction, and experience comes through the senses. 
It is not often now that an abstract idea is given as the 


subject of a child's “essay " so-called, but it is not 
sufficiently realized that actual feeling, actual experience, 
should precede writing. 


But it is not enough to ask children to describe what 
they have seen or done ; the actual power of seeing must 
be enlarged. It is necessary to observe a thing closely 
and to observe it purposefully in order that it may be 
seen. Few people have the power of accurate observa- 
tion. It would be well to devise exercises which would 
cause children to look more closely at things in their 
walks, in their homes, at school. They might be asked 
to notice in what various ways people walked, or to 
observe as many different boots and shoes as possible. 
It is equally important to learn to notice what they hear, 
touch, taste, and smell. To sit quietly listening some- 
times with the eyes shut is enough to convince anyone 
that we miss much that might come to us through the 
ear. Why not encourage children to do this and to 
describe what they hear? Why not, with the eyes 
closed, finger the surface of things, of wood, of stone, of 
textiles? Why not also encourage more often the 
description of actions just performed, at first of simple 
actions and then of a more complicated process? The 
child's experience would thus become richer and in the 
effort to express what he has actually experienced he 
would acquire a grasp of language, and of language 
which is concrete. We do not want ''fine writing " 
from children but clear concrete expression, and that can 
come only from a clear, concrete experience. 


The great writer convinces because he has something 
to say, he feels the need of expression, and he does so 
because he would share his experience. “ Out of the 
fullness of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” Too often 
we expect conviction from a child who has nothing to 
say, because he has no experience and hence feels no 
desire to speak. Give him the experience; make it 
possible that he sees, hears, smells, touches, tastes and 
acts and—out of the fullness of his feeling he will then 
speak, and speak convincingly. 


Theodosius on Education. 

* All people of experience know too well that local 
authorities—like other human beings—love an orgy of 
expenditure on building, and in the course of my career 
I have found education committees far readier to spend 
thousands on building a new school than to add 710 to 
the salary of a poor underpaid. competent teacher. . . . 
Too many people forget that education, after all, is the 
training of faculty, which means making children do 
things—and difficult things. For this the essentials are a 
teacher of character, a few books, a blackboard, and four 
walls and a roof."—HMr. C. E. Theodosius (a former 
H.M.I.) in The Times. 


An Exhibition to Visit. 

А School Boys' Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from January 2nd to 
8th. Prizes are being offered by the Corporation of Bath 
and other corporations and guilds for competitions in 
which anv boy could take part, without entrance fee. 
The aim of the exhibition is to encourage handicraft, and 
to interest boys in such hobbies by showing them what 
can be done with a little patience and perseverance. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 
F. Н. Ceci, BROCK. 


Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College, University of 
London. 


When the head master of Rugby declared before a 
meeting of the British Association that “ teachers, 
administrators, and theorists ought to recognize how 
truly educated were many who had escaped, it might 
be thought, prematurely from the direct influences of 
the school," the most self-satisfied of teachers must have 
felt the need for a scrutiny of our present methods. 
“Тһе agricultural labourer," continued Mr. Vaughan, 
‘‘isa better educated man often than the clerk who has 
suffered immersion in a secondary school course.” 
“Тһе thought-free idleness at cottage door, the friendly 
banter in the village taproom, or the argument of the 
workman’s club, are not so vapid, so unrefreshing, as 
the revues and many other of the half-decent dramas 
ane books with which the more educated kill their 
elsure.”’ 


The profession has been accustomed already to the 
attacks of those outside its ranks. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. H. G. Wells have, each in his turn, published 
some incisive and pertinent criticism of existing educa- 
tional institutions and methods. But this has not 
greatly disturbed those whose work is in the school. 
After all, playwrights and novelists are concerned with 
producing interesting works which will attract and 
amuse the public for whom they are intended. To the 
practical difficulties, limitations, and requirements of 
school organization they are for the most part strangers; 
and we must not grudge them the privilege of making 
copy out of our efforts and failures, provided that we 
are allowed the right of entirely neglecting their criticism. 
Such has been the schoolmaster’s attitude. But Dr. 
Vaughan is no external critic ; he is of the craft ; his 
admissions command consideration. Though the fact 
that our ideal of learning has failed to influence those 
whom it is intended to inspire has been admitted before, 
hitherto the blame has been placed by teachers— 
whatever their pupils may say—upon the intellectual 
weaknesses of those whom it is their misfortune to have 
to educate. While speaking a few months ago upon the 
value of English as a school subject, Dr. Lyttelton, the 
late head master of Eton, admitted that “ Boys at our 
big public schools at the age of sixteen have no belief 
in learning. They do not work for knowledge, except as 
a means of livelihood." It is here openly acknowledged 
that the learning offered by the schools does not attract, 
but the implication still is that the fault is with the 
pupil. 

Without presuming, therefore, to fix the blame, one 
may safely assert that academic learning, scientific 
generalized knowledge does not make any direct appeal 
to the majority of young people, even to those who come 
of refined or of wealthy families. The persistent ignoring 
of this important fact by the teaching profession has 
led to a serious loss of sympathy between the champions 
or exponents of education and the mass of common 
people. The want of understanding is all the more to 
be regretted because it is the result of a lop-sided con- 
ception of efficiency in the two classes. At one end of 
the educational see-saw sit those whom their opponents 


would call ''highbrows "—men and women whose 
minds are stored with abstract and generalized learning 
and who are so convinced of the sufficiency of their equip- 
ment that they often regard the first-hand knowledge 
which comes from experience as negligible or even con- 
temptible. At the other end is the far more numerous 
class which believes that education and all that apper- 
tains to it is, for some reason beyond their comprehen- 
sion, the proper occupation for children ; but that the 
business of man is “ to put away childish things ” and 
to concern himself with those practical problems of life 
which must be solved as they arise. Such people may 
well be called “ flappers,’’ whatever their age and sex. 
They have an immense zest for first-hand experience, 
and they fill their lives with incidents which take on for 
them the appearance of a series of moving objects 
without relation or common cause. А mind stored with 
the ripe wisdom of experience is, perhaps, the most 
splendid possession which a man can have ; but this 
unrelated sequence of impressions, eagerly acquired 
and quickly forgotten, is a very different type of equip- 
ment. The noticeable weakness in the mental make-up 
of our average working or business man is shown in his 
inability to illuminate the daily occurrences of life with 
the light of his past experience. Life is to him, not a 
flood of consciousness in which each moment conditions 
and penetrates the next, but a series of wholly new and 
quite unrelated individual impressions. The result of 
this contrast in mental outlook is that the ''high- 
brows '' regard the life of experience as composed merely 
of illustrations of certain general and abstract laws ; and 
their conversation quickly dismisses the particular and 
falls into the language of general terms. Тһе“ flappers ” 
on the other hand ignore the presence of continuity 
and relation in the life of individual and community, 
and concern themselves only with the sensations of the 
passing moment. The one fails to satisfy through the 
abstract unreality of his thoughts; the other wearies 
by reason of the disjointed and disconnected gossip 
which he mistakes for richness of experience. 


The first result, therefore, which emerges from this 
survey is that experience, in order to be educative, must 
grow into a generalized comment upon certain aspects 
of life. It does not at all follow from this that it need 
lose its raciness or vital flavour. Indeed it is essential 
to true wisdom that it should never be very far removed 
from the round of daily incident. Mr. Weller, senior, 
enjoyed perhaps the most vivid personal acquaintance 
of any man with individual widows ; but that does not 
prevent him from offering some very sage advice upon 
widows in general. Indeed his deepest wisdom is almost 
gnomic. The fault of our educational method is not, 
therefore, the stress which it lays upon generalized 
knowledge—for generalized knowledge, rightly under- 
stood, is merely an economical and convenient concen- 
tration of stored experience. What is amiss is that the 
whole period of school life is handed over to the acquisi- 
tion of masses of generalized knowledge, and the means 
of applying such knowledge to the particular circum- 
stances of life is delayed until schooldays are over. By 
that time learning has become in the minds of our pupils 
a thing apart—the business of childhood and of a special 
childish institution. To be interested in learning is the 
mark of people of retarded growth, for that is the 
character which the scholar presents to the mind of the 
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man of the world. Life is now beginning, and the youth, 
going out to face its problems and its dangers, feels like 
David in the armour of Saul, and is glad to lay aside the 
cumbrous, ill-fitting equipment which he has never 
learnt to use. The method of our education in general 
is still the method which has long been discarded in the 
teaching of Latin, when the pupil spent a year or two 
in committing to memory the rules of grammar and 
syntax and was then supposed to be suitably equipped 
to face the difficulties of translation and composition. 
Precisely the same process 15 being followed in our schools 
to-day, except that the moment of application is delayed 
until the pupil passes from the care of his teachers and 
is left to make the experiment alone. 

The remedy can be found only by a new conception 
of what the school is. If education is to enable men and 
women to acquire learning from experience and to 
illuminate fresh experience by garnered learning, the 
school must be a place not only where knowledge can be 
acquired, but where knowledge can be put to good use. 
The measure of a school's efficiency will in the future be 
gauged not by the ability of the pupils to write down 
upon paper short and largely memorized answers to 
display the extent of learning imbibed, but by the outpat 
of masters and boys in investigations in science and 
scholarship, in original creation in art and literature, and 
in the organization and conduct of affairs in the model 
community to which they belong. ''In time to come," 
said Sanderson, '' the schoolmaster will not be a teacher 
only, he will be a worker in some kind of knowledge 
and will lead his boys with him." 


OBITUARY. 


Miss E. P. Hughes. 

Miss Elizabeth Phillipps Hughes, LL.D., M.B.E., of 
Barry, who was acknowledged as the foremost woman 
educationist in Wales, died on Saturday, December 
19th, aged 75. 

She spent the whole of her long and distinguished 
scholastic career to promote the cause of women's 
education, not only in Wales, but in connection with 
the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
also in the Far East. It was her influence which mainly 
induced the University of Cambridge to set up the first 
college to train women teachers. 

At the suggestion of the Mikado, she organized the 
movement resulting in the creation of the first women's 
training college at Tokyo. 


Miss Rosa Bassett. 

The death occurred at the Women's Hospital, Clapham 
Common, S.W., on Saturday, December 19th, of Miss 
Rosa Bassett, B.A., M.B.E., head mistress of Streatham 
County Secondary School. 

Miss Bassett met with a serious accident during the 
frosty weather, when she fell and broke her thigh. She 
was taken to the hospital, an institution for which she 
had worked since its foundation, and died from shock. 

During the war Miss Bassett rendered valuable 
service in various directions, and later devoted her 
energies not only to her scholastic duties, but to public 
work. Her death will be regretted by thousands of past 
students of Streatham and of Stockwell Secondary 
Schools, from which hundreds of her previous pupils 
have become teachers in L.C.C. and other schools. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
NOVEMBER RESULTS. 


I. Private Enterprise in Education. 


Most of the essays sent in offered an unqualified 
defence of independent schools, suggesting that independ- 
ence alone is a guarantee of excellence. Моге dis- 
criminating comment is of greater value. It should be 
recognized that the claim to independence must rest on 
valid proofs of efficiency. The judges desire to express 
special appreciation of the effort of a competitor who 
suggests that an inspector should be “а kind of fer- 
tilizing insect." 


The First Prize of ONE GUINEA goes to: 
Miss М. D. FIFER, 5, Southey Road, Wimbledon. 
And the Second Prize of HALF A GUINEA goes to: 
Mr. W. D. Ковектѕ, 16, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone. 


II. Му Favourite Poem. 

Oddly enough some competitors failed to note that the 
poem was to be transcribed. They submitted appreciative 
essays instead and so placed themselves outside the 
competition. 

The prizes are divided and FIVE SHILLINGS goes 
to each of the following : 

KATHLEEN KINGSTON (15), 

Girls’ School, Islington. 

PHYLLIS HABBERLEY (13), Ludgvan Council School, 

Long Rock, S.O. 


ENA DEVERILL (9), Haledon House School, Slough. 


Dame Alice Owen's 


JANUARY COMPETITIONS. 


I. For competitors of any age. 


А First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 1,100 words or less on 


School Text-books on History. 


Names of books should be accompanied by name of 
publisher and price. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


A First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
live Shillings are offered for 


A Map of My District. 


Competitors should draw maps of the district in 
which they live. The prizes will be awarded for neatness 
and accuracy. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's name 
and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for Com- 
petition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for each 
set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that the 
age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has been given 
in the work must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of February and 
the results will be published in our March number. 
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MUSIC. 


SOME APPROACHES TO MUSIC. 
By J. Т. ВАУІМ. 


In these notes Major Bavin gives hints and practical 
counsel to teachers of music, with special reference to the 
early stages of instruction. 


Just as there are diversities of opinions and diversities 
of minds in other concerns of life, so there are and 
always will be in regard to music. It will be useful, 
therefore, to consider the different ways in which music 
makes its appeal, the different lines on which it may 
be approached. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the value of singing, both as the child’s own earliest 
means of making music and of hearing it. But often 
there is a lack of opportunities for children of hearing 
other kinds of music, and so of enlarging their musical 
experiences. It is here that the gramophone and the 
player-piano are useful, especially the former through 
its power of reproducing every: kind of music. It is 
important that this widening of the horizon should be a 
definite part of our scheme. 

The ways in which this may be accomplished are 
many, but experience shows that intelligent listening is 
the ground-work of them all. How are we to know that 
children are listening intelligently ? We can test this by 
directing attention to some point that occurs in the 
course of the music, and asking a question upon the 
point at the end of the performance. We may refer, 
for example, to the repetitions of the chief tune or a 
part of it; the build (form) of the tune; the sound of a 
certain instrument, when it is playing and when it is 
silent, or the general character of the music. Recently 
in some thirty schools, after hearing about the chief 
incidents in the story of Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream," the children never failed on hearing 
Mendelssohn's Nocturne (L-1651) to connect it with the 
part of the story where all are asleep, although no clue 
was previously given by the title of the music. Some 
people belittle the value of this “ analytical" training 
on the ground that it is mechanical, that they never 
listen in such a way, and that the mere sugzestion of it 
kills music for them. As well might the litterateur cavil 
at the listening and observing which form the early 
approaches to language ! 

Another line of approach is to call attention to the 
different rhythms employed.  Beethoven's Minuet іп 
G and Bach’s Gavotte in E (2577), Schubert’s Moment 
Musical and Tschaikovsky’s Chanson Triste (D-1420), 
Bizet’s Overture to Carmen (L-1208), Beethoven’s 
Allegretto Scherzando from the Eighth Symphony 
(L-1539), and Tschaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite 
(467-8-9), are all good for this purpose. The “ colour "' 
sense, noting the different effects of the instruments 
employed, appeals to some. And to others the interest 
15 aroused Бу setting the imagination to work through 
music bearing a suggestive title. 

Let it be remembered these are only possible lines of 
approach: utilize as many as possible, so as to reach the 
greatest number of minds. And then let it be emphasized 
once more that music is all that matters, and let us hear 
it again as a work of art, a whole, without any thought 
of its constituent parts. 


MADRIGALS. 
Bv REGINALD TANSLEY. 


Historically, the art of writing music for unaccom- 
panied ensemble singing came to its full flowering in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, that wonderful period in our 
national history when the great tides of learning and 
mental activity released by the Renaissance were at 
their full flood, and when the united mind of England 
was, like Whitman's poet, stepping out daringly towards 
unknown regions. The essentially secular leanings of 
our country at that time are made clearly evident by 
the fact that the composition and singing of madrigals 
and other similar music was cultivated to an extent 
that left Continental nations far behind. England cannot 
show such splendid church music—masses, motets, апа 
so on—as that produced by the Netherlands and Italy, 
but our secular Tudor music has never been surpassed. 

Nobody can sing madrigals, or listen to them, without 
being impressed by their freshness, gaiety and straight- 
forwardness—qualities clearly evident in the mental 
and practical activities of the time in which they were 
produced. The same open-hearted and careless jollity 
pervading the madrigals and ballets of Morley and 
Weelkes is felt in “Тһе Merry Wives of Windsor ”; 
the “ Songs and Sonnets" of Byrd and Gibbons аге 
the musical counterpart of much of Spencer and the 
lyrical verse of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Fellowes’ book of English “ Madrigal Verse ” is a 
splendid collection of poetry. To read it is to be shown 
unmistakably the high level attained by the writers, 
even though many of the pieces were clearly done for 
the purpose of being set to music. Such lyrics as “ Since 
first I saw your face," “ Dear, if you change," “ Come, ` 
live with me,” “ Love me not for comely grace,” “ Come, 
heavy sleep,"—to name only a few, are some of the most 
beautiful in Elizabethan poetry. Мо other nation 
possesses such a collection of verse as that written 
during the time of the Tudors, nor can boast of so many 
splendid madrigals as were composed by the men whose 
music played its part in making the history of that period 
of our island story so famous. 

The lives of the Tudor sovereigns also furnish 
interesting glimpses of the musical current that flowed 
so strongly in England. King Henry VIII not only 
encouraged music in his court, but was also a capable 
musician. He could sing excellently at sight, play the 
cithern, and composed masses, songs and instrumental 
music. His song “ Pastime with good company I love ” 
is first-class. Anne Boleyn is credited with а very sad 
and beautiful “Air,” said to have been composed shortly 
before her execution, and Queen Elizabeth set an 
example to her people by being able to sing, as well as 
play several instruments. 

As the desire to know the wild flowers of even a small 
tract of countryside may lead to a thorough-going study 
of its fauna and flora, so may the practice of Tudor 
madrigals and songs become one of the avenues to a 
fuller knowledge of the history of England when it was 
not only “а nest of singing birds," but, bathing in the 
full sunshine of the Renaissance, also took a leading 
place in the world of literature, thought, and practical 
affairs. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Circular 1371 and Block Grants. 


Circular 1371 has been the text of more animadversion 
than any other document issued from the Board since 
its birth іп 1899. It is so ably discussed elsewhere in 
this issue of the EDUCATION OUTLOOK that there seems 
little more to be added. At first sight it looked like an 
official kite sent up to show how the winds were blowing. 
It has done more than that—it has created a tempest 
which gives no signs of abating until the President has 
been prevailed upon to draw it down again. А closer 
examination of the document revcals the fact that the 
“ Board of Education have decided '' (why will it persist 
in this needless plurality) “ that they can reasonably 
limit their grant to local education authorities." Also 
that the '' President of the Board has decided that he 
would not be justified in making a demand of (41,781,414 
on the taxpayer." And thirdly that H.M. Government 
have reached “ the decision that in the existing state of 
the national finances it is necessary to place a limit 
upon the demands to be made upon the Exchequer in 
the year 1926-27." If any doubt on the matter yet 
remained, the Scottish Authorities have been assured 
that the circular “ must be regarded as embodying the 
carefully considered view of His Majesty's Government. 

Well, the carefully considered view of the Government 
is that the present grant formula must go, and some- 
thing called a “ block grant ” take its place. And this 
“ block grant ” is to be, for each of the 317 authorities, 
“а sum equal to the grant payable in 1924-25 on elemen- 
tary education less 1 per cent." and “а sum equal to the 
grant for 1924-25 on higher education ” less the sums 
since disallowed under revised regulations. But that 
doesn't finish the calculation. Тһе first sum is to be 
further reduced Бу 30s. for each child on the register 
last March, under the age of five, and the second sum is 
to be smaller by about £193,000. 

It is fairly certain that some modification will have to 
be made either in the basis of the grant or possibly 
the date of its inception. Lord Meston's Committee is 
slow to report, and it would be helpful to know what they 
had to say about it. At the moment the student of the 
history of the grant system is somewhat befogged by the 
phraseology used. Capitation grants we know; per- 
centage grants we know, but if this new scheme is a 
block grant, and the other, based on the Kempe Com- 
mittee's report of 1914, not a block grant (but Mr. 
Fisher so described it) our notions of a block grant are 
all wrong. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, and he should 
know, has pointed out that the existing grant in the 
Kempe formula is no less a block grant than its projected 
substitute. Тһе supplementary grant of 1917 was 
a block grant, and Mr. Fisher's substantive grant which 
followed it in 1919 was a block grant. The deficiency 
grant of 1922 for higher education was a block grant, 
for it consolidated in a single sum the original separate 
grants and the residue grant which was to bring them up 
to the statutory fifty per cent. of the authority's expen- 
diture. 

The proposed new scheme of grant, with a fixed basis 
instead of a variable one, presents no such novel features 
as warrants its being termed '' block grants ” in contrast 
to these others. And the fixed basis, the amount of 


grant paid in 1924-25, says the Minister, is to be the 
minimum subject to the modifications mentioned. 

The authorities contend that their educational 
programmes will be held up. They certainly will be. 
The point of urgent moment, however, is how far they 
are secured against being saddled with the cost of 
developments to which they are already committed. On 
the matter of teachers' salaries, they appear needlessly 
alarmed, Even without the Minister's, assurance it is 
obvious that he as well as they are under a binding 
pledge to adhere to the scales as fixed by Lord Burnham. 
To pretend, as they appear to be pretending, that the 
Burnham Scales depend on the continued existence of a 
particular grant formula, is absurd. Sir George Lunn 
is surely unduly alarmed when he says the scales are in 
jeopardy. True the continuance of the scales depends 
on the Exchequer paying its promised proportion. 
But the Minister of Education has definitely and un- 
equivocally stated that that proportion will be main- 
tained. It cannot matter one iota whether the par- 
ticular sums received by local authorities are elements in 
the formula or not. But in all educational discussions a 
good many silly things are said. The point to bear in 
mind in all these arguments is that the Board cannot 
legislate by circular. And these particular proposals 
would seem to require something more than a mere 
Statutory Order. They require an amendment of the 
1921 Act, and Education has sufficient friends in Parlia- 
ment and out of it to sec that such an amendment will 
not get enacted without a fight. 


Circular 1372— The Preliminary Examination for 
Certificates. 

The Board having abolished the certificate examina- 
tion for acting teachers as from 1926, have now given 
notice in Circular 1372 that the preliminary examination 
will not be held again after 1928. The Board's certificate 
for teachers will “ increasingly assume the character of 
an endorsement of qualifications independently attested 
by responsible academic authorities rather than of a 
special diploma attached to special courses of training 
and special examinations devised and directly controlled 
by the Board itself." Іп future, that is after 1928, the 
Board think it should be possible for all candidates for 
admission to Training Colleges or for recognition as 
uncertificated teachers, to qualify by passing one of the 
approved first examinations for secondary schools. 
If, however, the pupil teachers of three years hence find 
it impossible to pass a qualifying examination owing 
to lack of adequate instruction in any particular subject, 
the Board will consider whether any special arrange- 
ments can be made to enable them to qualify. 

The question of the final examination of students in 
Training Colleges will need further consideration, but 
the Board concur with the Committee on Training 
as to the desirability of giving training colleges a greater 
measure of autonomy. 

The Preliminary Certificate Examination has been 
in existence under that name since 1907. Previously 
it was known for years as the Queen's (King’s) Scholar- 
ship examination, These scholarships were instituted 
bv a minute of the Committee of Council on Education, 
dated December 21st, 1846. 
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_ ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 


At the December meeting of the Council it was 
announced that the total number of applications for 
admission to the Official Register of Teachers was 76,299. 
Certificates of Registration have been renewed to the 
number of 18,047, and information had been received 
during the previous month showing that 28 Registered 
Teachers had retired and that two had died. The routine 
work of the Council would be greatly simplified if 
Registered Teachers would send prompt information as 
to changes of post or retirement from active work. 

The Council considered and finally approved a state- 
ment on the training of teachers, prepared by the 
Committee. This will be submitted to the President of 
the Board in accordance with his request that the 
Council should prepare a statement based on the report 
of the Departmental Committee on the training of 
teachers for public elementary schools, and showing how 
far the principles embodied in that report can be 
extended to other types of teaching work. 


The College of Preceptors. 


During next term the lectures on education will be 
continued. Particulars will be found on another page. 
The examination requirements for the diplomas of 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. were modified a few years ago, with 
the aim of bringing the standard of the L.C.P. into line 
with that of a University degree. The change brought 
about some difficulty in arranging the practical teaching 
test for candidates living abroad. It is now provided 
that such candidates may satisfy the test by adducing 
evidence of successful teaching experience, vouched for 
by responsible authorities. 


The Head Masters' Conference. 


The agenda of the annual meeting of the Head Masters' 
Conference at Shrewsbury contains a resolution which 
asks the members to '' view with concern ” the position 
of amateur association football and to say that the 
“ wholesale defection of public schools from association 
to rugby football would be a national disaster." Тһе 
“concern,” if any, will be exhibited in a private session 
only, and the eminent head masters of '' conference 
schools " will be able to mourn secretly over this new 
“disaster " which threatens an already overburdened 
people. 


New Education Fellowship. 


Dr. O'Brien Harris will give a course of lectures on 
“Тһе Howard Plan of Individual Time Tables" at 
11 a.m. on Saturdav mornings, beginning on Saturdav, 
30th January. The lectures will be given at 11, Tavistock 
Square, and from this address full particulars may be 
obtained. 


At the Medical Association Hall, 196, Tavistock 
Square, Professor Marcault will lecture at 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays, February 6th and 13th, on '' Psychological 
Types of Children and Phases on the Evolution of Child 
Consciousness ” with reference to corresponding methods 
in education. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


The Married Woman Teacher has figured much in 
the Courts of late. The cases of Hanson v. Radchffe 
U.D.C. (1922, 2 Ch. 500), Price v. Rhondda U.D.C. 
(1923, 2 Ch. 372) and Sadler v. Sheffield Corporation 
(1924, 1 Ch. 483) have now been followed by Short v. 
Borough of Poole in the Court of Appeal and Fennell 
v. County Borough of East Ham. In neither of these two 
was the question complicated by the circumstances of 
“ dual control" as in the Hanson and Sadler cases. 
There was no question under Sect. 29 (1) of the 1921 
Act which required the managers of non-provided 
schools to carry out any direction of the Authority 
for "the dismissal of any teachers on educational 
grounds." 


Powers of Dismissal. 


The Poole and East Ham plaintiffs were dismissed 
under Section 148 (1). “А local education authority 
may appoint necessary officers, including teachers, to 
hold office during the pleasure of the authority апа... 
may remove any of these officers." Mr. Justice Romer 
in the Divisional Court held that the authority was not 
justified in dismissing Mrs. Short on the ground that she 
was married, in pursuance of a policy not to employ 
married women. He held that the motives underlying 
the notice of dismissal were alien and irrelevant. The 
notice was therefore invalid and the Corporation must 
be restrained from acting on it. It would have been 
interesting to read the judgment of Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
had he had only his brother Judge to influence his 
reasoning. 


Was the Dismissal ultra vires ? 


The Poole authority, however, appealed, and the 
three judges of the Appeal Court unanimously upheld 
the appeal. It was argued that the appellants were 
actuated by motives and aims wholly outside their 
powers as an educational authority. Their notice of 
dismissal was therefore uliva vires, and the letter to 
voluntary schools managers on the question of the 
employment of married women was adduced as stray 
evidence of irrelevancy. Тһе Court, however, refused 
to accept the argument. Section 148 (1) imposed по 
limit on. the authority's powers, and such limits could 
not be self-imposed (R. v. Darlington 6 Q.B. 717): 
And there was no proof that the Council had taken 
into consideration matters other than those belonging to 
their educational sphere." Тһе facts were similar in 
Fennell’s case, and the Divisional Judge naturally 
followed the Court of Appeal. . 


When the Law will not interfere. 


There is no new law here, and no final legal interpreta- 
tion of an abstruse statute. Precisely the same law 
would be applied in the case of a man. The authority 
are legally empowered to act, but they have a discretion 
in the exercise of that power. Scores of Club cases where 
members have been dismissed or suspended have been 
brought to the same test. Was the dismissal ultra vires ? 
If not, was it mala fide? Was it dictated by some alien 
ог spiteful, or irrelevant consideration which vitiated the 
honesty of the discretion. If not, then the Courts 
refuse to interfere even though it might have come 
to a different decision on the facts. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


Bv A CORRESPONDENT. 


Enforcing the Burnham Award. 

The National Union of Teachers has been very active 
both centrally and locally since last these notes appeared, 
and the outlook with regard to salaries has improved. 
When I wrote the December notes the following authori- 
ties had not put the award into operation :—Essex, 
Carmarthenshire, Wimbledon, Croydon, Pembroke, 
Harwich, and Newcastle-under-Lyme. They have not 
done so yet. There is, however, reason to hope the 
Union’s continuous pressure for adoption, both at the 
Board and in the localities, will soon result in success. 
Already the President of the Board has intimated to the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Authority that as from the 
beginning of the next financial year the authority’s grant 
will be adversely affected if the award is not put into 
operation. The local teachers in that area are deter- 
mined they will no longer continue under the Provisional 
Minimum Scale. They are prepared to help the President 
of the Board in enforcing the scale by withholding their 
services immediately action of that kind becomes neces- 
sary, and they are assured, in that event, of full support 
by the Executive of the Union. The teachers have been 
patient beyond precedent. They were awarded Standard 
Scale III in 1920! It is to be hoped the authority, 
faced with prospective financial loss, will be wise enough 
to concede the teachers their rights and thus prevent the 
entire dislocation of their schools. The President of the 
Board having decided to act thus with Newcastle-under- 
Lyme can hardly refuse to apply the same pressure to 
Croydon, Wimbledon, Pembroke, and Harwich, in which 
districts no question of two scales for one area is involved. 
The Executive of the Union is determined to press for 
similar action in each case, and already preliminary steps 
have been taken to ascertain the wishes of the teachers. 
With regard to Essex and Carmarthen it is understood 
that the President of the Board has not yet said the final 
word. In Essex the teachers in mass meeting have 
decided they will take no part in any local negotiations 
having as their object a contracting out of the award. 
They will support by action any decision the central 
Executive may find it necessary to make. In Carmar- 
thenshire the spirit is the same. At the moment the 
word is with the President of the Board. 


Circular 1371. 

The attitude of the Union to this now notorious 
circular is one of uncompromising opposition. Immedi- 
ately it was published a manifesto from Hamilton House 
was issued to the press. The principal effects on 
education if the proposals for reducing expenditure 
became operative were plainly indicated. As to whether 
a block grant system would be better than the per- 
centage system now obtaining, the Executive of the 
Union has not yet expressed an opinion. There are 
arguments for and against each system. But, іп any 
change, there must be made ample financial provision for 
expansion and development. Such provision is not only 
not made in the “ block grant” laid down in the 
circular, but the very opposite is plainly indicated as its 
object. The Executive is prepared to organize opposi- 
tion to the circular in every part of the country and will 
spare neither money nor effort in educating the public 
on the effect of its proposals immediately it is made plain 


they are to be pressed. It appears, however, immediate 
action may not be necessary. The President’s conference 
with the representatives of Local Education Authorities 
appears to have moderated somewhat his determination 
to proceed. The full meaning of the understanding 
arrived at between him and them is not yet appreciated. 
There has been no time as yet for the Executive to 
consider the new position, but should it be made plain 
that any considerable reduction—four per cent. has been 
mentioned—in education expenditure has been agreed to 
—even with the consent of the authorities—the policy of 
the Union will be to oppose. Although Lord Eustace 
Percy has gone out of his way to assure the public the 
Burnham Scale of salaries will be paid it is not at all 
likely the National Union will be placated. The Union 
is deeply concerned for the children and will insist they 
shall have a full measure of opportunity. The whole 
matter will be considered by the Executive early in 
January. In the meantime Hamilton House is being 
bombarded with resolutions of protest from local associa- 
tions of the Union. 


Advanced Instruction. 

In connection with the proposals for the reorganization 
of schools as outlined in Circular 1350 the Executive has 
given careful consideration to the provision of adequate 
opportunities for giving advanced instruction to children 
who attend the elementary schools. It has decided that 
where children are transferred to schools established for 
advanced instruction only, the transfers should be 
effected on a selective or non-selective basis according to 
the needs of the area. Further, in the opinion of the 
Executive, such schools should provide courses of instruc- 
tion for pupils up to the age of 15 plus, should be of 
varying types to satisfy the varying needs of the children, 
and should be suitably staffed and equipped for their 
purpose. Where local schemes of reorganization are 
contemplated the Executive expressed the hope that the 
local teachers will send full information to Hamilton 
House as soon as possible, in order that any necessary 
action to improve such schemes before their adoption 
may be taken either at the Board or in the locality. 


The 1926 Conference of the N.U.T. 

Motions for consideration by the annual Easter Con- - 
ference of the Union have now been sent to headquarters. 
The local arrangements by the Portsmouth civic authori- 
ties and the Portsmouth teachers bid fair to provide all 
that is needed to make this annual assembly a record 
success. The Conference will meet in Portsmouth’s 
magnificent Town Hall. It is certain there will be many 
interesting debates on educational subjects, and one such 
is expected on the reorganization of schools and the 
provision of central schools. The proposals of Circular 
1371, if embodied in a Bill by Easter next, will also 
necessarily occupy much time and attention, and in 
addition there are important matters of domestic interest 
for private discussion. Competition for a seat on the 
Executive will not be as keen as usual. In several 
districts there are to be no contests, but in the London 
area there are five candidates for three seats. The office 
of Vice-President is, as usual, much sought after. Five 
candidates have been nominated, but probably not more 
than four will stand for election. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Birkbeck College, age 102. 

Birkbeck College celebrated its 102nd anniversary on 
Wednesday, December 9th. Lord Haldane was in the 
chair and Lord Eustace Percy delivered the foundation 
oration—'' The Adventure of Learning." The Principal, 
Dr. Senter, in his report, said the students numbered 
1,104, 437 being women. The number of internal 
students, 679, is the greatest in the history of the college. 
The Treasury grant of £15,000 has been increased to 
£20,000 per annum, and an application has been made for 
the allocation to the college of a portion of the Bloomsbury 
site, to provide new buildings, the present quarters in 
Breams Buildings having long been inadequate. 


Pedagogic Justices of the Peace. 

Three teachers have been appointed Justices of the 
Peace for Surrey. Mr. A. E. Baxter, who is head master 
of the Queen's Road School, Wimbledon, and a member 
of the Burnham Committee, has joined the Wimbledon 
Bench of Magistrates. Мг. Edward Gale, head of the 
Banstead Council School, and editor of the Surrey 
Teachers’ Quarterly, is on the Epsom Bench. Mr. 
Harry Sanders, handicraft instructor at Farnham, goes 
to the Farnham Bench. 


Some Valuable Fellowships. 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, worth £600 a year, 
to cover the expenses of a stay at an approved American 
University for two years, are the attractive rewards 
offered by the Committee of Award for 1926. They are 
open to persons of British birth domiciled in the British 
Islands, who are graduates of recognized universities, not 
more than thirty years of age, and are unmarried. 
Women as well as men are eligible. Applications should 
be made at once (on a form to be obtained from Mr. R. H. 
Simpson, 50, Russell Square, W.C.1, who is Secretary to 
the Committee) through the authorities of the university 
or college of which the candidate is or was a member. 


Ossett’s Commercial Side. 

Ossett Grammar School has a commercial side the 
curriculum for which includes shorthand, book-keeping, 
a two years’ course in economic history and geography, 
the principles of business methods, economics, an 
Company Law; Commercial French or German, and 
chemistry and physics, as applied to commerce and 
industry. This is a new venture for West Riding, and 
Dr. Baillie, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, con- 
gratulated the head master, Dr. Chapman, оп his 
enlightened curriculum. But Company Law in a boys’ 
school is surely so rare that Ossett must be unique. 


Children and Sleep. | 

Dr. Stella Churchill, L.C.C., addressed a meeting of the 
Parents’ Association, held at Lady Erleigh's house, 65, 
Rutland Gate, on '' The Significance of Sleep to the 
Growing Child." The children in elementary schools, she 
said, almost never had enough sleep—they went to bed 
very late, slept several in a bed, and were wakened to go 
toschool. Ifa child did not awake normally at the right 
time it should go to bed earlier. Мо brain work should 
be done the last thing at night and a child should not 
read in bed or be read to. The address was followed by a 
discussion and a resolution was passed that the Parents' 
Association should prepare a questionnaire on the subject 
for circulation among the schools. 


British Academy's English Prize. 

Professor Joseph Wright, Emeritus Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford, has been awarded the first 
biennial British Academy Prize for English Studies. Its 
value is £100. His “ Dialect Dictionary ” and '' Dialect 
Grammar ” are his best known works. 


Slavonic Studies at King's College. 

The School of Slavonic Studies at King's College, 
London, kept its tenth birthday last month. Теп years 
ago Lord Cecil took the chair in place of Lord Oxford. 
On December 2nd, 1925, Lord Oxford took the chair in 
place of Lord Cecil. In 1915 Dr. Masaryk gave the 
inaugural address. In 1925 his son, Mr. Jan Masaryk, 
was present in his capacity of Czecho-Slovak Minister in 
London, and secured the promise of Lord Oxford to take 
the chair in 1935. Тһе school owes its position to the 
labours of Dr. Burrows, Sir Bernard Pares, and Dr. R. W. 
Seaton-Watson. 


Foundation Plays. 

Birkbeck College, which for a small college possesscs, 
perhaps, the best theatre in London University, added tc 
its achievements in the production of Elizabethan drama 
--“ The Spanish Tragedy ” and“ Arden of Faversham” 
among them—by presenting '' Philaster, or Love Lies 
Bleeding," in honour of Fletcher's centenary. King's 
College chose Barrie's “ Dear Brutus"' for its com- 
memoration week play. 


Harrow's New Head. 

Dr. Gyril Norwood has been appointed to be head master 
of Harrow in succession to the Rev. Lionel Ford, the new 
Dean of York. Dr. Norwood, who is an hon. D.Litt. of 
Bristol University and M.A. of Oxford, is the first layman 
to be appointed to the headship of Harrow. Since 1916 
he has been Master of Marlborough College. Не is fifty 
years of age. 


Burnham Revolters. 

Pembroke County Authority pays lower salaries than 
any authority in the country. Other revolters against 
the Burnham “ Arbitration ” Award are Essex, allotted 
Scale 3 and paying its teachers under Scales 3, 2, and 1; 
Harwich, Scale 3, pays under Scale 2; Croydon, Scale 4, 
combines 3 and 4 ; Wimbledon, Scale 4, uses Old Scale 3 ; 
and Carmarthen County, Scale 3, combines Scales 3 and 2. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme have been told by the Board 
that their grant will be reduced if they persist in a course 
that “ must endanger the efficiency of their educational 
service." 


An Egyptologist on Education. 

“ Every girl should know how to live on the country 
as far as possible, and not on packets from a grocer. 
Every boy should know how to do rough carpentry and 
building. The work of the schoolmaster, at least in the 
warm months, should be mainly in the fields, and the 
schoolroom training in the winter should be similarly 
adapted to the countryside." Thus Sir W. Flinders 
Petrie, the University College Professor of Egyptology. 
He also says: “ We have for fifty years made children 
sit still on benches and use only books. Is it surprising 
that they grow up preferring an indoor life." But do 
they ? 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


DEAR SIR, 


The two years’ training course instituted by the College 
of Preceptors will end in March, and it seems appropriate 
to review the arrangements made and to consider whether 
satisfactory results have accrued from the interesting 
attempt to instruct, in the principles of teaching, 
teachers engaged in school work during the day time. 

When the preliminary announcement was made I 
hailed the proposal as one which would receive keen 
support from a large number of teachers in the London 
area, provided, of course, that capable persons were 
appointed to deliver the lectures ; but I must confess an 
error of judgment, as my subsequent disclosures will 
show. 

An attractive and varied programme has undoubtedly 
been arranged. The subjects have included the teaching 
of English, mathematics, history, and geography. 
Lectures have been given on the nature of personality, 
and on experimental investigations in education. A 
course on the Use of the Blackboard was an early and 
valuable feature. 

For the fourth session provision is made for courses in 
the teaching of the Geography of the British Empire, 
modern languages, and for six lectures on the History of 
Educational Ideas. 

Such a bill of fare should whet the appetites of 
dyspeptic pedagogues, dispel staleness, and stimulate 
their digestive organs to a healthy tone. 

The proviso as to the capability of the lecturers has 
assuredly been fulfilled. Unquestionably, the gentlemen 
who have ministered, and who will minister, to the needs 
of the classes are of repute in the sphere of education. In 
every case the quality of a profound knowledge of the 
subject is combined with general attainments which tend 
to implant in the instructor a width of vision which some 
specialists lack. In addition, most of the lecturers have 
had a very considerable teaching experience which has 
enabled them the more readily to realize the needs and 
problems of their hearers. 

In order to add to the practical value of the instruction 
a serious attempt has been made, by means of demonstra- 
tion lessons to classes of pupils from schools near the 
College, to apply some of the principles enunciated. 
Text-books, equipment, and appliances likely to aid the 
teacher in his work have also been introduced ; and the 
enthusiasm of the lecturers has been very marked. 

And what of the administrative arrangements ? 
Fortunately, the College authorities have accumulated a 
fairly substantial invested fund which has been set aside 
for the purpose of training ; and they are therefore able 
to fix fees which are insufficient to meet the cost of the 
courses. 

But notwithstanding the lowness of the ісе, the 
comfort and convenience of the accommodation provided 
for the classes, the excellence of the lectures, and the 
consideration of, and generous bestowal of courtesy by, 
the College officers, the average attendance has been 
small It reminds one of the old storv of the persons 
who declined the offer of gifts of golden sovereigns 
because they suspected the coins were counterfeit ! 

It has been stated that the teachers who attend 
lectures are not those most in need of instruction in the 
principles and practices of their profession. Naturally, 


I agree whole heartedly with that view! But, personal 
bias aside, there is no gainsaying the fact that most of 
the students (and I tender my sincere apologies to the 
ladies for “ letting them down ” in this way) attracted 
to the courses were not young members of the profession. 

One of the lecturers who was interested to know some- 
thing personal of the personnel discovered that his 
listeners included one inspector, several engaged in 
administration, and a considerable proportion of well- 
qualified teachers holding university degrees. Тһе 
august presence of a number of head masters added to 
the dignity of the company. 

Worthy of more than passing reference is the absence 
of young professionals. То some extent it may be 
regarded as a commentary on our system (or systems) of 
training. Either the latest products are so exceptionally 
proficient that no further guidance is necessary, or they 
are imbued with that idea, even though incapable of 
substantiating it. 

In each alternative, the blame rests very largely with 
the system of training, for it seems to demonstrate a 
lamentable lack of emphasis to one of the most important 
essentials of a teacher's mental equipment, namely, the 
realization of the need for alert and constant interest in 
educational advancement. 

All the blame cannot, however, be assigned to the 
training svstem, for it does not require a particularly 
highly refined intellect to deduce that even the youngest 
of teachers is capable of learning something more of his 
profession ! | 

That the modern tendency towards specialization may 
account partly for the apparent apathy I would not deny. 
“I teach French throughout the school," says the 
specialist, “ апа of what use is English, or history, or 
geography to me? " If specialization is conducive to 
such a flagrant disregard of correlation, I fear that the 
development is open to a serious objection. 

I think this statement of a few of my impressions will 
be incomplete without some reference to the future. 
Whether it is the intention of the Council of the College 
of Preceptors to continue the experiment for another two 
years, І do not know. Certainly the members are justi- 
fied in feeling disappointed by reason of the recognition 
their effort has received from the teachers. But the 
ladies and gentlemen composing the College Council are, 
I believe, capable of taking a long view of the matter. 
They will not, I think, be unmindful of our national 
characteristic to act conservatively but to “ get there ” 
ultimately ; and I hope they will accept some encourage- 
ment from the fact that the numbers in attendance at 
the classes have shown a steady increase. 

Incontrovertibly, the Council is to be complimented 
on having devised a unique and practical scheme 
calculated to mcet a need for which no identical provision 
is made, and I believe it can rest assured of a unanimous 
feeling of appreciation by the beneficiaries of the first 
two years' course. Апа if the standard of the past 
instruction is maintained, I do not doubt that a larger 
measure of the support it merits will ultimately be 
forthcoming. 

Yours faithfully, 


57, Forest Road, А. Е. SMITH. 


Edmonton, N.9. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Young Delinquent. 

I have heard outsiders ask questions and offer 
ignorant comments concerning the duties of the 
“ Psychologist to the London County Council" In 
this abbreviated form the title is misleading, and suggests 
that the members of the L.C.C. are the objects of the 
attentions of their expert in mental science. In fact, 
however, Dr. Cyril Burt does not subject the repre- 
sentatives of London to anything in the shape of in- 
telligence tests, nor does he enquire into their hereditary 
or acquired characteristics. His proper title is: 
“ Psychologist in the Education Department of the 
London County Council.” Не is also a Professor of 
Education in the University of London. In both fields 
of work he is securing for himself a permanent and 
distinguished reputation as a patient and thorough 
investigator, whose research is fruitful because of his 
deep knowledge and rigid scientific spirit. Не has 
undertaken the preparation of a complete survey of the 
problems relating to “ The Sub-normal School Child," 
and under this general title there will be issued three 
volumes, called respectively : “ The Young Delinquent,” 
* The Backward and Defective," and “Тһе Unstable 
and Neurotic." Allare to be published by the University 
of London Press, and the first-named has already been 
issued at 17s. 6d. net. 

One well-qualified critic declared to me the other day 
that this book will take rank as one of the really great 
scientific works, books, that is, which mark the beginning 
of new epochs, as did Newton's “ Principia ” or Darwin's 
“ Origin of Species." The commendation is just, as will 
be agreed by all who read “ The Young Delinquent " 
with discernment. Here are no hasty deductions or 
sonorous statements of opinion. Everything is docu- 
mented and supported by exact investigation. The 
conclusions are exceedingly helpful—sometimes gloomy, 
but always containing a germ of encouragement. Іп 
over one-third of the delinquents examined, but in 
rather less than one-half, some deep constitutional 
failing proves to be the primary source of misconduct. 
But the balance of the total number of delinquents are 

victims of environment or wrong guidance. We can 
attack the major cause of delinquency and defeat it in 
time. Ме can counter the influence of congenital 
factors as we learn what they are and how they operate. 
There is nothing fatalistic or inevitable and we may be of 
good heart, provided always that those who are charged 
with the task of administering national education and 
caring for national health are able to understand the 
nature of the problem. They must be made to regard the 
effort to remove delinquency as an essential object of 
national expenditure. The work of Dr. Cyril Burt is 
invaluable as supplying us with material for the in- 
struction of magnates and for demonstrating the 
inherent foolishness of such documents as Circular 1371. 
His book should be widely read and I hope that all 
teachers will master its contents and apprehend its 
great significance. It is admirably produced, with 
illustrations which add to the interest of the book and 


cnhance the effect of Dr. Burt's skill in presentation. 
SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


English. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS. 
KiNc Henry IV. Part: edited by Stafford Hipkins. 
CORIOLANUS: edited by F. W. Payne. 


HAMLET: edited by F. W. Payne. 
| (University of London Press.) 

This series of English texts is under the general editorship of 
Allardyce Nichcll, who contributes a general introduction. In 
addition to this general introduction each volume contains a 
special introduction, a conservative text based on the First 
Folio 1623, a list of principal variations in Quartos and later 
Folios, and full notes on the text. 

The series differs from the usual run of Shakespearean texts. 
It pays more attention to what may be called points of scholar- 
ship, and embodies the most recent of Shakespearean research. 
The fact that Shakespeare wrote for the stage is duly emphasized 
and the play atmosphere is kept in view. This, we feel, is a great 
advantage for the young student. 

These volumes are intended for the use of University students 
of all grades, from matriculation onwards, and we recommend 
them to the consideration of both teachers and students. 

The price of the various volumes varies, but is generally round 
about 25. 


Еувкү-Плү Worp Traps. A Guide to Correct Spelling and 
Pronunciation: by Harold Herd. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 2s.) 

This little book calls to mind Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“ Gondoliers," who said of their private secretary, “ He is shaky 
in his spelling, so we help him if we сап.” | 

Doubtless there are many such secretaries, апа some of the 
may find reason to be grateful for Mr. Herd's timely help. For 
ourselves, we confess that the memorizing of lists of words 
commonly misspelt has never appealed to us as a pastime. It 
certainly is not fascinating, and we doubt its usefulness. 

The latter part of the book consists of words commonly 
mispronounced, including many proper names such as our old 
friend Cholmondeley, though poor old Marjoribanks is omitted ! 

We really feel that a good dictionary is to be preferred to the 
“© potted spellings ” of which the present volume is an example. 

P.M.G. 

A 5нокт HisroRv or ENGLISH LITERATURE: by E. Albert, 
М.А. (С. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

It is rather the fashion to regard books about books with some 
suspicion, from a fear that pupils will get their opinions at second 
hand, and shirk direct acquaintance with the books themselves. 

But some general acquaintance with the main facts of the 
History of English Literature, and with the names of those who 
have contributed to it, is not only desirable but essential for the 
young student; and íor this purpose the present volume has 
much to recommend it. It is brief (the whole volume, including 
index and appendices, contains only 224 pages), it is clearly 
printed, and the author has succeeded in combining with the 
history a sense of style and literary values. 

The tabulated summaries are excellent, though the author in 
his pretace rightly issues a word of warning against their misuse. 

The questions and exercises are well within the powers of 
senior pupils. We feel sure that the book will commend itself 


to teachers of English Literature. P.M.G. 
French. 
PHONETICS WITHOUT SYMBOLS: Еа. С. C. Bateman. (Heffer, 


Cambridge. 6d.) 

To all those who believe in the ability to teach French vowel 
sounds without phonetic symbols this book will be welcome. 
The system employed is that of grouping together the various 
ways, in the usual script, of spelling a sound. Each such group 
has a number to it, to which reference is made for the purposes 
of sound drill. Full instructions, with diagrams, for the lip 
position of each sound are given at the beginning of the book. 
A number of blank pages on which the pupil may note words 
which present special ditficulties are also added. P. L. R. 
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Mathematics. 
Mathematical Statistics. 


(1) MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS : by С.Н. Forsyth. 
(John Wiley and Sons, New York; Chapman and Hall. 
118. 6d.) 


(2) STATISTICAL METHOD: by Truman L. Kelley. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 185.) 


The recent appearance of several books on the mathematical 
treatment of statistics is evidence of the increased interest which 
is being taken in the subject, especially in the United States: 
and the examples given in these two books show a very wide 
range of application. 

(1) Prof. C. H. Forsyth’s book is intended as a text-book for a 
particular course in applied mathematics rather than as a 
reference book for the statistician. The first one-third of the 
book is, therefore, occupied with preliminary alegbra (some of 
which ough? to be unnecessary, and with a cursory view of the 
theory of probability: subsequent chapters deal with averages, 
moments, the normal curve, statistical series, and correlation. 

The earlier part is useful, but hardly brilliant ; one finds the 
looseness which is common in books of this kind. For example, 
on page 4, in reference to the convention as to degree of correct- 
ness, it is said that '' 93,000,000 miles " as the distance of the 
earth from the sun means something between 92,500,000 and 
93,500,000 miles; and that ‘ 2500.0 feet " implies correctness 
to the nearest tenth of a foot. These two statements are obviously 
inconsistent, for, according to the former, “ 2,500 feet ” is only 
correct within 50 feet, while, according to the latter, it is correct 
within half a foot. The mistake is in the former statement : 
the distance should have been given either as 93,000,000 miles 
or as 93 х 10* miles. On page 19, by admittedly loose reasoning, 
the author obtains an algebraical identity which is true for all 
positive integral values of x, whatever the sequence of quantities 
тау be. He then calls this identity ‘‘ Newton's formula," which 
is misleading, and then proceeds to give a '' more rigorous ” 
proof, which shows that he is confusing two essentially different 
things. 

The chapter on Probability is on conventional lines. Тһе 
definition of probability (page 64) uses the phrase: ''equally 
likely," without explaining what it means; and the proof 
(page 67) of the multiplication theorem is therefore invalid, 
since, without a definition of the phrase, it is impossible to show 
that all combinations of an m case with ап n case are equally 
likely. 

The difference between the conventional and the statistical 
treatment of probability may be very well illustrated by the 
example given on page 77: Show that the probability of a leap 
year containing two Sundays is 2/7. On the conventional system 
ме“ believe '"—to use the phrasing of page 74—that the last day 
of a leap year is “ just as apt ” to be Sunday or Monday as to be 
any other day of the week ; and we therefore say—as Whitworth 
said 60 years ago (“ Choice and Chance," page 82)—that the pro- 
bability of it being Sunday or Monday is 2/7. On the statistical 
system we look to see what actually happens. It is easy to prove 
that the calendar repeats itself exactly every 400 years, in which 
are 97 leap years: the probability in question must, therefore, 
be a fraction having 97 as its denominator, and cannot, therefore, 
be a fraction having 7 as its denominator. (The incredulous 
reader may try the following problem : If at the end of 1925 the 
calendar is altered so that the leap years are 1926, 1932, 1938, 
and so on, and no others, what is the probability that, in a year 
taken at random, Christmas Day will fall (а) on a Sunday ; 
(b) on a Saturday ?) 

In the statistical portion the author is on surer ground. This 
portion ought to be useful to the student, though there are a 
good many passages (the definition of '‘ representative” on 
page 71, for instance) which require correction or elucidation. 
Perhaps the best chapter is that which deals with Poisson and 
Lexian series—or, as they are better called, Poisson and Lexis 
distributions—though it is limited to cases based on the 
Occurrence or non-occurrence of a specified event. There is a 
plentiful supply of examples throughout the book. 

The phrase ''probable error in a single observation," as 
meaning the quartile deiration, ought to be dropped. 

The substitute for the Greek “ gamma " is not very creditable 
to the printers. 

(2) Dr. Kelley's work aims higher. Its purpose, as stated 
in the preface, is to serve two needs: “That of biologists, 
economists, educators, and psychologists, who know little of 
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LONGMANS' 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Book |. The First Book of Geography. 
With 21 Illustrations and 53 Maps (of which 38 are 
Coloured). 


New Edition, 1925. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Book ІІ. The World. 


FoR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


With 57 Illustrations and 153 Maps, of which 
69 are Coloured. 


Revised Edition, 1924. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in accordance with the decisions of 
the Peace Treaty. Chapters on some countries have been 
re-written, and fresh chapters are given to such new states 
as Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia. The 
maps have also been revised and boundaries have been 
altered so as to show the exact position of the new states 
as well as the alterations in the boundaries of the old ones. 
All populations and other figures have been revised 
in accordance with the 1921 Census. 


Book ІІ. Тһе World. 


For SENIOR STUDENTS. 


With 277 Diagrams, Illustrations and Maps (of 
which 99 are Coloured). 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1925. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This edition has been brought up to date, both as 
regards subject matter and maps, in accordance with 
the terms of the Peace Treaty. Each new State is treated 
separately. In some cases new maps are given and new 
boundaries are shown as far as they have been definitely 
settled. All the facts and figures are in accordance with 
the results of the Census of 1921. 


Book IV. The British Empire. 

With 67 Illustrations and 113 Maps (of which 
71 are Coloured). 

New Edition, 1924. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


This new edition contains alterations in the position of 
States and changes in boundaries. 


Book V. A Primary Physical Geography. 
By JOHN THORNTON, M.A. 


With 136 Illustrations and 14 Maps (one of which 
is Coloured). 


New and Enlarged Edition, 1916. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND 00., 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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А charming bookcase 
which grows with 
| your books. 


Designed by a distinguished architect, the 
Esavian Bookcase not only keeps books in 
perfect condition and grows as the library 
grows, but is a high-class article of furniture 
which is an adornment to any room. 
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higher mathematics, possibly care less, and who use statistical 
methods merely as a device to portray the facts of their group 
investigations ; and that of those in the same fields who resort 
to mathematics to aid in the discovery of new truths." Whether 
it will serve the first of these purposes is a little doubtful: for 
even the simpler mathematical portions are not easy, and they 
seem to require the reader to have had some previous pre- 
paration. (For example, the expression ''standard error ” is 
used on page 76, but is not explained until page 82; and then, 
on page 83, '' probable error " occurs, which is not mentioned 
until page 96). The main idea is to begin with concrete problems 
and work to principles and to frequency-constants. Chapter II 
accordingly deals with Graphic Methods, and the author then 
passes to mathematical treatment, beginning with averages and 
going on to various measures of dispersion, etc. Later chapters 
cover most of the subjects the statistician will look for, up to 
multiple correlation. Coefficients of correlation, and other 
methods of measuring statistical relationship, are very fully 
treated. There is a chapter on Index Numbers. We notice a few 
omissions. The chapter on Fitting of Curves, for instance, deals 
only with the Pearson types, including the normal curve: there 
is no mention of the polynomial. Апа there is no reference 
to Poisson and Lexis distributions. 

Full credit is given to writers in Biometrika for the advances 
made by them. 

The appendices include not only a bibliography but also a list of 
symbols, which would have been even more valuable if references 
to pages had been given. There is an index, unfortunately very 
imperfect. One finds kurtosis, but not mesokurtic; homoscedas- 
ticity, but not (except under another word) tetrachoric ; пог 
even some more common words such as quartile, interquartile, 
range. (It may be mentioned that Section 97, Criteria for 
judging of the excellence of indexes, is not relevant.) 

There are some defects in the preparation and production of 
the book. There are many cross-allusions without “ cross- 
references " ; a table will be based on a previous table, which is 
quoted by number, not by page, so that it can only be found by 
hunting for it. Words which are being defined, and headings of 
sections, are not given in distinctive type. This makes it difficult 


not only to get a general conspectus of the book but also to use 
the index properly : the reader who wants to know what '' stub ” 
or "caption " means in reference to a table, can refer to the 
index, which refers him to page 6; if the words were printed in 
heavier type on the page on which they occur, which is page 7, 
they might happen to catch his eye. The algebraical portions 
are rather swamped by the verbal portions; and it would be 
easier for the reader to construct a connected mathematical 
reasoning if the letters in the former were not always made 
smaller than the corresponding letters in the latter. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject, but the English student will regard it 
rather as a supplement to, than as a substitute for, existing books 
covering approximately the same ground. 

Both these writers, but especialy the first-named, show a 
curious reluctance to use the plural of such words as '' number,” 
“ percentage," “ population ” (Forsyth, pages 192, 193, etc. ; 
Kelley, pages 16, 17, 54, 183). UG 


Chemistry. 


ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE AND VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS: by 
F. H. Campbell, D.Sc. (Melbourne: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 1925. Pp. 99. 6s. 6d. net.) 


This book adds another to the large number of those dealing 
with elementary practical chemistry. It presents very few 
characteristic features which would sharply differentiate it 
from some of the more modern text-books, and suffers from the 
drawback that simple salts only are considered. According to 
the reviewer’s experience, students become interested in 
qualitative analysis just so soon as they appreciate the logical 
sequence of operations involved in the group separations. 
Nothing damps the ardour of a student so much as to have 
pages of the results of ignition tube or other tests given him at 
the outset of his course, yet this is what happens already on 

ages 9-11 in the present book. The explanations which are 
interpolated in the text, involve such a knowledge of chemistry 
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(Law of Mass Action, Solubility Product, Complex Salts, etc.) 
that the users of the book could not be said to be beginners, 
and it would almost seem a waste о! time for them to be restricted 
to the limited ground covered. 
For a book of this character the price is unreasonably high. 
TS. E 


Physics. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE : by I. B. Hart, B.Sc., 

Ph.D. (хіі--306 pp. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

1925. 4s. net.) 

“This book is intended to strike a common sense balance 
between extremes in method.” So the author begins his preface, 
and he steers his course 50 as to prevent his ship of boys and girls 
from being wrecked upon the Scylla of theory divorced from its 
practical applications, ог engulfed in the Charybdis of endless 
laboratory periods without the necessary fundamental knowledge. 

As indicated in the title, this is а first course in Physics for 
schools, and the text, which is written in a clear style, should 
present no special difficulties to the beginner. Some criticism 
be made, however, concerning the amount of space allotted 
to the different portions of the subject. Statics and hydrostatics 
together occupy nearly half the book, and although it is quite true 
to maintain that they are of fundamental importance to all 
students of physics, at the same time it is equally true that they 
do not interest boys to the same extent as do other parts of 
physics, such as sound, light, or electricity. After most of the 
chapters there are а dozen or so examples, about half descriptive 
and half numerical, and these should prove of mutual advantage 
to teacher and student. Answers to the numerical problems are 
given at the end of the book, and there is an excellent index. 

‚ The Clarendon Press are to be warmly congratulated on pro- 
ducing such an excellent book for the low price of four shillings. 
Both the paper and the binding are of the highest quality ; the 
tvpe is large and easy to read, while the illustrations are really 
excellent. Other publishers please copy. R.S.M 


Music. 


Music AND ITS MAKERS: by Janet Weakley. (Harrap and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

This is another book on Appreciation, but although it follows 
in a long train of books on the same theme, there is à simplicity 
and engaging charm about this one that fascinates as one reads. 
The authoress has written primarily for children, but many 
grown-ups will read it with real pleasure and profit. She deals 
in an easy manner with the elements of the art (using familiar 
and appropriate illustrations), and with the historical develop- 
ment oí music. The table of Contents set out at the front of the 
book (while it shows the wide scope of the work) would not strike 
the ordinary reader as being particularly attractive or novel 
at this time of day. But when you read you are held by the 
colloquial style and are never in doubt as to the writer's meaning 
and purpose. And while you read, without effort, you learn, and 
this surely is a Writer's art, namely, to teach your readers while 
you entertain. The book would be a real help and stimulus to a 
busy teacher anxious to instruct and interest pupils in music 
generally. T he book is no “ high-brow " contribution to current 
music literature, but the etfort of an enthusiast, who loves her art 
and who at the same time has patience enough to teach it 
attractively. A.G. 

History. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF WESTERN EUROPE: by 
James Harvey Robinson. New brief edition. (Ginn and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

We doubt if any American school books have achieved as much 
success in England as the various “ Robinson and Breasted ” 
books issued by Ginn andCo. Itisasuccess thoroughly deserved. 
Professor Robinson's volume will be to many teachers of history 
an old acquaintance in a new dress; that is as far as the first 
six hundred pages. The two hundred pages that follow dealing 
with post- Waterloo Europe are an expansion and a re-writing 
of the close of the earlier issue. The author has been bold enough 
to bring the story of Europe right down to our own days. There 
is a summary of the Labour Ministry of 1924, of Soviet Russia, of 
Fascist Italy. Itis a method, of course, that leaves any writer 
open to attack, for no single reader can accept the preser tation 
offered, or any presentation that any writer can offer, as accept- 
able in adequacy, balance, and tendency, on all such modern 
affairs of debate. Nevertheless, boldness is more enb :artening 
than timidity ; and Professor Robinson has come ая near to а 
general consensus of agreement among these disagr ements as 
perhaps is yet possible. 
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For the rest, the format, printing, illustrations, arrangement, 
indexing, are similar to those of the group of books to which this 
belongs; that is, they are of the best. R. J. 


TALES FROM ENGLISH History: Part I., Early Times—1600 : 
comps by W. H. L. Watson. (Philip Allan and Co. 6s. 
net. 

Mr. Watson is asking for trouble, as he did when he published 
his “ Boy’s Book of Verse.” One can imagine some interesting 
unofficial discussions occurring in staff-rooms about history and 
literat re, where this volume might be alluded toin varying terms. 
For we have here, cheek by jowl with extracts from Bede, Froude, 
Holinshead, others from Conan Doyle, Charles Kingsley, the 
Waverley Novels, and Harrison Ainsworth. 

Certainly the arguments of the history master about the 
teaching of correct history are unlikely to rufle Mr. Watson's 
feathers. Не may pay 4 little more attention to what the English 
master says about pure literature; but not " very much more.” 
His own chief aim and objective is the gateway of interest. 
Through that gate he hopes to attract his young readers, with but 
a faint consciousness of the subjects on the time table. In his 
* Foreword " he seems to suggest a spirit of revolt: ‘ But 
perhaps you... think history sad stuff... In that case, 
forget that this book is history (What's that?’ interjects the 
history master) and try a story here and there.” 

© A story here and there |’ cries the outraged history master, 
“ but is not a compact sequence of accurate knowledge the very. 
first essential? Why history is essentially—'' “А story here 
and there,” says Mr. Watson, and escapes. 


The boys, however, will get real enjoyment out of the book. 
R 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF IRELAND: by Stephen Gwynn. 


(Longmans. 5s. net.) | 
GLEANINGS FROM ÍRISH History : by W. Е. T. Butler, M.R.I.A. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Many Englishmen have long bcen troubled by an uneasy desire 
for a History of Ireland, not too elaberate, not too partial, not too 
reticent ; if bearing a bitter flavour, then not too bitter, nor 
unjustly bitter ; if justifying England’s dealings with Ireland, 
then justifying them with knowledge, and not through any with- 
holding or whitewashing. To that desire, the present age has 
added another, more frankly curious: what exactly was the 
Gaelic Civilization upon which broke the English invasion ? 
Recent historical research in Ireland has brought much of the past 
to light. Malachi’s collar of gold, no less than the jewels of 
Tutankhamen, have become more real to us. 

The ideal book to satisfy these two desires, to answer our 

uestions about them, no doubt has not appeared, nor will appear. 
But the two books now before us give together as reasonably close 
an answer as we have any right to expect. For the general 
reader, who would have a history of Ireland in one compact 
volume of three hundred pages ог so, there is perhaps nothing 
better than Mr. Stephen Gwynn's book. It is, of course, a shorter 
version of his “ History of Ireland," published two years ago. 
But its title has a suggestion of the examination text-book: and 
that is misleading. There is an index, a map at the end (a little 
irritating this map to readers ignorant of Gaelic Ireland) ; but 
the text gives a clear story, clearly told ; and the writer is not 
hag-ridden by any examination requirements, though no doubt 
many students will find it useful, even for examinations. 

Mr. Butler's volume is by way of being an answer to the query 
about Celtic Ireland, mentioned above. He has adopted a 
“ specimen plan.” We havea fairly close study of “ what a great 
Gaelic chieftainship " was; another showing, “from records of ` 
Stuart days, how an Irish territory stood when the process of 
evolution was completed ” (the coming of English law); anda 
study of Тће Policy of Surrender and Regrant ” for the whole 
island. Naturally, this is а book likelier to appeal to those 
whose questionings arc close, and who are prepared to face а 
presentation in some detail. Тһе details, indeed, the Gaelic 
names, the close array of gathered facts, wil overpower the 
casual reader; but the serious enquirer will get the materials for 
judgment that just opinion needs. R. J. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LisERTY: A Record of a Time of Storm 
and Change, 1683-1793: by J. W. Jeudwine, LL.B. 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 

Whoever has any previous knowledge of Mr. Jeudwine’s 
work will open this book in the expectation of vigour, boldness, 
and a fresh presentation of material. He will be gratified at the 
outset: “ If mankind could only be so persuaded, the form of 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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шшш SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. — 


A PRACTICE BOOK OF FRENCH PHONETICS. = 


Ву B. Ілввізн, В.А. With Exercises selected and carefully graded. Crown 8vo., 9d. Giving clear and practical 
instructions for the acquisition of good pronunciation for class practice, oral examinations, etc. 


French Poems of To-Day French Texts of To-day | == 
А new anthology of Modern French Poetry, compiled Modern copyright texts, abridged and annotated in 
by ОЕ V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. CLARKE, French. Cloth limp, 2$. each. 


M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School Edition, 


| *PAUL AND VICTOR MARGUERITTE, я 
stiff covers, 3$. 6d. Cloth boards, 5%. net. (5 Poum 


JEAN DE LA BRETE, Vieilles Gens Vieux Pays. 


* "TT: 4 
Le Petit Pierre, by Anatole France is еа de l'Histoire. 


An abridged school edition of this famous work, with 5 ; 
: лү J. GAUTIER, Les Mémoires d'un Eléphant Blanc. 
тт and Notes by ISABELLE Н. CLARKE, М.А. J. CHaNckL, Le Pari d'un Lycéen. 


Musio for Ghildren 
First Steps in Appreciation. By M. Storr, М.А. | Gitizen of the World Geographies 


| 


* Also issued with English Notes and Vocabulary. 


Assisted in Part ІІ by A. E. F. Dickinson. With By Prof. ]. F. UNsTEAD. 4 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. = 
musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhythmic The British Isles of To-day. 
exercises, lists of music, etc. Demy 8vo. 68. net. Europe of To-day. 
World Geography and World Problems. 
Plant and Flower Forms The British Empire and Its Problems. 


ІШІ 


=== By E. J. С. Kinkwoop, B.Sc. Eighty full-page 
Studies of typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, || Algebraic Geometry 


with descriptive Notes. Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. A First Course, including an Introduction to the Conic 
Section, with examples, diagrams, etc. Ву M. P 
Everyone's Economios MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Bv RoBERT Jones, D.Sc. (Econ). Cloth, 58. net. 

'" In a real sense of the word а key to so much a | An Arithmetic of Citizenship | 
beginner іп the study of Economics wants to know.” Ву E. Rey, B.Sc., апа J. RirEev, BSc. Third 
--Есопотіс Review. Impression. 2, With Answers, 28. 6d. 


List and Prospectus (in some cases with specimen pages) from 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(INCORPORA TED). 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 1926, 


for MALE CANDIDATES. 


TWO ‘*CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND" JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS OF £60 EACH 
will be awarded by the Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce 


in 1926. Candidates, to qualify, must pass the Full Junior Certificate Examination of the 
Chamber in February, 1926. 


TWO * CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND" SENIOR TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF £150 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial Education Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce in 1926. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less than 75 per cent. 
of the maximum marks in the Chamber's Senior Examination in English, and must pass the 
Chamber's Senior Examination in one modern Foreign Language during the Spring (April-May) 
Examination, 1926. 


THE LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the Full Junior Examination is 25th January, 1926. 
7 n уз ú ji T Senior Spring Examination is 15th March, 1926. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables, and all particulars relating to the Examinations may be 
obtained (post paid, 4d.) on application to Robert E. T. Ridout, Principal, Commercial Education Department, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon Strect, E.C.4. 
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government under which they live is a matter wholly in- 
different. . . . Under all forms and in all ages the powerful and 
rich oppress and make use of the poor and the weak ”’ (" What ! ” 
asked Orthodoxy, '' is this the Surplus Value theory, or the Class 
War ? ”), '" the dull nation with the predatory possessory outlook 
exploits the self-contained intellectual.” А vigorous note 
(page 71) recalls his exposition of the Brehon Law in his '' Manu- 
facture of Historical Material," published in 1916: ‘‘. . . an 
exploitation of the interests of trade of (?and) religious hatred, 
carried down to our own day by a section of the Scots who have 
always been disloyal to the British Crown." Here's red-handed 
Ulster, indeed! And what a prick of flame is this: ‘‘ If we would 
study history away from that confining habit of crediting each 
success or failure to the direct action of some superman of good 
or evil (Oh, Thomas Carlyle !) we must realize that the political 
or economic changes that come in the centuries are the result of 
causes beyond man's control ’”’ (* But, bless те,” says Ortho- 
doxy, ‘‘ isn’t that the Economic Interpretation of History or 
that sort of thing? "). “ Still,” continues Mr. Jeudwine, un- 
moved, “ human agency does count,” but at once he follows this 
by: “Тһе event, both of the American and French Revolutions, 
would appear to have been decided not by deliberate acts, still 
less by any principle at stake, but by an unbroken series of 
blunders on both sides, acting on the economic causes which pro- 
duced the storms." 

Boldness of opinion and of expression of this nature is not 
likely to carry any reader through a century of British and 
European history without arousing objections. If there are 
vigorous passages that call forth cheers or chuckles, there are 
sure to be others evoking murmurs—except for such as may see 
eye to eye with Mr. Jeudwine throughout. This we may reckon 
with as we may. For all readers of live history, however, there is 
here a clear, bold narrative, well “ documented," woven with 
a philosophy of life and of history, expressed often in terms of 
generalideas. Such as care not for these things had best leave Mr. 
Jeudwine alone, and turn to pages of reposeful repetition. But 
his more active friends and enemies will agree in finding him 
intensely interesting. R.J. 


THE DiPLoMATIC RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES: by К. B. Mowat. (E. Arnold. 16s. net.) 

A book with such a title, and presenting itself as a rather large 
and rather fat volume, is likely to give the impression that only 
“ advanced students '' of history, and specialist enquirers, ought 
to face it. There is no need, in fact, why they should not do so. 
But neither is there any need whv more modest dippers into 
history should leave the volume alone. There is a continuous 
narrative, a story that unfolds itself, a setting out of policies and 
practical principles of action, that form part of the normal 
current of modern history. The whole business of reading and 
writing history has certainly become too complicated for the 
comfort of readers and of writers alike. None of us, it is quite 
certain, is going to read half the history that he vaguely thinks 
of reading some day. But there are intermediates between the 
impossible '' full knowledge ” on the one hand, and the text- 
book summary, which is often '' impossible," in another way. 

Among these intermediates we would place Mr. Mowat's 
volume. The actual reading pages, after all, number less than 
350, which is not excessive; the subject is of interest and 
importance to every Briton ; and every reader is not expected to 
“look up ” all the footnote references. 

The story begins, after a little preliminary matter, with the 
Peace of Versailles. It ends at Waterloo Station, when Mr. 
Page is leaving London. But, indeed, its real end is in 1914. 
The war years are avoided. 

There 15 a table of diplomatic officers and a good index. 

R 


Citizenship. 


STARTING POINTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE: by A. С. Keller, Ph.D. 
(Ginn and Co. 6s. 64.) | 

The preparatory note to this volume describes it as a “ collection 
of essays," and that exactly describes it. It seems that an 
experimental trial was made of it in a privately printed edition. 

The series makes very pleasant reading. It is informative 
non-technical, free from anything in the way of footnotes, 
references, documentation, bibliography, or even an index. 
This is all thoroughly in keeping with the idea of '' a collection 
of essays." We put forward this aspect because in this sense 
only is it fair for the book to be assessed. бо considered, it 
appears as a very useful and reliable series of semi-conversations, 
dealing simply but quite efficiently with such matters as Man and 
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his Environment, the Quest for Food, Property, War, Marriage, 
Religion, Education. Тһе method, of course, prevents any 
intensity, since the range is so wide, but the book is designedly 
introductory. The writer has availed himself, quite rightly, as 
we think, of the historical method wherever possible and 
applicable. f R.J. 

WAR AND РЕАСЕ: A STUDY IN CITIZENSHIP: by Innes Logan, 

M.A. (Bowes and Bowes. 18. net.) 

This is a pamphlet well worth reading. It is neither militarist 
nor pacifist, and it might usefully be read and discussed by both 
these groups. Some of its phrases strike home : in the next war 
'' the elderly men might be sent first, all capital and labour be 
subject to conscription. . . ." ' Every man's life depends on the 
honour and goodwill of his neighbour.” 

In one place (page 11) the writer seems to justify '' with 
hesitation, severer laws against offences to property than against 
offences to the person." R. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 
BEYOND THE SEAS: by Albert E. Hogan, LL.D., B.A., and 
Isabel С. Powell, М.А. (University Tutorial Press. 4s. 6d.) 

This is the seventh edition of a text-book already noticed in 
these columns. Тһе fact that seven editions have been issued in 

a few years testifies to the usefulness of this compact little manual. 

It is chiefly intended, of course, for students preparing for 

examinations, and is carefully arranged for their needs. К. J. 


General. 
RAMBLES IN SCIENCE. | 
(1) ELECTRICITY AS А MESSENGER. (63рр. 1з. 3а.) 
(2) WinELESS. (80 рр. Is. 3d.) 
(3 TELEPHONES AND GRAMOPHONES. (80 pp. Is. 3d.) 
By C. К. Gibson. (1925. Blackie and Son, Ltd.) 

Here are three more of Mr. Gibson's popular scientific books for 
boys and girls, and they are certain to give just as much pleasure 
to those reading them as they have obviously afforded the author 
while writing them. Mr. Gibson is опе of those people who have 
the happy knack of imparting knowledge in а manner which 
appeals to children, and these little books are sure to gain a wide 
circle of readers. Тһе story of the achievement of the transmis- 
sion of messages by means of electrical devices, both by telegraphy 
and telephony, both with and without wires, is a thrilling one, and 
if these books stimulate anyone to follow in the path of the 
scientific investigators who have made all these wonders possible, 
they will not have been written in vain. R. S. M. 
THE House or HEALTH: by Sir John Robertson. (Messrs. 

Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This volume belongs to the series of Modern Health Books 
edited by Professor D. Fraser Harris, M.D. 

The author’s experience as Medical Officer of Health for 
Birmingham enables him to write with authority on the evils 
of bad housing conditions, and of the remedy. Town planning, 
house planning, materials, construction, and internal arrange- 
ments of houses are thoroughly explained. Excellent illustrations 
and simple plans of various types of houses are freely used 
throughout the book. M.E.R. 


Соокекү: by M. D. Gordon and E. S. Rohde. 
Green and Co. 65. net.) 

We can recommend this book to all in search of a thoroughly 
reliable and economical guide to the preparation of food. 

Recipes are here dealt with on a group system, showing how 
with one parent recipe hosts of others are produced by a slight 
variation. 

An especially useful chapter is the one on Food Values and 
Menu Making, while the Introduction should be read and 
re-read by the beginner in cookery. M.E.R. 


(Longmans, 


HISTORIC INSTRUMENTS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE ? 
by R. T. Gunther. (Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press. 1925. Рр.1--90. 25. 6а. nct.) 

This is а handbook to the Oxford collections of historic 
instruments, and was prepared for the opening of the Lewis 
Evans Collection on May 5th, 1925. It forms, to some extent, 
a brief abstract of the author's three larger volumes on “ Early 
Science in Oxford,” supplemented by notes on the more interest- 
ing instruments recently presented to the University by Dr. Lewis 
Evans, and now installed іп the old Museum Ashmolenum. 

T.S.P. 
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EXERCISE BOOK No. 14 H 


Foolscap Quarto, size 8 inches by 64 inches. 
72 pages. Bound in thick tough Manilla Covers. 
Price 26/6 per gross. 

The paper is of superior quality, 
good substance, regular finish, 


AND ALWAYS UP TO STANDARD. 
EVERY KIND OF SCHOOL STATIONERY 


kept in stock available for immediate requirements. 


Furniture 


STANTON DESK 

All Wood, Sliding Locker 
The most perfect desk made. It is 
supplied in six different patterns, 
each in five distinct sizes — the 
different parts are carefully pro- 
portioned in each height. Made in 
Oak, Pitch Pine, and Whitewood. 
Can be stained any colour to order. 
Every item supplied from a Blackboard and Easel to the 
complete equipment of Technical Schools or Colleges. 


Text Books 


A very large stock of Text Books of all publishers is kept. 
Urgent orders can usually be despatched same day. 
Best discounts given. 


CATALOGUES. 
of all departments will be forwarded on request. 
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BLACK’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Geography of Common Things. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Containing 23 page 
illustrations from photographs. Price 2s. 6d. 


The main theme of this volume is the provenance of the “ common 
things " which form our food or clothing and which we use in everyday 
life. The method of approach is from the things themselves to the con- 
ditions which govern their production. 

. it is far from being a book of the object lesson type, for one has 

only to glance at the questions to be sure that the book is not merely a 

collection of undated AN but that care has been taken to stress the 
un for things."—4A.M 


Outlines of Physical Geography. 
By Н. Сілуе BARNARD, М.А., B.Litt. With 93 
illustrations, maps, and diagrams. Second Edition. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This volume deals in turn with the mathematical, astronomical, 
ph , and geological aspects of geography 

* This is an excellent little volume, well РИА and free from com- 
monplaces, which as a rule make similar volumes so tedious. It ЕП 
been а pleasure to read it, and we have little but praise for it . . . 
deserves to be widely used, for it is one of the best books of its ns 
which has appeared. "Geographical Teacher. 


Introductory Geography. 
By Н. CLIVE BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. With about 50 illustrations in the text. 


Second Edition. Price 3s. 

This book is planned so as to cover the syllabus for the “ Second 
Stage " as laid dw in the Board of Education's Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Geography (Circular 834). 

“ The book forms an admirable introduction to more advanced work, 
and should be welcomed by all teachers seeking to lay sure foundations 
in the teaching of geography on the best lines," —Scottssh Geog. Magazine. 


Man and His Work. 


By ProF. A. J. and Р. D. HERBERTSON. Fifth 


Edition. Containing 26 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
“Тһе book is well informed and carefully written, and will call the 
attention of teachers of geography to much that is new and inter- 
esting—if not as single facts, at апу жа” rate as standing in the connections 
under which these facts are exhibited. . . . After all, however, 
the real service which Dr. Herbertson has done us is to present us 
clearly and effectively with the problems of geography and human 
life viewed from a point far too often ignored by writers and teachers. 
We are grateful to him."—The Journal of Education. 


Man and His Conquest of Nature. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Third Edition. With 


23 illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended to be used to supplement the ordin text- 
books of geography ; it will help to vivify their somewhat bald state- 
ments, and suggests the complex actions and reactions which take 
place between man and nature at every stage of civilization. 

“+ Man and His Conquest of Nature’ is a work which is intended to 
be used as a supplement to the ordinary text-books of geography. The 
writer is Miss Marion I. Newbigin, D.Sc. (Lond.), and her treatment of a 
fascinating subject is attractive in the extreme. It is learned without 
being dull, and the book is well calculated to widen the interests of the 
pupil, and to enlarge his understanding of social and industrial conditions 
as these have been influenced by man's natural surroundings. Numer- 
ous illustrations enhance the interest of the volume.’’—Scotsman. 


Man in Many Lands. 
By Pror. L. W. Lype, M.A., F.R.G.S. AnfIntro- 
duction to the study of Geographic Control. Con- 
taining 16 full-page illustrations in colour. Third 
Edition. Price 55. 

“A perfectly delightful book, forming an introduction to the study 
of geographic control that will be read with both pleasure and profit 
by every teacher and student of geogr apay, ,"—Teachers' Times. 

“ The aim is to show how certain results are inevitable, given certain 
geographical conditions, and thus to e us P racial. differences by 
physical surroundings. "Те Journal of E 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Н. К. ALLENSON, LTD. 
Do We Value Our Sunday : by the Rev. S. Harvey Gem, M.A. 
2d. | 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Technical Education: Its Development and Aims: by C. T. 
Millis, M.I.Mech.E. 


JouN BALE, SONS AND DANIELSSON, LTD. 


A Classic English Anthology : selected and edited by E. S. W. 
Ballantyne. 2s. net. 
First Aid for Footballers and Other Athletes : by F. G. Harwood. 
3d. 
Questions and Answers, etc., in First Aid: by F. С. Harwood, 
6d. net. 
В. Т. Ватзковр, LTD. 


The Roman Alphabet and its Derivatives: А Reproduction of 
the Lettering on the Trajan Column engraved on wood: 
by А. W. Seaby. 65. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Smith's Elementary Chemistry: Revised and Re-written by 
J. Kendall. 5з. 
| BUTTERWORTH AND Co. 
Banking and Currency : by E. Sykes, B.A. 6th Edition. 5s. net. 
CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
King Lear. 18. | 
The Helicon Poetry Series: Longfellow. 25. 6d. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Methods of Descriptive Systematic Botany : by A. S. Hitchcock. 
12s. 6d. net. 
CLARENDON PRESs. 


Builders of the Empire: by J. A. Williamson. 6d. net. 
The Oxford Book of English Prose: chosen 5 edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 85. 6d. net ; India paper, 105. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


A Nativity : Drawn from the old French Noéls and with appro- 
priate Music : чы for acting by children by Eva M. 
Gilpin. 6s. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 


A Christmas Pageant: by Joan Cobbold. Music by Martin 
Shaw. 35. 6d. net. 


Clean Frocks: An Action Song for Girls: by Doris Rowley., 


Music by Alec Rowley. 25. 

April Fools: A Play for Children: by Violet M. Methley. 
Music by Armstrong Gibbs. 25. 6d. 

Community Singers’ Programme No. 8: edited by Gerrard 
Williams and Gibson Young. 


Little Mister By-and-By 4d. Old Christmas .. 4d. 
Bonny at Morn.... .. 4а. Тһе Water of Tyne .... 4d. 
Wine of the Fairies .... 4d. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, тр. 


Teachers' Trails in Canada: Ап Illustrated Review of the 
Canadian Tour of the British Educationists' Party, July- 
September, 1925: edited by А. Н. Godwin and Florence 
B. Low. 6s. net. 

Stories about Numberland: by D. Ponton. 25. 6d. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Sons, LTD. 
À Manual of French Commercial Correspondence: by R. L. G. 
Ritchie, D.Litt., and F. C. Roe, М.А. 6s. 
The Green Dragon: by Patricia Lynch. 15. За. 
Spanish Free Composition: by E. Allison Peers, М.А. 2s. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, Lrp. 
Stars and their Uses: by E. S. Leggett, В.А. 35. net. 


MARTIN HOPKINSON AND Co., LTD. 
Americana, 1925: edited by Н. L. Mencken. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. AND А. К. Јонмѕтом, LTD. 


Supplementary Readers: People and Places: Book VI, Inter- 


mediate Buried Treasure: by G. Guest, В.А. 9d. net. 


Своввү LOCKWOOD AND Sow. 


Applied Chemistry: А Practical Handbook for Students of 
Household Science and Public Health: by C. K. Tinkler, 
D.Sc., and Helen Masters, B.Sc. Vol. II, Foods. 15s. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


The Travels of Lemuel Gulliver: Parts 1 and 2: by Jonathan 
Swift. 2s. 9d. 

A Book of English Poems graded for use in schools: by J. H. 
Jagger. M.A. Part IV. 2s. 3d. 

Teaching Science in Schools: by J. Brown, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Design and Composition in Line, Form and Mass : by F. J. Glass. 
105. 6d. net. | 
Stories of World History : by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


The Little Book of Health and Courtesy : written for boys and 
girls by P. A. Barnett. 6d. 

More Old Rhymes with New Tunes: composed by R. R. Terry. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 


French Poetry for Beginners: edited by A. Watson Bain, M.A. 
15. 6d. 


HoRACE MARSHALL AND SON. 


Selections from the Prose of John Ruskin: 
Thomson. 2s. net. 

Selections from the Prose of Thomas Carlyle: edited by C. L. 
Thomson. 2s. net. 

Le Chien Retrouve and other Two Little French Plays: by 
Violet Partington. 15. net. 

Selections from the Prose of John Ruskin: edited by C. L. 
Thomson. 2s. net. 

Selections from the Prose of Thomas Carlyle: edited by C. L. 
Thomson. 2s. net. 


edited by C. L. 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD. 
Inishtor and Other Poems: by Leonard Galletley. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


Our England : Twelve Open-Air Lessons: by Patricia Johnson. 


2s. 
JOHN Murray. 


Proceedings of the Classical Association. April, 1925. 45. 6d. 
net. | 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Copy 1924: Stories, Plays, Poems, Essays: Selected by Frank 
A. Patterson. 7s. 6d. net. 
oe Oxford Piano Series :— 
Three Pieces: by Р. Driver. 25. 
Capriccietto: by С. Taylor. 25. 
Rigaudon: by М. F. Кетиб. 15. 6d. 
Reverie: by N. F. Demuth. 15. 6d. 
Wayside Pictures: Set 1: by A. Baynon. 25. 
The Mountains of Youth: by Arnold Lunn. 10s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY PAUL AND Co., LTD. 
Whispering Trees: by Cecil Adair. 7s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 


Educational Psychology: Its Problems and Methods: by 
C. Fox, М.А. 10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LTD. 
The Machinery of Business: by A. G. Barralet. Limp Cloth, 
25. ба. Cloth Boards, 35. 6d. 
The Machinery of Business: by A. G. Barralet. Limp Cloth, 
2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 
(Continued on.page 48.) 
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REDUCTION 


О 


FEES 


For U.C.C. Students preparing for 
LONDON MATRICULATION 


i! 


On and after 1st January, 1926, U.C.C. fees for 
on will be considerably reduced. 


Tbe fee for the Ordinary Course (Sixteen Lessons 
in all subjects will be reduced to Five Guineas. 

More favourable arrangements will be made than 
hitherto in cases where fees are not paid in advance. 

Combined fees for tuition and the loan of the 


necessary Text-books will be available for all 
Matriculation Students at reduced rates. 


During the six years 1920-1925 
2711 
Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


PASSED 


the Ordinary 
London Matriculation Examination. 


FREE GUIDE 


LONDON 


MATRICULATION 


giving full information as to the new reduced 
fees and containing 


ARTICLES ON TEXT-BOOKS 
AND 


MODEL EXAMINATION PAPERS 
may be had post free from the Secretary, 
15, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MAGMILLAN'S LIST 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. NEW VOLS. 


CÆSAR IN BRITAIN AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. With Illustrations, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 2s. 


CAMILLA. A Latin Reading Book. 
By Maup REeEp, M.A. With Illustrations and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 

Education: “ These two elementary Latin readers are eminently suited 
to their purpose of providing interesting Latin reading for junior pupils. 
Hs very full vocabularies should make the readers independent of 

ictionaries.'' 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOL. 


RUSKIN. Selections from “Тһе Stones 


of Venice." 
Edited by EDWARD A. PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Edited by A. Watson Bain, М.А. 15. 6d. 


ls. 9d. 


—— 


CITIZENSHIP. Everyday Social Problems - 
for the Nation's Youth. 


By Ер. J. S. Lay, F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. 


The Schoolmistress : '* A thoroughly good book is available here for those 
who teach this subject.” 


LAY'S PUPILS’ 


CLASS 
ARITHMETIC. 
Book ІІ. Paper, 74. ; Cloth, 104. 


BOOK ОР 


Book iii. Paper, 1s. ; Cloth, 1s. 34. 
Book IV. Paper, 1s. ; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Book Vi. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Teacher's Book (1. 2s. ; Book ІП, 2s. 6d. ; Book IV, 
2s. 6d. ; Book V, 2s. 6d. ; Book ҮІ, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. C. T. Wine, M.A., President of the N.U.T., says: “ You will no doubt 
be pleased to know that I consider the Pupils’ Class Book of Arithmetic by 
Ed. J. S. Lay as by far the best Arithmetic 1 have seen. The excellent way 
in which the exercises are arranged, and the careful manner in which the 
sums arc graded, are of great help to pupil and teacher.” 


A SHORTER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
Ву H. S. HarL, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, М.А. 
Sections I—V, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This volume has been issued to satisfy requests from Teachers engaged 
in preparing candidates for the Leaving Certificate Courses under the Scottish 
Education Department. Suitable also for Pupils of Advanced Courses. 

Previously published. Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d.- 
Complete, 4s. 64. IK Ev to Part I, 45. Key to Part II, 
4s. Key to complete, 7s, 6d, 


A CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Bv ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

The Phoenix : “А Awell arranged, concisely written and copiously illustrated 
text book of elementary Botany. It is, moreover, compact in form and 
furnished with a comprehensive index.” 


*.* Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue. Post 


free on application. 


.MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
St. Martin's Street, London, W.G. 2. 
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Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Education in its Relation to the Common Purposes of Humanity : 
by Е. Т. Campagnac, М.А. 55. net. 

From Feudalism to Despotism : А History of Europe, 800—1789: 
by H. L. Williamson, B.A. 3s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 
English of To-day: by W. Т. Webb, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 


The Nature, Origin and Purpose of the Bible: by the Rev. E. С. 
Monk, D.D. 2s. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
Mathematics and Eternity: by H. P. Hudson, M.A. 2d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


The Matriculation Shakespeare : King Henry IV, Part 1. 
Cover, 1s. 6d.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 

History of Elementary Education in England and Wales: by 
C. Birchenough, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Voice Training in Speech and Song: by H. H. Hulbert, M.A. 
2s. 3d. 


Paper 


WELLS, GARDNER, DARTON AND Co., LTD. 


The Truth of Christianity : by Lieut.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O. 
2s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Bulletin of the International Information Office. 
1925. 1. 9d. 

The Oxford Outlook. November, 1925. 1s. net. 

Journal of Chemical Education. November, 1925. 35 cents. 

The Reader. December, 1925. 6d. 

The World's Children. December, 1925. 84. 

The Child. December, 1925. 25. net. 

The Microcosm. Winter, 1925. 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of Geography. November, 1925. 35 cents. 

Pine Cone. November, 1925. За. 

The Parents’ Review. December, 1925. 94d. 

Modern Languages, December, 1925. 1s. net. 


November, 


А London Degree in Geography. 
Ап М.А. degree in geography for external students is 
to be instituted at London University. 


Rev. Stewart Headlam and Bethnal Green Museum. 

А portrait of the late Rev. Stewart Headlam, painted 
by Mrs. Beresford, has been presented to Bethnal Green 
Museum by Miss Wooldridge. It will hang in the new 
Students' Room. 


Short v. Poole Corporation. 

The Poole Borough Council have sanctioned the pay- 
ment of legal expenses in connection with this case 
amounting to £414 2s. 7d. 


Serbo-Croatian. 

Dr. Dragutin Subotich, Ph.D. (Munich), has been 
appointed from August Ist, 1925, to the University 
Readership in Serbo-Croatian Language and Literature 
at King's College, London. 


Coalowners' Gift to Leeds. 

The Council of Leeds University has received a gift of 
{25,000 to the University Appeal Fund from the West 
Yorkshire Coalowners’ Association. 


JANUARY, 1926 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. George Sampson, the author of “ English for the English," 
“ Cambridge Readings in English Literature," and many other 
books, has written for the Cambridge University Press a 
series of three books entitled ‘‘ Cambridge Lessons іп English.” 
These books, which are graded in difficulty, and are intended for 
pupils between the ages of eight and fourteen or fifteen, will be 
published early this year. 

Messrs. Constable have just published a play entitled 
“ A Nativity ” drawn from the old French Noéls and with appro- 
priate music, arranged for acting by Miss Eva M. Gilpin. The 
play was produced by the children of the Hall School, Weybridge, 
at Christmas, 1923. It is now printed, exactly as played and with 
the music in full, for the use of any other schools or educational 
bodies who may desire to attempt its performance. No fees or 
permission are necessary. 

Messrs. J.M. Dent and Sons announce that they are offering 
twenty-two prizes in the Bookmark Competition on “ How 
would you finish Joseph Conrad’s last novel, ' Suspense’ ? ” 
Essays should not exceed 500 to 1,000 words. Closing dates, 
British readers, January 31st; Foreign and Colonial readers, 
February 28th. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce that they 
have in the press '' Studies of English Poets," by J. W. MacKail. 
This volume consists of ten selected studies of English poets. 
Its main contents are an inaugural address on Shakespeare 
given in 1923 to the Australian English Association; four studies 
of Pope, Thomson, Young, and Collins, asrepresenting the complex 
poetical movement of the earlier 18th century ; and three of the 
Victorian poets, Tennyson, Morris, and Swinburne. With these 
are included an appreciation of Fanshawe as a typical and highly 
interesting figure of the transitional period of the 17th century, 
and a briefer review of the surroundings, to which insufficient 
attention has hitherto been paid, in which Keats wrote 
“ Endymion.” 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has contributed a Preface to Mr. 
Ralph Deakin's book on the Prince's recent voyage, which 
Messrs. Methuen have just published under the title “ South- 
ward Но!: With the Prince in Africa and South America.” 
Mr. Deakin, who is correspondent to The Times, was given 
every facility towards making an authoritative and intimate 
record. Many interesting illustrations are included. 


The Oxford University Press have pleasure in announcing 
that they have accepted the sole agency in Great Britain and the 
Colonies (except Australia and New Zealand) for the celebrated 
Cotta Edition of the Musical Classics. This edition is noted for 
its editing (Liszt, d'Albert and Van Bulow are among the dis- 
tinguished names on its list), its full and explanatory notes, its 
good printing, and above all its extraordinarily reasonable price. 
It should be a welcome return of an old friend for all musicians, 
and particularly to piano teachers, throughout the British 
Empire. А large stock is held at the Oxford University Press 
retail branch (Тһе Anglo-French Music Co., 95, Wimpole Street, 
W.1.). Orders for this widely used edition should be sent there. 

Mr. А. E. M. Bayliss, of the Latymer Upper School, Hammer- 
smith, has produced some charming verses for the Junior School, 
to meet the great and hitherto unsatisfied demand for verse 
suited to the needs and interest of younger children. His 
publisher, Mr. Herbert Russell, of Temple Chambers, London, 
E.C.4, is taking the bold step of producing these new copyright 
poems, '' Children's Fancies," at a price that will render them 
suitable at once for class use. These poems, which have already 
been in great demand among kindergarten teachers, are now 
published in book form for the first time. 


Drawn from the old French Noéls, and with 
appropriate music. Arranged for acting by children: 
by Eva M. Gilpin. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

In this charming book we have the version of a dramatic 
performance given at Christmas, 1923, by the pupils of The Hall 
School, Weybridge. Тһе frontispece in colour is the work of a 
pupil twelve years old, and throughout the volume are drawings 
in black and white by children. The text is taken from old French 
Noéls, and includes a Prologue, followed by Berceuses, Le Noél 
des Oiseaux, Le Noél des Fleurs, Le Noél des Bétes, Les Trois 
Mages en Voyage, Le Noél des Bergers, and a Finale. Words 
and music are happily wedded, and the result is a piece of work 
which will be welcomed in all schools where dramatic exercises 
are taken seriously. As а Christmas play nothing better could be 
imagined. 
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VOL. 78 No. 2 SIXPENCE NET 


INCORPORATED 


THE 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, қү. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman and Hon. Secretary : Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


As the Normal Correspondence College is organized 


te D 
ts, helped by а competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


Dept. 1. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Dept. II. MATRICULATION. 

Dept. Ш. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. V.COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Dept. VI.LANGUAGES. 

Dept. VII. MUSIC. 

Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 


IX. ART. 
Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and 
HOME CRAFTS. 


Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


The Future Career Association. 


Scholastic Agents. 
Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 


Qualited Masters and Mistresses io any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 
the 


through 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


pues mtt a p SUY РЗ 
PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 8. Kensington, 8.W.7 


Дана —- — ————— йна нан 


PERPE o ESSO „—-———-—.—— 
— 


| | ШШ/ ШЕ 


HTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term i Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 

from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


ТШ) 


LUAM vro ALTA TTD LH 


ШІ! 


of their own, 

undertakes all negotiations connected with the 

who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


ҮШҮҮ 


Publishers of " SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free) ; and of "THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS," а ournal of interest to everyone connected with 


Education (1/- monthly). 
Office 


61. Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


8% 
Telegrams : * TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON " Telephene : GERRARD 3272. 
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ТНЕ 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 


| | ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION ы 


COUNCIL Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


BLoomsnury SouanRnE, Lonpon, W.C.l. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 


have passed an examination satisfactory . Applicants for admission 


to the Council, are eligible for membership to the 
of the College. President: W. L. Courtney, Eso., 
Particulars may be obtained from the | OFFICIAL REGISTER М.А., D: 
Secretary. | OF TEACHERS Principal: Етік FocERTY, L.R.A.M. 
OR THE 
DIPLOMAS. 


| FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


THE SECRETARY 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and А.С.Р. are held in 
the Winter Vacations. Тһе Regulations 
for these Examinations and for admission 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 
from the Secretary. SINGLE COURSES IN— 

RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
гі МІМЕ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS 

EXAMINATIONS. 

"T n S CTS. 
Preliminary Examinations for intending | cb а 

Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 

ceutical Students are held in March, June, - 

September and December. Тһе Regula- | 


tions may be obtained from the Secretary. | 


The Teachers' Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


Th THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
e Founded by Сесп. J. SHARP. 
EASTER VACATION SCHOOLS OF 
FOLK SONG AND DANCE, 
April 5th to 10th, 1926—Scarborough and Taunton. 


"E. 
Forum г Education 
А series of public performances will be given at the Scala Theatre 


А Journal of Enquiry and Research in the dos д | | p ead 
Psychology, Philosophy and Method of Education. m 22 the Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 


Edited by Profesor C. W. V ALENTINE, M.A., Particulars of the Vacation Schools, Weekly Classes, and 


. І : orien Members’ Evenings can be obtained from— 
D.Phil., University of Birmingham. THE SECRETARY, E.F.D.S., 107, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Vol. III, No. 3 now ready. 


Те]. No. : Museum 4580. 
CONTENTS : 
The Disciplinary Value of School Subjects, bv R. L. A COURSE ОЕ SIX LECTURES 
Archer, M.A.; The Disciplinary Value of School Subjects 
(II), by F. А. Cavenagh, M.A.; Can Present Scholastic 


Standards be Maintained ? ; An Experiemental Enquiry, 
by E. J. G. Bradford, M.Sc. ; Some Sex Difterences in 
the Appreciation of English Literature, by Mary E. 
Matthews, M.A. ; The Progress of Research іп Education, 
by The British Psychological Society; The Age-Allow- 
ance of Marks in Secondary School Ádmission Examina- 
tions, by A. James, М.А.; Critical Notices and Book Ке- 
views. 


The Forum of Education is published three times a 
year,in February, June, and November. Price 2 /- 
net. Subscriptions 5/- per annum, post free, direct 
from The Managing Editor, The Forum of Educa- 
tion, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Published by Longmans, Green, and Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, Е.С.4. 


Psycho-Analysis i Service of Education 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


MISS BARBARA LOW, B.A. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook 1s not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


The Second String. 

When the President of the Board met the Local 
Authority representatives to discuss Circular 1371 he 
found that their opposition to that document would 
make it difficult for him to secure the legislative sanction 
which would be required to carry his proposals into 
effect. He therefore withdrew the Circular. As it turns 
out, however, he withdrew only to make a more powerful 
assault. It was true, as some newspapers told us, that 
Circular 1371 had died during a week-end, but, being 
dead, it promptly began to speak. The new message 
took the form of an admonitory memorandum, addressed 
privately to Local Education Authorities, who were 
told in effect that there must be no increase in educa- 
tional expenditure at present. This admonition is the 
President’s second string, a prompt sealing of the 
bargain made verbally with the Local Education 
Authorities’ representatives as a condition of holding 
over Circular 1371. Experience in the diplomatic service 
is invaluable to a President of the Board in these 
troubled times, and the Local Authorities may well feel 
that they are being outmatched in a game. Probably 
they would prefer to be treated as colleagues in the 
work of national education, for they are representative 
men and women who devote time and energy to local 
administration without fee or reward. Candour and fair 
play are the least that should be accorded to them. 


Resolute Uncertainty. 

The President stoutly declares that he is in office for 
the purpose of carrying out the programme of educa- 
tional reform laid down by his Party a year ago. The 
Government, he says, have no intention of abandoning 
that programme, still less of losing the ground which 
has already been gained. He proceeds to tell us that the 
cost of reforms has been much greater than he antici- 
pated, and it is therefore necessary to arrive at a more 
definite estimate of the cost of future policy. In effect, 
this means that the cherished programme is to wait 
upon the goodwill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a factor which is as uncertain as our English climate. 
The sole occasion upon which Mr. Winston Churchill 
has been known to pursue a direct course is the recent 
one which involved him in some bickering with a 
policeman who had the temerity to suggest that he 
should follow the new traffic regulations in Parliament 
Square. While the Chancellor's powerful brain is 
grappling with problems of coal subsidies and threats 
from admirals, the education of John Smith, junior, is 
to mark time. He must not have any increased oppor- 
tunity of entering a secondary school, but must continue 
to share with, perhaps, forty-nine class mates, the 
attentions of one teacher. 


The Promise to Youth. 


John Smith, junior, cannot remain stationary while 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s brain revolves. He is growing 
up, and for him, at any rate, the splendid programme of 
education is being killed. Later, we shall be able to 
explain to him that Lord Eustace Percy remained in 
office for the purpose of carrying it out but that a stern 
Chancellor decided that the Board of Education and the 
Local Authorities must play the inglorious part of 
parents who promise a gift to their children and then 
evade the fulfilment of the promise on the ground that 
they did not know that the gift would be so expensive. 
We may be assured that the explanation will lead John 
Smith to demand some evidence of foresight and common 
honesty in those who are appointed to administer the 
education which is provided for his own offspring. 
Nothing is more easy than to order an all-round reduc- 
tion in departmental expenditure, but the economy 
which we all agree to be necessary should be true 
economy. It should be carried out with discrimination 
and with full recognition of the fact that some enterprises 
lose nothing by waiting, while others lose much or all. 
Education cannot stand still and a wiser statesmanship 
would perceive that post-war conditions demand that it 
should advance even more rapidly than in normal times. 


The Possibility of Saving. 


If we were honest with ourselves we should agree that 
as things are there is no possibility of any real saving on 
education. The President is sincere in his desire that the 
period of arrested development shall not involve any 
addition to the arrears due to the war. His desire cannot 
be fulfilled, since education is not only a public service 
but a human need. It is growing all the time, and а 
forced stoppage only means that the delay will have to 
be made good later on. The salaries of teachers аге 
by far the greatest item in the bill. These are not to be 
cut down directly, although we shall probably see an 
attempt to employ cheaper gradés at the expense of 
those more fully qualified. This plan is a doubtful saving, 
since we shall discard those on whom public money has 
been spent for their professional preparation. That 
money will be thrown away, and it is not clear that we 
shall balance the loss by employing cheaper persons. 
We may postpone the building of new secondary schools, 
but they must be built later on. There is, in fact, little 
chance of reducing our education outlay so long as the 
law requires that every child shall receive efficient 
instruction. | 
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The Need for Consultation. 

Amid the turmoil which has been caused by Circular 
1371 and Memorandum 44 it is well to bear in mind 
that the President of .the Board is a member of the 
Cabinet, and not an independent ruler. He has shown 
that he believes in the importance of education, and it 
cannot be doubted that he is-disappointed to find that 
his own desires cannot be fulfilled. It is less than fair 
to treat him as the sole begetter of the new policy. 
His gravest error has been one.of tactics. He would 
have gained much if he had called into consultation at 
the start representatives of Local Authorities and of the 
teachers. The framing of Circular 1371 should have been 
done with their help and with that of the officials of 
the Board. Nothing is lost in the long run by frank 
discussion. The Circular came as a kind of edict, and 
there was even a futile attempt to keep Memorandum 44 
from the knowledge of the Press. Such essays in dic- 
tatorship are singularly unfortunate, not only because 
they are foredoomed to failure but because they create 
a bad atmosphere for the inevitable negotiations which 
must precede the acceptance of any new development 
in educational policy. The President is responsible to the 
Cabinet and to the country, but his responsibility need 
not be impaired if he adopts the plan of consulting, 
not only his official advisers, but also the Authorities and 
teachers. At worst, they would try to dissuade him, 
but at best some or all of them would understand his 
difficulties and try to help in finding a solution. 


The Average Boy. 

The President of the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters addressed his colleagues in support of the 
average boy. There is, of course, no such thing, any more 
than there is an “ economic man." The plea of Mr. 
McClure is really on behalf of the boy who is prematurely 
and hastily branded as stupid. In the ranks of our 
successful men in commerce and in the professions are 
many who achieved little or no credit in the classroorn. 
They look back upon their schooldays as a period of 
jolly comradeship and invigorating athletic pursuits. 
They are loyal to their school and proud of it, but they 
have little memory of any intellectual stimulus received 
within its walls. бо far as learning is concerned, they 
left school with a sense of frustration and failure, due, 
in most cases, to the fact that nobody took the trouble 
to tap the springs of their real interests and to make 
these the vehicle of knowledge. The result is that a 
deplorably large number of our influential citizens 
regard school learning with a mild and amused contempt. 
They have managed very well without it, and they arc 
prone to be undisturbed if their own sons are classed as 
mediocrities in the form room, provided that they make 
a fair show in cricket and football, and are held to be 
good fellows by their comrades. We ought to take pains 
to ensure that future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
shall feel that their own schooldays were profitable to 
them. 


Teachers as Trade Unionists. 

There is a proposal that the National Union of 
Teachers should become a registered Trade Union. 
So far it has received no official support from the 
Executive of that body and it may be hoped that it 
will be rejected after due consideration. Some teachers 
are apt to forget that they cannot have, at one and the 
same time, the status of a profession, the security of a 
Civil Service, and the privileges of a Trade Union. 
These privileges amount to nothing more than the 
National Union of Teachers already possesses. It is true 
that in the absence of registration it cannot sue or be 
sued as a Union. But it can do both through duly 
appointed and authorized members of its own body. 
It is unlikely that the Union can be registered unless 
it changes its objects and brings them within the terms 
of the Trade Union Act of 1913. To do this it must take 
up the position of a body which aims at regulating the 
relations between masters and workmen. But in teaching 
work the masters are not the paymasters. They are the 
public, and not merely the Local Authorities or the 
Board of Education. Teaching is a public service, but 
unlike some forms of public service it touches human 
nature too closely to prosper as a rigid Civil Service, and 
it is best organized as a profession, provided always 
that professional interests are not allowed to outweigh 
national claims. It would be a matter for great regret 
if one body of teachers, however numerous and power- 
ful, decided to organize themselves as a Trade Union and 
to abandon the greater ideal of professional unity. 


John F. P. Rawlinson. 


It has seldom happened that the death of a public man 
has been so widely regretted as that of Mr. J. F. P. 
Rawlinson, K.C., М.Р. Не never sought prominence 
in affairs, but was untiring in his efforts to be of service. 
As a Vice-President of the College of Preceptors and 
President of the Private Schools Association. he was 
always ready to promote the welfare of education and 
especially to guard it against becoming exclusively a 
State enterprise. Teachers in independent schools have 
good reason to honour the memory of the man who did 
so much to obtain for them a measure of just recog- 
nition. Аз a representative of Cambridge University 
his influence was of great valve, but it was strengthened 
by personal qualities which gained for him the affec- 
üonate esteem of men of all parties. Тһе crowded 
congregation which attended at the Temple Church for 
the memorial service on Wednesday, January 20th, was 
a striking demonstration of the regard in which he was 
held. The Prime Minister joined with representatives 
of the Law, of Education, and of Politics to do honour 
to one who was high-minded but humble of heart. 
distinguished in affairs but self-effacing of choice, a 
truly magnanimous man in all the relations of life. 
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MY TEACHING EXPERIENCE REVIEWED. 


By ‘ CALCHAS.” 


Introduction. 


The account which follows has for its object enquiry 
into the facts of teaching experience, as seen in retrospect. 
This involves brief description of the institutions in 
which I have worked, of modification of outlook 
resulting from such teaching, and of factors contributing 
to such modification. 

I do not intend the description to be “ academic ”’ 
in the sense that it seeks to enunciate conceptions and 
theories of life, especially of teaching-life. It is 
essentially a “human " document, revealing personal 
experiences, and the experiences of those with whom I 
have come in contact. 

I came to the University Education Department with 
по“ officially recognized ” experience in teaching. Most, 
if not all, of my co-students in the department had had 
practice in teaching for a year or more, and considered 
they had an advantage thereby. But I found, when 
placed in charge of classes, that I suffered far less than 
I expected from such factors as nervousness and lack of 
confidence. 

I have tried to account for factors contributing to my 
success or failure. It cannot be doubted that a great 
number of influences, apart from college training, are 
operative in making the teacher what he 15. 


‘ 


First Experiences of Teaching. 


My first real teaching experience began when I was 
about 14 years old—in a Sunday school—and from this 
time onwards until I came to the University, I had 
charge of classes of all ages up to 25 years. 

This sort of training does not “ count " when reference 
is usually made to teaching experience. I want to show 
that in my own case it has meant a great deal. 

Being the son of a clergyman І suppose it was 
expected that I should know Scripture. Whether any 
additional qualifications were necessary I cannot 
remember. At any rate, for one hour every Sunday I 
taught young people for years. 

The classes were arranged in tens and twelves, men 
and boys on one side, women and girls on the other. 
The whole “school” numbered some 250 to 300, on 
an average, apart from the “ infants’ department," 
which numbered some 150 odd. The latter were taught 
in a separate building. 

My experiences ranged from the ''alphabet " class 
up, through intermediary classes to lads of 20 to 25 
vears old. My chief work was, however, done with boys 
from 12 to 15 years, I had also considerable experience 
of teaching girls of from 12 to 15. 

Without going into details, I feel convinced that this 
phase of my life as a teacher (and I count it as such !) 
has meant more to me than most people can imagine. 
It gave me knowledge of boys and girls; it gave me 
insight into their difficulties, their desires, and their 
modes of thinking. Then I myself began to realize 
problems—how to keep interest, how to question, how to 
illustrate, how to introduce and how to summarize, 
how to associate ideas and how to apply them. 

Once a month it was customary to have a teachers' 
‘after meeting." The questions discussed ranged from 


administrative routine to pedagogical method, and I 
venture to say that I still treasure advice and criticism 
offered by the veterans of the Sunday school. Later 
I found that in unlearned parlance, in vague untechnical 
terms, they had given me the essence of the teachings of 
Pestalozzi and of Herbart, and often the administrative 
advice of a Thring or a Fitch. 


When 17 years old I was appointed “ supervisor " or 
“ head ” of the younger school. I happened to be absent 
from the teachers' meeting when the appointment was 
made, but I afterwards learned that considerable protest 
was offered to the appointment of one so young and 
inexperienced. 

Consent from me was not easily forthcoming, but 
eventually I consented—and so began my ''adminis- 
trative’’ experience. This meant arranging classes, 
choosing material for study, finding suitable teachers, 
framing a primitive time-table, and even being engrossed 
in financial problems. I have no time to go into details. 
I want only to say that to neglect the effect of these 
experiences is merely to ignore a great number of 
valuable and formative influences. I am confident that 
I:am right in saying that my “ unofficial" teaching 
experience served me in as good stead as the “ official "' 
experience of no small number of my co-students. 

When I compare these conditions with those which 
obtain in an elementary school, I cannot but think that 
there is much in the former that possibly is more con- 
ducive to a better view of things. To name a few: 

(1) The attendance is perfectly voluntary ; no pupil 
is compelled or even “ expected " to attend. The 
endeavours of the teacher are directed towards 
making the pupil realize the worth-while-ness of 
attendance. It is largely for the “ joy of learning ” 
that the young people come. 

А Professor of Education in one of our Univer- 
sities once remarked in a staff meeting that there 
is a distinction between ''making a lesson 
interesting ” and " giving an interesting lesson." 
No good is done (possibly much harm results) 
in illustrating a lesson on “ volcanoes ” by making a 
bonfire of magnesium emerge from beneath a cone 
of cardboard. The sparks are certainly interesting 
to watch. The pity is that the whole thing gives a 
wrong idea of volcanic action. 

It cannot be said that in our Sunday school the 
whole of endeavour was directed towards “ giving 
an interesting lesson." There was constant super- 
vision of teachers and of work done, even tests of 
attainment made, crude though they were. 

We agree with the German writer that there is a 
sense in which ''an easy school may be a social 
crime." But the incitement to a young teacher to 
combine in his aims a development of the “ joy 
of learning" with the reaching of a certain 
standard of attainment, fer se, is surely a training 
which must be valuable. 

Untrammelled with ideas of his own importance, 
free from the pedagogical atmosphere of an 
ordinary classroom, debarred at once from resort- 
ing to any “ disciplinary measures," the teacher 
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is compelled to have resort to methods which 
differ from the “traditional ’’ ones of the day 
school—and which uncritically are accepted by a 
great many teachers. 

He has to treat each member of the class as an 
individual; if there is to be success, he must 
find out how one individual differs from another. 


In other words, he begins to realize the meaning, 
value, and significance of individual differences, 


James says somewhere (or is it Bain ?) that it is 
important to attempt something difficult each 
day, for the very reason that one should keep the 
faculty of effort alive. The most valuable exercises 
in this respect are just those which appear 
impossible. . 

This is just the attitude adopted by the Sunday 
school teacher. He is constantly in difficulty, but 
he cannot get over the difficulties by having resort 
to punishment. He has to probe difficulties, and 
has to find a solution which will not be a com- 
promise between the conflicting individual 
assertiveness of the pupil and the tutorial authority. 

I value not only the experience which com- 
pelled me to appreciate this view-point, but also 
the practice I was given in the application of 
James's precept. 

(3) The question has often been discussed whether 
college “ training " for teachers should precede 
experience in schools. Whether an “ apprentice- 
ship " ought to be served in the practical work of 
education before the discussion of principles is 
commenced. 

I shall not revert to the arguments that have been 
put forward, either in favour or against. I merely want 
to say that I found it enticingly interesting to find 
“human nature” described in print and in lecture, 
after my own poor, empirical attempts at teaching on 
Sunday afternoons. 


Second Phase of Teaching Experience. 


I have already said that the nervousness which is 
so common amongst “ beginning teachers ” (extroverts 
as well as introverts) did not handicap me very much 
when at college. Rightly or wrongly, I put it down, 
in part, to my contact with boys and girls during my 
“unofficial " teaching practice ! 

In reference to the second phase of my teaching life, 
I would like to mention three things: 

Teaching practice was continuous for three 
months of the ycar owing to the necessity of 
supplying extended help to schools suffering from 
dearth of teachers. Possibly this meant a great 
deal to my progress. I was able to attempt much 
that otherwise would not have been possible. 

There was sufficient opportunity to experiment 
in ways and ineans, sufficient time to modify my 
previous performances as the result either of my 
own introspections or as the result of tutorial 
advice and criticism. 

Now that I can look back at it I am reminded 
of the principles of acquirement of skill in a par- 
ticular function, such as mental computation. 

For achievement of efhciency the following 
methods are encouraged : 
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(1) Repetition for a prolonged period of оле 
particular set of tasks (e.g., one sheet of 
addition). 

(2) Change should only be made to another set 
when the efficiency attained in this one set of 
tasks is high and constant. 

(3) The practice should be carried on for this one 
set of problems at regular intervals (say every 
morning at 10 a.m.), allowing of no exceptions. 

(4) Incitement to activity is provided by the daily 
record being made known. (v. Thorndike. 
Ed. Psych. Briefer Course, p. 186-282.) 

James's discussion of habit is very much on the same 
lines. The particular point I want to bring out is that 
practice does not necessarily make perfect. Organized, 
correct practice, certainly does make for perfection. 

Full charge of a class for three months gave me 
special facilities for attempting methods of teaching, of 
device, and of technique that I would otherwise not 
have been given. 

The sort of questions I used to frame for guidance 
were these: 

“ What were my difficulties ? ” 

" What were they due to? " 

'" How should I proceed to eliminate them if the 

lesson had to be repeated ? ” 

Invariably I had the opportunity of testing, empirically, 
whether my conclusions were right or wrong, and 
whether a repeat of the lesson (as far as possible under 
similar conditions) did produce the improvement 
desired. 

The difficulties (in accordance with what I con- 
sidered to be the “ psychology of learning”) were 
taken singly, and my efforts were for the time being 
devoted almost entirely to making the “ correct " 
response automatic. I have alrcadv said that advice of 
tutors, and knowledge gained from reading, afforded 
my chief guides. 

From this standpoint I consider the facilities offered 
me were far more advantageous than those usually prof- 
fered to students on teaching practice. I realize it all 
the more since I have had to partake in the supervision 
of school practice. The facilities offered in schools for 
the carrying out of advice which the knowledge and 
experience of others dictate are strictly limited, and are 
very much subject to the goodwill and outlook of the 
class teacher. 

I make reference not only to the fact that I had full 
control of the class but also to the prolonged period of 
practice under guidance. It may be that we have a 
tendency to generalize from personalexperiences. Never- 
theless, I submit that a prolonged period of continuous 
teaching practice has certain distinct and important 
advantages over an equal period broken up into smaller 
units. 

I cannot help referring, either, to the fact that for 
two years Í was an only student of '' degree psychology ” 
under one of the foremost of modern psychologists, and 
had lectures in his private room. I look back upon this 
period as being of incalculable value, and I am perfectly 
sure that lectures on psychology from him, as well as 
courses on the theory and practice of education from 
others, were of immense help to me during my first 
attempts at teaching. 

(To be continucd.) 
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FREEDOM 
(AN IRONY). 


By LoRD 


I. 


I will be the singer of songs without restraint : 

As a serpent that has squirmed itself out of the 
darkness 

I will go my way with venom on my tongue, 

I will set my fangs tn all who seek to hinder те. 

Moreover, unprovoked I will delight in 
aggresston ; 

Concealed in the mud, I will bite the heel of 
every basser-by. 

Low as I am 

(As it is my pride to be— 

Damnation, what have I to do with humility ?), 

I have a mind above reverence, 

I have flung myself clear of the last shackles of 
superstitious bondage. 

I am young, therefore I will be ungovernable , 

I will make a glory of destruction. 


TI. 

I will sing of insignificant things 

In а platitudinous manner 

Occastonally : 

No опе can stoop to trivialities more truly than 
I when I choose. 

Thus I will descant upon my internal organism, 
I will expatiate upon my preferences, ту 
dislikes, and every sort of other privacy : 
To me these are of such transcendental interest 
That the world calls for ту contempt 1] it does 

not rejoice to hear about them. 

But for the most part 

My songs will be scarifying and BOTT) es 

I am а veritable he-man ; 

I wil strike unceasingly at the domestic 
virtues, and heroism also I will turn to 
ridicule. 

I will deal faithfully with facts : 

Life holds neither gentleness nor purity ; ~ 

I will describe it as the brutal affair it is 

In bitterly cynical language 

Cruelty, rapine, and more especially lust shall 
be my themes : 

I will unburden myself of all my erotic 
imaginings. 

I am young, therefore I will be dissolute : 

I will indulge in descriptions of passion that 
shall make the aged quiver with envy. 

Am I numbered among the effete ? 


GORELL. 


Far from it. 

Therefore I will mock at gray hairs, and white I 
will utterly contemn. 

As long as virility is assured to me I will 
squander it promscuously ; 

I will revel in the details of my tendencies and 
triumphs. 


III. 


I will break into fragments the matrix of 
tradition. 

To study the past is dreary and unprofitable 
labour : 

The present is mine ; 

That alone 1s rich in realities : | 

In the future I have neither faith nor concern. 

I will discard metre, and rhyme I regard as a 
mellifluous absurdity : 

Rhythm shall be in my hands as a heated jelly ; 

I alone have initiative. 

I spurn the works of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth ; 

They were content to abide in their chains. 

Keats I consider as abject in servitude, 

Merely a quixotic lover of beauty : 

I have no manner of use for him. 

Even Shelley I view as an outworn revolutionary 

Singing within the same, old, tedious harmonies. 

From Beowulf to Browning the poets of 
England have been cribbed in rules and 
refinements ; 

They have pottered about in the prisons of their 
own technique. 

But, as for me, I will plunge into discord ; 

I will stretch out a welcoming hand to dis- 
sonance ; 

Not for nothing am I the heir of the jazz. 

I am willing to lose everything to gain freedom. 

I will not be а law, even to myself. 

I am voung, therefore I will obey no one: 

I will write what I please and how I please— 

Besides, in that way I shall evade the nnumer- 
able difficulties. 


IV 


I am the repository of all that 1s absolutely 
certain : 

Anyone who differs from me 15 a person of no 
intelligence. 


бо 


I do not argue, I state. 

I will pronounce my decision on any subject 

Freely. 

I will batter a road through the walls of 
reticence— 

I am particularly gifted at that: 

As for the superannuated vestal, modesty, 

I will drag her out of doors and strip her on the 
highway ; 

Verily that will be an amusing pastime. 

In my whole being I have only one doubt ; 

Against my will I am driven to ask myself 
sometimes, 

Is tt worth 11? 

Existence 1s undeniably a curse, everything 18 
either stale or meretricious ; 

Saying so relieves me a little, only a little. 

Sometimes I wonder why I go on with it. 

Notortety titillates me— 

I am human, а bundle of earthy sensations— 

But I despise humanity so profoundly that it 
grows wearisome after a while : 

Nothing endures. 

This brings а terrifying question into my 
CONSCLOUSNESS, 

What will existence hold for me when I no 
longer have the exuberance and vigour of 
youth ? 

When I am alone and tired 

An irrepressible dread fights its way into me, 

That I have not attained to anything, even to 
freedom : 

Yet no one has sought it more ruthlessly than I ; 

Without 1t, I am nothing. 

Reality 15 ту god ; I will face the facts fear- 
lessly : 

T here 1s only one remedy, 

To die. | 

Dead, I shall be free for ever from the detestable 
trammels of life. 


Women Graduates and the Franchise. 


On the motion of Dr. Monteagle Barlow, a member of 
the Council of the [Twentieth Century Society of London 
Graduates' Convocation, a resolution has been forwarded 
to the Prime Minister, the President of the Board of 
Education, and the leaders of His Majesty's Opposition, 
calling attention to the anomaly whereby іп this 
University constituency graduates who are women are 
debarred from exercising the franchise until they attain 
the age of 30 years. 
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** ADVANCED ART." 
By RUPERT LEE. 


The cover of the catalogue of the Mayor Gallery 
bears the interesting title, “ Advanced French Art." 
The headline of a newspaper report of the London 
Group Exhibition announces “ Back to Normal.” 
What, if anything, do these headlines mean? 

The desire for something '' new ” is one of the oldest 
and most vital characteristics of the human race. It 
must have been racially new to walk on one’s hind legs, 
the dernier cri to do without а tail. Therefore, when we 
can overcome our first slight exasperation with these 
terms “advanced” and “ normal" we may realize 
that they arise from a natural human desire. One does 
not exactly quarrel with the critical use of the term 
advanced, since there is always hope in the unexplored. 
But one frequently does object to its application. In 
painting and sculpture there has been, we may presume, 
a continuous movement both forward, sideways and 
round about. With the growth of the critical body 
there have been produced two great parties of didacticism 
—the one for establishment and the other for adventure 
whose differences became heartily and definitely divided 
in this country by that esthetically terrific event, the 
first post impressionist exhibition of 1911 at the Grafton 
Galleries. For the right understanding of a good deal of 
present-day comment on the arts it is necessarv to 
realize that, from this period on, party feeling ran high, 
the one persuasion being that anything established and 
having historical authority was “honest " and the 
other claiming sincerity for anything which broke 
new ground. These parties were composed prin- 
cipally of people directly engaged їп, or, at least, par- 
ticularly interested in the arts. Now we come to an 
intriguing state of affairs. That large body of the 
press responsible for informing the public of the world's 
happenings, that body which till recent times had 
solidly supported the * sane” and academic in art, 
suddenly discovered that, though it was dithcult to write 
interesting articles about the intrinsic merits of painting 
and sculpture, it was simple to write interestingly of the 
newness and insanity of the younger painters. While 
deriding them it really loved them for supplying in- 
teresting news items. But changes so violent as those of 
recent years cannot be taking place all the time. Тһе 
unconscious blasting of Cezanne and the conscious 
ploughing up of the post impressionists, cubists, and 
futurists, have opened ground for less spectacular cul- 
tivation. The public appetite for blasting has grown after 
the need for it is gone. Hence the journalistic dis- 
appointment and such remarks as “ back to normal." 
I would suggest that rather than going back to normal 
the normal has been established by the moderns. 
Mr. Sickert is an associate of the Royal Academy, yet 
I heard an innocent colonial visitor to the London Group 
remarking his painting of Battistini as being the most 
insolently advanced and worst painting in the exhibition. 

If we wish to regard the arts for purposes of classifica- 
tion we may say that the shows of this new year proclaim 
no world-shaking new creed, but if we wish wisely to 
grasp the moment as it comes, to distil the best from that 
brew which a large body of artists great and small do so 
sweat to prepare for us, we shall find here a very good 
and proper opportunity. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Bv T. AND B. 


X.—CLUBS, CONFERENCES, AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PAPER CAPS. 


Mv DEAR W., 


I was very glad to hear that you have been asked to 
join the University Club in your city. The modern 
University is one of the healthiest signs of the times, 
and all branches of education ought to combine socially 
as much as possible. . The newer secondary schools 
cannot do their work properly without cordial co- 
operation with the Universities. The great growth of 
sixth form work fostered by the freer use of advanced 
courses, and a greater elasticity in the curricula which 
wiser counsels at the Board of Education have at length 
encouraged, are almost in the nature of a revolution. 
It is certainly the case that work now done in the upper 
forms of the secondary schools is more directly pre- 
paratory for serious University studies than was ever 
thought possible when these schools were established. 
The Universities know this, and the relations between 
professors and teachers are everywhere cordial. Con- 
ferences are often formal; but club talks are more 
intimate and effective. It is the business of a head 
master to find out all he can of the possibilities and 
opportunities the University offers to his pupils. It may 
quite easily happen that a word of advice to a head 
master may be extraordinarily useful to him in the 
matter of the future careers of his pupils. He ought to 
know. as he can learn from his University colleagues, 
in what departments University men are required in the 
world of work. He may thus be enabled to put his 
pupils on to such paths as to ensure their readily finding 
occupations when their degree courses are finished. It 
is. for example, well known that at present there is a 
keen demand for highly-qualified electrical engineers, 
and that all good Honours graduates in this subject 
readily secure posts. It should also be known that the 
openings for biologists and botanists are at present more 
numerous than those for chemists. But in connection 
with chemistry, it is only fair to say that it is by quiet 
persuasion at my club that I have been brought from a 
state of blindness to one of comparative grace by 
recognizing how much modern botany and zoology owe 
to chemistry, and how much better the chances of 
success of a higher school certificate candidate are 
who takes these three than one who, being ignorant of 
chemistry, tries to run the botany and zoology with 
such a third subject as geography or mathematics. I 
did not want to be converted. I fought bitterly against 
it. I tried to persuade my academic friends that 
geography was a better school subject than chemistry. 
But I was induced to hear some lectures on the border- 
land problem of botany and chemistry, with the result 
that my scheme of studies was recast to meet University 
requirements. А natural science scholarship was the 
suitable reward. 

But it would be an excellent thing if head masters 
were induced to join some more frivolous undertakings 
too—e.g., а golf club or an auction bridge circle; these 
two being sometimes only allotropic forms of the same 
thing. Іп parenthesis isn't it extraordinary how the 


neighbourhood of science affects the vocabulary of the 
ordinary arts тап? I have not used the word allotropic 
since I was at school, and learned quaint things about 
the diamond. Yet how the very thought of science gives 
a bias to one's vocabulary. I shall be calling my visitors 
my symbiotic friends ere I be done. Yes, the idols of 
the cave are most to be guarded against by freely meeting 
with all sorts and conditions of men in clubs. Itisa 
great gain for a school master to join a society of people 
with whom he has to prove his merit, who don't care 
twopence for his degree or dignity, and who will only 
value him for his personal contribution to the club con- 
versation. It is an excellent training for the good man to- 
be contradicted, have his leg pulled, made to prove his 
obiter dicla, told that he is a source of public expense, 
that education is a pompous failure, and that if a man 
has sufficient intelligence to run a roast chestnut barrow 
he will find himself with it а freer and more prosperous 
member of the community than a University professor. 
It only needs to complete his entire professional over- 
throw that he should attend a festive gathering where 
there are paper caps, cracker toys, and gay balloons. 
The paper сар is an up-to-date illustration of “ Sartor 
Resartus'" wisdom. The effect of a disguise on a staid 
man of letters is to give him for a while the joy of make- 
believe. He is a clown or pirate, or Turk, according to the 
type of his paper cap, and the gentle hypnosis of sug- 
gestion enables him readily to simulate a new per- 
sonality. He will beat a drum or blow a penny trumpet 
and become gay, festive and human—almost childishly 
human. He will thus see how parades and ceremonies, 
processions and even coronations when put in their 
proper perspective are but paper cap parties on a larger 
scale, and what '' dressed in a little brief authority ” 
really means. He will understand Aristophanes better.» 
Gown and hood and uniform, surplice, star and ribbon and 
orb, all the material of pomp and splendour, just paper 
caps, and cracker toys to the N’th! I must pursue this 
topic. The psychology of the paper cap seems an attrac- 
tive title for a new lecture. 

Two good things were manufactured at the con- 
ference about which my friend speaks so lovingly. One. 
the suggestion that the 1371 in Circular 1371 must refer 
to the year in which it was drafted. Another that at 
Christmas time the shops send out circulars to their 
customers announcing great reductions in prices; but 
by Easter it is found that prices have resumed their 
normal level, which is by way of being prophetic. 

Yours ever, B. 


My DEAR W., 


I quite agree. People who read only the scrappy 
paragraphs published in the great majority of the penny 
dailies may well wonder why we trouble to go to the 
January Educational Conferences. Of course, these 
papers do not even pretend to publish adequate reports. 
They confine themselves to such items as their reporters 
and sub-editors deem to be of interest to their readers, 
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That these entertain a very mean opinion of the in- 
telligence of their public is obvious from their selection 
of printable matter. It is very interesting to watch the 
journalists at a conference, and to note what they 
consider worthy of insertion in their note-books. Ав а 
rule, they seem to “ house the chaff and burn the grain," 
to use William Watson's phrase. The better papers, on 
the other hand, are doing more and more justice to the 
conferences. By the way, the Morning Post, which, of 
the London press, used in the past to give the fullest 
and most knowledgeable accounts of educational move- 
ments and meetings, and which for that reason Was 
bought by many to whom its politics were anathema, 
has, of late, devoted much less space to them. At 
present, it is in The Times that the best reports are 
published, with the Daily Telegraph a good second— 
1 do not attempt to classify the great provincial papers. 

I quite agree, too, that the conferences this year 
were even more worth áttending than usual. Of course, 
there was much in them to bore and even irritate. In 
my last letter I deplored the meekness of teachers in 
inviting outside speakers who have no real claim to 
authority to address them. But I am bound to say that 
the proportion of * duds” among them this year was 
very small, and that many delivered exceptionally 
interesting and valuable speeches. As I predicted, there 
were plenty of extravagant and fantastic statements 
made, and nobody was ungentlemanly (or unladylike) 
enough to cry ^ Question." Take, for example, the 
statement that “ the period from two to five years of 
age in a child's life is now recognized by all people who 
know anything about education as being by far the most 
important period.” It isn't. Then there is the claim that 
the Dalton Plan has already proved itself a complete 
success. It is much too early to pronounce it either a 
failure or a success. We shall have to wait ten years, 
and then have an investigation by competent and 
impartial judges. We cannot, at the present stage of 
the experiment, swallow all that is said in its favour by 
. the enthusiasts who are working it—they are prejudiced 
witnesses. They would do well to refrain for some time 
from shouting “ Jo. triumphe !” 

Equally, of course, there was a lot of clotted nonsense 
spoken, especially about examinations. Take, for 
example, Professor Н. E. Armstrong's denunciation : 
“Under this examination system, intelligence is being 
absolutely sterilized. Cambridge is merely an adjunct 
to Newmarket." Ог Professor G. H. Hardy's plea for 
the abolition—he refused to contemplate anything less— 
of the mathematical tripos and other ''high-grade 
honours examinations."  " His advice," so runs the 
report, “© might sound like a series Of stupid jokes, for 
it was to let down the standard at every opportunity, 
to give a first-class to almost every candidate who applied, 
to crowd the syllabus with advanced subjects until it 
was humanly impossible to show reasonable knowledge 
of them under the conditions of the examination." 
This reminds me of the bright laddie—I forget who he 
was—who at one of last year's conferences, said: “Н 
there are to be examinations I would not have any that 
4 man of ordinary intelligence and reasonable industry 
cannot pass with the highest honours.” What is the use 
of such wild, whirling words? 1 do not wish to speak 
disrespectfully of professors any more than I do of the 
equator, but I recall with some sympathy Lord Randolph 


Churchill’s dictum: “ Professors are admirable people 
so long as they confine themselves strictly to the subject 
which they profess.” But when all is said and done, 
those who attended the conferences this year could not 
help feeling that they were more than ever worth the 
time and the expense. 

Talking of examinations, I have long been intending 
to comment on 4 remark which you made at the 
beginning of the summer holidays that the end of the 
term had been a nightmare on account of the examina- 
tions. You and all your staff, through working against 
time, were overstrained, you said. I have a system which 
great deal of this. February may seem a 
curious time to describe it, but if you think there 1S 
anything in it, it is perhaps not too early to talk it over 
with your masters. 

In theory, and, in the main, in practice, too, the 
syllabuses have been covered by Easter. I start the 
school, as opposed to the public, examinations early in 
June, and get them over, as far as the working of the 
papers by the boys 15 concerned, by the fourth week of 
the month, May having been devoted to revision, Or, 
when necessary, completion of the syllabuses. There is 
no special examination time-table, but minor adjust- 
ments of the ordinary time-table are made when con- 
secutive periods are wanted. 

I claim many advantages for this system. There is 
less strain on the boys because the examinations are 
spread over а longish period, and less strain on the 
staff, because they can take longer to mark the papers, 
and, further, they can do it more thoroughly. Much of 
the benefit of examinations is lost if masters do not go 
over the papers carefully with the boys. There is no time 
to do this, if the examinations are concentrated at the 
end of the term. There is plenty of time under my 
system. Then again, I do not care how experienced a 
teacher is—a set of examination papers is certain to give 
him surprises. Not only do some boys do better and others 
worse than he expected, but he invariably finds that he 
himself has failed in some portion of his teaching 1n 
which he thought he had been thoroughly successful. 
There is time to remedy—at any rate, to a very con- 
siderable extent—the failures and weaknesses revealed. 
This is the greatest advantage of the system. Further, 
there is time for the head of each department to learn 
how the several classes have acquitted themselves and to 
get a trustworthy idea of the state of the teaching of his 
subject throughout the school. He has, previously, of 
course, seen that the papers are uniform in standard, 
and settled the system of marking. 

I will not deny that there are disadvantages, but, 
mv staff 1s unanimous that they are outweighed by the 
advantages, and none of them would be willing to revert 
to what you justly describe as the end-of-term nightmare. 

Yours ever, T. 


Superannuation Rules. 


The Union's representatives were much in evidence 
at the recent conference with the Board's officials for 
considering the rules to be adopted in connection with 
the Superannuation Act. Several concessions ап 
modifications were secured as a result. When the rules 
are finally determined the Union will publish a pamphlet 
explaining fully their application in difficult cases. 
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GLEANINGS. 


"White Collars" (from “Іп American "), a book of remarkable poems, written by Т. V. A. Weaver, and 
published by Alfred А. Knopf, New York City. These lines exhibit а point of view which is more common in 
England than teachers are apt to remember. 


Say, Ma, I want to tell you about Pa. 
We got to have a new deal in this house. 
[ ain't gonna stand no more о” his fool talk. 


Don't bust in on me. I know what I’m doin’. 
This ain’t no new idear. Many a time 

I been about to say it, only now 

I come to where it’s gettin’ on my nerves. 

He's like a phonograft with just one record, 

And he keeps playin' it, over and over and over. 


Seems like the first stuff I can ever remember 
Is all that bunk about a “ edjucation," 

Pa bein' fixed to go down to the U, 

And then his Pa dies, and he goes to work 

To keep old Gramma goin’. “ Will," he says, 

“ I never got the thin’ I wanted most. 

But never mind, you'll get it, Will, you'll get it. 
My son is gon' to be a college man. 

I'm savin’ all the time a College Fund.” 


Remember how he always talked that way ? 

And then the day I went down to the High School 

He give me a swell new watch, and pats my shoulder, 
And says, “ Good boy, Will, now you got the system, 
Plug at the books. and plug, and keep a-pluggin’ ; 
They's stuff in books you can t get nowhere else, 

Stuff that'll give you dreams, and that's what counts ; 
Men that can dream is the ones that beats the world.* 


The first time that I got real good and sore 

Was when he points me out that Freddy Keefe, 
And says he hopes that I should be like that. 

Why should I want to be a sorter mouse, 

Nice enough feller, but a-scared to fight 

Or play, or nothin' else but fool with books ? 

I couldn't help if I was born the way 

I was, and liked to run around, and hated 

Latin, and that damn Algebra, and so on. 

But even then I might of gotten through 

If he wouldn't of give me a lickin' for not passin' 
Into the third year High. That spilled the beans. 
I only stuck that long because I knowed 

How much it meant to him. But gettin’ licked— 
You said yourself you didn't blame me much 

For beatin' it the way I did, and bummin' 

Down into Texas.... Talk about “ edjucation ” ! 
I seen more in one year than lots o' guys 

ТІ ever see if they lives to be a hundred. 


Pa knows I wasn't never any burden. 

I earned my keep and more, didn't I, now ? 

I useta feel kinder sorry now and then, 

Special the time I found the old bank book, 

And ast him what would he do with the College Fund 
He was still keepin', though I was sixteen then, 

And he says he didn't know, but maybe hoped 

They was a chanst I'd change my mind some day. 


I guess he thought I was a just plain bum. 

It sorter socked him when he ast Sam French 
Where I was workin' and repairin' autos, 
And Sam tells him I was the best repair man 
On the West Side. 


And when I comes and tells him 

I wants to borry the College Fund to use 

For capital to start my own garage, 

I swear I think he cried when he give it to me. 
He needn't been that way. I paid it back, 
Yeh, and I give him interest, eight per cent. 

It didn't take me only two years to do it. 


Look what I done for you and him and me ! 
Though I ain't the one to say it, do you know 
Where they's another guy that's twenty-seven 
And makes the dough I make? All in six years 
I built a fine big house, I got a Packard 

To ride you in, and business is boomin' 

So's now I aim to open up three branches. 


And here last night this Freddy Keefe comes over, 
And him and Pa is gassin' roun' the fire. 

A fine, hot-lookin' bird this Freddy is, 

With his suit shinin', and his scuffed-up shoes, 
Tellin' me how he loved his work and all, 

Him a perfessor, tryin' to teach a gang 

O' shell-shocks how to read and write and such. 


And when I shows him all my new silk shirts 

Не sorter smiles, and says, “ You're lucky, Will, 

I won't get a new overcoat this winter ; 

I bought a season ticket to the concerts.” 

And then him tellin' Pa about some painter 

That had a exposition in the Institute— 

All about Whoozis, some new Irish pote, 

And somethin’ about the ‘ grace о” Grecian sculpcher.”’ 


The grace о” my cat's ankle? Edjucation ! 
That's all the good his learnin' done for him. 
He ain't got nothin', and he never won't have. 
I couldn't listen to that line o' bunk, 

So I just starts the player-piano goin’, 

And Freddy says good-bye and goes away. 


That's when Pa comes and has the nerve to tell me 

I shoulda listened to Freddy. “І just tell you," 

He says. '' You needn't be so rude to Freddy. 

He's gettin’ a repitation everywhere.” 

“ For what? For shiny clo'es? " I comes back, laughin’ 
Pa's face gets red. “ No, for а lit'ry cricket." 

“ Haw, һам,” I says. “ He sure chirps mighty feeble." 


That's when Pa makes the break that gets my goat. 
“ Well, you can laugh," he says. “ But just the same 
I'd give the world if you was only like him.” 
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Just think о” that ! Now, honest, can you tie it ? 
Me, that'll be a real rich man some day, 

Trade places with a teacher ! With a bum 

That scarcely gets a good square meal a week ! 
Concerts, and pitchers—yeh, and І spose pink teas. 


АП right, if that's the kinda things Pa wants 

He can get out and find it. I won't keep him, 

And feed him swell, and dress him swell, and give him 
А great big room, and rides in bran-new Packards. 


If he wants what this Freddy Keefe is got, 
By God, he's got to get it somewheres elset. 
But I ain't goin' to hear no more about it. 


You tell him this for me—tell him I mean it : 

Either he shuts his trap and keeps it shut 

About this edjucation stuff, or elset 

He can get the Hell out of here. t 
That's all ! 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(February, 1851.) 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE MASTER 
(from a Letter to the Editor). 


“ A good teacher of a foreign language must not only 
be master of that language, but he must also possess a 
medium of explanation which does not confine his own 
mind, and is perfectlv intelligible to his pupil ; conse- 
quently, the good French master for an English person 
must not only possess an extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the French language, but must also be able to 
express all his thoughts in English with fluency and ease. 
Yet how often do we hearit set forward as a recommenda- 
tion of this French governess, and that French master, 
that they do not know one word of English, so that the 
pupils are obliged to speak French to them, and they with 
the pupils! Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
premises, experience proves the conclusion to be false. 
The pupils do not speak French with them, nor do they 
speak French with the pupils ; but, in most cases, the 
teacher is intent upon acquiring the English language, 
and his charges are too much amused with his broken 
English to address him in anv other." 


In Aid of Bolingbroke Hospital. 

An operetta, “ Rip Van Winkle,” was given in Decem- 
ber and repeated last month in Battersea Town Hall, in 
aid of Bolingbroke Hospital, Wandsworth Common. All 
the performers were past or present pupils of Bolingbroke 
Road School. They made their own costumes and 
painted their own scenery, and the play itself was written 
by the head master, Mr. T. M. Hardv. 


Sir Ernest Gray. 

А very successful and enjoyable evening was spent by 
the Executive оп 3lst December in entertaining Sir 
Ernest and Lady Gray at a dinner in celebration of the 
honour of Knighthood recently conferred on him. 
sir Ernest is reading a paper on “ Adult Education " 
at the N.U.T. Conference at Portsmouth next Easter. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


DECEMBER RESULTS. 


I. Frills іп Education. 


Ап unusually large entry brought many criticisms 
of “ frills,” with too little recognition of the principle 
that no subject in the school curriculum can stand 
alone. Some competitors gave their opinion of Circular 
1371 and its author, but we hesitate to accept the view 
that any President of the Board is a mere educational 
frill. 


The First Prize of ONE GUINEA goes to: 


Мк. Н. К. CHITTENDEN, Boys’ School, Chilton 
Buildings, Ferryhill, Co. Durham. 


The Second Prize of HALF A GUINEA goes to: 


Mr. НОКАСЕ PARKER, 24, High Street, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


II. A Drawing of a Christmas Tree. 


Some very good drawings were sent in, but our young 
competitors should note that a lavish use of colour will 
not compensate for inaccurate drawing. 


The First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS goes to: 


М. Corriwcs, Brockley Central School, Mantle Road, 
S.E.4. 


The Second Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS goes to: 
PEGGY WILLIAMS, The College, St. Leonards. 


Additional prizes of books are being sent to: 
W. Havwanp, Brockley Central School, апа 


Ersıe WILLIAMS, Ludgvean School, Long Rock, 
Cornwall. 


FEBRUARY COMPETITIONS. 


I. For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 1,100 words or less on 


School Punishments. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


A First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for 250 words or less on 


The Story of Shrove Tuesday. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s name 
and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for Com- 
petition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for each 
set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that the 
age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has been given 
in the work must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. i 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of March and the 
results will be published in our April number. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS IN EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
By Victor E. PERRY, 
Teacher of English Literature, Sparkhill Institute. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty an evening continuation 
school teacher has to face, when introducing discussions 
and particularly debates, is overcoming the shyness or 
natural reluctance of students of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age to stand up and express their thoughts at 
any length. 

The first aid to the teacher is preparation ; let each 
debate or discussion be the natural outcome of several 
lessons, in which, by every possible means, the teacher 
.has striven to raise in the minds of the students the 
question to be discussed by first giving, or leading up 
to, all arguments for, and then arguments against. 
If this has been skilfully done, the class, in the course of 
two or three weeks, will divide into two sections: those 
for and those against. When the teacher feels this 
atmosphere in his class, then is the proper time to 
suggest a debate on the subject in question. The class 
will welcome the suggestion enthusiastically, and will 
prepare speeches with a zeal that is natural in any one 
who wishes to uphold his or her views on a certain ques- 
tion ; and, being natural, is of so much greater value 
than the zeal created by a sense of duty with which the 
class might prepare a debate as homework. А very 
interesting subject is “ That it is the opinion of this 
class that Shakespeare's ‘ Julius Cæsar’ would have 
been more fittingly entitled ' Brutus.’ ” 

This subject could be arranged to follow after any of 
the following lessons : 

(1) ‘‘ Emphasis, and how to create emphasis in 
composition.” 

(2) “ Climax and Anti-climax.” 

(3) “ Shakespeare.” 

(4) “ Julius Caesar." 

(5) “ The titles of plays, novels, and stories." 

The second great aid to a teacher is the discovery 
in his class of two or more leaders, t.e., students who 
possess a distinct personality, and show a readiness to 
express their opinions whenever a question is asked, 
and he should be on the lookout for any such likely 
leaders from the first evening. If four such students 
can be interested in a debate, half the work of breaking 
down shyness is accomplished. A little chat with the 
leaders individually, just before the class begins, or just 
as they are going home. will act as a splendid spur to 
any effort you may require of them in the future. What 
is more, if, some two or three weeks before the debate, 
vou detain some of the students to chat with them about 
their forthcoming speeches, other students when walking 
home with them will ask, naturally, “ What did he want 
vou for?" or ‘‘ What did he say? " ; and there and 
then wil commence a preliminary discussion in the 
street. After an incident such as this, there will be little 
difficulty in persuading a dozen others to speak on the 
subject of the debate when the evening arrives. 

A third great aid to the teacher is his knowledge of 
the individual members of his class, and the skill he 
shows іп assigning to each student work he is sure the 
student can do, e.g.,a bright, intelligent, and neat worker 


could be chosen as the secretary of the debates and dis- 
cussions, his work consisting of writing up, in an exercise 
book especially kept for the purpose, the proposition to 
be discussed, the names of the principal speakers, under 
which should be a column headed '' Other speakers," 
in which should be entered the names of all other mem- 
bers of the class who have taken a part in the discussion ; 
and, of course, recording the votes. Two other students, 
of less intelligence, might be appointed as scrutineers. 
Realizing that they are not in the upper division of the 
class, and being conscious of their shortcomings in class- 
work, they will be delighted that some duty is assigned 
to them, no matter how small. Incidentally this will 
have another influence upon them, they will work with 
greater zest at the other subjects. The teacher should 
have also a list of ‘; short speakers," or students he сап 
rely on always to make a short speech. These are very 
useful, often raising, in their minute or even half minute 
speeches, points which will be readily taken up by the 
greater ` orators.” 

The secretary should read the minutes prior to the 
beginning of the debate. Students like to do things 
in a formal manner, and also like to hear their names 
read out in the list of '' speakers,” or “ other speakers 
were . . Once their names have appeared in 
either list, they will make a valiant effort to keep their 
names in the list. Objection may be raised that such 
speakers are only record makers, and not debaters; 
that is, are only speaking in order to make an unbroken 
record “ I spoke at every debate," and not because they 
are so enthusiastic partisans, ready to defend their cause 
with a flow of eloquence. Although we recognize that 
the motives of the second are true, and those of the first. 
false; yet we maintain that at the beginning of the 
session, be their motives what they may, the important 
aim to be commenced with is to overcome shyness, 
and help the student to gain confidence in himself, or 
herself. Without this confidence, let the preparation 
be ever so perfect, there will be no speech. Therefore, 
work first for the creation of confidence, and remember 
that if every member of the class at the end of the session 
is not a finished debater, the student who has found 
sufficient self-reliance to stand up and state his opinions 
has commenced a new development within himself 
which will continue probably long after he has left the 
classes ; and surely this is result enough for the time and 
energy given to debates in our evening classes, even if 
this 15 regarded as the minimum result. 

Thus, let the teacher study every member of his class, 
taking the reluctant speakers aside and persuading them 
to try at the next debate; encouraging the nervous 
speakers with a word of praise ; advising the verbose 
speakers upon the excellence of the saying '' brevity 
is the soul of wit," and praising the efforts of the success- 
ful speakers. Make each and every member of the class 
feel that he has an individual part to play, and the effect 
upon the work will be seen; but the effect upon the 
student, though in some cases unseen, will be invaluable. 
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When we remember that each of these students is 
occupying a very subordinate position in an office or 
factory, the change, in the evening work, of being 
allowed to take a leading part—no matter how small 
or how seldom—will give them that knowledge that they 
possess a mind capable of making decisions for itself, 
and a self-reliance worth strengthening ; but will con- 
vince them that without knowledge these are of little 
use, and that before they can act, or speak, they must 
know. Ifthiscan be brought home to them by experience 
and not by preaching, it will be of inestimable value. 

The following have been found interesting subjects 
for debates by students aged 16—20: 

(1) " It is the opinion of the class that English 
should be the universal language.” 

This debate might follow the following lessons: 

(a) “ Introductory lecture on the study of English." 

(b) “ Common mistakes in spelling : their, there ; 
as, has ; where, were ; etc." 

(c) “А short chat on the history of the language." 

(d) “American English." 

(2) “ It is the opinion of this class that it is better 
to read the full text of an author's work than 
to see а film version of the same work on the 
screen of a picture house." 

This debate might take place after the following 
lessons : 

(а) “ Word pictures, and the beauty of good 
English." 

(b) Any lesson on any of Shakespeare's plays. 

(c) “ Dickens’ most famous characters.” 

(d) “ Sherlock Holmes.” 

(3) ‘ It is the opinion of this class that it is im- 
possible to derive any benefit from reading that 
cheap form of fiction commonly known as the 
' Penny Dreadful.’ ” 

This debate might be arranged to take place after the 
following lessons : 

(a) " Word pictures, and the beauty of good 

English." 

(b) “ Tragedy and Comedy." 

(c) “ Common mistakes in composition, tautology, 
ambiguity, the split infinitive, etc."' 

As the majority of the students will support the 
proposition, either because they agree with it, or because 
they think that they ought to agree with it, an added 
interest can be given to this debate if the teacher vacates 
his chair, and speaks in support of the“ Penny Dreadful.” 
If this debate takes place in the second term of the 
evening school session, the students will have learned, 
by example, the chiet duties ot a chairman. 


More “ Open-air " Schools. 


The Derbyshire schools, with their movable walls and 
sub-floor heating, have become objects of interest and 
envy for other education authorities. The Nuneaton 
Education Committee, Warwickshire, and their officers 
have examined them and found them good. They have 
decided to build their next school at Nuneaton on the 
same lines. Another authority, Bromley, Kent, have 
recently paid Derby the compliment of imitation, and 
their new school on the Downham Estate, to accommo- 
date 1,000 children, will be on the Derbyshire pattern. 
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LESSONS IN MUSIC.—I. 
By J. Т. ВАУІМ. 


This article is the first of a series which will discuss 
various points of musical training, with especial reference 
lo the use of the gramophone. 


Ear Training.—The aim of ear training should be to 
enable the individual to comprehend every musical sound 
or effect that is perceived by the ear. This cannot be 
over-stressed to-day when there is so great a tendency 
on the part of many teachers to restrict the term and 
to limit its application to a series of set lessons. The 
end may be obtained just as easily through music, vocal 
and instrumental, as through a set of exercises specially 


— written for the purpose, with a connection with music 


which is often difficult to perceive. The result of ear 
training should be not only to increase the power of 
understanding and enjoying music perceived through 
the ear, but the ability to hear mentally music that 
is presented to the eye alone—+t.e., the perception of 
music from the written score. Just in the same way is 
the spoken language learnt, first by hearing the sounds, 
next by recognizing and grouping them, and, finally, 
by the ability to read them with comprehension. 


Ear training should begin with the earliest musical 
experiences ; any so-called music lessons which neglect 
it stand condemned as falling below the standard 
reasonably to be expected from any person who pro- 
fesses to be qualified to teach. 


What are the points which a trained ear detects? 
Without unduly stretching the list, one may enumerate 
the following : Rise and fall of melodies and the pitch 
of sounds; intensitv of sounds; whether the pro- 
gression is by step (scale-wise) or by leap; rhythm ; 
time measures; tonality; degrees of the scale; modula- 
tion; the different kinds of voices or instruments ; 
repetition of figures and phrases; harmonic texture. 
The first approaches to these have been dealt with in 
previous articles in this journal during the last two 
years, and, therefore, need not be repeated: taey 
consist of simple attempts to inculcate from the earliest 
stages a habit of observation through the саг. The 
notes which follow are equally simple suggestions for 
building upon the foundations already laid; they are 
not intended to displace any existing method (pedantic 
as some of these are), but to show how the subject may 
easily be made a part of all musical experiences. 


Pitch—Not only does this include the perception of 
height and depth in sounds, but the recognition of their 
position in the range of musical sounds. To some people 
this is not a difficulty so long as the sounds are produced 
bv some instrument with which thev are familiar—by 
the piano, for instance—but when they hear the same 
sounds on an instrument whose timbre is unfamiliar 
the change at once seems to affect their pitch sense. Toa 
musician this may seem strange, but the experience is 
not uncommon ; it would appear that the musically 
uneducated are so puzzled by anything which adds 
complexitv to their little knowledge that even that 
little totters when the load is increased. This points to 
the experience which comes from familiarity as the 
solution of their difficulties, and in the nest article will 
be given a list of some music suitable for the purpose. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES. 
Bv a YouNG TEACHER. . 


Most students of education emerge from their year 
of training with a very real enthusiasm for the work 
which they have chosen. Perhaps, previous to that year, 
the work of education may have seemed quite un- 
interesting and distant to the intending teacher. Indeed, 
this is the case with very many, for the few vears before 
the diploma course leave little time for any thoughts 
save those of academic studies. But how quickly comes 
the change! New fields of interest are opened; one 
learns of the great leaders of educational thought, one 
visits school and compares various educational pro- 
cesses; timidly, as a rule, one tries to teach, and is 
thrilled by the quick growth of confidence, in the wonder 
of interesting young minds, and of leading them to 
respond. 

Few students complete their course without this feeling 
of exultation in their work and its responsibilities. The 
great pity is that this enthusiasm is frequently lost, 
not by the wearing off of the work's newness, nor the 
mere passing of time, but by the conditions existing in 
many of the schools at which the young teachers begin 
their careers. Although the work of education has pro- 
gressed much in the present century, there are still 
schools which only crush the enthusiasm of young 
teachers. As a rule, they are schools in which there 


have been very few changes of staff or of ideas for ten or | 


twenty years. They are definitely hostile to new ideas 
or experiments, or even to new methods of teaching. 

This is а case in point, and not, as enquiries prove, 
extraordinary. A young master, with a good Arts degrce, 
and with very great enthusiasm, obtained a post as 
assistant English master in a large secondary school. 
His time-table included lessons with his own form and 
with five others. There was a senior English master 
to whom he applied for a syllabus and for information 
as to the work expected. But the senior master was not 
interested ; he took only the higher forms himself, for 
examination work. He had made a syllabus for the 
whole school five years ago, and according to it all term 
examinaticns were set. After some time a copy of it was 
hunted up. The young master was appalled, especially 
with the syllabus for poetry—on which he was most 
eager to use his own ideas. The first year's course con- 
sisted solely of historical poems, many of them second- 
rate, from an out-of-date anthology. Few of them 
conveyed to the reader any sense of true poetry. He 
found it difficult to hold the attention of the children— 
eleven-year-olds—and that they knew not one of the his- 
torical facts to which the poems referred. He discovered 
that after this syllabus was made the historical syllabus 
was changed, and the children were learning none of the 
English history of the poems. The senior master 
'" shrugged his shoulders when he heard." ‘‘ They аге 
always changing the history syllabus." But he would 
not change his. 

The second-year course included very little poetry— 
"The Deserted Village,” Coleridge’s poem on the 
nightingales, апа Arnold's “ Moralitv." Тһе hopeless- 
ness of trying to explain the philosophy of such a poem 
to young children ! . 

The young master stole а period in which to use his 
own ideas, and the response was what he had expected. 


He read a few simple lyrics—Keats’ “ I stood tip-toe," 
and De la Mare's "Listeners." The children were 
charmed. There were surprised whispers, “ But it 
was nice "—'' It sounded beautiful "—but there was no 
worried inquiry, ‘‘ But what does it mean? I don't 
understand.” 

Finally where the young master was concerned the 
poetry for the third-year studies consisted solely of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, which proved to be too deep in 
meaning, and too intricate in technique, for the children. 
The whole syllabus needed reconsideration—and almost 
complete reconstruction ; yet the senior master refused 
to trouble himself with the matter. His interest was 
solely in the older children, and he cared little about the 
work done by them before they reached his forms. 

Such a difficulty is very serious for a young teacher— 
and for the children concerned. It crushes orizinality 
and enterprise and promotes almost unvarying sets of 
examination papers. The latter evil is dangerous in that, 
besides becoming tedious for those who teach, year after 
year, exactly the same matter, it is inevitable that the 
methods will be narrowed and become duller and more 
mechanical each year. In addition, an almost certain 
knowledge of the questions to appear in the term 
examination papers induces— perhaps unconsciously— 
a further narrowing of the teacher's methods so that 
certain expected questions will receive special attention. 
This is especially the case in a school where the results 
of the forms taught by different teachers are compared. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest any remedies in 
such cases. Ап obvious suggestion is more collaboration 
between the teachers of any one subject. А senior 
master or mistress has very great responsibility ; and 
far from leaving the work of the junior and middle school 
entirely to the assistant teachers, the one responsible 
should give much thought to it. A constant revision of 
the syllabus, іп a period set apart in the time-table for 
such a purpose, by all those teaching the same subject, 
would be much appreciated by many young teachers— 
such revision taking into account the syllabus of any 
correlated subject. This would obviate many difficulties ; 
younger and older teachers would compare ideas with 
undoubted benefit to both, there would be greater 
interest in the work, and consequently activity would be 
stimulated. The worst possible danger for the beginner 
-——of getting into a groove—would be avoided. 

Older, more experienced, masters and mistresses may 
be surprised to know that a little more sympathy, a little 
more toleration— possibly of impracticable ideas— would 
prevent many younger colleagues from losing their 
enthusiasm, and would broaden the views of all. 


The Grant System : Cmd. 2571 is the “ Memoran- 
dum submitted by the Board to Lord Meston's Com- 
mittee оп Exchequer grants in respect of locally 
administered services " in 1922. The Board was then 
not in favour “of the abandonment of the present 
basis of their grant system for any other which has yet 
been suggested. They look forward to a further develop- 
ment of the system of applying standards of cost as 
limits to the expenditure which the Board should 
recognize for grant purposes." 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Recent official publications include three documents 
of interest at the moment: Administrative Memoran- 
dum 43, Memorandum 44, and Cmd. 2571. 


List 154 gives a list of candidates from grant-aided 
secondary schools in England, who were nominated 
for State scholarships tenable at Universities in 1925. 
The total number of entrants was 2714. The number 
of scholarships taken up was 103 ; 74 were postponed and 
seven declined. 


Administrative Memorandum 44 is the promised 
explanation of Circular 1371. It is hardly that ; it 
presents the Board's apologia for requesting ап 
immediate revision of local education estimates. They 
are wanted by February Ist, and the preparation of 
these and of the programmes for 1927-1930 on the lines 
of Circular 1358 and Administrative Memorandum 43— 
programmes required by March 31st—must be keeping 
the local administrative staffs pretty busy. No 44 
points out that the expenditure of Local Education 
Authorities for 1922-24 was £67,584,660. Тһе Board's 
estimates for the current year assumed an expansion of 
1,173,249 on these figures. Actually they are /1,410,726. 
The revised estimates for the current year amount to 
(11,807,000, which means an expansion of nearly three 
millions. Тһе forecasts for 1926-27 show a further 
expansion of £1,500,000. Allowing for possible excess 
in estimating the expenditure “тау well be considerably 
more than seventy millions." And the Board doesn't 
like the look of it. The estimates must be revised and 
reduced “ substantially." 


No new capital expenditure, save on already approved 
contractional commitments, must be included. Approved 
schemes which have not reached that stage must be 
postponed ; there must be no new services and no 
extensions. But to this general restriction on capital 
expenditure there are three important exceptions: 
(1) new elementary schools necessitated by movements 
in population ; (2) replacement of defective elementary 
schools on List A ; (3) schools to be provided or adapted 
as part of reorganization schemes, where the capital 
charges will be balanced by economies in other 
directions. 

Existing services are to be efficiently maintained, but 
‘normal expansion ' expenditure must be closely 
examined. This includes, it seems, the making up of 
arrears in equipment and repairs, and the Board ask 
that all expenditure “ which is not really urgent and 
essential should be postponed for a year and included 
in the programmes for 1927-30." But provision for 
repairs and maintenance must not be cut down so as to 
add to the accumulation of arrears to be overtaken in 
subsequent years. Special improvements to schools 
on List B of defective premises may be considered as 
an exception therefore to the general rule. 

Paragraph 10 of the Memorandum opens with Тһе 
staffing of schools raises а difficult problem." On 
September 30th last there were 2,455 more full-time 
teachers in elementary schools than in 1923—165,997 
as compared with 163,542. The average attendance of 
scholars in the same period dropped by nearly 12,000. 
Where the increase is due to reduction in size of classes 


the Board welcomes it, for “ they are committed to the 
policy of reducing the size of classes over 50 as the first 
call on the available supply of teachers and on the public 
funds available for the payment of salaries," but they 
want to see some reduction in staffing in areas where 
the average attendance has substantially diminished. 
From now onwards Authorities must “© most carefully 
consider their plans for filling vacancies." 

Salaries are also to be scrutinized, for in the past 
they have been over-estimated—in 1922-23 by 
(1,433,000; 1923-24 by £843,000; and 1924-25 by 
(586,000—for the following reasons: (1) uncertainty 
аз to the number of teachers in each teacher group whom 
it is intended to employ ; (2) the basing of estimates 
on the highest number instead of the average number to 
be employed in the year. In some cases teachers to be 
appointed from training colleges during the summer 
months have been assumed to be additions for a whole 
year; (3) allowance has not been made for retirements, 
withdrawals, deaths and casual vacancies to an extent 
which experience shows to be probable; (4) excessive 
“ margins for contingencies” are often included ; 
(5) the assumption that with annual increments the 
salary bill must naturally rise from year to year. (But, 
surely, this is a legitimate assumption for an estimate 
for one year. It would be foolish to assume otherwise.) 
The Board, however, say ''this cause of increase 15 
counteracted by the tendency to decrease due to 
teachers with higher salaries leaving the service and 
being replaced in due course by teachers recruited at 
the younger ages with smaller salaries." For the country 
as à whole, the salary cost under present conditions 
should not increase if the number of teachers and their 
distribution over the several teacher groups remained 
substantially the same; (6) neglect to make adequate 
allowance for diminution in salary cost consequent 
on the Burnham Award. The saving from this cause 
should, іп 1926-27, be greater than in 1925-26. For 
the country as a whole this should be 1% per cent. as 
compared with 1924-25; and (7) incomplete informa- 
tion as to the number and age-distribution of the child 
population and erroneous expectations of a recovery to 
pre-war numbers. 

Such are the main points of Memorandum 44. It is, 
in effect, a withdrawl of Circular 1371, and though not 
devoid of obscurity, it is a more understandable 
document. It will be noticed that it makes no reference 
to children under five—that is an improvement. Тһе 
introduction of a “ block grant ” is postponed evidently 
for a year, and the Kempe formula remains. It allays 
many anxieties concerning expenditure оп which 
Authorities have bound themselves under contract, and 
it leaves a fairly wide open door for really necessary 
improvements and reorganization, for “ existing services 
must be efficiently maintained." Тһе paragraphs 
concerning teaching staffs and the over-estimating of 
salaries are somewhat puzzling. It is not very evident 
how classes can be reduced in size without increasing 
staffs and therefore increasing salary bills. Still, the 
Authorities must contest that with the Board. Тһе 
impression one gets is that the Board now rather 
regrets the tendency on the part of Authorities to 
employ better qualified teachers. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


The Brighton College Case. 

The decision of the House of Lords upholding the 
Court of Appeal (1925—1 K.B.—312) in their judgment 
on the liability of Brighton College to income tax on its 
profits has been made the subject of some interesting but 
wholly irrelevant comments. The Times, for example, 
contrasts the Brighton College case of 1925 with the 
Gloucester Grammar School case of 1410. Here the 
Lord Chief Justice held that ‘‘ the information of 
children is a thing spiritual." There '' it was settled that 
the task of education if undertaken in return for fees 
is a trade." “ In both cases the decision turned on the 
payment of fees." The House of Lords really decided 
nothing of the sort, and the question before them was 
not a matter of fees but a matter of profits. 


Trade or Profession. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt has held that the school was 
not a trading concern, and was not liable to income tax 
under the 1918 Act. But the real point at issue seems 
to be not some lexicographical nicety about the meaning 
of “ trade," but the relevancy of the distinction of its 
"profits." The Courts are not concerned to help the 
dictionary maker, but to determine the import of Acts 
of Parliament. And none who reads the Lord Chan- 
cellor's judgment can have any doubt that the statutes 
and the legal decisions thereon are clearly against the 
contention of the Brighton College Corporation. More- 
over, since under the statute income tax is chargeable 
under Schedule D in respect of the annual profits or 
gains arising or accruing to any person (which includes 
a corporation) “from any trade, profession, employment 
or vocation," there is no good reason for stressing the 
disapproved term “ trade.” 


Contentions of the College. 

The appellant Company (the College was incorporated 
as a company limited by guarantee in 1873) contended 
(1) that as a charity it could not carry on a trade, and 
(2) that a surplus of receipts over expenditure arising 
from the execution of a charitable trust was not 
properly described as a profit, for no part of the income 
could be distributed among the members. But charities 
can carry on trade, and this one surely carried on the 
profession ("or spiritual vocation ” if that be pre- 
ferred) of giving education, and the fact that the 
profits were destined under its constitution to a certain 
end is immaterial. That was laid down in the St. 
Ann's Hospital, Northampton, case (19—0.В.р.—624), 
the R.T.S. v. Inland Revenue (3—Tax Cases—415), 
and Grove v. Y.M.C.A. (4—Tax Cases—613). In 
these cases the profits earned by the particular trade 
or business were applied only to the general purposes of 
the charities ; but that was held to make no difference. 


Regrettable but Inevitable. 

lhere were, of course, other extremely persuasive 
arguments preferred on behalf of the College. Space 
does not 'permit any useful summary of them. The 
answer to them all was that gains or profits were made. 
That they were used for the purpose of the carrying on 
of the school did not exempt them from chargeability 
under the Acts. The decision is certainly regrettable. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. . 


The Teachers Council. 

At the meeting of the Council on Friday, 22nd 
January, it was announced that the total of applicants 
for admission to the Official Register of Teachers was 
76,372. 

Arrangements are being made to bring the work of 
the Council to the notice of every school in the country, 
since it is known that there are many teachers who 
intend to apply for registration but are constrained 
by their own inertia to defer the slight effort involved 
in completing the necessary forms. Ву hanging back 
in this way they are gravely hampering the Council in its 
efforts to establish a united teaching profession, and 
providing arguments for those who are ready to declare 
that teachers themselves do not wish to support the 
Council. 

Circular 1372 embodies views which the Council 
placed before the Board in 1914, when a deputation, 
headed by the then Chairman, Sir Arthur Acland, asked 
the Board to abolish the acting teachers' examination 
and to accept the results of examinations by Universities 
as a guarantee of the teachers' academic standing. 


The Froebel Society. 

After half a century of progress the Froebel Society 
has signalized its jubilee by the issue of a booklet 
entitled “ Then and Now." It is edited by Miss M. C. 
Strachey, and the various chapters contain interesting 
contributions from different hands. Thus, Miss E. R. 
Murray writes on “ Why the Froebel Society has existed 
for 50 years," giving a valuable reminder of the lasting 
validity of Froebel's principles. Other chapters concern 
the Nursing School, the Infant School, the Junior 
School, and the Training College, while the editor sums 
up in a final chapter with shrewd comments on the 
demand for ''efficiency ” and for “ economy." 


What Children Read in America. 

The United States Bureau of Education has compiled a 
list of forty books that '' all children should read before 
they are sixteen." At the head of the list comes Louisa 
M. Alcott's “ Little Women." Others are “ Tanglewood 
Tales," “ Uncle Remus," Kipling’s “ Jungle Book ” and 
“ Just-so Stories," “Топ Sawyer,’ " Ivanhoe,” 
Stevenson's '' Child's Garden of Verses," “ Story of 
Mr. Dolittle," by Hugh Lofting ; “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm," by Kate Douglas Wiggin ; and “ Dog of 
Flanders," by Ouida. 


Leeds and Educational Administration. 

Leeds University has instituted a Diploma in Educa- 
tional Administration, and Sir Benjamin Gott and 
Professor Strong began the course of lectures—which are 
given bi-weekly. The course will be extended to sixty 
lectures and cover two winter sessions, the first embracing 
a survey of educational organization, the second covering 
education in other countries, training of teachers, school 
medical service, etc. A separate course will deal with 
the Law of Education. 


HISTORICAL CHART OF GREAT EUROPEAN ARTISTS: arranged by 
Frances Martin. (Methuen. 15.) 

А coloured time chart, “ based on a chronological table to be 
found in ‘Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes (Methuen).”’ 
It shows very plainly the emergence of the chief European 
countries into the domains of painting, sculpture, апа 
architecture. R.J. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


By A CORRESPONDENT. 


Circular 1371 and Memorandum 44. 

It would appear there is to be no “ period of peace” 
in the education world, and therefore none for the 
National Union of Teachers. With superannuation 
settled on sound lines and salaries—except in one or two 
cases—out of the field for six years, the Executive of the 
Union was looking forward to work of a purely educa- 
cational character. The issue of Circular 1371 shattered 
the prospect, and compelled the Union again to take 
the field as a fighting force against reaction. The 
Circular was bitterly opposed immediately it was 
issued, both by the Union and the Local Education 
Authorities. Lord Eustace Percy, in some alarm, 
sought and obtained a conference with representatives 
ot the Local Authorities, and persuaded them to agree 
to a revision of their estimates for 1926-27 as a con- 
dition of his postponement of the proposals in the 
Circular. The representatives of the Authorities thought 
they had killed the Circular, and advised acceptance of 
the compromise. The Executive of the N.U.T. thought 
otherwise, and in the columns of the Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teachers’ Chromcle said so plainly. It did 
more. It appointed a special emergency committee to 
deal with the situation as it developed, and voted £20,000 
for the purpose of organizing and carrying on a cam- 
paign of opposition in every part of the country. 


Memorandum 44. 

The issue of Memorandum 44 almost immediately 
after the conference between Lord Eustace Percy and 
the Local Authorities’ representatives has more than 
justified the National Union in its opinion that, com- 
promise or no compromise, the determination of the 
Board remained unaltered—there must be a drastic 
cutting down of expenditure. In the opinion of the 
Executive, Lord Eustace has scored a point. Не has 
persuaded the Authorities to be their own executioners. 
Memorandum 44 is worse in its 1926-27 effect than 
Circular 1371. Unless Local Authorities flatly refuse 
to obey its instructions they must (1) avoid all new 
liabilities; (2) review exhaustively all existing ех- 
penditure with an eye to its reduction ; (3) must bring 
expenditure for 1926-27 substantially below that for 
1925-26; (4) must undertake no new capital expen- 
diture ; (5) must—with certain exceptions—abandon 
all new schemes even though already sanctioned by the 
Board ; (6) must watch closely all normal expansion ; 
(Т) must show no increased expenditure under “ adminis- 
tration," “ other expenditure," or “ secondary educa- 
боп”; and (8) must on no account increase the 
number of technical classes and must even abandon all 
such classes already existing as are ''not urgently 
needed." Outside these specific instructions a reduction 
in the number of teachers employed is suggested, 
and, worse still, there is a hint to Authorities that 
teachers of lower status might form a larger proportion 
of the staffs in some areas. With regard to salaries, there 
is, of course, no suggestion that the Burnham Award 
should be disregarded, but there is a distinct warning 
to Local Education Authorities that they must estimate 
salaries expenditure more closely, and they are told 
that salary costs should not increase. In view of the 


foregoing, the National Union of Teachers is convinced 
that education is face to face with a very bad time. 
The Union, acting on its conviction, will use every 
legitimate means of fighting the purpose of the Memor- 
andum, and is convinced that every progressive 
Education Authority will do the same. Meetings are 
being arranged in selected centres in order that the 
parents may be fully informed of this attack on the 
education of their children. 


A Unique Conference. 

On January 8th, at the Memorial Hall, Famed 
Street, there was held a conference of members of the 
Executive and members of the Union who are members 
of Education Committees in various parts of the country. 
This was the first conference of its kind, and the fact 
that more than 200 men and women teachers were 
present is an indication of the extent of Union influence 
in the counsels of Local Education Authorities. Тһе 
object of the conference was to co-ordinate the activities 
of these teacher representatives by an interchange of 
their experiences, to secure vnited action on matters 
of national importance, and to further, as far as possible, 
the agreed policy of the Union. A special motion was 
submitted by Mr. W. D. Bentliff and Mr. Hill with 
regard to Circular 1371 and Memorandum 44, and a 
decision to oppose both was agreed to unanimously. 
Other important matters were considered, and an 
agreement as to the policy on each was arrived at. 
Among these matters was : the reorganization of schools, 
religious instruction and co-operation with inspectors 
and directors of education. Mr. Papineau made a 
statement on the present position on salaries, and 
Alderman Conway spoke on the “ Relations between the 
Executive and Teacher Representatives." The con- 
ference was a great success, and was ably conducted 
by Mr. C. T. Wing, М.А., President of the Union. 


Salaries. 

Itisthought likely that Authorities who have, up to the 
present, refused to adopt Lord Burnham's Award, may 
yet be induced to do so. The Essex Council has agreed 
to meet the teachers' representatives under the chair- 
manship of Lord Burnham, who will act as chairman 
only, and in no case undertake a second arbitration. 
The result of this meeting may induce the Essex 
Authority to come into line. In Newcastle-under-Lyme 
the Council has agreed to adopt the award as from Ist 
April next—unsatisfactory as to date and not yet 
agreed to by the teachers. Pembroke, Harwich, Wimble- 
don, Croydon, and Carmarthen are still outside the 
award, but negotiations are proceeding and, excepting 
in the cases of Croydon and Carmarthen, the results are 
likely to be satisfactory. 

* ж Ж ж 


The increase іп Union membership this year will be in 
the neighbourhood of 3,500. As wastage duc to deaths, 
leaving the profession, retirement, and other causes is 
annually about 5,000, an increase in membership of 
3,500 means over 8,000 new members. Evidently the 
secessionist sex organizations are not a serious menace 
to the N.U.T. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


London University's External Side. 

Mr. W. L. Sargeant, of Oakham, told the Head 
Masters' Conference at Shrewsbury what he thought of 
the external side of London University. Besides being 
“ап anachronism ” it had become “ provincial," if not 
" parochial.” “Тһе internal side and external side 
were talked of as though they were Siamese twins, and 
separation would mean injury to both." The best way 
of making it a National University was to separate 
these two sides, and keep the external for all students 
who were unable to attend a regular University course. 
It should be a sort of clearing house capable of assessing 
and recognizing all schools and higher certificates, and 
all the chartered English Universities should be recog- 
nized on its Council. 


Another Vital Problem. 

The Norfolk Branch of the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association have passed a motion which states that 
"the vital problem for secondary education is to 
rescue it from the paralysing effect of the first public 
examination by abolishing the group system." Miss 
M. S. Broughall, of Norwich High School, wants easier 
papers, complete freedom in the choice of subjects, and 
complete publicity about the results. The examination, 
she said, was supposed to test the general culture and 
usefulness of all educable young people in the land, 
not to pick out possible scholars, but it discounted far 
too many of the things which made a woman valuable. 


Cadet Grants. 

If the Army Estimates for 1925-26 cannot bear the 
strain, the cadets affiliated to the Territorial Army will 
lose their grant. The grant was in abeyance during 
the financial exigencies of‘ post-war years, but was 
restored some five months ago on a basis of 5/- per 
cadet—+.e., 1 /- less than the old grant. The cadet year 
ended in October, and £15,000 was then due. If this is 
not forthcoming, and it seems uncertain whether it will 
be, the decision to abolish the grant will be retrospective, 
and the amount will be returned to the Treasury un- 
expended. ` 


Nottingham University. 

The buildings at Highfields Park for the new University 
of Nottingham are making progress. The annual grant 
to the college from the University Grants Committee 
now amounts to £19,500 instead of £14,000. There were 
2,152 students in the 1924-25 session, nearly 2,000 of 
whom were evening students. The Duke of Portland, 
the re-elected President of the College, at a meeting of 
the Court of Governors, expressed the hope that a 
University charter would be obtained before long. Sir 
Jesse Boot has given a further gift of /8,500 towards the 
cost of the new playing fields. 


Anonymous Donors. 

Of the £100,000 required for the extension of Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, only £30,000 is wanting. 
Last July two anonymous donors promised £30,000 
and /20,000 ; and a further promise of 720,000 has been 
received by the extension syndicate. Little things like 
this make the raising of funds so much easier. 


Rhodes Scholarships. 

The Rhodes scholars to be elected during 1926 will 
come into residence in October, 1927. As from October, 
1925, the trustees have decided that the value of the 
scholarships shall be raised to £400 a year, on account 
of the continued high cost of living and the expenses 
of the scholars during vacations. A site has been pur- 
chased from Wadham College on which the trustees 
will erect a building to be known as ' Rhodes House." 
The number of scholars in residence during the 
academic year 1924-1925 was 185—906 from the British 
Empire and 89 from the United States of America. 
The favourite faculties seemed to be Law, which took 
54; Natural Science and Medicine, 48; English 
Literature, 27 ; Philosophy, Politics, and Economics, 
20. Modern Languages, Education and Agriculture 
had one each. 


French or Spanish ? 

Miss Crosby suggests the teaching of French to the 
older children in elementary schools. Тһе reason for 
choosing French was because France could be most 
easily and cheaply visited, and because ‘ French is 
more widely spoken than any language but English.” 
According to the Spanish Ambassador, however, who 
lectured to the Association of Head Masters on foreign 
languages, ' outside these islands Spanish was the 
tongue most generally spoken and written after English. 
From 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 of people looked upon 
and used Spanish as their language." 


A King Alfonso Chair of Spanish. 

To commemorate the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to South America, it is proposed to endow a Department 
of Spanish at Oxford—the Prince's University. The Lord 
Mayor of London has issued an appeal for 425,000 to 
endow the new Department. The Chair will be named 
after King Alfonso. The Prince cordially commends the 
proposal, and in a letter to the Lord Mayor, says: 
"No means of commemorating my South American 
visit appears to me so fitting and useful as this." Соп- 
tributions should be sent to Lord Askwith, K.C.B., 
9, Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W.3, or to Oxford 
Chair of Spanish Fund, c/o Child and Co.'s Branch of 
Glyn, Mills and Co., 1, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Rebellious Villagers. 

Hague Bar, a village near New Mills, Derbyshire, has 
struck—that is, the parents of the children attending 
the village school have. They refused to send them any 
longer. They objected to its being made a junior school 
because that meant the seniors going to another school 
more distant, and missing their dinner. The Board of 
Education has been appealed to in vain. 


The Difficulty of French. 

“Тһе statement made by some people that French 
is an easy language is foolish," said Mr. H. Nicholson, in 
а discussion on modern languages at the Head Masters' 
Conference. '' If any one had any doubt, let him take a 
passage of Ruskin and try to put it into what he believed 
was first-rate French, and when he felt moderately 
satisfied let him send it to a French professor, and see 
What happened in the way of red ink." 
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New Year Honours. 


The New Year Honours for people known in the 
educational world include Baronetcies to Sir Henry 
Craik, M.A., LL.D., M.P. for the Scottish Universities 
since 1918; and Mr. William W. Butler, member of 
the Council of Birmingham University ; Knighthoods 
have been conferred on Professor J. B. Farmer, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Mr. Philip J. Hartog, C.LE., Vice- 
Chancellor of Dacca University. Мг. А. Н. Wood, 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, has been made 
a C.B. (Civil Division). 

Mr. Hartog, it may be added here, has handed over 
the Vice-Chancellorship of Dacca to Mr. G. H. Langley, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University. 


To Visit the Dominions. 


As one result of the tour of Australian boys in this 
country last year, a scheme is in process of being drawn 
up under which schoolboys from all types of schools may 
visit the overseas dominions. А committee has been 
formed to work in conjunction with the Church of 
England Council of Empire Settlement. Included in it 
are Mr. W. H. Fyfe, representing the Head Masters' 
Conference, Major E. Jones, representing the Head 
Masters' Committee, and Mr. A. R. Ainsworth, repre- 
senting the Board of Education. The Hon. Margaret 
Best is honorary secretary. 


Sunlight and Cripples. 


Dr. Jones, speaking at the Treloar Cripple Home, 
Alton, said that sunlight did not benefit all tuberculous 
patients alike. [t depended on the power of pigmentation 
or “ bronzing." Dark people benefited most, while 
sandy-haired freckled people could not be given light 
treatment at all. The Alton children appeared to be 
one year in advance of London children in intelligence, 
according to the tests, due to the superior environment 
and exposure to light and air. 


Form Masters v. Specialists. 


Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, joint hon. secretary of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, speaking at 
the thirty-fourth annual general meeting, stated that 
there was a surplus of candidates for posts in secondary 
schools, offering special subjects, particularly history and 
chemistry. He had come back to the belief in the form 
masters. Future teachers are therefore advised not to 
confine their attention too much to one subject, but to 
qualify themselves more widely. 


More Insurance Schemes. 

Commander О. Locker-Lampson, М.Р. at the 
thirty-fifth annual conference of the Association of 
Preparatory Schools, outlined a system of insurance for 
the purpose of paying school fees of children after the 
death of their parents. Another scheme for the payment 
of fees in the case of absence through illness was ex- 
plained by Mr. Leslie Layton, of Lloyds. 

The scheme expounded by Dr. Alington, of Eton, 
at the Head Masters' Conference, provided for the pay- 
ment of {40 a term until a boy is 18. The Insurance 
Company would do this for a premium of {1 а term. 
The proposal is that schools should take up the scheme 
and charge {1 extra by way of fees. 


Gipsy Education. 

The first gipsy school in England was opened at 
Hurtwood in Surrey on January 11th, when 40 children, 
with ages ranging from 4 to 14, attended. When the 
gipsy community moves on the school will follow, 
because it can be taken to pieces quite readily and set 
up somewhere else. Тһе schoolmaster, Mr. A. S. 
Milner, and his wife, live in a caravan beside the school. 
In the evening there will be classes for adult gipsies. 
Day and evening schools are voluntary. Оп Saturday 
nights there will be music, singing, and dancing. 


Language Scholarships. 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce have made 
awards of 12 foreign language scholarships of £100 each, 
with travelling expenses. There were 75 applicants. 
The Selection Committee were surprised to find how little 
of the geography of the country whose language had 
been studied was known by some of the candidates. 
Very few could give the names of the two chief ports of 
Germany, and one applicant, who wanted a Spanish 
scholarship, said he would like to pursue his studies in 
Lisbon ! 


A Famed Orientalist. 

Professor E. G. Browne, Sir Thomas Adams Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge, died last month, aged 64. He 
forsook medicine for Oriental languages. In 1888 he 
was appointed Lecturer in Persian, an office he held 
till 1902. In 1903 he was elected a Fellow of the British 
Academy. 


Miss Winifred Smith. 

Miss Winifred Smith, whose death took place recently, 
was tutor to women students at University College, 
London, a post in which she succeeded Miss Rosa 
Morison in 1912. She was a botanist of repute, and 
worked under Professor Farmer at the Imperial College. 


St. Bee's Head. | 

Mr. C. W. Kaye will retire from St. Bee’s School 
next July, after ten years as head master. He was for 
seven years head of Loughborough Grammar School, 
and for sixteen years of Bedford Modern School. 


Mutuality. 

The Kent Education Committee and the London 
County Council have agreed for the next three years 
to accept secondary school pupils in each other's areas 
at the ordinary in-county fee. This will remove a hard- 
ship long felt by parents living just on the borders, who 
could send their children to the nearest school only at 
increased fees. Parents may now remove without having 
to pay more if they wish to keep children at the school 
they attended before. The new arrangement does not 
affect boarders. But it does affect teachers. For, from 
the beginning of the 1926-27 session, Kent teachers will 
be admitted to the L.C.C.’s lectures and classes for 
teachers at the same fees as for London teachers. 


Senior Master at Harrow. 

Mr. G. W. Young, Senior Master at Harrow, has 
retired after 28 years’ service. Mr. Archer Vassall. 
who has been a master since 1899, now becomes Senior 
Master. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Psychologist as Teacher. 


Miss Amélie Hamaide is a Belgian teacher who has 
worked in collaboration with Dr. Decroly, the well- 
known psychologist, in the effort to test his thesis of 
education. She gives an admirable record of the experi- 
ment in a volume entitled " The Decroly Class: a 
Contribution to Elementary Education," which has been 
skilfully translated by Miss Jean Lee Hunt, of the Bureau 
of Educational Experiment in New York. The book is 
published by J. M. Dent and Sons at 7s. 6d., and it 
forms one of the most stimulating and valuable of recent 
contributions to educational thought. 


Dr. Decroly holds that for the young child the only 
processes of acquisition and assimilation that are in 
harmony with his ability to think are those that he 
experiences in close contact with real and actual things. 
Hence the surroundings of the child should be so 
organized as to afford adequate stimulus for all tendencies 
which are favourable to development. These views are 
the outcome of his experience as a physician, a psycholo- 
gist, and a practical teacher. Like Madame Montessori 
he began his educational work among mentally-defective 
children, but in 1907 there was established for normal 
children a school in the Rue de l'Hermitage, Brussels. 
There Miss Hamaide spent five years as a teacher before 
joining the staff of an ordinary city primary school in 
Brussels some six years ago. Her successful work has 
gained notice, and Dr. Decroly's principles are being 
applied in other Belgian schools. Тһе basic principle 
may be thus set forth: The essential defect of the 
elementary curriculum arises from the fact that it has 
been devised by men who are learned in their own 
subjects but too little concerned with child psychology. 
In every attempt that has been made to better it the 
result has been the addition of new subject matter 
conceived in the same spirit. Nothing has been gained, 
rather the curriculum has become more overloaded and 
more indigestible. 


We are all familiar with the demand that our primary 
schools should return to the sweet (and cheap) sim- 
plicity of the “ three R's." Those who make the demand 
аге mostly fools, but in a dim fashion they do see that 
we cannot extend the curriculum indefinitely by adding 
subjects and treating each in turn as a separate body of 
material to be grammarized and turned into material for 
classroom talk and examination room regurgitations. 


Something wholly different is needed. Education 
should aim at the interpretation of experience and 
afford to the pupil full opportunity of using his 
own powers. We should have workshops rather than 
auditoriums. We should conceive of the school as a part 
of the child's environment, a part which it is our business 
to make fruitful and edifying in the experiences which it 
affords. We should look for teachers who are something 
more than pundits, men and women who аге too humble- 
minded to believe that their personal qualities and an 
accretion of conventional learning will absolve them from 
the necessity of mastering the difficult craft of teaching 
children. SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


HUMANISM AND TECHNOLOGY: Humphrey Milford. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This small volume contains a series of essays, delivered as 
lectures to a vacation school for engineering teachers held in the 
University of Birmingham and Oriel College, Oxford, іп 1923. 
We feel that in all branches of science teaching, more especially 
perhaps in the technological subjects, there is to-day a danger of 
formalism. That is to say, the appreciation of the wider and 
more imaginative aspect of science is being sacrificed on behalf 
of points of technical detail. These essays should do much to 
prevent this threatened catastrophe from taking place. In all, 
stress is laid upon the value of the human element, and it is 
suggested that the historical method of treating the technical 
subjects provides the easiest opportunity of introducing this 
human element. Even if we have to turn out from our techno- 
logical institutions men highly skilled in the minute details of 
some small branch of science, there is no excuse for producing 
mere human automata. A thoughtful perusal of these essays 
should enable those upon whom the responsibility rests to arrange 
their syllabuses for future vears along lines calculated to produce 
men capable of appreciating those great principles of science, 
while in no way reducing their efficiency. J.R. 
TEACHING SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS: by John Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 

(The University of London Press, ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

We have nothing but praise for this most excellent little book 
and we wish that all teachers of science in our schools, colleges 
and universities could be persuaded to read it. Good teachers 
would find pleasure in the realization that thcir efforts were 
directed along lines of sound educational progress. poor teachers 
would realize that their lack of success was due to a too narrow 
outlook upon the subject. Thc author discusses the value of 
science as a school and university subject and urges that a 
knowledge of broad scientific principles is necessary for every 
modern man or woman. But we feel as we read this book that 
the author has a real liking for what might be termed the '' poetic" 
of '' imaginative ” side of the many subjects which are included 
under the term '' Science," and it is this liking which must bc 
the source of inspiration of every successful teacher. We believe 
that nearlv all children look forward with pleasure to their first 
science lesson, and it is the duty of the teacher to use this interest 
and to maintain it. Too often the pupils are disillusioned : 
they come to regard science lessons as being dull, as being merely 
weighing and measuring. They wish to know something of 
motor cars, aeroplanes, steam-engines and wireless. Mr. Brown 
believes, and we think rightly, that such topics can be profitably 
included in a school course of science. We do not wish to imply 
that the book avoids the difficulties: it surmounts them. Teachers 
must realize that a minute fraction of their pupils will become 
professional scientists and that for the majority an interest in 
the great achievements of scientific workers is of far greater 
value than a detailed parrot-like “ knowledge ' of some small 
branch of the subject. We must mention that the book is full 
of interesting ideas and helpful suggestions, including the ad- 
vocacy of a science library in every school. Lest any difficulty 
should be experienced in the choice of suitable books the author 
has added an appendix of what һе believes to be the most useful. 
Such a list is naturally comprehensive and might be modified 
to suit individual requirements. J.R. 
HISTORY or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 

by Charles Birchenough, M.A. (University Tutorial Press, 
Ltd. 65. 6d.) 

We welcome the second edition of this authoritative volume 
which now deals with the history of national elementary educa- 
tion from 1800 to the present day. The arrangement of the work 
is excellent. It is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
the evolution of the modern State system and includes a general 
introduction to the period before 1800, an account of the 
philanthropic period, followed by the three interesting periods 
of incipient State action, supervision by the State and the period 
of partition, and lastly Education under Municipal control and 
development since 1914 are treated very completely. Part II 
is concerned with the evolution of the curriculum and the internal 
organization of the elementary school. Part III deals with the 
teacher and also contains an interesting appendix. 


(Oxford 
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Although the book is primarily intended for students in training 
colleges and universities it is of great interest to the general 
reader. Unfortunately the terms “ elementary school" and 

“ elementary education ” have been thought to indicate a very 
inferior type of school and education respectively ; this idea is 
misleading. Тһе vast majority of our fellow-countrymen 
take advantage of the education offered by the elementary schools 
of this country and it is our duty to make this education as 
valuable as possible. Those ignorant of the history of elementary 
education can have no appreciation of the difficulties which have 
been encountered and overcome and consequently have little 
or no sympathy with the system at the present day. To all those 
inclined to despise our national system of elementary education 
we recommend a compulsory reading of this work ; no hardship 
this, they will enjoy it, together with all others who care to 
peruse its pages. J.R. 


A CZECH HUMANIST IN LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : 
by Robert F. Young. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 2s.) 

Mr. К. F. Young is а sedulous and competent scholar who is 
doing excellent service bv reininding us of forgotten links between 
this country and Bohemia—now Czecho-Slovakia. Іп his latest 
volume he gives an interesting account of Jan Sictor Rokycansky ; 
a Czech schoolmaster who spent some 24 years in London 
between 1628 and 1652. Unlike George Ritschel, Sictor had not 
the good fortune to retain the friendship of Samuel Hartlib, 
the friend of Milton and patron of learning. He was left derelict 
in London, without the useful introductions which Hartlib 
could have provided. Indeed, the exiles in England seem to have 
been hardly a band of brothers. Sictor secured the goodwill of 
some City Aldermen, and between 1635 and 1648 he published 
six collections of poems in praise of various civic magnates, 
while in 1644 he published at Cambridge a manual of Puritan 
theology in verse, entitled “ Compendium Religionis Christiance.”’ 
His forlorn condition and bitter poverty compelled him to seek 
help wherever he could hope to find it, and his life in England 
must have been almost unendurable. Mr. Young has rescued him 
from oblivion and drawn for us a vivid sketch of a scholar in 
exile. R. 

English. 


THREE Fairy Prays: by Margaret Sackville. 

Lovers of the fantastic will be charmed with '' Three Fairy 
Plays," by Margaret Sackville (Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 
price 5s.). Неге is something to rouse the imagination of the 
dullest and to delight the nimble-minded. Неге for a brief 
space can one emulate Peter and Peregrine, who were so dusty 
inside, and follow Madriala to the land of Perpetual Youth, 
dance with Columbine and weep with Elva. Schools seeking 
an original and attractive entertainment, particularly for the 
summer term, would do well to consider the claims of this book. 


French. 


Easy EXERCISES IN FRENCH PROSE: Ed. 
Is. 6d.) 4 
The eighty passages, of varying length, contained іп this 
small volume are divided up into eight groups of ten. kach 
section is followed by sentences based on the proses immediately 
preceding. Certain definite points of grammar, indicated in the 
heading, are dealt with in cach prose, the present, future, and 
Perfect tenses alonc being used in the earlier part of the work. 
An inexpensive book which seems admirably suited to its purpose 
of teaching the translation of simple continuous prose.  P.L.R. 


CAUSERIES CARAN D'ACHE: Ed. W. H. Anstie. (Dell. 3s.) 

To encourage conversation in class is the primary object ot 
this book, and it would indeed be a dull form that was not roused 
to greater ettorts in this difficult exercise by the pictures, phrases, 
and vocabulary here oftered it. The subjects illustrated present 
varietv, amusement, and ingenuity of treatment, and after prac- 
tice in form should be found very useful for free composition, 
and excellent practice tor those candidates who are required 
in some public examinations to write an essay on an incident 
illustrated by a series of pictures. P.L. R. 


SI LE GRAIN NE MEURT: by André Gide: Ed. V. F. Boyson. 
(Clarendon. ls. 6d. net.) 

In this short work, in which the author tells us something of 
his life and doings between the ages of six and twenty, there is 
little plot or incident, for in his writings Gide deals rather with 
ideas and influences. There are, however, passages which will 
appeal to the individual boy or girl, but the vocabulary used 
suggests that this book is more suitable for the advanced pupil 


Marc Ceppi. (Bell. 


than the classroom. Notes on the text are given ; 


also a 
vocabulary and a certain number of idioms. The edition is 
well printed and tastefully bound. P.L. К. 
BRIEF History or FRENCH LITERATURE: Ed. N. Scarlyn 

Wilson. (Hachette. 3s. 6d.) 


The author, in this book, has endeavoured to give, in a brief 
space, a connected and comprehensive survey of French literary 
history, rather than a series of detailed biographies. А short 
introduction to each century deals with the characteristics of 
the period, the representative authors of which are discussed 
in the subsequent pages. A chronological list of the main writers, 
with dates, is added. P. L. К. 


Biology. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL IMPROVEMENT : 
(Ginn and Company. 6s. net.) 
There are many books upon Variation, Heredity, and kindred 
subjects. Some are for those specializing, some for the layman, 
and some seem to be suited to no class in particular. The book 
we have before us is written for students of agriculture, and we 
feel that they should find it useful. The cell, reproduction, 
heredity, acquired characters are treated in a conventional 
if rather elementary manner. There follow interesting chapters 
upon such topics as, “ Some Common Beliefs," “ Systems of 
Breeding," and “ Тһе Ancestors of Domestic Animals." The 
work concludes with an excellent appendix upon the measure- 
ment of variation, which deals with the clements of statistical 
measurement. 

We feel that special mention should be made of the admirable 
illustrations in this book. Diagrams are used to illuminate any 
difficult point arising in the text, and photographs of animals 
are employed to show the results of scientific or experimental 
methods of breeding. We wish the book success: it should do 
much to dispel that ignorance and dogmatism which is so pre- 
valent among those who have read little or no science and have 
gleaned their views from rather conservative farmers. J.R. 


THE Unity oF Lire: by Н. R. Royston, М.А. (George G. Harrad 
and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

To many the realms of science remain unexplored. Others 
have become acquainted with small parts of this infinite territory. 
This book is very comprehensive so far as the biological sciences 
are concerned and is written with the object of giving to both 
parents and teachers a broad outlook upon the closely allied 
subjects, botany and zoology. The book is free from pedantic 
detail and is throughout most interesting. Typical forms of 
life, plant and animal are discussed, together with essential 
life processes such as reproduction and feeding, and it is claimed 
that these facts may be used to impart to children іп a manner 
both natural and easy the knowledge which they require about 
themselves. 

Few people have time to make a careful study of biology, more 
advanced works require careful reading and a knowledge of 
technical terms, yet it is felt that everyone should know something 
of the essential facts of anatomy, physiology and heredity, and 
the problem is how is such knowledge to be obtained. 

Books such as this should offer a solution to the problem. 
To-day there is a considerable choice offered to those keen to 
learn the rudiments of biology and selection is dithcult. We 
suggest that no one will regret the purchase of this book and hope 
that a thoughtful study of it will lead to the desire for more 
knowledge. In conclusion we must mention the admirable 
illustrations from photographs, which would make a dull text 
more interesting and in this case make perfect an already excellent 
work, J.R. 


(Hodder 


by Roberts and Davenport. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA: by К. J. M.Sc. 
and Stoughton, Ltd. 5s. 6d. net.) 

The sea, which has been thought to be the mother of all life, 
holds a curious attraction for human beings. Throughout all 
times men have risked their lives to find what lies beyond the 
secmingly endless stretch of water, the ocean. |n the course of 
their travels sailors have had momentary glimpses of the weird 
forms of life inhabiting ditferent regions of the scas, and in many 
cases these glimpses have inspired a feeling of terror. Thus fan- 
tastic tales have arisen concerning the forms and habits ot marine 
creatures. This book deals in an interesting manner with the 
chief types of marine animals. Although the work is written 
by a biologist it is singularly free from dulness. The chapters 
devoted to such topics as '' The Deep Sea," “ The Giant Squid," 
“ Whales and Extinct Marine Monsters," are most absorbing. 
Young people are apt to find a rainy day at the seaside very 
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irksome. Time would Яу if they were given this book to read, 
and we feel assured that their subsequent rambles on the edge of 
the waves or among the rock, pools would acquire a new and 
delightful interest. 


The illustrations in the text and also the plates are very helpful, 
and should make the book readable to quite young children who 
are at all inclined to show an interest in natural history. 


Chemistry. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY: A Practical Handbook for Students of 
Household Science and Public Health: by C. K. Tinkler, 
D.Sc., and Helen Masters, B.Sc. Volume II, Foods. (London, 
Crosby, Lockwood and 5сп, 1925. Рр. xi4-276. 158. net.) 


Volume I of this handbook was published in 1920, and created 
such a favourable impression that the second volume has been 
awaited with eager anticipation. Expectations will not be 
disappointed, since the treatment of the subject of foods, in so 
far as is necessary in a course of household and social science, 
displays the same care and accuracy as was manifested in the 
frst volume. The methods used have been tested in the Chemistry 
Department of the King’s College for Women; in fact, certain 
of them have been devised by the authors themselves in their 
researches, and this probably accounts for the long interval 
between the time of publication of the two volumes. References 
are given to the literature of the various subjects, so that users 
of the book can “ dip deeper ” if they so desire. It is also notice- 
able that space is not taken up by endeavouring to give written 
instructions on subjects where practical demonstrations by the 
teacher form the better and quicker method, as, for example, in 
the use of the microscope. The book is '' just what was wanted ”’ 
and that, in itsclf, is a sufficient recommendation. Т.5.Р. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: by E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc., 
F.I.C. (Edward Arnold and Co. 55.) 


This is a most excellent book, supplying in a very readable 
way a survev of chemistry suitable to all grades of students up 
to London Matriculation. Both diagrams and letterpress are 
very clear and the few errors discoverable are unimportant 
(e.g., p. 155, 7 lines from bottom, 1 to 4 should read 4 to 1, and 
p. 211, line 6, 3=3/2). Besides considering the chief gases, 
metals, compounds, etc., the book contains several excellent 
features missing from many school chemistry text-books, such 
as numerous calculations and problems, tables of logarithms, 
and a short account of the history of the science, with lives of 
great scientists. Altogether, it is a book which can be heartily 
recommended. 


PRACTICAL COMPANION TO CHEMISTRY: by G. H. J. Adlam, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Although unsuitable as a text-book on chemistry—for which 
presumably it is not intended—this little work would be an 
excellent handbook for the laboratory. It provides a compre- 
hensive survey of chemical methods and the use of apparatus, 
together with the preparation and study of the properties of 
important elements and compounds, including some experimental 
work in organic chemistry. An elementary mineralogical course 
is also comprised in the scheme. 

1925. 


November, Vol. 


($2.50 yearly іп England.) 


JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION: 
II, No. 11. 


During the last two years the, Division of Chemical Education 
of the American Chemical Society has been forwarding the cause 
of chemical education in the States by the issue of a monthly 
journal which is devoted especially to the teaching of chemistry. 
In some respects its aims are similar to those pursued by the 
School Science Review in England, except that the latter covers 
the ground of science teaching in gencral, whereas the former 
is devoted to chemistry teaching only, and is therefore more 
detailed in its treatment. 


Articles are contributed on special subjects by well-known 
American (and sometimes English) chemists, but more especially do 
the Objectives in Teaching Chemistry, the Problems of Curriculum 
and Methods of Instruction form the subject matter. It is obvious 
that the opinions on these things are just as divided in America 
as in this country, but it is reassuring to know that the subject 
is receiving such attention on both sides of the water. School 
teachers of chemistry in this country should find the journal not 
only stimulating, but also useful. T.S.P. 
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Geography. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE CALENDAR. (Philip. 15.) 

A wall calendar for 1926, about 15іп. by ІЗіп, each page 
having а map of the world, with the empire іп red, the chief 
sea routes, and data, mainly geographical.. Thus, for April, 
the opening of the cod fisheries of Newfoundland and the sowing 
of Canadian wheat are noted. <A very useful wall-calendar for 
the geography room. R.J. 


А Нівїогу. 


А SHORT LIFE OF WILLIAM Рітт: by ). Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
(Bell. 4s. 6d. net.) 

In this useful work the Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval 
History in the University of Cambridge has provided a new 
survey of the subject of which his previous books have shown 
him to be a master. He has consulted evidence which has appeared 
since the publication of his two-volume Life of Pitt (1911), and 
now gives a picture which is clear in outline and thoroughly 
up to date. The book will form an excellent addition to the 
library of a school, and it will be indispensable where history is 
taken as part of an advanced course. 


THE STORY cr ENGLAND. Part I to Henry VIII; Part II to 
1919: by Н. W. Meikle, M.A., D.Litt. 15. 9d. each. 

А SHORTER HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Section I to 1603 
(2s.) ; Section II to 1922: by James Munro, М.А. (2s. 9d.) 
(Oliver and Boyd.) 

Of these two-volume history books for schools, Dr. Meikle's 
are definitely intended for junior classes. They are illustrated 
and printed in bold tvpe. There are questions and exercises, and 
a picture-chart. The form of presentation is that of telling a 
story, and scraps of picturesque detail are introduced wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Munro's books are written for rather older children. There 
are maps, but not pictures, and the whole storv is told in more 
detail. Mr. Munro divides the books into eight parts, and these 
are distinctive : 

I.—The Dark Age (to Edward I). 

II.—Rise of the Monarchy. 
III.—Hostility between England and Scotland. 
IV.—Uniting the Kingdoms. 

V.—Church and State. 

VI.—Colony Wars with France. 
VI1.—Material Prosperity. © 

VIII.—Modern Problems. 


This, we think, is a very good arrangement. R.J. 


ELEMENTARY Histories: by С. H. K. Marten, M.A., and 
E. Н. Carter, M.A. Book 1: Our Heritage. (Basil Blackwell. 
2s. net.) 


STORIES OF WORLD History: by Dr. F. W. Tickner. (University 
of London Press. 3s. net.) 


THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN WORLD: 
В.А. (Edward Arnold and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

These three books are good examples of the '' new ” history 
school book. The first of them is an attempt to tell the history 
of England as a part of world development —'' not only to tell 
the history of our own island, but also to indicate what we owe 
to the ancient civilizations of the East, of Greece and of Rome." 
Further, the authors say: “ Our main aim, however, has been 
always to interest boys and girls in history itselt, with the view, 
if possible, of inspiring them to continuc their study of it when they 
leave school." Such an objective, and such a method, should 
arouse both interest and a sympathetic hearing—or reading. 
The aim is among the best possible, the method admirable but 
very difficult. As far as this first volume is concerned, we think 
the writers have good cause to be satisfied. The story of civiliza- 
tion, and of Britain, is carried from the Stone Age to the Norman 
Conquest. lt is told in thirty-four short chapters of rather large 
print, with good maps, pictures, and time-charts, and there is 
an excellent index. 

Dr. Tickner's history books are now well known and well used. 
The present volume is a world-history in less than 300 pages, 
clearly printed, illustrated, indexed, in the practical and efficient 
way that has become associated with Dr. Tickner's books. He 
begins with ‘‘ The Days Before History ” and ends with '' The 
World Since 1871." Не has aimed at a broad completeness, 
even to the extent of bringing China into the story: many 
recent “ world history ” outlines have been in tact histories of 
Western civilization. 


by J. A. Brendon, 
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Mr. Brendon, also, has not otiered us Modern Europe only 
under a '' Modern World ” title. He has woven a chapter on 
Africa, one on China and Japan, and another on the United 
States, into his story. This volume, the fourth and last of his 
series, deals with world movements since 1789, and 15 intended 
for senior rather than for junior forms. There are some clear 
maps, in line and shadiug, and a few, but well-chosen, illustrations. 


К.Т. 
THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WoRLD: Vol. IIT, The Develop- 
ment of the Modern World: by Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(Murray, 3s. 6d.) 

With this volume Mr. Hutchinson completes the working out 
of his title-theme that the greatest story in the world is the story 
of world history. The two earlier volumes have already been 
reviewed in these columns. He has a further purpose, which can 
largely be described as a vindication of the British Empire ; 
and the present volume, of course, offers here a considerable 
field, for, as he says: '' The greatest part, in fact, of this greatest 
story for the last two hundred years has been made by England." 
Ву such a sentence he will of course attract some readers and make 
others suspicious of him. But the suspicious ones, also, may be 
drawn by curiosity. They will find a brightly written book. 


R.J. 
General. 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES: by Allen W. 
Seaby. (В. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 
6s. 6d. 

To the UNE excellent books on the subject of lettering Mr. 
Seaby adds another, differing mainly from the rest in that it 
deals chiefly with Roman lettering. Glancing at a volume of 
some 75 pages on Roman lettering alone, it is difficult to under- 
stand how so much space can be adequately filled and on looking 
into the volume it appears that Mr. Seaby has felt this difficulty 
too. 

In the preface of this book we are reminded once again of the 
need for good lettering, after which we are plunged into a long 
discourse on the Trajan lettering. carved on stone, about 1,800 
years ago. We are to take this as an ideal. Mr. Scaby mentions 
the fact that this lettering was carved on stone, but sees no 
difficulty in copying it in black and white. He tells us of the 
importance of good spacing, and questions the derivation of the 
serifs. 

Following a two-page chapter on “ Lettering in the Class- 
room," where we refer the children to the Trajan lettering, there 
are notes on some 60 plates which form the main part of the 
volume. 

The notes are somewhat vaguc. 

There are 20 plates, each containing typical letters from the 
Trajan description, drawn twice full-size in black. "They are 
from wood blocks made by the author, who maintains that 
photographs of the original panel are not clear or large enough 
for school изе. 

1 suggest that Mr. Scaby could have filled his 75 pages with 
more advantage if he had given several double-page photographs, 
of portions of the Trajan inscription and further pages showing 
English words well Pap ISN words well spaced: Е.К.). 
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IF you can play at all from music, 1 guarantee to teach you in 
a short correspondence course how to play from memory 
with ease and certainty. My Booklet the 


MASTER-METHOD 
MEMORY~PLAYING 


which is sent free and post free, deals with 7 Ғи 
the fascinating subject of memorising 
music, and tells you how, in a remarkably 
short time, you can master this dreaded 
weakness. No knowledge of Harmony 
required. 


Courses for Piano, Violin, 'Cello, Organ. 
Send a P.C. to-day to 

MR. REGINALD FOORT, F.R.C.O, ; 

209, Beacon House, Hemstal Road, N.W.6. ` T 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The last ten years which have seen so much excavati п and 
rebuilding in London have brought to light a vast number of 
Roman remains of the first interest and importance. Of all these, 
as well as of the earlier finds, Major Gordon Home has made 
exhaustive examination, and in his new book, “ Roman London,”’ 
he has been able to reconstruct with amazing vividness the 
architecture, life and customs of London in the days of the 
Roman occupation. Тһе book, which is very fully illustrated, 
both with photographs and original drawings by the author, has 
just been published by Messrs. Brnest Benn Limited. 

The same firm announce they have just published an important 
addition to the “ Stories of Science" series, the “ Story of 
Mathematics," by W. D. Larrett, with an introduction by 
Professor С. С. Darwin, F.R.S. Like the previous volumes 
(“Тһе Story of the Atom " and “Тһе Story of Electricity ”) 
this volume is specially written for that growing public who are 
anxious for a grounding in the wider principles of Modern Science. 


The Cambridge University Press has in preparation a book 
on “ Elementary Integral Calculus,” by Mr. С. L. Parsons, who is 
a Master at Merchant Taylors School. The book, which provides 
an introduction to the subject for mathematical and scientific 
students, is largely based on the syllabus for the Higher Certificate 
Examination. 

Volume V of “Тһе Cambridge Mediæval History," which the 
University Press will shortly publish, covers roughly, the years 
from 1656 to 1266, a period in which Europe was at once divided 
by the great conflict of Empire and Papacy and united by the 
Crusades. 

Mr. A. L. Higgins, Lecturer in Civil Engineering at East 
London College, has prepared a practical manual of photographic 
surveying, a method which is now being extensively used on the 


Continent and in America. Тһе book, entitled “ Photo- 
Topography," will be published by the same Press. 
Messrs. Constable announce in their Monthly List for 


January that they will shortly publish '' Beowulf," which was 
held over from last Autumn. ‘Translated into modern English 
rhyming verse, with introduction and notes, by Sir A. T. Strong, 
Jury Professor of English in the University of Adelaide. With a 
foreword by R. W. Chambers, M.A., Quain Professor of English 
in University College, London. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co, announce that they 
have nearly ready “Тһе Life of the Venerable Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey,” by Cecil Kerr. This book gives the 
story of one whose life opened among scenes of earthly splendour, 
who was the godson of a King ; who later on became the favourite 
of Elizabeth and the first subject in the land. It tells of his long 
flight from grace, his final surrender, and the consequent relent- 
less vengeance of the Queen ; of his attempted flight, with its 
dramatic sequel; his trial in the Great Hall at Westminster, and 
his saintly death after many years of weary suffering in the Tower 
of London. It also throws some sidelights on the conditions of 
our Catholic forefathers, and tells of the terrors and hardships 
they endured so willingly in defence of their Faith in those days 
of persecution. 


Professor William McDougall's well-known work on “ Social 
Рвусһоіору,” which has become a classic on the subject, has now 
reached its twentieth edition. "This new edition, which has been 
revised and enlarged by the author, has just been published by 
Messrs. Methuen. 


Commencing with the Fourth Volume, Public Administration 
(the Journal of the Institute of Public Administration) will be 
issued by Mr. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
The January number has just been published. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Parents' Review. January, 1926. 94. 

The Reader. January, 1926. 6d. 

Journal of Chemical Education. December, 1925. 35 Cents. 
January, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Journal of Geographv. December, 1925. 
The School. January, 1926. 20 cents. 


Science Progress. 
35 cents. 
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books or many 
hundreds. 


Whether to supply ideal accommodation 


for a single set of volumes or to house a 
library of hundreds of books, there is an 
Esavian Bookcase which exactly fills the 
need. The size of your bookcase can 
always be just sufficient for your require- 
ments—as you acquire more books, you 
add another section. 


Write for а copy of the handsome Booklet describing the 
Esavian Bookcase and showing, in full colours, many of 
Ше charming arrangements possible. 

On View at Ideal Home Exhibition, 

Stand No. 38, Ground Floor, Main Hall. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
Esavian House, 180 High Holbom. London, W.C. |. 


The Esavian Bookcase may айо be seen at the following addresses. 
The Medici Society, Ltd., 7, Gratton Street, LONDON W. I. 
121, Old Christchurch Road, BOURNEMOUTH. 
63, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 11, Princes Street, HARROGATE. 
William Н. Robinson, 4-6, Nelson St, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE. 


PRIZE COMPETITION ||| An Important New Book 


FIVE GUINEAS 


MOST COMMON FRENCH WORDS. 


The Editor of THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT Offers 
a prize of Five Guineas for the best list of French words 
that should be first mastered by beginners. 

Obvious derivatives such as national from nation, 
doucement from doux, are not to be included, nor are 
pronominal words such as je, celut, физ, or numerals. 

Competitors should apply to the Prize Editor of THE 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT, Burlington House, Cam- 
bridge, for a copy of the French-English кру їп 
Weekley's Matriculation French Course, enclosing 3d. іп 
stamps. They are then to select the 500 words in this 
vocabulary which they consider most suitable. Competitors 
may include words other than those given in the vocabu- 
lary. These must not exceed 75 in number. The total 
numter of words, including those chosen from the 
vocabulary and those added, must not exceed 500. 

Entries must reach the Prize Editor of THE UNIVERSITY 
CoRRESPONDENT, Burlington House, Cambridge, by 
Tuesday, April 6th. The word “ French" should be 
written in the left-hand top corner of the envelope. 

The best collection of words will be used in a projected 
First French Book, to be published this year by the 
University Tutorial Press. 


AN ADDITIONAL PRIZE. 


Suggestions with regard to the contents of the book and 
its general arrangements are also invited. For the best 
set Of suggestions received not later than April 6th, a 
prize of two guineas will be awarded. 


E. Т. CAMPAGNAC, 


Professor of Education at the University of Liverpool 


EDUCATION 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE COMMON PURPOSES 
OF HUMANITY. 


Some early Press Opinions : 


4 “ Contains а good deal of stimulating thought." 
Church Times. 


“А notable book, а very valuable bit of writing.” 
Church of England Newspaper. 


" We expect to find beauty in anything that 
comes from Professor Campagnac's pen, and we 
have it here in abundance." S. Wales Argus. 


' This is no ordinary book on Education." 
Teachers’ World. 


"There are many passages in the book we shall 
gladly re-read.” Manchester Guardian. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 178 pp., 5s. net. 


Of Booksellers or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Joun BALE, SONS AND DANIELSSON, LTD. 
Pictorial Date Chart for Teaching English History. 4s. nct. 
ERNEST BENN, LTD. 


The Story of Mathematics: by Denham Larrett, B.A. Limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Visual Literature Series: Hiawatha's Childhood. 15. 
С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Is Nature Cruel? A Partial Answer to the Question: by J. 
Crowther Hirst. 15. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Lessons in English: by George Sampson, M.A. 


Book I. Is. 6d. 
The Purpose of Education: An Examination of Educational 
Problems in the light of recent Scientific Research: by 
St. George Lane Fox Pitt. Fifth issue revised. 4s. net. 
Experimental Science: 1. Physics: Section IV, Heat; Section 
. V, Light: by S. E. Brown, М.А. 7s. 6d. 
Memorandum on the Teaching oí History. 2s. 6d. net. 
Unconventional Arithmetical Examples for Juniors: by R. S. 
Williamson. Part 1. Junior Scholarship Papers. 1s. 3d. 
CHAPMAN AND Hatt, LTD. 
Laboratory Experiments for the Engineering Student: Part II: 
by H. Threlfall 4s. net. 
General Chemistry: Ап Elementary Survey, emphasizing 
Industrial Applications of Fundamental Principles: by 
Н. G. Deming. Second Edition. 175. 6d. net. 
Laboratory Directions in General Zoology: by W. C. Curtis 
and Mary J. Guthrie. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Laboratory Guide for a Course in General Botany: by Lee 
Bonar, Richard M. Holman and Lucile Roush. 6s. net. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 
Hauff : Die Geschichten : vom Kalif Storch und vom dem Kleine 
Muck. 2s. 
Rapid Business Arithmetic: by R. W. M. Gibbs, B.A. 2s. net. 
Différents Souvenirs de Jeunesse: being episodes selected from 
the novels of Anatole France. Is. 6d. net. 
Drawing: Its History and Uses: Бу W. А. 5. Benson. 6s. 6d. 
net. 
FROEBEL SOCIETY. 
Then and Now: Тһе Froebel Society’s Jubilee Pamphlet. 15. 
GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD. 
The Black Avons: by Edgar Wallace : 
Part 1. How they Fared in the Time of the Tudors. 
2. Roundhead and Cavalier. 
3. From Waterloo to the Mutiny. 
4. Europe in the Melting Pot. 15. 6d. each. 
D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
College Chemistry : by Lyman C. Newell. 10s. 6d. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Animal Life in the Sea: by R. J. Daniel. 5s. 6d. net. 
W. AND А. К. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
English Verse from Spencer to Tennyson : 
Part l. From Spencer to Coleridge. 
Part 2. From Wordsworth to Tennyson. 
Paper Covers, 1s. 3d. net each ; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net each. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
The London Series of English Texts: 
Macbeth. 2s. 
Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum the Scholar-Gipsy 


and Thyrsis. Is. 9d. 
A Czech Phonetic Reader: by Antonin Frinta, Ph.D. 55. 
net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 

The Grip-Fast History Books. Book 5: by Susan Cunningham, 
M.A., 2s. 9d. Teacher’s Book, 4s. 

Half-Hours with the Telescope: a popular guide to the use of 
the telescope as а means of amusement and instruction : 
by К.А. Proctor, В.А. 55. net. 

: McDovcaLL's EpucaTIONAL Co., LTD. 

A Modern School Geometry: Part 3: by J. D. Fulton, М.А. 2s. 

Practical English: by С. F. Allan, М.А. 15.94. 

The Story of Hiawatha: told by E. M. Whitaker. Paper, 6d. ; 
cloth, 84d. 

Sight-Reading and Ear-Training Primer: by D. C. Walker. 
Books 1 and 2. Sol-fa, За. Paper; 54d. Cloth. Staff, 
4d. Paper; 64d. Cloth. Teachers' Books, 10d. net. 

Self-Study Picture Cards for Little Folks. Sets А and В. 
net each. 


15. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. ` 

A Note-Book of European History, 1400-1920: by S. Н. McGrady, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Fifteen Stories: A Selection from the Works of W. W. Jacobs, 
15. 6d. 

History in English Words: by Owen Barfield. 6s. net. 

А Concise History of Britain: by C. E. Robinson. 55. 6d. 

The Art of History: A Study of four great Historians of the 
eighteenth century : by J. B. Black, М.А. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Basis of Modern Atomic Theory: by C. H. Douglas Clark, 
B.Sc. 8s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

The Greatest Story in the World: Period 3: The Development 

of the Modern World : by H. G. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
The Teaching of English Series : 
No. 56. The Black Arrow. 
60. The World Revealed. 
61. Sports and Pastimes in English Literature. 
15. 9d. cach. 
Reading Series : 
Schools and Scholars in History. 
Honourable Men. 1s. each. 
Geography Practice. Part VII, Australasia. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
The Gospel of Evolution: by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 2s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Selected Letters of Samuel Johnson. Cloth, 2s. net ; 
3s. 6d. net. 
Piano Series: Prelude in E flat. 1s. 6d. 
Treasures of English Verse. Is. 3d. 
Geography through Map-Reading. 9d. 
The Little Gay Books : edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. 
Wonder Stories for Tiny Folk. 
Happy Stories for Tiny Folk. 
Little Rhymes for Little Folk. 
The House that Danny Built. 244. 
That Provoking Puppy. 
Tiny Tales for Tiny Folk. 44d. each. 
One Hundred Poems for Girls. 8d. 
One Hundred Poems for Children. 8d. 
One Hundred Poems for Bovs. 84. 
Scott's Kenilworth : dramatized for school use, by E. C. Abbott, 
M.A. 4d. 
Scott's Woodstock: dramatized for school use, by E. C. Abbott, 
M.A. 4d. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
A Graded Course of Geography: Book 3, Third Year: Oceans, 
Industry, Trade; North America, British Isles. Part 2: 
British Isles: by Е. 5. Price. 1s. 9d. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
I Believe: by C. Franklin Angus, М.А. Is. net. 
How Readest Thou?: А Simple Introduction to the New 
Testament: by S. Neill. 4s. net. 


THERAPEUTIC Foops Co., LTD. 
Diabetes: A brief account of the dietetic measures used in this 
disease from the earliest records to the present time. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
The Tutorial Statics: by William Briggs, M.A., and G. H. Bryan, 
Sc.D. 5s. | 
А First Course іп Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical): by G. H. 
Bailey, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. : 
WHITCOMBE AND Towns, Lrp. 
Live Readers for the Modern Child : 
Book 1. My Family. 6d. 
2. My Book of Nursery Rhymes. 6d. 
3. Му Book of Work and Play. 7d. 
4. Му Book of Stories and Verses. 7d. 
5. My Book of Folk-Tales and Fables. 7d. 
ІовЕрн WILLIAMS, Lrp. 
Suite of Four Pieces for Violin and Piano: by W. Н. Reed. 
1. Menuet in G. 3. Alla Marcia. 
2. Pastorale. 4. Spinning Song. 
Is. 6d. net each. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LTD. 
The Foundations of Society and the Land: by J. W. Jeudwinc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


16. 6d. 
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The Educational 
Supply Assocn. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURING 
SCHOOL STATIONERS & FURNISHERS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Made in oak, pitch pine, whitewood, etc. 
at their Steam Factory at Stevenage. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


of every description made at their factory, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TEXT BOOKS, MAPS, Etc., 


of every Publisher supplied with the 
greatest promptitude. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES. 


Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Rubber, Globes, 
Mathematical Instruments, Geography 
Apparatus, Drawing Models,  etc., 
always available for immediate orders. 


CATALOGUES 


Separate Catalogues for 
STATIONERY, TEXT BOOKS, FURNITURE, 
REWARDS, LIBRARY BOOKS, HANDWORK, 
KINDERGARTEN, CHEMICALS & CHEMICAL 

APPARATUS, 
will be sent free on application. 


The Educational Supply 


Association, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171 -181, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Limited, | 
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(ons ГА 


PRESENT 


WORDS AND 
IDIOMS 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 7s.6d net 

J.C. Squirein The Observer: '"That Mr. Pearsall Smitb bas 
a delicate palate for words must be known to everyone who 
has ever read his Trivia: this book testifies also to his 
argumentative power and his wide, though never paraded 
scholarship.” 


AND 


THE GLEN IS MINE and 


THE LIFTING: Two Plays of the Hebrides 
By JOHN BRANDANE. 6s. net. 


Mr. Gordon Bottomley in The New Statesman: “Up to the 
е the work of Mr. Jobn Brandane is the Scottish National 
eatre Society'schief discovery . . . Hisgifts and promises 


are to be seen most unmistakably in his work for a National 


theatre, the first-fruits of which are now under review.” 
Daily egi iri : “It bas been said that to Mr. John Brandane, 
the author of this play (The Lifting), is to fall the honour of 


being a Scottish Synge. Certainly his work bears the mark of 
кепше poetic quality and contains the music of Celtic prose 
rhythms." 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON: Some Un- 
published Documents from the Bowood 
Papers. Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY. 
With 16 illustrations in monochrome and 
a coloured frontispiece of an unpublished 
miniature of Napoleon. 218. net. 

Sunday Times: " This volume contains an abundance of 
matter of more than sufficient interest to justify its publica- 
tion. The history of many of the documents it contains has 
about it a pleasing atmosphere of romance.” 


, 

FOUR TALES BY ZELIDE. 
Translated by SYBIL SCOTT. Introduc- 
tion by GEOFFREY SCOTT. With four 
illustrations. 12s. net. 
Weekly Westminster: ' These ironic, acute studies in charac- 


ter have a quiet sense, an acid wit, a pleasant amusement at 
human folly and pretension, which often recall Miss Austen.” 


, 
THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE. 
By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 12s. net. 
Times Literary Supplement: "Ап analytical biography as 
acute. brilliant and witty as any that has appeared in recent 
years.” 


SENTENCES AND THINKING. 
By NORMAN FOERSTER and J. M. 


STEDMAN. 6s. 6d. net. 


Education Outlook: “It will be invaluable to pupils at 
school because of its originality and clearness, and to the 
private student, who will find it so comprehensive that by 
their own unaided work they can make considerable progress 
in the correct expression of thought.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY: 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., F.R.H.S: 
Fifth Impression. 78s. 6d. net. 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By STOPFORD А. BROOKE, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 7s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON: Aspects of his Life, Character 


and Poetry. 78. 6d. net. 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. New Edition. 
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A Message to Musicians. 


THE 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


OF 


MUSICIANS 


HE following statement is intended to bring before musicians, whether performers or teachers, 
or both, the imperative need which now exists for united action to foster the growing national 
interest in music, to advance the welfare of those engaged in the musical profession, and to secure 
for music its proper place as one of the greatest factors in the development of a healthy social life. 
A united effort by all competent musicians 15 needed, and this effort can be made effectually if they will 
join the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 


The Incorporated Society of Musicians was founded in 1882, for the purpose of providing a com- 
prehensive organization which should represent every branch of the musical profession. The first broad 
divisions of this profession are those of performers and of teachers, but these merge into each other at many 
points, for it is one of the most healthy characteristics of the musical profession that eminence as a teacher 
of music is often accompanied or preceded by a distinguished career as a performer or composer. The 
essential unity of all forms of musical activity is thus made manifest, and all who are engaged in the com- 
position, interpretation, or teaching of music are linked together by the bonds of a single interest and the 
claims of a great art. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians recognizes this essential unity, and seeks to foster it by 
admitting to its roll of members all qualified musicians, whether performers or teachers. At the same time 
the Society recognizes the need for the existence of other associations of musicians, made up of those who 
show a special interest in some one branch of musical work. It is clearly of benefit to musical progress that 
there should be centres of intensive interest where sets of cognate problems may be thoroughly explored. 
It is equally clear that such specialist organizations within the wide field of music should each have a valid 
justification for its existence, and be wholly free from any feeling of rivalry or hostility towards other bodies. 
Beyond this it may be urged that associations and individuals engaged in musical work should recognize 
that they share one great interest, namely, a desire to promote the welfare of their art by enhancing its 
place in public esteem and by ensuring that those who claim the honourable title of musician or music 
teacher shall be fitted to bear it worthily. 


It is on this common ground that the Incorporated Society of Musicians seeks to work. It does 
not wish to discourage or impede any organization which already exists. It seeks rather to furnishla means 
for attaining these objects which are sought by all musicians who value the prestige of their art. Unity 
and co-operation are essential if these objects are to be attained, and therefore the Society invites all 
qualified musicians to join its ranks. 

The general aims of the Society will be apparent from the foregoing statement, but it is desirable 
to invite special attention to the work which a comprehensive body such as the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians can accomplish if it receives the support of musicians. 

Hitherto there has been a marked failure on the part of the public to distinguish between the qualified 
teachers and those who are not qualified. Music and musicians have suffered disparagement and financial 
loss through the fact that anybody, however ill-qualified, may offer to teach music. The remedy for this 
must be provided by musicians themselves, and a united etfort must be made to secure for qualified musicians 
complete freedom from the competition of charlatans. The public may bc taught to distinguish between 
good and bad music and between qualified and unqualified teachers. When the lesson is learned the position 
of the competent musician, whether performer or teacher, will be assured. 

It is the aim of the Incorporated Society of Musicians to instruct the public on this matter and 
to secure for every qualified musician a proper measure of consideration. At the same time the Society 
seeks to make music a potent factor in education and in national life, by uniting all musicians in the 
pursuit of those aims which transcend all sectional differences and are to be attained only by co-operation 
and good will. 

All who wish to become members of the Incorporated Society of Musicians are invited to write to :— 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, Berners Street, London, W.1. 
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ғ А Trained Certificated Heap Мі5ткив5 required for BOURN- 

VILLE INFANTS’ SCHOOL (Undenominational) to begin duties on 
April Ist next. The person appointed will have scope for initia- 
tive and development. The School is in Grade III. y in 
accordance with Burnham Award Scale III. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Director оғ Epucation, Education 
Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham, and should be returned to 
A. S. Dean, Esq., Estate Office, Bournville. | 


INFANTS’ DEPARTMENTS of the PRACTISING SCHOOLS OF THE 


DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, which may possibly | 


develop into Demonstration Schools. Average attendances 274 
ара 183 respectively. Salary in accordance with Scale ПІ of the 


Burnham Award. Churchwomen essential. Forms of application, ` 


"which should be returned to the Rev. J. R. W. Thomas, Diocesan 

Training College, Fishponds, Bristol, not later than noon on 
Monday, February 8th, 1926, may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the DIRECTOR oF 
EDUCATION, Guildhall, Bristol _ У 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD Mistress of the 
GIRLS’ County ScHooL. Candidates must be Graduates of a 
British University, and a knowledge of Welsh desirable. Salary 
£500 per annum, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to 
a maximum ofa Forms of application, which must be sent in 
not later than Wednesday, February 3rd, 1926, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, may be 
obtained from the CrERK TO THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
County Education Offices, Carmarthen. . | 
CLEETHORPES. 

. The Lindsey County Council Education Committee invite 
applications for the post of HEAD MisTRESS of the new SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: (See Advertisement under Posts Vacant, 

Dr. Ferard having intimated his resignation of the RECTORSHIP 
of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY as from the end of the present 
"Session іп July, 1926, the Directors are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the office. Тһе ѕајагу іѕ 41,600 perannum. Intending 
Candidates are requested to communicate with the JOINT CLERKS 
AND TREASURERS, 6, North St. David Street, Edinburgh, from 


whom particulars may be obtained, and with whom applications ' 


and testimonials must be lodged not later than February 16th, 


. Cowes SENIOR Councit ScHooL, Grade ПІ, FRESHWATER 
_Councit ScnHooL, Grade II. Applications are invited for the 
Heap MasrERsHIPS of the above Mixed Schools organized for 
the advanced instruction of elder scholars. The vacancies are 
caused by the promotion of the Head Master to a Grade IV 

school in a Scale III area, and by retirement respectively. Salary 
will be based upon Burnham Scale I. but the Committee may 
grant additional payments to Graduates А memorandum 
giving particulats of the schools and a form of application will be 
sent to intending candidates upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. DIRECTOR oF EDUCATION, County Hall, Newport, I.W. 


LONDON. із. 2 | 

"The London County Council invites applications for the posi- 
tion of HEAD MISTRESS of the County SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
STREATHAM, Welham Road, Mitcham Lane, S.W.17. This is а 
day school for girls between the ages of 10 and 19 years, with 
permanent accommodation for 450 pupils. There is also certain 
temporary accommodation, and the number of pupils in attend- 
ance із approximately 650. Тһе school is at present conducted 
on a modified Dalton Plan, inaugurated by the late Miss К. 
Bassett. Salary—London Scale for schools of over 400 girls 
viz., £760 a year, rising by annual increments of £40 to £960 а 
year). Married women ineligible, except in special circumstances. 

orms of application may be obtained from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, БП, the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 5.Е.1. 


_A stamped addressed foolscap envelope must accompany the 
Б леса ра Ше Applications must be returned to the 
ucation Officer not later than February 27th, 1926. 


NEWS OF VACANT POSTS. 


Wanted, on May Ist, HEAD Mistresses for the GIRLS AND. 


returned not later than February 


The Governors invite applications for post of HEAD MASTER of 
the GRAMMAR SCHOOL to be vacant at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1926. Тһе number of boys this term is 83. Candidates 
must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, or possess 
an equivalent qualification, and must have had experience in a 
Secondary School. Salary 4600 to commence with. There is а 


house provided, its value (£52) being part of the salary. Prefer- 
ence will be given to men who have served, or attempted to serve, 


with the forces of the Crown. Forms of application may be 


obtained from Mr. Hucu Воотн Lere, Solicitor, Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, to whom they should be returned not later than 


February 3rd, 1926. 


|. ADMINISTRATION. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION to the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee. Commencing salary 4550 per annum, rising by £50 to a 
maximum .of £750, under contributory (5 per cent.) pension 
scheme. Candidates must possess a good honours degree and 
experience in secondary teaching. Forms of application and 
conditions of appointment may be obtained from the DIRECTOR 
ОЕ EDUCATION, County Education Offices, Stafford. Application 
must be received on or before February 5th, 1926. - 


| FORM TEACHERS. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. - | + ^ 
Required in April for the West SUFFOLK COUNTY. SCHOOL AND 
P.T 7 eb (i) ASSISTANT MASTER, graduate, principal subject, 


French. (ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESS ; principal subjects, Geography, 
Singing, and Physical Exercises. State subsidiary subjects. 
Experience in preparing pupils for the Cambridge Local Examina- 


tions (School Certificate and Higher School Certificate) necessary ; 
a knowledge of music will be an additional. recommendation. 
Salary, Burnham Scale. Forms of application can be obtained 
from the COUNTY EDUCATION SECRETARY, Abbey Ruins House, 
Bury St. Edmunds, upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. | “ж 

Јоміов Form Mistress (Graduate) required for the HOWARD 
GARDENS MUNICIPAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, to commence 
duties on April 19th, 1926. Subjects: Mathematics, Geography, 
English, Training or experience desirable. Salary in accordance 
with new Burnham Award (Provincial Scale). Application forms 
(to be returned by February 19th, 1926) may be obtained from 
the DIRECTOR oF Epucarion, City Hall, Cardiff. 
IPSWICH. | 

TRAINED CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER required for the 
RANELAGH Колр Boys’ С. ScHoor. Music desirable. Salary in 
accordance with Burnham Scale II. Form of application, to be 
5th, will be forwarded on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope to the SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
Tower House, Ipswich. | - | di 
MIDDLESBROUGH. | | 
. Wanted for the Junior TECHNICAL SCHOOL, an ASSISTANT 


Masrzn (Graduate) with special qualifications in Geography and 


English. Ability and willingness to assist with School Societies 
looked for. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award, 
April 1st, 1925. Application forms may be had írom the 
DIRECTOR оғ EDpucATION, Education Offices, Middlesbrough, on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and these 
should be returned not later than Friday, February 5th, 1926, 


SOUTHAMPTON. | | 

Wanted, after Easter, for the EASTLEIGH COUNTY SCHOOL, а 
Graduate Assistant Mistress, for Botany and Mathematics, 
willing to take part in games. Burnham Scale. Application 
forms, which should be returned by February 3rd, may be 
obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
from the Director of Education, The Castle, Winchester. | 
SOUTHPORT. | nd | T 

Certificated ASSISTANT MASTER for Снкізт CHURCH SENIOR 
Scuoor—average attendance 162. Applicants should offer two 
or more of the following subjects : History, with Music ; Physical 
Training, with Handwork of Art. Salary in accordance with the 
Burnham Award, Scale III, plus such an allowance for special 
qualifications as may be allowed by the Committee and sanctioned 
by the Board of Education. Form of application, which should 
be returned as soon as possible, will be forwarded on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope by the DIRECTOR оғ EpuCAs 
TION, Education Office, Municipal Buildings, Southport. 
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“NORMAL 7 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 


ina M ac ў Call А Chairman and Hon. Secretary: Mn. С. G. MONTEFIORE, М.А. 
As the Norm orrespondence ege is organize . 

under separate Departments, all under the control of ЭШ tace Ма, НО, 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 


Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get | Students are карай dde the Examinations of the Natione] Froebel Unka. ы 
ivi i i ich í uses particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund Grants 
MEN кас» MORET 2T 30 the Board of Education may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


MISS Е. Е. LAWRENCE. 
Dept. I. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. АТЫРЫ SPD um EU 


II. MATRICULA TION. 
The Future Career Association. 


HI. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
IV. PROFESSIONAL 
Scholastic Agents. 
Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 

. Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 


VI. LANGUAGES. 
_ through the 


pt. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. IX.ART. 

FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


The College for Specialized Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 


THE INCORPORATED 
| 
| 
) 


Dept. X, MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and 
HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 


Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Norma! House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 8. Kensington, 8.W.7 


PAA ee 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 


Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


A TAIPEI 


| % 


ІШ 


{ 
| 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships іп, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made 
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Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS," a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


| Dramatic Art. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.. , (Incorporated.) 
| ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 
GENERAL MEETING. | MERERI ыы Recognized as an approved course for the 
The Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting | Diploma in UBER ы of London 


place at the College on Friday, the 26th 


of March, at 4-20 p.m. Applicants for admission 


to the : 
President: W. L. Courtney, Esg., 


OFFICIAL REGISTER М.А, LL.D. 
OF TEACHERS Principal: Ersrg Еосевтү, L.R.A.M. 


of the Members of the College will take | 
| 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who | 
have passed an examination satisfactory 


to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be obtained on Ee 
копше ы ы 25 | LIST OF ASSOCIATE FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
—( | пеене WS TEACHERS OF DICTION. 
Тһе Examinations of Teachers for the SHOULD WRITE TO ле ыр OF TRAINING FOR 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and A.C.P. are held in : 
the Winter Vacations. The Regulations THE SECRETARY 
for these Examinations and for admission ! BEDFORD SQUARE SINGLE COURSES IN— 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 47, RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
from the Secretary. еи МІМЕ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


| 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY CURE TOP ome DEBS ° 
PROMIS HONS: | EVENING COURSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
Preliminary Examinations for intending | 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- | 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. | Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
| | Teachers Registration Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor : The Right Hon. THE EARL ОЕ BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., Etc. 
Rector: The Right Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P., P.C. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir J. ALFRED EWING, К.С.В., М.А., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University : W. А. FLEMING, М.А., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Summer Term extends from about the beginning of May to the end of June; in Law and Medicine, from May to the 


middle of July. | 
The Autumn Term extends from October to December, and the Spring Term from January to March. 


Tbe University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Sclence, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction is given and Degrees 
are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Lan- 
guages, Science, etc., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, etc. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, 
Medical, Law, or Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for 
SET in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees 
of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. аге conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of Education is conferred on candidates who have attended Courses and passed examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography and in Actuarial Mathematics, are granted. А Degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce (B.Com.) has been instituted, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc. 
may be taken in Pure nce, Engineering, Pubiic Health, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry and Mining; and the Degree of B.Sc. in Technica 
- There is also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for a Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the 

behoof of officers and men who have served in the war, and for natives of India with certain qualifications. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other 
necessary appliances in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
(B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland contains Chairs in Jurisprudence 
and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches 
of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees 
of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with 
very extensive Laboratories and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, 
Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Discases and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are 
conf by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.); and these 

qualify for practice throughout His Majesty's dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom, 
А Тар іп Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. and Н.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University and specially approved Medical Practitioners 
wbo have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.) and in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, 
and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 

Tbe University Staff consists of 54 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available 
for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, etc., is about £22,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are adinitted to all the Degrces. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, etc., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, etc., may be obtained from the 
DEANS ОР THE FACULTIES, or oa the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY, and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. T Mes Trin, 55, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh— price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. James Tuin, viz.: Preliminary 
Examinations, 1s. ; Art Bursaries, 6d. ; Degree Papers: Arts, Is.; Science, 1s. ; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are marked by originality or 
freshness of view. Accounts of successful teaching devices 
or efforts to introduce new methods in education will 
receive special attention. Articles submitted should be 
550 words in length, or a multiple thereof, according to 
the importance of the topic. The name and address of the 
writer should be written at the head of the first page and 
the number of words indicated. Articles, if declined, will 
not be returned unless they are sent with a stamped addressed 
envelope for this purpose. 


Address : 
The Editor, The Education Outlook, 
23, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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For rates apply to the Manager as above, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


The Grant Device. 


The President of the Board more and more assumes 
the figure of a good man struggling with adversity. 
His utterances on the mystery of the block grant become 
metaphysical in tone. He has told the House of 
Commons that a grant of this kind is necessary for the 
proper fraining of estimates, but he has also said that 
in amount it will probably reach 50 per cent. of the 
approved expenditure of the local authorities. We shall 
have travelled round the mulberry bush to our starting 
point, with this important difference, that the Board will 
no longer be bound by statute to pay the 50 per cent. А 
promise will replace the present contract, and this will 
give scope to a Chancellor of the Exchequer to whom 
promises and pledges are the mere pie-crust of politics. 
The aim is to reduce the Treasury contribution even if 
the local rates for education are increased. It is a strange 
device of economy, likely to be hotly resented by the 
local authorities, and especially by those engaged in 
manufacture, for it is well known that local rates press 
upon industry far more heavily than the national 
taxes. АП these whimsical contrivings serve only to 
exasperate the public and to strengthen the forces of 
opposition to the present Government. 


A Definite Endowment. 


Speaking at Birmingham on February 18th, Lord 
Eustace Percy said that it was possible to provide a 
definite endowment for education and that was the 
object the Government was trying to reach. If this 
statement is reported correctly we can only marvel at the 
simplicity of the Government. А definite endowment 
is as impossible as it would be absurd. There are countless 
examples of endowments granted in former days and 
now far too small for their original purpose. Education 
is not a fixed thing but a living and developing one. No 
definite endowment will serve unless it is a concurrent 
endowment, that is, an annual grant based on a careful 
estimate of current needs. There is room for economy 
in the cost of school buildings, as is shown by the 
President's statement that he is now authorizing 
capital expenditure on secondary schools at the rate of 
{250 for every school place provided. Little wonder that 
he adds that he is terrified by the cost of increasing 
secondary school accommodation. It is worth noting 
that at this rate it would cost £50,000,000 to provide 
for the children—estimated to number 200,000—who 
are attending independent schools in Middlesex alone. 
The cost for the whole country would be overwhelming. 
Yet there are those who talk glibly of compelling every- 
body to attend State schools. 


A Real Board of Education. 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday, February 17th, 
Lord Gorell moved a resolution declaring '' That it is 
expedient, in order to establish that continuity in 
national education which is essential to its efficiency, 
that there shall be duly constituted a small Council, to 
be known as the Board of Education, whose function 
shall be to advise the President thereof, and upon which, 
in addition to the administrative heads of the principal 
departments of the present so-called Board, there shall 
sit elected representatives both of the local education 
authorities and of members of the teaching profession."' 
As was to be expected, the motion was negatived, but 
those who care to read the debate as reported in Hansard 
will have no doubt that the weight of the argument 
rested with Lord Gorell and his chief supporter, Lord 
Haldane. Against the proposal the Earl of Onslow 
brought forward a number of statements inconsistent 
with each other and exaggerating unduly the value of 
existing committees and means of consultation. It is 
true that there are a number of committees already 
existing and an even greater number may be imagined 
and created for the purpose of carrying out enquiries 
into matters on which the Board may from time to time 
feel that it requires information or on which it is con- 
venient to postpone detailed enquiry, but these com- 
mittees do not fulfil the purpose of a real Board of 
Education such as Lord Gorell proposed. 


Sir Percy Jackson on “ Economy." 


The Prime Minister is doubtless noting with interest 
that in big centres there are being held some important 
demonstrations against the policy of his Chancellor. 
The speakers are not political partisans but citizens 
concerned for the welfare of education and greatly 
perturbed by the efforts to arrest its progress. Many of 
them are local administrators who have given years of 
voluntary service and are not to be suspected of any 
personal motive in their criticisms of the present policy. 
Among the most prominent of these is Sir Percy Jackson, 
Alderman of the West Riding County Council, and 
Chairman of its Education Committee. At a demonstra- 
tion held in the Central Hall, Westminster, he declared 
that of the education authorities, few were careless or 
extravagant, some were niggardly, but the great majority 
were devoted to education. They had accepted the 
Fisher Act, of which the spirit was that when anybody 
could profit by education it wasthe duty of the authority 
to provide it, not only in the elementary but also in the 
secondary, technical and adult branches. Their efforts 
were now being countered and he gave examples of this, 
drawn from the experience of the West Riding. 
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Free Speech in Oxford. 


Some interest has been aroused by the action of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford in exacting from two under- 
graduates a solemn undertaking that so long as they are 
resident members of the University they will hold no 
communication, direct or indirect, with any organized 
Communist Association, and that they will not endeavour 
to propagate Communist ideas, either directly or in- 
directly. The Vice-Chancellor informed the Press that 
this promise had been demanded from and made by the 
two undergraduates concerned. Those who hold that 
freedom of speech is valuable were considerably alarmed 
by this attempt to suppress opinion, but the Vice- 
Chancellor states that he has no intention or desire to 
prohibit free discussion, that the two men had in reality 
committed an offence which called for expulsion, and 
that the muzzling order applies only to them and not to 
the University as a whole. While accepting the disclaimer 
of the Vice-Chancellor, we find little comfort in reading 
the promise again with the word Conservative sub- 
stituted for Communist. It would be difficult to maintain 
that complete freedom of opinion was being preserved if 
two undergraduates were compelled to promise that they 
would not hold communication with any organized 
Conservative Association or try to propagate Gonserva- 
tive ideas, either directly or indirectly. The Union 
Society, in private session, passed a resolution criticizing 
the action of the Vice-Chancellor, but a poll was 
demanded, and the first decision was reversed. 


The Hidden Hand. 


Nobody who knows the present Vice-Chancellor will 
suppose that he has any desire to destroy or to impair 
the freedom of discussion which is part of the life of 
Oxford, but the incident to which we have referred is 
extremely significant and grave. We are told that the 
two undergraduates had, in fact, become known to the 
Government as persons holding certain views. Instead 
of dealing with them directly, the Hòme Office, with a 
commendable desire to avoid a prosecution for Com- 
munism, enlisted the aid of the Vice-Chancellor as a 
disciplinary agent. He—kind-hearted man—was un- 
wiling to expel the accused outright, and, instead, 
gave them the chance of signing an undertaking to be 
good boys so long as they are at Oxford. The affair 
sounds trivial enough until we remember that Oxford 
is now a State-aided institution, receiving a Government 
grant. If it is to become a recognized instrument for 
maintaining public order the subsidy will be dearly 
bought. With great respect and with full recognition of 
the difficulty of the Vice-Chancellors position, we 
suggest that the better course would have been to leave 
the Government to deal with the offenders. By exercising 
freedom of speech they were іп no way violating the rules 
of the University. If they went beyond this and brought 
themselves within the criminal law, it was for the State 
to punish them. The head of a school, or college, or 
University, is not a member of the police force. 
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Mr. Fisher’s Retirement. | 

The withdrawal of Mr. Fisher from the House of 
Commons is greatly to be regretted, especially at this 
time, when the Act which bears his name is being 
assailed in a vital clause. As һе has told us, the per- 
centage grant is the corner-stone of the Act. It is certain 
that without it his proposals would never have been 
accepted by the local authorities. Mr. Fisher entered 
Parliament as one of those called in to save the country 
in a time of great difficulty, and he was the only one whose 
work justified the experiment. He missed a great oppor- 
tunity five years ago, when the devices of his forceful 
colleague, Sir Eric Geddes, first began to whittle down the 
Education Act. It is probable that a mere threat of 
resignation at that time would have served to stop the 
Geddes axe in mid-air, for Mr. Fisher was almost alone 
among the members of that Government in retaining the 
respect of the public. He decided to remain, and to 
save what he could from the wreck, electing to become a 
politician for the time instead of asserting his position 
as an educationist. The decision was regretted by some 
of his warmest admirers, but it has not served to lessen 
their gratitude for his great services to education. It is 
to be hoped that the pleasant groves of New College 
will not draw him away, wholly and permanently, from 
the field of administrative and politica] work. 


W. G. Rushbrooke. 


On Saturday, January 30th, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, 
Dean of the College of Preceptors and late Head Master 
of St. Olave's Grammar School, died after a brief illness 
following a severe operation. Rarely has it happened 
that the death of a schoolmaster has evoked a sense of 
loss so widespread and tributes so numerous. Тһе 
obituary notice in The Times filled nearly two columns, 
and the funeral at Golders Green and a memorial service 
in Southwark Cathedral were attended by men and 
women eminent in many forms of work. Yet Mr. 
Rushbrooke was one of the most unassuming of men, 
ever ready to extol the work of others, and over prone 
to disparage his own efforts. The secret of his influence 
lay in a rare benevolence of mind which led him to neglect 
no opportunity of helping others, and especially such 
of his pupils as showed promise. Most oí all did he rejoice 
when a boy gained a classical scholarship at his own 
college, St. John's, Cambridge, the foundation which 
had known him as scholar and fellow. His interest in the 
welfare of teachers and in the cause of education was 
manifested by his work for the Head Masters' Associa- 
tion and by his long service as a member of the Teachers 
Registration Council. As Chairman of the Society of 
Schoolmasters he had many opportunities for exercising 
that kindly sympathy which was the keynote of his life, 
for he was in truth '' the best-considered and unwearied 
spirit in doing courtesies.” 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 
Bv S. T. H. PARKES. 


Though the fame of Lindley Murray's “ English 
Grammar " be dimmed, his name remains a household 
word, and his personality and life story merit more than 
passing reference at this, the centenary anniversary of 
his death, which occurred on 16th February, 1826. 

Born at Swetara, Pennsylvania, in 1745, he came of 
old Quaker stock, and his father, Robert Murray, was a 
prominent merchant in New York. Children of to-day 
bear no grudge against the grammarian, but an earlier 
generation might be forgiven some sardonic satisfaction 
on learning that '' till he was about half a year old, he 
was almost perpetually crying. His countenance gave 
no indication of intelligence." At six he entered the 
“academy " of Ebenezer Kinnersley at Philadelphia, 
where he remembered, as he tells us in his autobiography, 
“to have been agreeably exercised in the business of 
parsing sentences." Later he was sent to a good school 
in New York, where, however, according to his own 
account, he proved a “ heedless boy." Against the 
grain he was placed at fourteen in his father's counting- 
house ; but his bent was literary and scientific. After a 
severe beating for some venial transgression of domestic 
rules, imperfectly apprehended, he ran away from home. 
He had been encouraged to amass a little capital of his 
own by barter and frugality. ‘І procured a new suit of 
clothes," he tells us, “... packed up my little all, and 
left the city, without exciting any suspicion of my 
design." — 

Settled as a boarder in a “ seminary " at Burlington, 
New Jersey, Murray attacked the study of French. 
Evidently a lad of parts, he was fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a judicious father. When a curious chain of 
events, creditable alike to the boy and to his parents, 
brought about his return home, he was affectionately 
welcomed, and was allowed to pursue his studies of the 
classics under a tutor. So ably did the boy argue his 
case for a literary calling to the family lawyer that on 
the lawyer's advice he was freed from all prospect of 

commercial bondage and apprenticed to thelaw. Called 
to the bar four years later, he practised “ according to 
the custom of that time ” as counsel and attorney in the 
province of New York. He consistently advised arbitra- 
tion and a peaceable settlement of differences, but this 
did not hinder him from securing a large and lucrative 
practice. At twenty-two he married, and in 1770 with 
his wife paid a visit to England. 

Here his interest and curiosity in animal habits and 
traits nearly cost him his life. Visiting the elephants 
“а the Queen's Stables, Buckingham House," he 
withdrew with his cane a part of the hay an elephant 
was collecting with his “ proboscis.” Тһе keeper in- 
formed him that the animal deeply resented this, and 
would never forget it. Six weeks later Murray visited 
the elephant house again, when the aggrieved one, 
seizing his opportunity, lashed out with his trunk, all 
but dealing the philosopher a dangerous if not fatal 
blow. After a year in England the couple returned to 
New York, and on the outbreak of the war, which 
produced “ a general failure of proceedings in the courts 
of law," Murray gave up practice and retired with his 
wife to Long Island. Four enjoyable years were spent 


there in fishing, sailing, and shooting. His kindly instinct 
revolted against the cruelty of a sport involving, as he 
computed, '' more wounded birds than killed ”; and like 
a later lawyer, Bernard, Lord Coleridge, he resolved to 
shoot no more. On the Declaration of Independence he 
returned to New York and active life, forsaking the law 
for commerce, but retired once more and purchased a 
handsome estate on the Hudson. Ор to this time a 
rolling stone, Murray spent no longer than a year amid 
his beautiful surroundings, and leaving America finally 
in 1784 made a somewhat strange, and certainly vain, 
bid for health in the variable moods of our English 
climate. 

For over forty years, the last sixteen of which were 
perforce spent as an invalid indoors, he occupied himself 
with literary pursuits at Holdgate, near York. Here he 
collected a fine library, chiefly of theology and philosophy. 
He studied botany, and his garden was said to exceed in 
variety of contents the gardens at Kew. The summer- 
house, where, like Cowper, he loved to meditate and 
compose, has been carefully preserved. Having made 
good both in business and at the bar, this remarkable 
man, in spite of ill-health, achieved a world-wide reputa- 
tion with his pen. At the age of fifty, in 1795, he first 
published the book with which his name has become 
synonymous, his ' English Grammar." Written in 
response to a petition from the teachers of a Friends' 
school in York, it passed through fifty editions ; 
" was edited, abridged, simplified, and enlarged in 
England and America," and was for many years used 
in the schools of both countries to the exclusion of all 
others. Ап“ Abridgment," issued in 1818, went through 
120 editions of ten thousand each. Among other works 
that obtained a wide circulation were: “ An English 
Spelling Book” (forty-four editions) and а “ First 
Book for Children," of which the one hundred and fiftieth 
thousand appeared in 1859. Murray gave generously 
of the proceeds of these and other publications during 
his lifetime. Of his various religious writings—among 
others, “ The Power of Religion оп the Mind," an 
early work published at York in 1787, and reaching a 
twentieth edition іп 1842—he presented the copyright 
to his publishers. His books were translated into French, 
Spanish, and Hindustanee. 

Of dignified presence, Murray was tall and well 
formed, his complexion ruddy. А copper-plate portrait 
after Westoby prefixed to his Autobiography shows a 
pleasing countenance, kindly and good humoured. His 
complaisant smile might well have greeted the sally 
of the great chemist, his friend John Dalton: “... of 
all the contrivances invented by human ingenuity for 
puzzling the brains of the young, Lindley Murray's 
' Grammar ' was the worst." | | 


The Zeeland Steamship Co., which operates the 
largest cross-Channel services, announces special facilities 
and reduced fares in connection with the forthcoming 
Leipzig Spring Fair, particulars of which may be 
obtained from the London Offices, 66, Haymarket, 
S.W.1, or 78, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
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LINES$ TO A FRIEND GROWN COLD. 
By Lorp GORELL. 


Is all then ended ? Intermingled years, 

Are they to sink, as rain on the ocean fallen, 
Into the depths of Time, in sullen grays 

For ever indistinguishably merged ? 

Life like a clamour of the morning wind 
Rustled the leaves of thought when first we found 
Our happiness together: we have known, 
With love unmeasured and a single mind, 

Our England's freedom and her loveliness ; 
Have watched the dawn on moorlands mistily ; 
Have heard the breathing of the summer seas 
Awed in the twilight’s peace, a cadence rolled 
Through elfin Spaces starry and serene ; 

Have cried aloud by exultation wrought 

То fellowship with {риту flakes of Storm, 


With war-clouds massed and the leaves as birds in 


heaven 
Whirling, and where the sea-swell of the downs 
In league-long patience clothe the mind of man 
There was our peace together. We have shared 
All pleasures and all pains ; beyond the strength 
Of Time’s erosion seemed our headland proud, 
Smiling upon the waves that lapped its base, 
Мо sand but radiant stone. We have been given 
Rapture of children’s voices and their lives 
As hillside Streamlets welling in clear Strength 
To the open plain ; and, linked, we have endured 
The sacrifice and anguish of a world 
То carnage flung and scanned the wayward news 
With straining look and muttered gash of prayer. 
Love have we known and laughter and all hope 
That kindles young men’s eyes and wild desires 
Like Sprays of blossom on the tumultuous air 
Of April bursting—and the word of Death 
On us its silent majesty has laid 
Bearing our loved to heaven: where all is known, 
In the still region of eternal hope, 
Is watching one whose heart Earth s difficult ways 
Touch with immortal pain, so pitiful 
Beyond their barriers gazing evermore. 


How Strange it is—and yet how rich in proof 
That over all the troubles of our life 

A deity presides іп kindliness— 

That looking backward on our travelled ways 
Our memory for ever draws a veil 


Wherethrough alone the hill-tops glam! The 


woods 
Whose briars clung to us, the tortuous paths, 
The marshlands where те тайға, all are sunk 
In a sheeted vagueness ; nothing is discerned 


Sharply as once it was, except the hills, 

Those sunlit pastures where with hearts а-Йате | 
And interblended love and happiness 

We freely roamed. Eternally they rise 

To bless us with remembrance as the gleam 
That graced their beauty in the vaporous past 
Shines on the doubting present ; they abide 

То rob despondency, to light us on 

Through later times to the still-enduring wealth 
Of friendship and of joy. The thought that lay 
Ensbrined within a smile immortal s : 

We suffer and forget. So now I lose 

From my remembrance all the caves forlorn 
Wherein the echoes change from words of cheer 
То mocking voices and your ears, no more 
Attuned to friendship’s subtle harmony, 

Hear not their source of love, but every sound 
Rings hollowly upon you and is tossed 

To Bitter emptiness. I cannot see 

Our footsteps "pa d in the dark ravines ; 


. I cannot feel the Stretch of shifting sands ; 


I think no more of these ; their ej егі are lost 
In the large vagueness of forgotten things. 
What matters now the toiling? I have striven 


With breathless longing that the familiar paths 


Might know our friendship Still, and now I yield : 
Your eyes are gazing on a different world, 

Your tps another .anguage clasp ; the hope 

Of journeying on in fellowship unchanged 

Has died’ within me, and your footsteps pass 
Resolved along your solitary way. 


Only the hills remain: but they remain 
Immutably in sunlight. All our love 


| Serene and boundless gilds them, and my youth 


Is one with the wind in eager comradeship 
Singing its songs of freedom, hope, and joy 
Along their crests: there in а changeless peace 
Beyond Time s baleful power lives on my friend, 
Warming my heart. Within that dwelling-place 
Nothing is useless that has once been dear, | 
Nothing is ended: there are other worlds, 
Another morning, where the ancient light 

Is given newly. When a flower fades 

Its perfume 15 not lost but on the winds 

Is blown about the world and made a part | 
Of the living air we breathe: so now on me, 
Like the long radiance of а distant fiar, 

Out of the infinite, silent Spaces falls 

From the old strength, the beauty of our love, 
A blessing that endures until I die. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Bv T. AND B. 


XI.—SCHOOL HYGIENE 


DEAR W., 

One of our unfortunate colleagues told me that on 
requisitioning for a heavy roller for his sports ground 
he was asked by a high official if he had failed to realize 
that education was, in the main, a spiritual matter ! 
There is too often the opposite danger of forgetting that 
education has a physiological basis, and that the expert 
on bodily health may and, indeed should, be called on to 
give advice in situations where it is important that all 
the necessary data should be available before a judgment 
is made. 

I have made it a rule when dealing with educational 

malaise of boys of 14 and upwards reported for in- 
attention, lack of concentration or laziness, before taking 
any drastic measures to treat the fault as a question of 
discipline, to try to get the case considered first as one of 
hygiene, and to obtain the opinion of the family doctor. 
Quite recently the father and mother of a middle-form 
boy came to see me at one of my " At Homes " to 
parents. The father was very disappointed with his son's 
last term's report with its “ Does not do his best," 
“ Has ability but does not work "—comments of a type 
not uncommon. The boy himself was very tall and 
pale. He came of a family that was industrious and able. 
His elder brother had been a successful pupil. The 
mother thought the boy was not quite well. I recom- 
mended in the first instance a report by the family 
doctor, and when it came it was to the effect that the 
boy had not quite got over a mastoid operation, was 
growing very fast, and ought to get as much fresh air 
and holiday as possible. The trouble was obviously 
physiological, and to have disciplined such a sick boy 
would have been a tragic mistake. Attend pour juger ! 
You may, it is true, be sometimes tricked by a malin- 
gerer, but you escape the remorse of having judged 
harshly or without full knowledge of the facts. 

Of course, the school doctor ought to be available to 
give prompt advice. That was at the back of our minds 
when we supported the extension of medical service 
from the elementary schools to the secondary. But it 
does not work out in that way. Тһе school medical 
officers certainly pass all pupils under general personal 
review, and defective vision, carious teeth, and other 
physical defects are noted by them as they would be by 
any adult person of reasonable intelligence with a little 
training. But if you want a definite expert opinion on a 
health problem case you still have to refer to the private 
medical man. Further, we hoped to have a special man 
for each school for this job. But the work is done by a 
member of a staff of medical men. There are constant 
changes of personnel. There is not really a school doctor, 
there is medical inspection, and there are produced 
health síatistics—the most poisonous of literature, 
according to O. Henry. 

If we teachers are deeply concerned, and we ought to 
be still more so, with the health of our pupils we cannot 
resist the claim of some attempt to make them under- 
stand the hygiene of food and drink. The syllabus of the 


AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Board of Education and the lectures of Dr. Courtenay 
Weeks may be relied on in our attempts to approach 
this subject with scientific care and in a manner suitable 
to young people. Children are always interested in 
themselves and lessons on how the brain works, how it 
grows, what is meant by the “largest and latest 
developed parts of the brain," and how the action of 
alcohol depresses the function of the brain “ from above 
downwards in the reverse of their development in the 
individual and in the race," will be of real interest to 
intelligent young people. The brain machinery of nerve 
centres and joinings (synapses) can be illustrated by 
reference to a telephone system where a delay in 
switching is comparable to slow action by synapses owing 
to the poisonous action of the drug. It is important 
for children to learn that alcohol affects the accuracy of 
performance in work and sport, and the Board of 
Education syllabus is on most reasonable lines. I have 
always found that the biology teacher is very willing 
to give such lesson and it is just as well that these should 
be given in the science laboratory as part of the help 
towards hygiene that science affords, so that the subject 
may be dealt with in a dispassionate manner and made 
to appeal to the child's reasoning capacity and to his 
common sense. Such lessons and further enlightenment 
on the mystery of life make lessons in biology of supreme 
importance in the work of the boys’ school. There 
may at first be some little difficulty in finding laboratory 
accommodation where physics and chemistry have 
previously staked out a claim, but there should by 
general consensus of opinion be some opportunity for 
biological work in all schools. 

Of course, as the Board of Education report on '' The 
Enquiry into.the Teaching of Science in Secondary 
Schools " points out, it is the grouping in honours 
schools that makes it difficult to secure the necessary 
teachers. Those who take honours degrees in physics 
or chemistry have little or no time for the study of 
biology. If a beginning could be made іп the school, so 
that boys were encouraged to take botany or zoology 
with chemistry and physics at the advanced course 
stage, this would help to break down the present vicious 
circle. In this connection schools that have a mixed 
staff, with girls taking botany or biology, are at a great 
advantage, so that it is usually found that it is in mixed 
schools that the curriculum has been widened to give 
effect to the Prime Minister's Committee's recom- 
mendation to include botany and biology in the ordinary 
curriculum for boys. 

Yours, B. 


Mv DEAR W., 


When we were lunching together in the City on the 
second day of the Annual Meeting of the Head Masters’ 
Association you were telling me about the scholarships 
which your boys had just won at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and describing their careers and characteristics. About 
one you said “ He is tremendously clever, but he has а 
disagreeable manner which, I fear, will stand in his 
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way at Oxford." I was just going to ask you a question 
when that bitterly cynical old beast chipped in and 
sarcastically congratulated vou on discovering thus early 
in your career the secret of popular success as a head 
master. He then expanded his theme in that clear, 
icy voice of his, which in itself is enough to prevent his 
being generally liked. As I remember his discourse— 
I wish you would supply the deficiencies of my recol- 
lection—it ran as follows: '' The only real criterion of 
success as a head master in this country is the number 
of scholarships which his boys get at Oxford and 
Cambridge. They must be Oxíord and Cambridge 
scholarships; scholarships at the newer Universities, 
however numerous, cut no ice. His boys may pass the 
first and second school examinations in droves, but one 
scholarship at an old University outweighs scores of 
such minor successes. He may get glowing reports on 
his general school organization and the teaching of the 
various subjects of the curriculum from the inspectors 
of the Board of Education, but if he doesn't get Oxford 
and Cambridge scholarships he is merely one of the 
“also rans.’ "' 

Here he digressed: for a while to slang the inspectors 
of the Board for laying undue stress on mere organiza- 
tion and teaching, and neglecting the vital elements of 
education, the formation of character and the develop- 
ment of esprit de corps. When we pointed out that they 
could only report on what they could actually judge, he 
asked : “ What is the use of reports dealing only with 
the relatively unimportant ? ” 

We urged, as you will remember, that organization 
and teaching were not unimportant—my intervention 
was lukewarm because I sympathized with much that he 
said. “І did not say they were unimportant ; I said 
they were relatively unimportant, and you know they 
are," he countered truculently, and switched back to his 
main theme. 

“А head master may train character as well as Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby is supposed to have done; I say 
‘ supposed,’ because I believe that as a matter of fact 
he turned out horrid prigs for the most part. He may 
develop esprit de corps—I apologize for being old- 
fashioned, the term ' tcam spirit' must now be used, 
I am informed, if you want to be up-to-date—to the 
supposed public school level. Again I say ' supposed ' 
deliberately, for I know elementary schools with more 
“team spirit ' than some public schools I could mention." 

“ Name, name," we cried. 

“No,” he said, “ wild traction engines would not 
drag their names from me." Не resumed: “АП this 
will avail a head master nothing unless he gets scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge. It does not matter if 
the scholars are so poor when they go there that they 
cannot take part in the life of their colleges. Nor does it 
matter if they are mere book-worms who cannot earn а 
decent livelihood after going down. Never you mind. 
Let your motto be: quocunque modo scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Look at 's reputation. His 
organization is rotten. The ordinary boys gets precious 
little out of his school. But he gets, by sheer luck, a 
succession of clever boys and brings them along by 
neglecting all the others. They begin specializing almost 
as soon as they enter and he trains them in scholarship 
subjects—no waste of time on general culture under 
him—with the zeal and skill of the manager of a First 
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League football team. And what is the result? He 
can snap his fingers at dissatisfied parents, at such 
governors as bother about trifles like the education of 
the average boy, sportsmanship and healthy tone, and at 
unfavourable reports from the inspectors of the Board of 
Education, not that they are likely to write anything 
but the mildest of criticism, for they are as much 
blinded by scholarship successes as any one else. And 
when he dies he will loom large in newspaper obituaries 
as one of England's great school masters." 

Then he discoursed on humbug in education generally, 
and quoted : 

In short I firmly du believe 
In humbug generally, 
Fer it's a thing that I perceive 
To hev a solid vally. 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben 
In pastures sweet heth led me, 
And this'll keep the people green 
To feed as they hev fed me. 
When we were returning to the Guildhall, as you were 
walking with В---, I asked him: “ Tell me, і 
how much of what you have been saying do you really 
believe? " “І don't precisely know," he answered, 
“ but there is something in it, isn't there? " I agreed 
then, and still think there were some grains of wheat in 
the chaff. 

This was the question which old caused me to 
forget : ‘‘ Have you told the boy in question that he has 
a disagreeable manner and tried to get him to amend 
it? ” If you haven't you ought to. If by the time he 
reaches the sixth, a boy has some characteristic or 
mannerism which is likely to be prejudicial to him after 
leaving school it means that the other boys have either 
neglected or failed to influence him. Then it is a task for 
you. The line I take is to say, in all kindness, of course, 
“ It is your privilege in school to be told things to your 
face. In the outer world the same things will be said 
hastily behind your back." Then I point out what 15 
wrong; often the boy is unconscious of it. Even if 
you do not succeed, you have the satisfaction of having 
done your duty. Yours ever, T. 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(March, 1851.) 


A NOTEWORTHY EVENT 
(from a Letter to the Editor). 


“Ап event has taken place within the last three 
months which, although quiet and unobtrusive in itself, 


‚ 18, to my mind, so important in connection with the 


great subject to which it relates that, for the first time 
in my life, it has tempted me to express my thoughts in 
rint. 

a The event to which I allude is, that a lady has 
successfully passed the college examination in that 
branch of philosophy which treats of the constitution 
of our bodily frames, and the laws relating to human 
health. With what complete success she passed is best 
evidenced by her clear and excellent answers to the 
question paper, which, I hope, will appear in your 
columns at an early date." 
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MY TEACHING EXPERIENCE REVIEWED. 


By ‘‘ CALCHAS.’’ 
(Continued.) 


Third Phase of Teaching Experience. 

Soon after gaining the diploma in education I was 
appointed senior science master at College, 
one of the minor public schools. My chief qualification 
for the post was, apparently, that most of my testi- 
monials mentioned something about my “ powers of 
discipline ! ” 

I afterwards found reasons for this. It appeared that 
most of my predecessors, highly qualified academically 
though they were, had been “ inefficient’ in what is 
often termed “ class control’’ and in house management 
—for I had also to act as house master. The chief 
necessity, therefore, appeared to be that I should be able 
successfully to repress the youthful spirit of the boys. 

The school numbered some 300 boys between the ages 
of 11 and 20, but there was, in addition, a preparatory 
department of about 30 children. The chief function of 
the school was to supply the Services, and it was proud 
of a long line of distinguished naval and military leaders. 
Of late years a large number of pupils had entered the 
professions, Medicine and the Church claiming the 
greatest number. 

Having arrived on the scene of my duties I was 
anxiously told by the members of staff that my first 
duty was to frighten the boys into obedience. If I 
could not hold them during the first week, I was told 
that I could never hope to do so afterwards. I thanked 
them for their advice ! 

Without going into details I should like to emphasize 
the difference between the outlook of the school and its 
staff and that which I had been accustomed to enjoy 
during the diploma course. “ Training for teaching ” 
was impossible. To suggest that there could be a science, 
a theory, of education was to arouse their ire at once. 
“ Theory ” and “ practice " in education signified real 
antithesis. The knowledge that was power could only 
be the knowledge of details, not of principles, there 
could be no principles; and so on. 

It was a change of experience for me, and I had to 
sink or swim. Аз a young enthusiast, I pitied their 
ignorance of what education meant, and ought to be. 
І found, however, that a good deal of what they said was 
probably correct, though to my mind much more was 
wrong. 

There is no doubt that in schools of this nature, having 
a tradition behind them, the problem is different from 
that of the secondary school. But I cannot enlarge on 
that; I have only to confess that for the time being I 
became a sergeant-major, not a teacher. 

But gradually the latter reasserted itself—to the joy 
both of master and pupils. My next task was to justify 
my position of ‘‘ science master." Although boys had 
been prepared for examinations like “ London Matri- 
culation," there were no laboratories—merely two 
lecture rooms, with a few cupboards and a little useless 
apparatus. I found it impossible to obtain any adequate 
financial aid, partly, I presume, from lack of funds, 
but more especially because the “ classical side ” could 
not suffer at the expense of the '' modern." 

I had, therefore, two courses to choose from: either 
my science teaching would have to degenerate into 


constant '' demonstration " or I would have to set up 
laboratories myself, and use the funds available for 
apparatus that could not be made “at home." 

І decided upon the latter alternative, and for a whole 
year I spent all my free time, including Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, in constructing cupboards and 
benches, both for a physical and for a chemical 
laboratory. 

My rank, as an officer of the College O.T.C., gave me 
facilities for employing “ defaulters’’ to help in this 
work. I was grieved that I had to regard the task as 
“ punishment," but I found, later, that the task in hand 
was far from being regarded as punitive. In fact, the 
number of ''defaulters '. increased enormously very 
soon. Then there was '' conflict ” between the '' science 
master ” and the “ corps officer." І confess the latter 
suffered most. 

One amusing incident in this connection bears 
repeating. Two keen young lads—one the son of the 
head master—came to offer help whilst waiting for a 
second “ paper ” in a college examination. I considered 
their duty was to prepare for this next examination, 
but they had been told to rest, they said. I then gave 
them permission to varnish the top of my demonstration 
bench which I had just planed. They put the varnish tin 
in the middle, and each boy, with his brush, set about his 
task. Unfortunately enough, one of them, with a back- 
stroke of the brush, hit the tin with enough violence to 
empty the whole of the varnish into the other's face. 
I washed him as best I could in methylated spirits and 
turpentine, but only just in time for him to sit for the 
second paper. : 

Both came again the next day smiling, ready as eve 
to make perfect the new laboratory. This is only one 
example of many I could give, showing the enthusiasm 
which prevailed at the probability of being able to “ do 
experiments themselves." 

A year afterwards I was asked to become senior 
mathematics master instead of a master who was by 
far a better mathematician than I myself. With some 
diffidence I consented, for though I was eager to have as 
varied an experience as possible yet I was loth to make 
my duties more arduous. 

I studied hard all the books on the teaching of 
mathematics I could find. I believe my teaching im- 
proved in consequence. 

Ав soon as Professor Nunn's three books on the 
teaching of mathematics were published I began to use 
them, and found them invaluable. 

I should like to make reference to one point in this 
connection. These books are usually criticized by 
teachers on the score that they give no '' training " in 
the usual mathematical syllabus. For instance, the 
progressions are treated incidentally and on a “ first 
principles " basis. In fact, the whole treatment is based 
upon illustration of particular mathematical principles, 
not upon the conventional separation of “ types.” 

In answer to their criticism, I was able to say that in 
my own experience pupils did not suffer even from an 
examination point of view, and they certainly gained 
elsewhere. Мо pupil ever complained to me of the 
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“ type ” of problem set for exercise. There was never 
““ Please, sir, we haven't done those sums ! " It is just 
this refusal to recognize “ type " and the willingness to 
apply principles to solve any “ type " whatsoever that 
seemed to me so valuable. Nunn's books excel in this 
very respect. 

I have no time to trace the influence of extra-mural 
activities оп my outlook towards teaching. І have 
merely to say that my duties as house master and second 
master, together with that of corps commandant, gave 
me valuable opportunities for coming into close contact 
with individuals. 

Scientific hobbies, for instance, was a sphere in which 
I delighted to help. We constructed primitive wireless 
sets, aquaria, electrical machines, and so on. I found 
that I could dispense with parts of the science syllabus 
dealing with telephones, electric bells, and instruments 
generally, because they had already constructed them 
in their spare time. 


Fourth Phase of Teaching Experience. 

After four years at College, I was appointed 
Master of Method at Training College. My 
duties were as follows: 

1) Supervision of teaching practice ; 

2) Lecturing in the subjects of hygiene and 
psychology in preparation for the Board’s certificate ; 

(3) Lecturing in “ advanced" mathematics, іп 
preparation for the Intermediate B.A. and B.Sc. 

Examinations of the University of London. 

This was entirely new ground, except for the 
“ advanced " mathematics. But the work was entirely 
to my liking. Other duties involved giving “ demon- 
stration lessons ” once a week and helping in the super- 
vision of the house and property. (There were about 
|00 resident students and about 50 non-resident.) 

As to the lecturing, I found the hygiene very much 
as I had expected—interesting to teach. The Board’s 
syllabus afforded an excellent guide. Asin other matter 
for study a good deal had to be bookwork, but the 
peculiar characteristic of the work which made it 
different from any I had undertaken before was this: 
Hitherto the science and the mathematics that I had 
taught could not, I felt, touch life at any point. It 
matters little, as it seemed to me then, whether my 
pupils became good students or not. The mass of man- 
kind would be affected but little. But here was work of a 
different quality. 

It mattered very much, as it seemed to me, that, for 
the lack of being told, young teachers should mistake 
fatigue for inattention, or punish defective hearing, 
misinterpreted as carelessness. I still feel that, in this 
sense, teaching teachers has'a significance not easily 
exaggerated. 

Somebody has said that the first duty of a teacher 
is to do no harm ; іп any case, it must be true that an 
attitude of mind which tends to safeguard the child from 
possible injury is one to be encouraged. It may be that 
there are good reasons why behaviour of pupils is, more 
likely than not, interpreted in rational terms. I mean 
that it is considered purposeful rather than purposive ; 
deliberate rather than largely spontaneous arising out of 
fundamental body changes or conditions. Yet the fact 
is brought home more and more clearly to those who 
have dealings with the young, that there are dangers, 
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to say the least, in this attitude. I do not maintain that 


. the every-day teacher always fails to see in the apathy 


and laziness of John Brown the factor of fatigue. It 
may be that he does realize that Brown after school 
lives the life of the streets, that his sleep, owing to 
conditions of home and lack of enlightenment in his 
parents, is always disturbed. What I do say is that the 
first impulse of the teacher is to explain behaviour on too 
rational a basis. 

Many pathetic examples from everyday life could be 
quoted in support of this position. In a lecture by the 
Chief Medical Officer for Schools in one of our large 
cities, a case of a boy was cited who had been put into 
a mentally-defective school, but who was afterwards 
found to be suffering merely from defective hearing. 
There seems to be too ready a tendency to confuse the 
pedagogical with the mental age, and I welcome intelli- 
gence tests as a factor in the production of the desired 
change that we are emphasizing. 

The work of Havelock Ellis has done much to show 
how important these organic conditions are for the 
complete psychological interpretation of conduct. 
Montessori expresses herself thus: '' There are certain 
ages at which even the strong are weak, and their 
weakness is of such a nature that it exposes the in- 
dividual to death. . . . With the most cruel blindness we 
punish and discourage the lad who, having reached the 
age of puberty, no longer makes the progress in his 
studies that rendered him the brilliant champion during 
the period of physiological repose in his growth; апа, 
instead of regarding this as a psychic indication of a 
great physiological transformation, that it is necessary 
to protect, we urge on the organism to enforced effort, 
without even suspecting that, in proportion to the degree 
of resistance of our pupil, we may be doing our share to 
induce in him a permanent weakness, or an arrest of 
development, or disease and death. Our responsibility 
as educators is great, because we have the threads of 
life entrusted to ош care, man represents а con- 
tinuous transition through successive forms, and each 
following period has been prepared for by the one pre- 
ceding. Whenever we have the misfortune to concur in 
weakening a child . . . we give it a shock throughout its 
whole length ; it may either be shattered or be brought 
down to a lower grade. But the life of an individual does 
not contain merely that individual alone . . . whoever 
weakens a child and puts a strain upon the threads of 
its existence starts a vibration that will be felt through- 
out posterity.” 

There is a profound truth in Ward Beecher’s epigram 
parody: “It is difficult for a dyspeptic to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Our part is surely to make 
impossible the same difficulty here, and especially in 
our schools. 

From this standpoint alone I have always felt that the 
teaching of hygiene to teachers is worth while. 1 
confess that my attitude towards mathematics and 
science in this respect was not altogether just. For 
ought we not, like Pestalozzi, to attempt the regenera- 
tion of humanity by Education (with a capital E) ? 
“ All my life I have desired," he wrote іп 1801, “апа 
to-day I still desire one thing alone—the welfare of my 
beloved people." His contribution to the national 
welfare lay in his teaching. Ours ought to have this 
significance, but, despite my own protests, I cannot 
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help looking towards ''hygiene" as ап avenue 
approach more sympathetically than towards mathe- 
matics. 

As to my psychology lectures, they certainly had 
this same characteristic in part ; but I confess that I was 
drawn to psychology more as an intellectual exercise 
than for other reasons. Just as I found, when a student, 
that there was something intensely interesting in having 
described and explained for me the “springs of 
conduct," so now I found that there was something 
equally interesting in trying to explain, however in- 
adequately, the same to others. Just as in hygiene 
I tried, rightly or wrongly, to lay chief stress on the 
explanation of “ behaviour," I tried to picture psycho- 
logy as the science which showed how individuals reacted 
towards others, and how in turn they were influenced 
by them; but I found it very difficult to do this 
alequately. To teach the psychology that I knew іп a 
way that would make it of real value to teachers was, 
to me, something very difficult. But I am glad I did it, 
poor though it was. 

To add to my difficulties, I realized that the super- 
vision and the assessment of teaching practice pre- 
sented quite as great a problem. As a science student 
I tried to make an inventory of traits or quality-factors 
which signified ability for teaching. I think I realized 
that they could not all be “ additive " factors—that 
there still must be others, “ constitutive " factors, I 
believe I called them. Then I heard of, and afterwards 
read, a great many books on the “ Job of Supervision ” 
(most of them American). Amongst them the following : 

“ Qualities Related to Success in Teaching ” 
(Knight) ; 
“ Measuring the Results of Teaching ” (Munroe) ; 
** Tentative Scale for the Measuring of Teaching 
Efficiency " (Elliot) ; 
“ The Supervision of Instruction " (Nutt). 
I found little help from what I read and I had, perforce, 
to revert to an arbitrary method based on '' mere 
impression." І have since tried to analyse what this 
“ impression " means, but with very poor results. I 
tried another method of approach—one that has never, 
to my knowledge, been attempted—namely, to find, 
from a large amount of data, correlation coefficients 
between abilities in practical teaching and abilities in 
the other subjects of a college curriculum. One might, 
I thought, be able at least to diagnose the presence 
of certain factors. I collected data but I found nothing 
of value. 

I was dissatisfied, chiefly because I wanted to dispense 
entirely with ''personal opinion," especial if the 
“person " be oneself. This, then, was my greatest 
difficulty. Perhaps my whole attitude was wrong ; I do 
not know (if so, the “ phantasy ” still exists). 

As to helping in the practical work of teaching, I 
found that easy compared with other tasks. My chief 
efforts were directed, I think, to suggesting alternatives 
with a view to asking for a subsequent decision on the 
part of the teacher. Such decisions were always to be 
supported, if possible, by adequate reasons. 

My stay at the training college was brief but very 
enjoyable. I look upon it as the place where most of 
my real difficulties were born. I believe I accomplished 
a good deal, but I am sure I created more problems 
than I solved. 
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THE LEADER'S RIVAL. 
Bv S. L. GREEN. 


Ebenezer Spludge is a bandy-legged, broad-chested, 
big-headed little man who has the unusual and fasci- 
nating power of being able to alter the relative dimensions 
and positions of his head, limbs and trunk. His face 
consists chiefly of a number of queer-shaped knobs 
which he can expand and contract with bewildering 
rapidity so as to register the powerful emotions excited 
by the remarkable adventures of which his daily life is 
made up. Even when he expresses quite mild surprise 
his eyebrows assume the bushiness of well-nourished 
moustaches and are raised to the very summit of his 
bald, domed head, and threaten to descend the napeward 
slope; while really great excitement sometimes pro- 
duces total disintegration of his features—but happily 
they miraculously unite again by the next morning. 

His dress is quietly eccentric and reflects great credit 
on his outfitters; for every item of it has the useful 
property of adapting itself immediately to every change 
in the size and shape of the wearer. 

Mrs. Spludge—tall, thin, írigid, and censorious— 
seems to spend her life giving debit where credit is due. 
She has so little respect for her husband that she openly 
snubs him in the presence of his sons and daughters. 
One day last week, when he had ruffled her by opening 
the street-door rather disastrously with a battle-axe 
(with which he usually plays tipcat in the drawing-room), 
she went so far as to seize him by the scruff of the neck 
and deposit him abruptly in the rain-tub, which, owing 
to some local climatic irregularity, happened to be full 
of tar. But Spludge is a cheery, hearty fellow, and bears 
such slights as these very good-humouredly ; only very 
rarely does he retaliate by filling her umbrella with soot 
and then fervently praying for rain. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing about this 
unique family is their method of conversation. The 
words spring from the speaker's mouth neatly mounted 
on oblong or circular kites secured by strings held be- 
tween the teeth. If, as someone has suggested, this 
method has been derived from Addison's famous essay, 
“Frozen Words," it would seem that these people 
cannot be quite so uncultured as their ordinary behaviour 
would lead the casual observer to suppose. But the 
method has the grave disadvantage that, in order to 
make a dinner-table conversation intelligible to a visitor, 
it is necessary to arrange the participants beforehand 
in the chronological order of their speeches. This is 
generally difficult, if not altogether impossible; but 
since the greater part of their vocabulary consists of 
dashes, asterisks, query marks, exclamation marks, and 
onomatopoetic words like splonk, bing, tck, zoomp, and 
glug, which they coin with such amazing readiness, it 
really doesn't matter overmuch. 

These Spludges are certainly a queer lot; yet the 
comic strip in which they appear is much more interesting 
than the leading article in the sort of newspaper that 
I can afford to buy. 


La BücHE: ANATOLE FRANCE: edited by V. F. Boyson. 
(Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 

This volume contains the first part of ‘‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre 

Bonnard." These two books belong to the series reviewed in 


these columns last month. P.L.R. 
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ART. 
By Rupert LEE. 


John Sargent. 


The Sargent Exhibition revives an old speculation 
about the relation between reputation and merit, for 
surely few painters have enjoyed so great a reputation 
in their own lifetime. Yet I think most people with 
experience of the arts will agree that the late John 
Sargent was a very indifferent artist. His artistic merits 
are difficult to find, for he is not distinguished as a 
draughtsman, a colourist, or a designer. At the same 
time, if one can for a moment escape the natural re- 
action which results when we are asked to consider 
him as a great artist, it is possible to see in him a certain 
distinction. This distinction, however, lies in matters 
of little primary zsthetic import, such, for instance, as 
his independence, his real indifference to public judg- 
ment, and his originality ; and although none of these 
factors, however charming in themselves, will necessarily 
make a man a great artist, we must take them into 
consideration when we speculate upon his extraordinary 
popularity. There are other factors. It is not really 
that the public is entirely stupid, but when we consider 
what a large amount of misjudgment occurs in matters 
well suited to the mental capacities of the average man 
it is not surprising that he should come down badly on 
special subjects. It is as much by what we do recognize 
as by what we do not that we form our misconceptions. 
I have seen greater applause given by the same audience 
to a second-rate juggler than to a first-rate dancer, and 
Sargent may be compared to a first-rate juggler. No one 
would deny to him a certain breezy handling of paint. 
Then, again, he certainly does cover very large canvases 
and if the design is not all it should be the effect, as far 
as the average man is concerned, is impressive enough. 
Also, he painted—and disdained—most of the reigning 
beauties of his day. These are large considerations, and 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that they are the 
principal ones operating in the interest of his inflated 
reputation. I should say that the influence of other 
painters upon Sargent’s work was practically negligible. 
Those who compare him to Velasquez can have seen. 
very little of that master. Except in the pathetic 
attempts to decorate the Boston Library, in which we 
may notice a vague pastiche of Sir Frederic Leighton 
and certain French classicists there is little evidence of 
anything other than his own facile and energetic talent. 
Facility was possibly his greatest enemy, but it is useless 
to speculate as to whether if he had drawn with greater 
difficulty he would have drawn better. It is easy 
to believe in his personal sincerity, but as an artist he 
was shallow, sometimes almost flippant, and too often 
scornful of his subject. This last fact is enough to damn 
him as an artist, for however much the ignorant may 
pervert such a truth to foolish conclusions, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that no great artist ever regarded nature with 
anything but a passionate reverence. | 


APRIL Foors: A Play for Children: by Violet M. Methley. 
Music by Armstrong Gibbs. (Curwen. 2s. 6d.) 

This would make a good concert item, or a visitors' day 
“ turn," especially if given on April Ist. The libretto is suitable 
for young children of ten years of age or thereabout, but would 
scarcely appeal to older ones. The music is interesting and 
skilful, as all Mr. Gibbs' work is. A.G. 


LESSONS IN MUSIC.—II. 
Bv J. T. Bavin. 


EAR-TRAINING (Continued). 


Probably the difference in pitch most familiar to all 
human beings is the comparison between men's and 
women's voices: this, then, is the natural start for 
observations in this direction. Let the child hear the 
two voices side by side and so became familiar with high 
and low. Good gramophone records for the purpose are : 
Nursery Rhymes (3331 and 3501), * Orpheus w'th his 
Lute ” and “ Danny Boy ” (L-1442, treble), “ Solveig's 
Song ” and “She Wandered Down the Mountain Side” 
(L-1458, treble), “ Father O'Flynn ” and “ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” (1417, bass), ‘‘ Song of Hybrias ” 
and “ Arise, Ye Subterranean Winds" (L-1414, bass). 
The consciousness may be helped by graphic illus- 
tration of the rise and fall of the tune, an exercise that 
will be found useful in other directions. It is essential 
in all teaching for the teacher to be sure that the point 
is grasped by the pupil: drawing pictures of the tune 
provides a very simple test. Eventually the use of the 
stave and clef should also be introduced in this con- 
nection (see below). 

When there is no difficulty in recognizing the difference 
between high and low, we may go a step further and 
compare treble and alto, tenor and bass—high and low 
in women and men's voices respectively. Soprano 
records as above. Contralto: “ Ye Banks and Braes," 
and “ When All Was Young ” (3449), “ She Wandered 
Down the Mountain Side," and “ Angels Guard Thee ” 
(2516). Tenor: “ It Was a Lover and His Lass.” 

In introducing the staff it is best, without doubt, to 
deal with it as a whole, viz., the Great Stave. (But one 
sign at a time, please !) 

High 


(Treble) 
(Bass) dAlto `` (Tenorl 
Low 
_ A little explanation will soon make the above plain. 
It will be seen that five lines are selected according 
to the pitch required, and that this pitch is shown 
by the clef sign. To these five are added other short 
lines as required. The five lines should be drawn longer 
than in the above diagram, so that after each clef sign 
there is space to draw a little picture of a tune as each 
voice sings it. (Later, notes will take the place of the 
line drawing and thus their significance will be intro- 
duced.) When the true pitch of the tenor voice has been 
realized, then, and not until then, will be the time to 
show that nowadays that voice generally uses the treble 
stave, although its pitch is an octave lower than is 
represented by that stave. It is a great thing to realize 
from the beginning the exact pitch shown by a clef as 
above, not only from the point of view of a singer, but 
also because in the case of young pianists it is calculated 
to produce greater accuracy in their instrumental efforts. 
And, in addition, it will prevent that feeling of bewilder- 
ment, so common to many people when in later life 
they meet a C clef, either in reading a viola, 'cello, or 
trombone part, or in looking at a full score. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


NATIVE EDUCATION IN AFRICA. THE NEW POLICY. 
By CHARLES WHYBROW, В.А., LL.B. 


Education is a subject to which governments, both at 
home and in the Colonies, have given too little attention, 
and that attention late. It has been slow to dawn on the 
minds of those in high places that the condition of the 
next generation depends on the education of the present 
one. 


Education in British Tropical Africa is a comparatively 
new thing, and although up to the present time it has 
proceeded on lines which have now been acknowledged 
to be wrong, its results have not been deep enough to 
do much harm. It has hitherto been little more than the 
instruction of a small part of the native youth in the 
three R’s and such other matters as the missions have 
thought well to teach. No far-sighted policy for the 
betterment of the native has been put into execution, 
and the product has been the half-educated black man, 
dressed in loud European clothes and talking a hideous 
language which he calls English. A further and іп- 
evitable result of such a policy or lack of policy, which 
fortunately has not yet had time to mature and may be 
nipped in the bud, would be the political and social 
unrest which is so pronounced in modern India. 


A new policy has now been formulated, and is being 
put into work none too soon. The aims of this policy 
are the betterment of conditions for the natives and the 
encouragement of a tradition of loyalty and pride, both 
local and imperial. The committee which has devised 
the new policy and system include men of reputation, 
such as Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, who is Chairman; Sir Michael Sadler; and the 
Bishop of Liverpool. 


The first principle of the new policy is that the 
education of a few does little for the betterment of the 
country. The presence in the country of a dozen natives 
with English degrees has small effect on the condition of 
the masses. It is the education of the masses that 
counts. And that education, if it is carried out on the 
lines of an English elementary school, is useless. It will 
bring up a race of clerks in a land where few clerks are 
needed. 


The aim must be to make the people more efficient in 
their traditional occupations—agriculture, weaving, 
farming, or stock-raising. It must show the people 
what crops are most profitable, and see that they do not 
grow too much of one crop to the detriment of their food- 
stuffs, which may be less profitable from the pecuniary 
point of view, but are not less important. 


The native must be shown the benefits of sanitation 
and hygiene, and in this direction the education of the 
girls and women is, perhaps, even more important than 
that of the male population. In the matter of hygiene 
most of the tribes have a traditional law rather similar 
to that of Moses, but since the European occupation it 
has been necessary to forbid most of the pagan practices, 
and their many good points have gone the same way as 
the bad. And here it is interesting to note the reason 
for that oft-heard saying of the white man in all parts 
of the wona that the Christian nigger is no good. 


There is a great deal of truth in this, because when a 
native becomes a Christian, in nine times out of ten he 
does so in name only, but he feels it incumbent upon him 
to drop all his old pagan practices, although many of 
them would be included in the Christian code. 


Such a scheme of education can only be carried into 
effect by teachers who know intimately the habits, 
customs and language of the people, whether children 
or adult, who are to be taught. The native teacher is 
best suited to these requirements, and the judicious 
selection of promising youngsters is one of the essentials 
of the new system. 


From the village schools a certain number of selected 
children will be drafted to secondary and technical 
schools. In the latter they will be trained as skilled 
mechanics or agriculturists, ready to step into the 
openings which will appear as the country becomes more 
developed. In the secondary schools a certain number of 
clerks will be trained for the Government and private 
service. Others, again, will go on a stage further to a 
teachers’ training college, whence they will go out in 
their turn as teachers to the village schools. In future 
years it may be possible to start native Universities, but 
that time is still a long way off. 


All these training centres, with the exception of the 
village schools, will be residential, and, as befits a rural 
community, they will not be situated in the large towns. 
Each one will be in charge of one or more white men, 
selected from the very best type of the English Univer- 
sities, and through his daily contact with the boys, in 
work and in play, it is reasonably hoped that a spirit 
similar to that which animates the English schoolboy 
may ere long grow up. 


Such a type, when it comes to man’s estate, will be 
of real use to the community. The native chief, trained 
under the new system, will recognize the difference 
between right and wrong, and will be able to rule his 
people well. His men will have learned to work loyally 
with him, and, with peace and co-operation instead of 
constant quarrelling among the natives themselves, and 
between them and the white settlers, there should be a 
happy future before the peoples of British Africa. 


Figures for Reference. 


The number of children under five years on the registers 
of public elementary schools was on March 315%, 1925, 
221,797 ; on March 3154, 1924, 211,348; on January 
315, 1913, 300,899. There аге 1,350 children in addition 
in Nursery Schools. 


The grants to local education authorities were in 
1924-25: Elementary Education, £31,865,000 ; Higher 
Education, /4,860,000. The estimated figures . id 
1925-26 are: {32,124,000 and £4,740,000. 2 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Salaries of Teachers (Public Elementary Schools) 
Regulations, 1926. 


There passed under the seal of the Board of Education 
on the second day of February, 1926, one of the most 
important, because epoch-making, documents that that 
statutory body has issued for many a year. It is true 
it is only a Provisional Rule or Order made under 
Section 118 of the Education Act of 1921, and there is 
nothing, therefore, out of the ordinary run of such 
documents as regards its birth. But it is certified as 
dealing with a matter of urgency, and therefore follows 
the less usual procedure of Section 2 of the Rules 
Publication Act of 1893. A similar course was adopted 
with regard to Amendment No. 6 of 1926 of the Grant 
Regulations No. 18 on the Training of Teachers. That 
was first issued as a Provisional Rule and then later 
became No. 4 of 1925 issued under Section 1 of the 
1893 Act. 


The Rule in question is brief. It runs: '' As from the 
first day of April, 1926, the scales of salary for teachers 
in public elementary schools maintained by local 
education authorities must be in conformity with the 
Burnham Award of the 27th March, 1925, except so far 
as the Board specifically accept any variation from 
the Award. This Rule may be cited as the Salaries of 
Teachers (Public Elementary Schools) Regulations, 
1926." Whether it will retain this form or whether, as 
seems more consistent with practice, it will be embodied 
in Grant Regulations No. 8 (The Code) as a separate 
article, remains to be seen. Whatcver its ultimate fate 
or form, its importance cannot be exaggerated. 

And for this reason : It goes to the very root of the 
salaries question as a constitutional issue. It cuts right 
across the conventions and understandings and habits 
of several years' growth. It puts on perfectly firm 
ground the legal position of the Board of Education. 
From being a mere spectator, and an interested 
“ party " in the vulgar sense, the Board has definitely 
assumed the status of a '' party " in the legal sense. 
It is perfectly true that the Board has now for several 
vears assumed to itsclf more and more responsibility 
for the salary arrangements of local authorities. But 
much of this changed attitude has been expressed by 
means of circulars addressed to the real contracting 
parties. Often it has been expressed in merely semi- 
public correspondence between the President апа 
members of the Joint Standing Committee. All this is 
now changed. Powers which the Board could wield by 
virtue of its dignity were wielded in a really un- 
constitutional manner. For, as has been emphasized 
in the OUTLOOK on many occasions, neither the Board 
nor any other Government office can legislate by circular. 
The only recognized manner of exercising the powers 
legally conferred upon it is by the legal road of statutory 
tules and orders duly sanctioned by Parliament. 

At last the Board has put itself right. What was before 
ultra vires is now or will be intra vires. No recalcitrant 
authority can in future say : '' Our arrangements, our 
agreements with our employees, are our concern only. 
The Board has no power to interfere." However in- 
defensible that attitude on moral grounds, or on grounds 
._ of policy, it was technically correct. Where the Board 


interfered it but exercised moral suasion, or moral 
suasion accompanied bv threats—which is really force 
majeure. Тһе Croydon case is, in this connection, as 
illuminating as it is apt. For long this authority has been 
at loggerheads with its teachers. They refused obstinately 
and consistently to be dictated to by any committee or 
minister, however important. They were, technically, 
in the right. The Town Clerk of Croydon has even 
now in his files a letter from the Board of a few years ago, 
in which he was, with an entire absence of ambiguity, 
informed that the Board had nothing to do with approv- 
ing scales of salaries, just as they were at the same time 
informed that a local authority's estimates did not 
require the previous sanction of the Board ! 


When Alderman Peel interviewed the President last 
month he entered the room a convinced scale 34 man. 
He has said so. He left it a confirmed Scale 4 man. And 
why? Because the President told him that '' unless 
Croydon gave way it would be the only authority in 
the country not paying the scale allocated by the 
Board." But except for the draft of this Provisional 
Order which the President was probably hiding up his 
sleeve, there was no legal obstacle to Croydon filling 
that unique position. It had the Board's own decision 
to support it. Did not the Committee on National 
Expenditure say the same thing ? '' The Board has no 
direct control over salaries ” (vide page 6 of the seventh 
report). “The Board has no control over salaries 
higher than their minimum scale, which therefore may 
be increased to any extent by the Local Authorities." 
(Page 13.) And this was perfectly true. The most the 
Board could ever claim to possess was a kind of watching 
brief. 


Article 28 of the Code has long ceased to have much 
practical importance, though it is an important land- 
mark in the history of salaries and has a significance 
all its own for the student of procedure. “ It is a con- 
dition of the grant that the salaries paid. by the 
Authority throughout its area comply with the mini- 
mum rates prescribed by the Board." What these 
minimum rates were the Provisional Code of 1919— 
the last issue—will inform us. Under that Article an 
Authority might pay anything it liked so long as it was 
not below the appropriate amount. The new Rule, 
now substituted for it, not only alters the minimum 
rates which an Authority must pay, but it sets the 
maximum beyond which an Authority may not pay. 
The Rule not only makes secure the position of the 
teachers, but it makes safe the position of the Board. 
Hence it follows, with the certainty of a corollary from 
a Euclidean proposition, that Croydon e£ hoc genus 
omne hasn't a leg to stand upon. 


For 1925-26 the estimated expenditure from public 
funds on education within the Board's purview was 
£73,427,000, which represents 21 18s. 8d. per head of 
population in England and Wales. The net expenditure 
per child for elementary education was in 1924-25 
£10 10s. 1d. in the counties-excluding London. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


THE SKETCH IN SCRIPTURE. 
Bv А. A. ATTWOOD. 


In Scripture, as in other subjects, pictures and drawing 
are the most valuable means of securing interest. 

Often a wide range of personal or national history must 
be covered in a short period; the learner has to grasp 
the significance of Eastern customs, antiquity of date, 
geographical detail, different types of character. 
Language—especially within the power of child com- 
prehension—cannot convey in a thousand words the 
desired impression. А picture can do it in a minute. 

The procurable illustrations of Bible stories are 
frequently unsatisfactory; but the teachers own 
talent for drawing, however slight, will suffice if emblems 
rather than complete pictures are attempted. The life 
of John the Baptist, for instance, can be outlined in a 
set of five drawings, with or without text-titles. The 
first, a sketch of hills (* the hill country of Judea ”); 
the second, a river-bank (“the region round about 
Jordan "); the third, а fortress-tower (“ Herod . . . 
put him in prison ”); the fourth, a sword (‘‘ He sent 
and beheaded John ”). The last, to provide “ the happy 
ending " might be a crown, palm, or cross with the 
words “ Yea ... and much more than a prophet.” 

If the class is small, these drawings could be made on 
a folded paper and each section in turn shown as the 
story progressed. As an exercise, the children could 
reconstruct the biography from the symbols. 

There are countless simple objects that are reminiscent 
of narratives in the Old and New Testaments, and if 
accuracy is observed a great deal of local colour is pre- 
sented. Sketches can be made of a shepherd's crook and 
a sling for David, a bowl of pottage and an erected stone 
for Jacob, small piles of coins, a pen and parchment for 
the gospel-writing publican—and so on. | 

It may be observed that all the sketches mentioned 
are within the scope of the humblest artist, and can be 
readily discovered in books if memory and imagination 
fail. 

It is more ambitious, but even more effective, to 
borrow an idea from certain railway posters and make a 
picture-map. Abraham's travels arranged in this way 
absorb the attention of a class. His trail may be followed 
from Ur of the Chaldees, where a temple to the Moon God 
is depicted, through Haran (a tomb represents the death 
of Terah) to Bethel (where an alter is placed). For the 
sojourn in Egypt there can be ears of corn; for the 
separation from Lot, cattle facing opposite directions ; 
for the intended sacrifice of Isaac, piled wood: 

These sketches help to fix not only the story, but the 
geography of these happenings in the pupils' minds. 

There is another even worthier use of drawing—the 
children will not let this be ignored. To see a map or a 
picture makes the pencil of an average child ache in his 
hand. To deny this self-expressing instinct is a pity. 
What better culmination could there be to a lesson— 
perhaps on the first chapter of Genesis—than an ex- 
perience of the joy of creation ? 

Out with the pencils, then; for the excitement of 
drawing trees and fishes, birds and animals, and “every 
creeping thing " will deepen, not dissipate, any mental 
or Spiritual gain. ' 


«s TELLING TIME’ IN THE KINDERGARTEN." 
By L. M. Honor GELL. 


In the kindergarten class-room the lesson is well under 
way ; history, geography, be it what you will, and the 
teacher feels that she has really captured her pupils’ 
attention. The children are quiet, and listening eagerly, 
when suddenly little Billy announces that his baby 
sister ‘‘ fell out of her pram yesterday ! ” 

The spell is broken. Forgotten is their lesson. For 
how can a dead King Alfred, although he did burn the 
cakes, compare with an overturned perambulator and a 


real live baby ? 


It is a very common occurrence, especially with very 
little children, and one which is very trying for the 
teacher. 

‘‘ Dear, dear ! ” she says, “ I’m so sorry. But tell us 
all about it afterwards. Now И 

But Billy has warmed to his subject. ? 

'" [t was питве fault," he goes оп in some triumph. ` 
‘“’cos she didn't see, “ап she bumped into a wall, 
'an 3) 

“ Billy ! " he is reproved in a patient voice. '' I said, 
tell us afterwards ! "' 

Once more the threads of the lesson are gathered up. 
Perhaps there are questions. Instead of answering a 
small girl asks: “ Oh, Miss С , I wonder if Billy’s 
baby was very muddy? ” 

Many teachers reproach themselves when this sort of 
episode occurrs. 

“ We are unable to hold their attention ! " they cry. 
“ Evidently we do not make it interesting enough." 

This may be the case, but not necessarily so, at all. 

The child-mind, darting hither and thither, ever 
exploring pastures new, alights on some tiny fact which, 
perhaps, reminds him of a previous happening. However 
interested and engrossed he may be, he immediately 
wants to "tell" about it. Everything he sees and 
hears is new to him, and, naturally, he wants to pass it on. 

But such interruptions can be avoided without 
depriving the child of this outlet. As there is a place, 
so there is a time for everything, and this should be 
impressed on the children. 

Before the first period, ten minutes or so should be 
put aside for “ Tellings.” (Even if it means starting ten 
minutes earlier, it is well worth it.) 

When possible, and if the class is not too large, the 
children should '* tell ” in turn ; and it is surprising how 
quickly they learn to express themselves clearly. 

There is always something to confide or show, whether 
it be to exhibit proudly a tooth which has just come out, 
or to give an account of a birthday party ! 

Then this “telling time” provides the ideal oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to get really `* chummy " with her 
class, which makes such a difference in the schoolroom. 
Should she herself ‘‘ tell ’’ something it will be received 
with unanimous delight. 

The pleasure that the children derive from this short 
period never seems to diminish ; and a day rarely 
passes without every child having опе or more 
“ tellings.” Sometimes they are dull, more often they 
are amusing ; but, of course, all are of interest to -the 
teacher. г. 


- 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


Against Reaction. 

The decision of the N.U.T. Executive to fight the 
reactionary policy of the Government is being acted 
upon. А splendid ''send off" to the campaign was 
given by the great success of the mass meeting at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on 13th February. This 
meeting, although it was given very little notice in the 
Press by way of report, was a magnificent demonstration 
by educationists of their determination to oppose the 
reactionary spirit at every stage. The speakers were in 
earnest, and the great audience was extraordinarily 
responsive. The presence of Mr. W. D. Bentliff, Hon. 
Treasurer, N.U.T., as one of the speakers, was evidence 
of the hearty co-operation of the Union with the 
Workers' Educational Association, in the campaign 
that Association has planned and is carrying through. 
Other mass meetings in selected centres have been, and 
are, being organized, and in each case the local branch 
of the N.U.T. is working hand in hand with the W.E.A. 
The speeches of Sir Percy Jackson and Mr. Greenwood 
at the Central Hall made a great impression, indeed 
Bishop Gore, who spoke later, advised that Sir Percy's 
speech should be printed and circulated. 

Soothing Syrup. 

The speeches of Lord Eustace Percy and the Duchess 
of Atholl in the debate on the amendment to the 
Address were intended to disarm critics of the Govern- 
ment policy as laid down in the original Circular, and the 
later Memorandum 44. They have not succeeded іп 
their purpose so far as the teachers generally and the 
N.U.T. in particular are concerned. Lord Eustace 
very adroitly directed attention to the percentage 
grant system, and tried to soothe the friends of educa- 
tion with the statement that the basis of the grant 
would, after all, be equal to 50 per cent. of the Local 
Education Authorities expenditure as approved by 
him. All he intended to do was to remove the statutory 
guarantee | The removal of this guarantee is in effect 
making the President of the Board—benevolent or 
otherwise, as the case may be—sole autocrat. The 
N.U.T. and, we should think, the Local Education 
Authorities also, will oppose such autocracy. The 
central fact remains that it is the intention of the 
Government to call a halt in expenditure on education. 
" Normal expansion " is threatened, and all serious- 
minded educationists are alarmed and are rallying to 
defend it. 


The Scales made Mandatory. 

The provisional rule with regard to the salaries of 
teachers in public elementary schools, issued '' Under 
the Seal of Office of the Board of Education," and dated 
2па February, 1926, marks an epoch in the history of 
the teachers' struggles for reasonable remuneration. 
The Board has always disclaimed any responsibility 
with regard to the payment of teachers. It now assumes 
full responsibility, and informs every local education 
authority that “ As from the first day of April, 1926, 
the scales of salary for teachers in public elementary 
schools maintained by local education authorities must 
be in conformity with the Burnham Award of the 27th 
March, 1925, except so far as the Board specifically 

acccpt any variation from the Award." Apart from 


the “ except so far, etc.," clause, the National Union 
may congratulate itself on this gratifving result of the 
persistent, hard, and self-sacrificing work of its Executive 
and officials. Throughout the proceedings of the Burn- 
ham Committee and right through the arbitration meet- 
ings the teachers in public elementary schools have 
been represented by the National Union and the National 
Union only. Their representatives have always pressed 
for the compulsory application of the scales, and com- 
pulsion has now been applied. 


Present Position. | 

The present position with regard to the adoption of 
the Award is very satisfactory. There are now only two 
authorities—Essex and Carmarthenshire—not paying 
on the allocated scale. Wimbledon, Harwich, Pembroke 
and Croydon have at last come into line, and in the case 
of Wimbledon as from 1st April, 1925. Of course, the 
Executive recognizes the good offices of the President 
of the Board in bringing in the laggards. It is under- 
stood that Carmarthenshire is awaiting a decision in the 
case of Essex. What is that decision likely to be? 
The N.U.T. Executive is anxious to learn how the 
mandatory order just issued and referred to above will 
be used in these two outstanding cases. Are the words 
“ Except so far as the Board specifically accept any 
variation from the Award " intended to cover cases of 
extreme obstinacy ? It would be unfortunate if this were 
so. At the moment of writing there have been two 
meetings of teachers with members of the Essex 
Authority, under the chairmanship of Lord Burnham. 
No agreement has been reached. This fact will be 
reported to the President by Lord Burnham, and for 
what may result we must wait and see. Lord Eustace 
Percy would be well advised to round off his job in 
workmanlike manner, and compel Essex and Carmarthen- 
shire to toe the line with the other 316 authorities. 


Domestic Matters. 

The increase in membership of the National Union for 
1925 is likely to be much larger than the 3,500 men- 
tioned in these notes last month—it will be nearer 
4,600. | 


There are five candidates for the Уісе-Ргевідепсу; 
of these Mr. Mander is the most likely to be successful. 


All teachers will learn with regret that Mr. C. W. Crook, 
M.P., is ill, and has been confined to his house for several 
weeks. 


The Executive is still considering if, and by what 
means, it is possible to secure a closer bond with the 
secondary and technical teachers' organizations. 


The Annual Conference of the N.U.T. for 1927 has 
been invited to Ramsgate, Buxton, and Margate. It is 
understood the Executive has accepted the Margate 
invitation as the hall accommodation in that town is 
excellent in every way. 


A special advisory committee has been formed at 
Hamilton House to deal with the affairs of central 
schools. 


The N.U.T. will give evidence before the Departmental 
Committee on Education and Industry on 3rd March. 


-— --- em к, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

At the meeting of the Council held on Friday, 19th 
February, it was announced that the total number of 
applications up to the end of January was 70,430. 

The Council heard with great regret of the death of 
Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, who has been the representative 
of the College of Preceptors since 1912. The Chairman 
moved the following resolution, which was passed in 
silence, and ordered to be inscribed on the minutes :— 

“Тһе members of the Teachers Registration 

Council have heard with deep regret of the death of 

Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, the representative of the 

College of Preceptors, and a member of the Council 

since its formation in 1912. By his personal qualities 

and constant interest in the Council's work he had 
earned and received the esteem and regard of his 

colleagues, while his distinguished services as a 

master in the City of London School and as Head 

Master of St. Olave's Grammar School were such as 

brought honour,-not only to himself, but to all who 

are engaged in the service of education. 

““ The Council desires to convey its sympathy to the 
relatives of the late Mr. Rushbrooke, and orders that 
this resolution shall be inserted in the minutes.” 


London Teachers' Association. 

The Annual Conference of the London Teachers' 
Association was held on Saturday, February 13th, at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

The new President, Miss C. J. Robinson, head mistress 
of the Northbrook School, Lee, S.E., in her opening 
address, said that the children of our primary schools 
were turned adrift just when they most needed guidance. 
Eighty per cent. of the children who left our primary 
schools received no further education. It was not 
economy, but extravagance, to let the potential in- 
telligence of the nation run to waste; it was cheaper 
to educate and train good citizens than to maintain 
criminals or provide for unemployables. The cost of a 
boy for one year in a Borstal institution was more than 
that of the nine years of the normal school life. 

A resolution protesting against Circular 1371 and 
Memorandum 44 was carried, despite a speech in opposi- 
tion from one member. 


Educational Facilities Association. 

The Educational Facilities Association is a body 
formed to organize assistant group insurance to provide 
for the payment of school fees and thereby to ensure 
the full education of boys and girls, where, through the 
death of one or both parents, they might otherwise be 
compelled to leave school. The scheme was brought 
before the Head Masters' Conference by the head master 
of Eton, and the Association which has been formed to 
carry it out is wholly disinterested. Any agents' com- 
mission which it receives on insurance effected through 
its means will be devoted to proved educational charities. 
This fact should be noted by teachers who have already 
been canvassed by insurance agents and others seeking 
support for schemes of a commercial character. Full 
particulars of the working of the Association may be 
received from Mr. C. Cooley, Educational Facilities 
Association, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 
Married Women Teachers. 

The London Education Committee received last 
month a report from the General Purposes Sub- 
Committee dealing with the employment of married 
women teachers. They do not recommend that the 
matter should be re-opened—the L.C.C. revised their 
Standing Order on January 22nd, 1924, and called 
for a report on its working—but suggest some modifica- 
tion of it: to wit, that the Teaching Staff Sub- 
Committee shall be empowered to employ or re-employ 
married women as ''supply" teachers when the 
ordinary sources are insufficient. They may also be 
employed as ''part-time" teachers (part-time now 
being interpreted as less than a week), but not so as to 
fill posts for which supply teachers would be normally 
employed, or positions of permanent full-time teachers. 
The report provoked much discussion, and Sir Harry 
Stephen moved the reference back. But the motion was 
lost by 16 to 24. 


The Sex Disqualification (Removal), Act. 

The L.C.C. then, in brief, decline to employ married 
women as teachers except under conditions of which 
they are to be the judges. The question has been asked, 
therefore, how this attitude of the London Education 
Authority—which is also being taken up by many 
others in the country—squares with the Sex Disqualifi- 
cation (Removal) Act of 1919. Section 1 runs: “А 
person shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage from 
the exercise of any public function, or from being 
appointed to or holding any civil or judicial office or 
post, or from entering or assuming or carrying on any 
civil profession or vocation... .’’ And the schedule to the 
Act repeals such portions of earlier statutes that had 
disqualified on the ground of sex. Dr. Scott Lidgett 
opposed the L.C.C. policy on public grounds, as being not 
“in accord with the spirit of modern legislation." 


The Spirit and the Letter. 

That may be true, assuming the interpretation of the 
spirit is the right one. But it is the letter that matters 
in questions of this sort. And the answer to the question 
that has been raised is that whether the policy squares 
with the spirit or not, there is nothing in it subversive 
of the letter of the Act. Women, married or single, were 
under no disqualification in the matter of teaching 
employment before December 23rd, 1919. There was, 
therefore, no disqualification in their case to be removed. 
The Act leaves them precisely in statu quo ante. Any 
authority may employ them who chooses, or refuse to 
do so if it wishes. And appointed, like everybody else, 
at pleasure, they may be dismissed at will, so long 
as the will is not motived by alien and irrelevant 
reasons. The Act confers no right on women teachers 
by statute that was not possessed before by custom and 
the common law. If women had been under disqualifi- 
cation before the Act, their position would be analogous 
to a cleric who is now disqualified from teaching in an 
elementary school. 

Negative Evidence. 

That this is the position seems clear from the almost 
entire lack of reference to the Sex Disqualification 
(Removal) Act in any of the numerous recent cases of 
dismissal that have been tried or cited in the courts. 
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GLEANINGS. 


SCHOOL GAMES (from “On Education,” by Bertrand 
Russell. Published by George Allen and Unwin.  6s.). 


“ English upper-class education has always attributed 
an enormous moral importance to school games. To my 
mind there is some exaggeration in the conventional 
British. view, although I admit that games have certain 
important merits. They are good for health, provided 
they are not too expert; if exceptional skill is too 
much prized, the best players overdo it, while the 
others tend to lapse into spectators. They teach boys 
and girls to endure hurts without making a fuss, and 
to incur great fatigue cheerfully. But the other advan- 
tages which are claimed for them seem to me largely 
illusory. They are said to teach co-operation, but, in 
fact, they teach it only in its competitive form. Thisisa 
form required in war, not in industry or in the right 
kind of social relations. Science has made it technically 
possible to substitute co-operation for competition, both 
in economics and in international politics ; at the same 
time, it has made competition (in the form of war) 
much more dangerous than it used to be. For these 
reasons it is more important than in former times to 
cultivate the idea of co-operative enterprises in which 
the 'enemy' is physical nature rather than com- 
petitive enterprises in which there are human victors 
and vanquished. I do not want to lay too much stress 
upon this consideration, because competitiveness is 
natural to man, and must find some outlet, which can 
hardly be more innocent than games and athletic 
contests. This is a valid reason for not preventing 
games, but it is not a valid reason for exalting them 
into a leading position in the school curriculum. Let 
boys play because they like to do so, not because the 
authorities think games an antidote to what the 
Japanese call ‘ dangerous thoughts.’ "' 


Aircraft Apprentices. 


The Air Ministry want 500 aircraft apprentices between 
15 and 164 in the Air Force for entry into the school of 
technical training at Halton, Bucks. Successful can- 
didates in the examination will be required to complete 
12 years' service from the age of 18, in addition to the 
training period. At 30 they may return to civil life or 
may be allowed to re-engage to complete time for a 
pension. Full information can be obtained from the 
Royal Air Force (Apprentice Department), 4, Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2. 


Ages of School Attendance. 


According to a reply given by Lord Eustace Percy to 
Mr. H. Williams in the House of Commons, the years of 
compulsory school attendance in France are from 6 to 
13; Italy, 6 to 14; New Zealand, 7 to 15. In U.S.A., 
Germany, Canada and Australia the practice varies 
in the states or provinces. Asked whether there was 
any country, except England, in which the compulsory 
starting age was 5, the President said “ Not as far as I 
know." 
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COMPETITIONS. 


JANUARY RESULTS. 


I. School Text-books on History. 


There were no entries for this competition. From 
this two conclusions are possible, either that the text- 
books now in use are completely satisfactory or that 
they are so bad that the less said about them the better. 
There is a third conclusion, of course, that our readers 
found the subject less interesting than the pleasures of 
the Christmas holidays. 


II. A Мар of My District. 


An interesting set of maps was received. The prizes 
are divided, and FIVE SHILLINGS goes to each of the 
following : 


GEORGINA REYNOLDs (11), Ludgvan Council School, 
Long Rock, 5.О., Cornwall. 


DoroTHy DANGER (15), Lynmouth College, Leyton- 
stone, Е.11. 

CONSTANCE SYKES (15), Fylde Lodge High School, 
Heaton Mersey, Manchester. 


MARCH COMPETITIONS. 


I. For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 1,100 words or less on 


Possible Economies in Education. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


A First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for 


A Drawing of Three Daffodils. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s name 
and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for Com- 
petition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for each 
set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that the 
age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has been given 
in the work must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of April and the 
results will be published in our May number. 


. Child Study Society. 


The annual meeting of the Child Study Society will 
be held on April 29th, at 5-30. During March and April 
the following lectures and discussions will be held at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute: March 4th—" The Curri- 
culum for Children from 11 to 14"' (Dr. Ballard and 
Mrs. Drake) ; March 18--“ Spiders as a Nature Study 
lopic" (Miss C. von Wyss); April 15—‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Value of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry ” 
(Mr. Norman Glaister); April 29th—' Homeland 
Survey for Children " (Mr. Alexander Farquharson). 
The meetings аге at 6 рап: in each éase. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The “ Poly.” 

The Regent Street Polytechnic is appealing for 
(250,000. Its members and students number 17,000. 
The main building is to be enlarged, and an annexe 
erected on a neighbouring site. The recreation ground 
at Chiswick will also have eight acres added. Over 
100,000 has already been received or promised, in- 
cluding £100 from the King. 


The President on Block Grants. 

. Lord Eustace Percy, speaking at Hastings recently, 
said that Local Authorities had been alarmed at the 
idea that if they cut down their estimates for 1926-7 
as low as possible the Board might take these abnormally 
low figures as the basis for a system of block grants for 
the following year. He emphatically denied that 
intention. If Authorities made exceptional efforts this 
year, as he had asked them to do, he would not take 
those economies as a basis, or, indeed, as any indication 
of a basis, for a block grant for any subsequent year. 


An Agricultural Training College. 

Lynford Hall at Mundford, in Norfolk, is now '' The 
Australian Farms Training College." Here for a fee of 
£100 a six months’ intensive course in farming subjects 
can be obtained by young men of good education who 
are prepared to go to Australia as farmers in the germ. 
The number of students is at present limited to 100, 
The course includes practical instruction in everything 
. that is required to fit the prospective emigrant for the 

new life—stock farming, dairy work, poultry keeping, 
accountancy, carpentry, blacksmith's work, and engine 
mechanics. Six months won't turn out the complete 
farmer, but in that time it is held that the young man 
of ability will pick up sufficient knowledge to put him 
on the road to becoming one. He must land in Australia 
with at least 7250 of his own capital; Government loans 
on very advantageous terms will do the rest. For mixed 
farming the settler can obtain 2,000 acres, or for stock 
raising up to 10,000. The Director of the College is 
Mr. H. W. Potts, who was formerly Principal of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College in New South Wales. 
Intending students should communicate either with 
him or with the Secretary of the Training College, 
Adelaide House, King William Street, E.C.4. 


Leeds Scholarship Scheme. 

Leeds Education Committee have issued pamphlets 
giving particulars of their very comprehensive scholar- 
ship scheme. There have been introduced 50 scholarships 
from elementary schools to junior technical schools, 
but those to secondary schools are unlimited in number, 
awards being made to all children who show capacity 
to profit. Nor is the number of University scholarships 
fixed, and by a new clause the winner of an open 
scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge may be granted 
a Senior City Scholarship without further examination. 
The lists include 60 Art Scholarships, three Scholarships 
for Women (worth {50 a year), one in Agriculture or 
Horticulture for a pupil attending a secondary school, 
two in Music (f75 a year), one for Tutorial Class 
Students, and a number of Technical Exhibitions for 
students in the evening schools of the city. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Education Department, 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 


New Brotherton Prizes. 

Under the draft statutes proposed by the Cambridge 
University Commissioners, the prizes founded by the 
late Rev. Thomas Brotherton for award by Corpus 
Christi College will not be in future awarded. The 
capital of the Brotherton Trust is to be divided: one- 
half going to the University to provide a Brotherton 
Prize for Sanskrit or for Oriental Languages, the other 
to be transferred to the College to be held by the 
Governing Body in accordance with the provisions of 
the statutes. 


Liverpool and Spanish. 

An Easter School of Spanish will be held at the 
University of Granada, under the direction of Prof. 
Allison Peers. The school will combine definite instruction 
in Spanish with facilities for a stay in one of the most 
celebrated places in Spain. The rector and staff of the 
University will co-operate and informal lectures will 
be given by local residents. Granada is full in April, 
so that intending students should make application at 
once to the Secretary, School of Spanish, University of 
Liverpool. 


Training for Commercial Life. 

The City of London College is offering a limited 
number of free studentships at the College, tenable from 
September 21st, 1926, for one year, but renewable for a 
second year. The students will take a course for the 
Intermediate Commerce examination of the University 
of London. Girls may take a secretarial course. Can- 
didates must not be less than 16 on September 215% 
next, and the form of entry must be returned to the 
school by Friday, March 12th. An examination will be 
held on March 16th in Essay Writing, Mathematics 
(Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry), and French or 
German. The standard will be roughly that of the 
London Matriculation. Candidates must reside in the 
RU of London, and be unable to pay the ordinary 
ees. 

L.N.U. Essay Competition. 

The League of Nations Union have arranged, in có- 
operation with the American School Citizenship League, 
another competition open to British and American 
schools, for the best essays on (1) Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship through Education, or (2) The 
Organization of the World for the Prevention of War. 
The first is open to all under 21 on May 15th, 1926, 
attending a training college in the British Islands. The 
second is open to all students between 16 and 18 on the 
same date attending an educational institution. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words (3,000 suggested), and be 
written on one side of the paper only, with at least 
an inch margin, and sent to the L.N.U., 15, Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W.1, not later than May 15th, 1926. Fuller 
instructions and information can be obtained from the 
same address. The prizes are 75 dollars, 50 dollars, and 
25 dollars, and known as the Seabury Prizes. 
Overtime at Balham. 

The staff and pupils of Balham Central School 
(L.C.C.) recently spent an evening at work on the daily 
routine from 6-30 to 9-30 p.m., in order that the fathers 
might watch their children at work and see how they 
were taught. 
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Christianity and Sports. 

Commander Coote does not think that games as at 
present fostered make for a Christian type of character, 
so he told the London Missionary Society at a business 
men's fortnightly luncheon to discuss ‘ World 
Christianity and Recreation." At the public schools, 
where games were compulsory, only 10 per cent. could 
receive recognition of their prowess. And there could 
not be ethical value in recreation if the gifted minority 
had to be given rewards, and the remainder included 
by compulsion. Тһе idea of prizes was pernicious ; 
commercialism began to creep in insidiously, and 
men were drawn over the almost invisible line between 
the things that were clean and fair and the things 
that were—not quite. Commander Coote runs the 
annual summer camp for boys organized by the Duke 
of York at Lympne. Here everybody, he said, found 
something he could do, and went for it “all out." 
At the end of a week all the boys entered voluntarily 
for a 14 miles cross-country race, and every one finished 
because all had learned “ to play the game.” 


The Principal of Somerville. 

Miss Emily Penrose, Principal of Somerville College 
since 1907, has announced her decision to resign her 
office during the present year. Before going to Somerville 
she was Principal of Bedford College from 1893-98, and 
then of the Royal Holloway College. Miss Penrose was 
a member of the Advisory Committee on University 
Grants in 1911, the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Wales in 1916, and that on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The Council of the College 
has appointed Miss Sara Margaret Fry, J.P., М.А., of 
Birmingham, to succeed Miss Penrose. Miss Fry is a 
daughter of Sir Edward Fry. 


A New Subject? 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in the course of his annual address 
to the students, said the public should be trained to 
understand what architects were doing. Teachers, as a 
rule, knew little or nothing of architecture, and even in 
colleges and Universities they were in the main ill- 
equipped. He did not suggest that their pupils should be 
taught architecture in the technical sense, but théy 
should try and get into the schools some recognition of 
its importance. Had they been taught 30 or 40 years 
ago to value dignity in buildings, well-arranged streets 
and open spaces, the lamentable sights seen on all sides 
would not exist now. 


New Girls’ School at Ealing. 

A new public secondary school for girls has been 
opened at Ealing by the Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee. It cost £23,791, and provides accommodation 
for 380 pupils. This school brings up the number of 
secondary schools provided or maintained by the county 
to 40. The Duchess of Atholl, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, performed the 
opening ceremony. 


Bedford and Music. 

The Bedfordshire Musical Festival will be held in 
the first fortnight in March. Over 3,050 entries have 
been received, and during the first week thousands of 
village school children will visit Bedford to compete 
in the junior choir competitions. 
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Robert Aske, 1690. 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s School at New Cross celebrated 
the jubilee of its opening, 1876. The original foundation 
dates back to 1690, when a boys’ school was erected at 
Hoxton with money left by Robert Aske. A new scheme 
was drawn up in 1873 for schools at Hatcham, New 
Cross, and the first pupils were admitted on January 
10th, 1876. | 


Death Gratuities and Creditors. 

Mr. Justice Eve, іп the death gratuity case, in re 
Hawkins, has held that a death gratuity to the personal 
representatives of a dead teacher under Section 3 of the 
Superannuation Act is part of the assets of an intestate 
and primarily applicable for the payment of debts, and 
expressed the opinion that the distribution would be 
made by the Board to the creditors. It is possible, 
however, that the Board may, under Section 6, which 
gives them the final word, think differently. The case 
raises some interesting questions. 


Reading University. 

By October Reading University will be working 
under its new dignity. The charter conferring University 
rank is expected very shortly. 


Kendrick School for Girls. 

The foundation stone of the new Kendrick Girls’ 
Secondary School at Reading has been laid by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, Dr. J. W. Wells. The school, 
which will cost £27,561, will provide accommodation 
for 308 pupils. Dr. Wells said that the school started 
as a private school, and private schools kept education 
going in the dark hours of the eighteenth century. But 
private enterprise was now inadequate. 


Maidstone Education Week. 

An Education Week is to be held at Maidstone from 
March 14th to March 20th. The Dean of Westminster 
will preach at a civic service to be held in the Parish 
Church. On March 15th a public meeting will be held, 
when the speakers will be Lord Gorell, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, and Sir Mark Collet. 


The Freedom of the Teacher. 

‘The appointment of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools does not rest with me. So far 
as I am concerned, I regard teachers as being free to 
join any lawful association so long as their membership 
does not interfere with the proper discharge of their 
duties; just as I regard them as being free to abstain 
from joining any association if they so desire."— 
Lord Eustace PERCY, in reply to Major Kindersley. 


Mr. G. C. Turner, house master at Marlborough, 
succeeds Dr. Cyril Norwood as Master of the College. 


Leeds and Educational Administration. 

Leeds University has instituted a Diploma in Educa- 
tional Administration, and Sir Benjamin Gott and 
Professor Strong began the course of lectures—which are 
given bi-weekly. The course will be extended to sixty 
lectures and cover two winter sessions, the first embracing 
a survey of educational organization, the second covering 
education in other countries, training of teachers, school 
medical service, etc. А separate course will deal with 
the Law of Education. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The Amorphous University. 


At the time when our daily newspapers were making 
а“ stunt ” of Einstein's theory I happened to encounter 
an inquisitive tobacconist who invited me to tell him 
what it was all about. His interest was great but his 
question probably remains unanswered to this day. 
My feeling of helpless ignorance would probably recur 
if anybody were to ask for a brief and clear exposition 
of the nature and constitution of our London University. 
To the outsider it presents a bewildering medley of 
colleges, institutions, committees, and societies, flanked 
occasionally by a Royal Commission and permeated 
by the spirit of an Irish townlet on election night. 

Those who desire to see London University from the 
inside may be recommended to obtain and study an 
interesting book lately published by George Allen and 
Unwin at 7s. 6d. net, under the title ''University 
Reform in London.” 


It is written by Mr. Thomas Lloyd Humberstone, a 
graduate of the University who has played an active 
and insufficiently recognized part in several of its im- 
portant enterprises, and there is an excellent introduction 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, who says wisely that London has 
lived too long upon the traditions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 
not all, of our modern Civic Universities, with their 
lecturing staffs recruited mainly from the ancient centres, 
and convinced that to merit the proud title of University 
an institution must resemble Oxford if it cannot be like 
Cambridge. 


As for London, the conditions are unique, a fact which 
has been imperfectly recognized hitherto. There is 
scope for more than one University in an area with ten 
million inhabitants, which is the population within the 
sphere of London’s educational influence. There is 
room for at least one place of advanced study and 
research, giving degrees and diplomas of its own, and 
attracting students from every part of the world. For 
undergraduates there is needed a wide variety of 
colleges and technological institutions, either grouped 
conveniently as separate Universities or working inde- 


pendently under the general direction of one University 
of London. | 


From Mr. Humberstone's clear and well-arranged 
record I gather the impression that the present Univer- 
sity has been over-concerned with forms and too little 
regardful of the substance. The ''religious difficulty," 
which has hampered the whole of our educational system 
for a century and more, was not absent in the early 
relations of University College with King's College. The 
system of external degrees created a strong body of 
graduates whose view of University education is inevit- 
ably coloured by examinations. The numerous institu- 
tions which claim association with the University tend 
to assert their individual rights even at the expense 
of the whole body, and we have a depressing picture of 
persona] bickering which shows how limited are the 
effects of higher learning in promoting sweetness as well 
as light. SELIM MILES. 


The diagnosis will serve equally for most, if 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


PsvcHoLocv: А STUDY oF MENTAL Activity: by Professor 
Harvey A. Carr. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

During the last few years so many “ first books ” on Psychology 
have been issued that it seems as if any new general text-book 
must be merely repetition work. Professor Carr, however, has 
worked upon his own lines so as to avoid this rather obvious 
difficulty. Neither has he hampered himself by any particular 
effort at simplicity, or any acute consciousness of the weaknesses 
of the sheer beginner. His book, therefore, although not difficult, 
yet needs to be read with attention. The writer is more intent 
upon his subject than upon his readers’ reactions. 

The book begins with an account of the physiological basis of 
psychology, much more detailed than is usual with psychological 
text-books of this size; and here, perhaps, we get a hint of the 
author’s own way of approach. It remains, in the main, a hint 
only ; for Professor Carr does not range himself with any particu- 
lar exponents or schools. The index holds no such word as 
“ behaviourist,” for example. ` 

The whole book, however, bears the physiological impress of 
the early chapters, which will ranl@@s a virtue or as a vice among 
different readers. The chapter on ''Perception," and that 
following on '' Perception of Space," and those on '' Reasoning," 
and ‘‘ Memorization,” are particularly interesting. They аге 
carefully and cautiously written. Professor Carr finds himself so 
bewildered (or, perhaps, so annoyed) by the varied statements 
that have been made about human “instincts " that he is for 
avoiding the term (in its human applications) altogether. 

The book ends with a rather unsatisfying chapter on “ The 
Measurement of Ability." Abnormal psychology is altogether 

R.J. 


omitted. 
French. 
(1) Сомтев CHOISIS: FROM DE MAUPASSANT: edited by 
R. W. Bates. (Bell. 3s) 
(2 RECUEIL DE CONTES MODERNES: edited by W. H. Anstie. 
(Bell. 2s. 6d.) 


These are two volumes of a new series of modern language 
texts, the special feature of which is that notes, derivations, 
synonyms, etc., are printed, in French, on the right-hand page 
facing the text. By this arrangement it is claimed that every 
pupil is forced to puzzle things out for himself. Each volume 
contains exercises on points of grammar, a full '' questionnaire," 
subjects for free composition and passages for retranslation, 
as well as a very useful list of idioms selected from the text. 
It will be seen that the series combines the “ reform " and 
“old” method of teaching a modern language, and should 
consequently be widely welcomed. 

“ Contes Modernes ” contains tales by de Maupassant, Daudet, 
Mérimée, and Coppée. Both volumes are suitable for middle 
forms. P.L.R. 


RIQUET: ANATOLE FRANCE: edited by V. F. Boyson. 
(Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Young people will enjoy this short study of a little black dog. 
The tale is composed of portions of L'Anneau d'Améthyste 
and of Monsieur Bergeret à Paris by France, who excels-when he 
writes about animals, for, in spite of his cynicism, he has a 
tender heart for those who suffer. The characters of the kindly 
professor and his simple country maid arc attractive studies in 
themselves. A little sketch, “ Jessy,” taken from '' Le Livre 
de Mon Ami," is also included. P.L.R. 


FRENCH СомроѕІТІОМ : Books I AND II: edited by L. E. 
Kastner and J. Marks. (Dent. 3s. 6d. each.) 

The plan adopted in both these books is the same. Ап intro- 
duction, in English, deals very thoroughly with points of 
grammar, word order, synonyms, homonyms, etc. There аге 
130 carefully chosen passages from English authors, each 
extract being supplemented by help in the form of notes. There 
is a complete vocabulary. The standard of Book I is up to that 
of the matriculation. Book II is for candidates preparing for 
Higher Certificate or Final Pass B.A. examinations. Keys to 


both volumes are obtainable conditionally. 
P.L.R. 


тоб 


History. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHINGS OF History: Issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


А NoTEROOK OF EUROPEAN History, 1400-1920: 
McGrady, М.А. (Cantab.). (Methuen. 36. 6а.) 

Each of these volumes is a teacher's handbook, but in differing 

senses. The Memorandum covers a wide range. It has chapters 

n “ The Place of History in the Curriculum " ; “Тһе Purpose 
of History Teaching in Schools"; “Subject Matter"; '' Method 
and Aids to Method ” (maps, diagrams, pictures, sources, models, 
drawings, debates, lectures, drama, visits) ; '' Testing of Know- 
ledge ”; and "Advanced Work." These, with three appendices 
(giving some typical syllabuses) are compressed into seventy- 
five pages. It follows that these pages are packed with matter 
and with expert opinion. The Association has produced a very 
useful and compact handbook for teachers of history. 

Mr. McGrady's “ Notebook "' is on the same general lines as his 
“ Digest of British History," noticed in these columns some time 
ago. It has a very useful '' time-line ” of a dozen pages, and a 
full index (an important matter in a book of this kind). Mr. 
McGrady, we are glad to note, has not proceeded upon the too 
common assumption that a note-book should exclude general 
ideas. 

BUILDERS OF THE EMPIRE :®бу J. A. Williamson. 
Press. 3s. 6d) 

This book seems like an echo of the Imperialism of the late 
nineteenth century. It is an excellent collection of historical and 
biographical material, such as we should expect from the author 
of ' A Short History of British Expansion." We hope that it 
will be well used, as it deserves to be used, by teachers of history ; 
but we do not think that any kind of Imperial stimulation is 
what is greatly needed to-day. 

There are many excellent illustrations, some of them of great 
interest. Nor is the selection of names by anv means confined 
to fighters and conquerors. There are full accounts of Bradford, 
Warner, Cook, Wilberforce, Durham, and Livingstone. The 
book closes with the death of Kitchener. Does that symbolize 
the close of an epoch ! R.J. 


STORIES OF WoRLD History : by Dr. F. W. Tickner. (University 
of London Press. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This attempt of Dr. Tickner to write a world history, in 
story outline, in less than three hundred pages of large type 
(many pages being filled with pictures), is, of course, condensed 
and crowded. There is not only so much in general, but so much 
that “ had to go in." This, of course, is the great problem, one 
that becomes even greater when young readers are to be kept in 
mind. То say that Dr. Tickner has solved the problem would 
be like saying that he has discovered perpetual motion. But he 
has kept his account readable, and that is no small feat. 

Dr. Tickner has followed the usuallines. In one case, where 
he has made a variation of his own, we are inclined to doubt 
its wisdom or necessity. The title of one chapter is taken from a 
famous line of Poe's altered to “Тһе Greatness that was Greece.” 
Why further diminish Poe's glory ! 


by S. H. 


(Clarendon 


R.J. 
Chemistry. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND  J INORGANIC 
PREPARATIONS, Part II: by К. M. Caven, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
(London: Blackie and Son, Ltd., 1925. Рр. viii+210. 
5s. net.) 


This book contains the exercises a candidate for a degree or 
the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry should perform, 
after he has reached the standard of the first science or inter- 
mediate degree examination. The exercises given do not admit of 
a selection being made, the intention being that they should all 
be carried out by the student taking the course. Together with 
the inorganic preparations, they are so arranged that important 
chemical principles and operations are illustrated. 

The exercises are well chosen and the instructions are clear 
and adequate, it being taken for granted—and rightly so— 
that the student cannot discover for himself everything in chemis- 
try de novo, but has the right to profit by the experience of those 
who have gone along the road before him. The author is to be 
congratulated on producing a book which should rapidly find 
favour. 

The following comments are made for the author's con- 
sideration when preparing the next edition. The methods given 
on page 61 for the estimation of a small amount of chloride as an 
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impurity in bromide is of doubtful accuracy ; when driving off 
the last traces of bromine some chlorine is also eliminated at the 
same time. No account is given of the estimation of some of the 
heavy metals—e.g., cobalt, as sulphate using the double crucible 
method, which is, at the same time, quick and accurate. Іп 
giving the reaction between chlorine and potassium hydroxide, 
is it satisfactory to give simply the old equations for hot and 
cold solutions, in view of the more recent work which has been 
done on the same subject, and which is detailed in Forster's 
“ Elektrochemie der wásserigen Lösungen ? ”’ 
Two misprints noticed are “ thiosulphate ” for “ 
on page 72, and '' soda ” for “ sodium hydroxide ” 


thiocyanate " 
on page, 81. 
T.S.P 
CoLLEGE CHEMISTRY : by Lyman C. Newell. (D. C. Heath and 
Co., New York, London, etc., 1925. Pp. уі--645. 10s. 6а.) 

This book is based on the courses in general chemistry given 
by the author at Boston University during the last ten or more 
years. It deals with the subjects usually found in a course on 
inorganic chemistry, including also chapters on fuels and 
illuminants, plant life and plant products, animal life and food. 
Considerable space is devoted to petroleum, iron and steel, 
copper, nitric and sulphuric acids, cement, lime, sodium 
carbonate and sodium hydroxide, the chemical principles 
involved in these industries being lucidly explained. Atomic 
numbers and atomic structure are treated in a special chapter. 
A characteristic feature, for a book of this kind, is the inclusion 
of a large number of portraits of distinguished chemists. 

The treatment of the subject matter is clear and lucid, and 
along the most modern lines. It is noteworthy that space is not 
taken up in dealing with out-of-date methods of manufacturc. 
From the English point of view, however, it is difficult to state 
the course to which it would be suited, since in many cases the 
treatment is far too sketchy. For example, the rationale of the 
manufacture of graphite would not be clear to the student, in 
spite of the excellent photograph which is given of the electric 
furnace used. Тһе ditticult subject of the phosphoric acids is 
dealt with all too briefly. The section on Photography is little 
more than a statement of the operations carried out, and throws 
very little light on the subject. Moreover, silver iodide, as such, 
is not especially sensitive to light. Again, such a compound as 
cuprous cyanide is described, whereas cuprous iodide is not 
mentioned. Some of the section on organic chemistry is а mere 
statement of facts, which the student would learn by rote without 
much understanding. 

The sections dealing with the ionic theory and mass action 
are well done, but it is not made clear (page 249) that at the 
equilibrium point the concentrations which play а part аге the 
equilibrium concentrations and not those holding at the com- 
mencement of the reaction. Students are often confused over 


this. 

The get-up and printing of the book reflect great credit on the 
publishers. ІЗ; 
LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL AND PATHOGENIC 


BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNITY: by V. A. Veranus Alva 
Moore, M.D., and William Arthur Hagan, M.S. (Ginn and 
Co., New York, London, etc., 1925. Pp. xii+252. 8з. 6d. 
net. 

This br is the outgrowth of '' Laboratory Directions for 
Beginners іп Bacteriology,” published by Moore and Fitch in 
1914. It has been completely rewritten by the junior author 
(William Arthur Hagan), together with an entirely new Part II, 
which replaces the Part 11 of the previous edition. This Part II 
gives exercises in pathogenic bacteriology and immunity. 


T.S.P. 
English. 
THREE ANTHOLOGIES. 
SELECTIONS FROM MODERN Poets: by J. C. Squire. (Martin 


Secker. 2s. 6d. net.) 


SECOND SELECTIONS FROM MODERN POETS: 
(Martin Secker. 2s. 6d. net.) 


А SIXTEENTH CENTURY ANTHOLOGY: 
(Blackie and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Martin Secker is to be congratulated on being able to issue 
two neatly produced volumes of copyright poetry, each nearly 
five hundred pages long, at the low price of half-a-crown. Мг. 
Squire writes a prefatorial note to each volume, but there is no 
critical apparatus: the volumes are left to speak for themselves. 


by J. C. Squire. 


by Arthur Бү опа 
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The first volume deals with the work of poets who were under 
fifty in 1921; the second is a sequel giving fuller extracts from 
the work of younger writers. While praising these volumes, we 
cannot avoid deploring the tendency to over-emphasize the work 
of modern poets in schools to-day. The scores of writers whose 
verse appears in these pages cannot show the strength and 
variety of English poetry as can fifty writers weeded from the 
masses of metrical writing of the last three centuries. These 
volumes are essential for the school library and for general 
reading ; one doubts their utility as class text-books. Among the 
younger poets we would commend for special notice the work of 
Edmund Blunden, who writes distinguished verse about England 
while teaching Japanese boys in Tokyo, and E. N. Da C. Andrade, 
a poet who has demonstrated once again that scientific studies 
and the writing of poetry are compatible. 

The *'Sixteenth Century Anthology," chosen with that 
discrimination which we have learnt to expect from Mr. Arthur 
Symons, is a volume which could well be used as a class text- 
book to supplement Palgrave for the Elizabethan period of our 
literature. Wyatt, Spenser, Drayton, and Shakespeare are all 
here, and there is a long selection from Thomas Campion, while 
many less well-known writers are represented. 

B. Іғов Evans. 


Four Books ом THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ENGLISH Way: by B. L. К. Henderson. (Macdonald and 
Evans. 5s. net.) 


A HIGHER COURSE оғ ENGLISH PRACTICE: 
Lattimer. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


MopERN ENGLISH: by J. Herbert Jagger. 


by Morgan and 


(Upiversity of 


London Press. 5s. net.) 
A Key TO LANGUAGE : by Isabel Fry. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Some  hard-driven educationists аге apt to bemoan the 
duplication of manuals about teaching the English language ; 
and yet here are four new books, all of them suggestive and each 
fulfilling quite a separate function. There is not опе of these 
volumes which does not contain some method or some re- 
arrangement of material which would supplement a teaching 
method, and it is to be hoped that they will be bought so that 
enterprising publishers may be encouraged to issue still more 
books on the teaching of the English language. Only one word 
of warning to those who write about grammar : it is essentially 
a subject in which a sense of humour should be maintained. One 
of these volumes chooses as its first example of a sentence: 
" Penguins breed." We are told to proceed with the class as 
follows : 

Question: What is the Happening Word here? If no 
answer: I have told you that something is doing something. 

What can you see them doing? If there is still no answer 

one may tell the class to shut their eyes and say what they see 

them doing. Then— 
Answer.: Breeding. 
We have known classes who would have found that amusing. 

Dr. Henderson's book is a text-book of the art of writing. 
It was apparently written in the first place for the examinations 
of the Institute of Bankers, but it covers, and covers very 
adequately, the work required for matriculation and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. А useful volume, dealing not 
only with formal grammar, but with précis writing, the essay, 
vocabulary and style. A sagacious piece of work which presents 
work in English in a sound educational way and yet tries to keep 
the student prepared for the uneducational tricks which 
examiners are still in the habit of asking students to perform. 

Messrs. Morgan and Lattimer have produced a guide to literary 
appreciation and expression. Their volume gives a course in the 
English. language which will make the intelligent study of 
literature possible. There are chapters on words, style, analvsis 
and syntax, and the authors cover very fully the ground required 
by the examining bodies. They are both very competent to judge 
what examiners require, for the one is an inspector of schools and 
the other seems to have been a member of all the examining 
boards which stand as judges upon senior school education. The 
volume is admirably pted for a brief class text-book in senior 
forms, while teachers would find a quantity of suggestion in it 
and some insight into the examining mind. 

Dr. Jagger's volume is a record of a series of lectures which 
he gave in 1924 to teachers in the service of the London County 

ouncil He gives an entertaining account of the history of the 
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Cambridge Books 


Memorandum on the Teaching 


of History. Issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 

The object of this Memorandum is to gather 
together and set out in clear and intelligible form 
the results of the accumulated experience of men 
who do the practical work of teaching, and to show 
to the outside world and to those who are in- 
terested in the study of History how our Secondary 
Schools are grappling with the question. 


English History Notes. From the 
Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the Great 
War. 
4s 6d. 

This scheme of history notes is designed to cover 
the first three years of the ordinary Secondary 
School curriculum. It includes some social and 
foreign history. 

This book will also be issued in two parts. 
Part I, To A.D., 1714. Part II, From 1689. Both 
parts will be ready shortly. Price 2s 6d each. 
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Latin Prose Composition. 
J. ^. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“А book of unique and outstanding value . . . which all who 
need such a work will rejoice to possess and use. . . . It contains a 
number of excellent passages for translation into Latin. .. . We 
commend this first-rate, scholarly, and practical book." — Education. 


A library edition of this book will be ready 
shortly containing Dr Nairn’s own versions of the 
English pieces which he provides for translation 
into Latin. 


By 
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Unconventional Arithmetical 


Examples for Juniors. А Book ot 
Original Problems and Question Papers. 
By R. S. WILLIAMSON, M.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 2з 6d.  Teachers' Edition, 3s. 

Part I (Junior Scholarship Papers) may now 
be obtained separately. Price 1s. 3d. 
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Experimental Science. ву s. к. 
BROWN, M.A., B.Sc.. Crown 8vo. Part I, 
Physics (in 6 Sections)—(1) Measurement, 2s; 
(2) Hydrostatics, 2s; (3) Mechanics, 2s; (4) 
Heat, 2s 64; (5) Light, 3s; (6), Sound, 3s 6d. 
Sections 1 to 4 bound together 5s; Sections 
4 and 5 bound together, 5s. Nowready. Sections 
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1 Chemistry, 3s 6d. Part III: Experimental Elec- б 
E) tricity and Magnetism, 5s. С 
XI > 
< The Purpose of Education. ла § 
2 Examination of Educational Problems in the light e 
© of recent scientific research. By ST GEORGE (6 
«| LANE FOX PITT. Fifth Issue (Revised). ? 

Crown 8vo. 4s net. In this issue additions have 


been made to the Section on Economics. 
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language and of the modifications in words. Ап illuminating 
chapter is that on '' Latin and English Grammars." It opens 
with a sentence which discloses the difference between the two 
schools of belief in grammatical teaching. '' Writing in 1795 and 
following custom, Lindley Murray defined English grammar as 
'the art of speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety.” А century and a quarter later The Report on the 
Teaching of English in England lays down that ' Grammar is a 
description of structure, nothing more.'" Тһе chapter which 
follows gives an account of how that changed attitude to grammar 
arose. This is not a text-book : it was not intended as such, but 
it is eminently a volume for the school library and the teacher. 
It should have attractions, too, for that undefinable entity 
“ the general reader.” 

Under the rather cryptic title of “ A Key to Language,” Miss 
Isabel Fry has produced “а method of grammatical analysis by 
means of graphic symbols.” Miss Fry is a grammatical ex- 
perimenter not without an element of grammatical sans culottism. 
She regards “ the modern grammar book” as “the mouldy 
inheritance we have lazily and reverently accepted from Greece 
and Rome.” This is hardly fair to her fellow-workers in the field. 
Frankly, I doubt if her “ graphic symbols ” are in reality a new 
method. They cover pages of her volume with amazing diagrams 
which, at times, look like complicated patterns of filigree lace. 
That she is an excellent teacher is obvious, and possibly she can 
make children enthusiastic over these patterns, and by that 
means teach them the elements of speech, but this is not com- 
mensurate with the discovery of a new grammatical method. Her 
volume is, however, fresh and individual, and she has a number 
of suggestions such as one good teacher can give to another. 

В. Iror Evans. 
Physics. 


A Техт-Воок оғ WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY : 
by W. Greenwood, B.Sc. (London, W. B. Clive, University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1925. Pp. viii--265. 5s. 6d.) 

In the wake of every new discovery which arouses the interest 
of the outside public, in addition to the people more directly 
concerned, there comes a voluminous mass of literature. The 
subject of '' Wireless,” ав it is usually termed, is no exception to 
this rule, and the books produced have been both many and 
varied. Mr. Greenwood has written his for the person '' who 

knowledge of the fundamental principles of electrical 
engineering, but is not an expert wireless engineer ”; also for 

“ the physics student or general reader equipped with a sound 

knowledge of the elements of magnetism and electricity." That 

this class of reader has been sadly neglected hitherto, the reviewer 

will gladly testify, and he will read this book carefully with a 

feeling that it ought to be exactly that which would clarify his 

ideas for him. Unfortunately, it does not do this, and it is rather 
difficult to see just the point at which it fails. There is a quantity 
of most excellent descriptive writing, and the mathematical 
analysis contained in the last chapter is very valuable, but 
somehow the result of the whole work falls short of the high stan- 
dard that the author has obviously set himself. Probably the 
cause of all the trouble is the fact that too many modifications 
of the same process are discussed in each case, and too many 
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alternative circuits are given іп the diagrams. Doubtless any of 
the circuits would work efficiently in practice, but with so many 
details the fundamental principles tend to become obscured, and 
thus the reader gets confused. 

It seems hard to criticize such a book unfavourably, for it 
is certain that the author knows his subject thoroughly, and has 
tried to help others to that knowledge. It might be possible with 
judicious omissions to produce an excellent text-book from the 
material to hand, and possibly a second edition would bring 


forth just what is required. R.S.M. 
Music. 
Wuo Took Ir! A Boarding School Playlet for Girls: by 
Agnes Sibyl Prosser. (Curwen. 1з. net.) 


Occupying thirty-five minutes in performance, this is an 
entertaining little play in three scenes. Money is mysteriously 
stolen from the girls’ pockets in a boarding school and an 
innocent girl is suspected. After some unpleasant situations the 
whole business is cleared up satisfactorily in a quite simple way, 
and the wrongly-accused girl is reinstated and féted. There is 
movement and accurate representation of what does sometimes 
take place in schools, though one wonders whether it is wise to 
put before children ways and means of procuring things wrongly, 
even if the innocent are exalted and the guilty punished. The 
little plot, however, is well worked out. А.С. 


By RuLE оғ THUMB: A Play for Rovers: by C. W. Emlyn. 
(Curwen. 1s. net.) 

By a singular coincidence the very next publication the writer 
took up to review was another story of theft. This time it is a 
very valuable case of jewellery, stolen from a depository where it 
had been placed for safety. A fire, suspicious in its origin, occurs 
in the building and the same evening the loss is discovered. The 
story is well constructed throughout, and, incidentally, the work 
of ‘‘ Rover Scouts ” is highly approved and interest in their way 
of training enhanced. In fact, the tracing of the guilty person 
here is the direct work of the boys as a result of keenness of 
observance and inference therefrom practised by the lads. A 
capital item for a scout concert or a camp fire. A.G. 


MonE Orp RHYMES WITH NEW TuNES: composed by Richard 
Runciman Terry. (Longmans, Green and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

As long as there are children there will be nursery rhymes. 
And as long as there are nursery rhymes some people will prefer 
to stick to the old tunes while others will seek for new. In this 
delightful book Dr. Terry has something for the latter class, 
for he has set sixteen old favourites to new tunes. And why 
shouldn’t we have new tunes, perhaps more in keeping with our 
views and feelings to-day ! These are all captivating in their 
originality, some of them smacking of his “ Sea Shanties."' 
The illustrations by Gabriel Pippet are splendidly drawn and 
full of humour. A.G. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE. 


a p»? 
HOLIDAY COURSES at Bagneree-de- Bigerre, Hautee-Pyrenees. 
JULY 2Oth to SEPTEMBER 20th, 1926. 
Phonetics, Conversation, Grammar, Composition, 
Translation, Lectures on French Institutions and 
Literature, Commercial Course, Spanish 
Course, Geography. 


Excursions.—Half Price Tickets to Bagnéres. 


Information.—Apply to DIRECTOR OF THE COURSES, PROF. 
MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 32, Place Marcadieu (Tarbes Htes, 


Pyrénées). 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled one side only, 
Packed in Reams of eon Sheets 


Senior,3 Books, 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books, 1/10 ; Preltminary,3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationérs, 
Telephone: Cbancery 7690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
An Introduction to English 


Composition 

By C. E. L. HAMMOND. 3з. 6d. 
. Chapters on Composition; Grammar; Punctuation ; 
The Sentence; The Paragraph; Figures of Speech ; 
Arrangement; Narrative; Description; Exposition ; 
Argument; Style. With exercises and appendices, 


Poems of Action 


Second Series. Compiled by V. Н. COLLINS and Н. A. 
TREBLE. 25. | 


 Mu/caster Elementarie, 1582 


Edited, with an Introduction, by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


(The Tudor and Stuart Library). 108. 6d. net. 


Education --“ The Elementarie may be cordially recommended to all 
lovers of their kind who are willing to learn the very fundamentals of educa- 
tion. It is no page баша to say that no li inly no teacher's 
library—should be without it." 


Spiritual Values in Adult 


Education 


A Study of a Neglected Aspect. By BASIL A. YEAXLEE 
. In two volumes. Volume I, 108.; Volume II, 15s. пег 


Songs of Praise 


Music Edition, cloth 6s. net. 
` and 6d. net. 

A new hymn book prepared by Dr. PERCY DEARMER, 
Dr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS and Mr. MARTIN 
SHAW. The book has been drawn up on broad national 
lines, and contains hymns suitable for primary and 
secondary schools and for public meetings, as well as for 
use in churches. 


Builders of the Empire 


By J. A. WILLIAMSON. With 110 illustrations. 
3%. 6d. net; library edition, in blue cloth, gilt lettered, 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—'' This volume is a model of its kind . . . and exactly 
acquainting the nation's youth with the origin and 


Words only 25. 6d. net. 


fulfils its purpose of 
character of the Empire." 


Different Souvenir de Jeunesse 


Selections from the works of Anatole France. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by V. F. 
BOYSON. (‘ The Contemporary French Series.’) 15. 6d. 


net. 


A Rapid Business Arithmetic 


By R. W. M. 1988: With numerous tables and answers. 


2s. net. 


The aim of this book is to bridge the gulf between the arithmetic of the 
school-room and that of a business house. It provides a training in mental 
arithmetic, and in new and rapid methods of calculation, suitable for the latter 
years of a school course. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
-~ A AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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А. % C. BLACK’S 


GEOGRAPHIES 


By J. B. REYNOLDS, B.A., F.R.G.8. 


Miss J. B. Reynolds, B.A., was a pioneer in the application of the modern 
regional treatment of Geography to school use. Her wide experience as a 
teacher and examiner in Geography makes her textbooks eminently practical, 
while at the same time they possess the additional advantage of being clearly 
and attractively written. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


SENIOR. 
PRICE 3e. 64. EACH. 
Containing many Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. THE AMERICAS. 
EUROPE and the Mediterranean ASIA. 
AFRICA and дове üi 


Regien. 
THE WORLD. Containing 147 Maps and Diagrams. 


These volumes are suitable for candidates preparing for Matriculation 
or General Schools Certificate, and for Teachers’ use. The books contain 


many maps and ms, and are full uipped with questions, exercises, 
and statistics. With the exception of ‘ The World," each is abundantly 
illustrated. 

JUNIOR. 


PRICE 3e. EACH. 
Containing many Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. EUROPE and the Mediterranean 
вате unt with its 


Wer mL ASIA. 
THE AMERIO THREE SOUTHERN 
CONTINENTS. 


THE WORLD. Containing 78 Maps and Diagrams. ёз. 


“The World " is suitable for candidates for examinations of the Junior Ба 


Local standard, and the other volumes for the u 
schools. The volumes are well furnished with 
statistics, questions, and suggestions. 


BEGINNERS. 
PRICE 28. EACH. 
Containing 30 page Illustrations, many of which are in colour. 
ASIA. BRITISH ISLES. 
THE AMERICAS. AFRICA and AUSTRALASIA. 
Designed for children aged 7 to 10, to supp eaa the oral teaching which 
must always play a large part at this stage ch volume contains a coloured 
physical map as well as 30 full- кшш of which many аге in colour. 
At the end of each chapter will be found helpful suggestions for handwork, 
etc. 


By Professor L. W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.@.8. 


Prof. L. W. Lyde is Professor of Economic Geography at University = 


College, London, and therefore he speaks with authority on this subject. 
But for many years he was a schoolmaster and consequently his спан 
аге not merely academic but meet exactly the special needs alike of 
teacher and of the pupil. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


SENIOR. 
PRICE 36. 64. EACH. 
Containing Problems and Exercises, illustrated by Diagrammatic Maps. 
AFRICA. BRITISH ISLES. 


AMERICA, N., and W. INDIES. BRITISH EMPIRE. 

AMERICA, 8. EUROPE. 

ASIA. AUSTRALASIA and EAST INDIES 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. Price 
SHORT TEXTBOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. Price 3s. 64. 
A SHORT COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. (Elem.). Price 54 
MAN IN MANY LANDS. Price 58. 


Most of the volumes in this series take the form of paragraphed notes 
with an appendix containing problems and exercises illustrated by diagram- 


matic maps. 
JUNIOR. 

PRICE 36. EACH. 

Containing many Maps and Illustrations; also Problems and Exercises 
illustrated with Diagrammatic Maps. 

ENGLAND AND WALES, 111. BRITISH EMPIRE, IVe. 
BRITISH ISLES, IVa. AFRICA, Va. 
EUROPE, IVb. ASIA, V 
THE AMERICAS, Vc. 

All these books are fully illustrated and contain maps, problems, and 
exercises. An edition of the first volume in the series is үе under the 
title of A Child’s Geography ө! Енде and Wales, with 32 full-page Шив- 
trations in colour, e price of 3e. 64 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6, Sohe Square, London, W.1 


standards of elementary Ж 
ustrations, maps, diagrams, EE 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ітр. 
by J. Е. Scott, 


GEORGE ÁLLEN AND UNWIN, 

The Menace of Nationalism in Education : 
Ph.D. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Craft of the Poet : An Outline of English Verse Composition : 
by F. W. Felkin, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

University Reform in London: by T. L. Humberstone, B.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net. 

On Education Especially in Early Childhood: 
Russell. 6s. net. 


| EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Second Steps in French : by R. A. Spencer, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. 
Everybody’s Business: Getting the Best out of Life: 
Rhodes. 3s. 6d. net. 
Evolution for John: by Henshaw Ward. 5s. net. 


B. T. BarsroRp, LTD. 
A Manual of Practical Instruction in the Art of Brass Repoussé 
for Amateurs: by T. G. and W. E. Gawthorp. 2s. 6d. net. 
Life and Work of the People of England: by Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot. Тһе Fifteenth Century. Тһе 
Sixteenth Century. 4s. 6d. net each. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially prepared for Central Schools, 

' Senior Elementary Schools and Upper Standards: by E. 
Sankey and A. Royds. Part 1, for Pupils of 11-13 years. 
1s. 6d. 

The Austen-Gaskell Book : Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Exercises in Geometry: Part 2, by V. Le Neve Foster, М.А. 
2s. 9d. 

State and Commons: An Introductory History of the British 
Commonwealth: Vol. 1, From the Beginning to 1485: 
DE Allsopp, B.A., 2s. 3d. ; Vol. 2, 1485-1832, by R. B. 

owat, M.A., 2s. 8d. 

The Explorer Geographies : Europe, by J. Thomas. M.A. 2s. 6d. 

А Book of Nimble Beasts: by Douglas English. Books 1 and 2. 
18. За. each. 

Algebra for Schools : Part 2, by J. Milne, M.A., and J. W. Robert- 
son, M.A., 2s. 6d., with or without answers. 


by Bertrand 


by G. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Old English Singing Games: selected and edited by L. E. 
Walter. 18. 
Illustrated History Note-Books: by G. H. Reed, M.A. Book 
3, Tudor Times, 6d. 
Illustrated History Note Books. Book 4, The Stuart Period. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 

A French Vocabulary : by М. W. Murray, M.A., and E. Lentz. 84. 

English Texts: Passages from Pepys’s Diary, 1665-1666. 15. 

Rambles in Science: The Mysterious Ocean of Æther: by С. К. 
Gibson. 15. 3d. 

Rambles through History: How the Greeks saved Europe: 
by J. A. Brendon, B.A. Is. 3d. 

Rambles in Biography: Dr. Johnson and His Circle: 
M. Pagan. Is. За. 

On the Teaching of Poetry : by Alexander Haddow, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Modern History, 1750-1925: by H. W. Hodges, М.А. 75. 6d. 
net. 

An Introduction to Teaching Drawing: by W. Abbott, B.Sc., 
Part 3. 2s, 6d. net. 


BaSIL BLACKWELL. 


Readings selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle, 
D.Litt. Book IV. 2s. 3d. net. 


JAMES BROWN AND SON (Сі.Авсом), LTp. 
Yells for Scout Troops: compiled by A. Short. Is. net. 
BROWNE AND NOLAN, Ltp. 


The Cremer Unit-System of Handwriting: Explanatory Manual 
for Teachers: by P. T. Cremer. 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Readings in French Literature: edited by A. Tilley. 


by Anna 


з. 
Elementary Integral Calculus: 
M.A. 5s 


by G. Lewingdon Parsons, 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 
Ап Introduction to Philosophy : by E. S. Brightman. 168. net. 
Industrial Psychology in Great Britain: by C. S. Myers, M.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Psychology: What it has to teach you about yourself and the 
world you livein: by E. Dean Martin. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. AND А. CHURCHILL. 

A Textbook of Domestic Medicine and Surgery for use in Tem- 
perate and Tropical Climates: by G. T. Wrench, M.D. 6s. 
net. 

CLARENDON PRESS. 

An Introduction to English Composition : by C. E. L. Hammond. 
3s. 64. ` 

The Building of Evrope: by J. S. Hoyland, М.А. 25. 6d. net. 

Roman Education f. :m Cicero to Quintilian : by Aubrey Gwynn. 
108. net. 

Cicero Select Lett. rs, with Historical Introductions, Notes and 
Appendices: by W. W. How. Уо] П, Notes. 12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics: by A. Haas, Ph.D. Vol. 
2. 21s. net. 

Compassing the Vast Globe: Vol. 3, The British Isles and the 
Neighbouring Lands: by E. G. R. Taylor, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in 
America: by C. G. Bowers. 21s. net. 

Beowulf: translated into modern English rhyming verse by A. 
Strong, M.A. 12s. net. 2 


CROSBY, Lock woon AND SON. 


Radio and High Frequency Currents: by E. T. Larner. 
net. 


2s. 6d. 


J. M. DENT AND Son, Ltp. 
B ine in Elementary Algebra: by E. M. Radford, 
A. 18 
А Short History of Medieval Christendom: from the Elevation 
of Constantine to the Death of Philip the Fair (A.D. 312- 
1314) : by H. A. V. Ransom, M.A. 6s. 
First Steps in French: by Walter Ripman. 6th Edition. 


С. DUCKWORTH AND Co., LTp. 


Greenleaf Theatre Elements: III. Production by Constance 
Smedley. 6s. net. 


Evans Bnos., LTD. 
The Direct Method of Teaching English Juniors. 3s. 6d. net. 
Practical Arithmetic: by H. F. Berdinner. 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Essays of To-day and Yesterday: Barry Pain. 15. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. | 
Shakespeare's Monarchs: by ). C. Stobart, М.А. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 
Offences Against the State in Roman Law: by P. M. Schisas, 
LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vocabulary Work for Transcription, Spelling, Oral and Written 
Composition: by E. J. Kenny. Is. 3d. 
The London Series of English Texts: Twelfth Night or What 
You Will. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d.; Cloth boards, 2s. - | 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


Learning to Read a Foreign Language: An Experimental Study: 
by M. West, М.А. 15.84 


METHUEN AND Co., Ltp. 

A History of the Greek and Roman World : by G. B. Grundy, 
M.A. 22s. 6d. net. 

Trois Contes: par Emile Souvestre. 7d. 

Schools of Painting: by Mary Innes. 6s. 6d. net. 

Qualitative Inorganic Analysis: by D. R. Snellgrove, Ph.D., 
and J. L. White, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. 

Test Examinations in Latin : arranged by C. A. F. Green, M.A. 
ls. За. 


15. 9d. 


THOMAS MURBY AND Co. 
School Commentaries: The Acts of the Apostles, with Introduc- 
tion, Map and Explanatory Notes by C. Knapp, D.D. Vol. 
2 (Chapters XIII—XXVIII). 2s. net. 


(Continued on page 112.) 
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| New Song Book by 
LOUIE E. DE RUSETTE 


In the Curwen Edition. 2/6 net cash. 


(8632) DAYTIME SONGS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


CONTENTS:—Day by Day—Mother—Daddy—Thank 
You—Sweeping—Playing—Swinging—Sce-Saw—Children 
and Birds—Raindrops and Sunbear '—Walking апа 
Talking—T he Clock. is 


Review by Miss Hilda Frodsham (Nursery Schools Association). —Miss 
Louie E. de Rusette has given to mothers, nurses, and teachers of very small 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just PURLISHED. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Edited by ARTHUR D. Innes, М.А. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of ‘‘ The Self-Study Shakespeare.” 
With Introductions, Essential Notes, and Questions for 
Individual Study. 
Neatly and strongly bound in cloth boards. 1s. 9d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 


Editor: ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of *' Julius Casar " and “Twelfth Night" in the Warwick Shake- 


вреаге. 
Cloth covers, limp, 18. each. 


children a delightful little book. Her intimate contact with tiny children 
of three vears old and upwards has led her to choose as themes for songs 
their simple daily experiences, so that singing for them can be spontaneous 
and genuine expression. The music makes th-t appeal to rhythm which 
is so strong in the early years. 1 


RAMBLES THROUGH HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Life in England in Olden Times and Tales from Mythology. 


Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 
Cloth, limp, 1s. 3d. each. 


England in the Middle Ages. By J. A. Ввечговһ, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
The Age of Chaucer. By J. A. Brenpon, B.A. F.R.Hist.S. 

The Days of Elizabeth. By J. A. Brennon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

The Gods of the Classics. By DoNALD A. MACKENZIE. 

How the Greeks Saved Europe. By J. A. Вкечрон, В.А. 

What we Owe to the Greeks. By J. А. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


From Early Egypt and Babylonia to the Days of Rome. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F. R.Hist.S. 


With full-page and other Illustrations, Time-Charts, and Test Questions 
for individual study. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNA M. Расам. 
А new group in course of publication, the first volume of which is now ready. 
Dr. Johnson and his Circle. Elia and his Friends. 
With Illustrations in half-tone, and Questions. Bound in 
cloth limp. 1s. 3d. each. 


—— 


Other Books by Louvre E. DE RUSETTE— - 


(8315) The Children's Band. 2/6 net cash 
The text-book on percussion bands. 


(8630) Hymns and Prayer- for Little Children. 
E 2/6 net cash 


(8631) Movement Songs for Little Children. 
2/6 net cash. 


London : 
J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 24, Berners St., W.1 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 


А VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be 
held from August 13th to September 8th, 1926. It is 
open to both men and women, and is not confined 
to members of the University. 

Graduates with seven years' efficient and full-time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be admitted 
to the Examination for the University Diploma in 
Education without further residence. 


Apply to the Director of Training, 15, Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Correlating Home and Foreign History. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and-White. 


RAMBLES IN SCIENCE. 


Bv CHARLES К. GIBSON 


Fullv illustrated with Diagrams and with Illustrations in 
Half-tone. Cloth Covers, limp, 1s. 3d. each. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 
А First Survey of the World. 


By LioxEL W. Lype, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of 
Economic Geography in the University of London, and 
E. M. BUTTERWORTH, B.A. (Liverpool), Oxford Diploma 
in Geography, Gilchrist Geography Student. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Will be held at 
QUEENWOOD, MEADS, EASTBOURNE, 
FROM 3rd to 24th AUGUST, 1926. 
Principal: Miss L. James, В.А. 


Cloth boards. 


Please send postcard for list containing full particulars 
of above books. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, Е.С.4. 


GLASGOW, BOMBAY AND TORONTO. 


The suggested courses of study are: Someaspects of Child Psvcho- 
logy, Music for Young Children, Speech ‘Training in the School, 
including the elements of Phonetics, Handwork, Needlework, 
Country Dances in the School, Eurhythmics. 


Early application should be made to the Secretary, the Froebel 
Society, 4, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, who will send 
urther details on the receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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JoHN MURRAY. 
Trainupa Child . . .: by R. B. McVittie, М.О. 75. 6d. net. 
The Classics and the Plain Man: by the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, M.P. 6d. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Dido and Æneas: An Opera, by Henry Purcell. Score, 3s. 6d. ; 
Choruses, 1з. 6d. 
German Grammar for Beginners with drill exercises: by E. F. 
Hauch. 5s. net. 
The Mountains of Youth: by Arnold Lunn. 10s. 6d. net. 
Prose and Poetry: by Jane Taylor. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Musical Pilgrim : 
Bach: The Cantatas and Oratorios. Books 1 апа 2. Is. 6d. 
net each. 
Bach: The Passions. Books 1 and 2. Is. 6d. net each. 
Selected Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. 3s. 6d. net. 
SIR IsAAC PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Test Papers in Algebra: by A. E. Donkin, M.A. 2s. 
Test Papers in History: by R. Dark, M.A. 2s. 
Test Papers in Geography: by E. R. Wethey, M.A. 2s. 
RIVINGTONS. 
The Old Testament for Schools: Samuel I, Samuel II. 2s. 6d. ea. 
SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 
Things Seen on the English Lakes: by W. P. Palmer. 3s. 6d. net. 
D. B. TARAPOREVALA, SONS AND Co. (INDIA). 
Indian After-Dinner Stories: by A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, 
В.А. Rs. 4. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Vergil Georgics, III, IV: edited by F. G. Plaistowe, M.A. 2s. 
ТозЕрн WILLIAMS, LTD. 
Romance sans Paroles Melodie pour Piano: by H. Dennison. 
15. 6d. net. 
The Coquette: for Pianoforte: by A. H. Brewer. 2s. net. 
Two Short Pieces: (a) Pastorale; (b) Evening: for the piano- 
forte, by H. Hales. 2s. net. 
Daydrearhs : a Little Album for Piano, written in single notes : 
by H. Dennison. 2s. 6d. net. 
School Songs : 
What does little birdie say ? 4d. If, 3d. 
The Owl, 3d.; Foreign Craft, 4d.; She is a winsome wee 
thing, 3d. 
The School Orchestra: Organization, Training and Repertoire : 
by Adam Carse, F.R.A.M. 4s. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Nineteenth Century and After. February, 1926. 3s. 
History. January, 1926. 2s. net. 

The Oxford Outlook. January, 1926. 15. net. 

Socialist Review for February, 1926. 7d. 

Pine Cone. January, 1926. 3d. 

The Parents’ Review. February, 1926. 9d. 

The Reader. February, 1926. 6d. 

The Guildhall Music Student. Spring Term, 1926. 6d. 
Journal of Chemical Education. January, 1926. 35 cents. 
The World’s Children. February, 1926. 4d. 

Modern Languages. February, 1926. 2s. net. 

The School. February, 1926. 20 cents. 


School of Spanish. 

A Summer School of Spanish will be held at Santander, 
Northern Spain, from July 315% to August 28th, with 
an additional preliminary course from July 14th to 28th. 
The school will be conducted upon the usual lines, but 
an important feature this year is the holding of an 
advanced course simultaneously with the main course. 
This includes a number of lectures in Spanish by well- 
known Spanish scholars and writers. The main course 
comprises instruction in literature, composition, trans- 
lation, and conversation. A number of excursions will, 


as usual, be made to places of interest in the neighbour- - 


hood of Santander. For those who enrol early it will be 
possible to find accommodation, if they so wish, in 
Spanish families for the period of the course. Copies of 
the prospectus, and other information, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Summer School of Spanish, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The Cambridge University Press will shortly publish a 
short work on “ Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith," by Miss К. C. 
Balderston, who is Assistant Professor of English Literature 
in Wellesley College, Mass. The book traces the history of the 
preparation and publication of the first authentic biography of 
Goldsmith, and includes several of Bishop Percy’s letters which 
have not been published before. 

The same Press are publishing “Тһе Abbey of St. Gall,” 
by Mr. J. М. Clark, Lecturer іп the University of Glasgow. 
For several centuries St. Gall was the chief seat of German 
literature, music and art, and Mr. Clark has made a study of 
the contribution of the Abbey to European civilization. 

Professor Кігѕорр Lake’s new book, “Тһе Religion of 
Yesterday and To-morrow,” has been selected as one of the 
seven outstanding books of the American publishing season by 
the New Republic which, in view of its popularity, is issuing 
it to its readers in a special edition. It is published by 
Christophers. 


You have often wished to preserve an excellent article you read 
in your newspaper by some well-known writer, yet probably 
you cannot afford to spend six shillings on a volume of his col- 
lected essays (if such exists). To bridge the gulf between the 
large public which contents itself mainly with the reading of 
newspapers and periodicals and the comparatively small book- 
buying public, Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co. are pro- 
ducing a new series entitled “ Essays of To-day and Yesterday." 
Each book in the series will contain a representative selection 
from one of the leading writers of recent years. The following 
volumes have just been published: “Philip Guedella," 
“ James Agate,” “ B. Macdonald Hastings," “ Alice Meynell,” 
“ Andrew Lang," and “ Barry Pain." 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., have in the Press 
a new series of Literary Readers, under the title of “ The 
Grip-Fast English Books," an Anthology of Prose and Verse 
for Schools, compiled by Madame F. A. Forbes, of Craiglockhart. 
The series comprises: Book I: “Тһе Spirit of Childhood ”: 
consisting of folk tales, fairy tales, saints’ tales, and fun. Simple 
verse. Book II: “Тһе Opening Gate ”: More folk-tales, fairy 
tales, saints' tales, and fun, but with deeper meaning. Poems 
on the same lines. Book ПІ: “ When the World was Young ” : 
Hero tales of Greece and Rome, Norse and Irish Mythology, with 
illustrative verse. Тһе transition between paganism and 
Christianity. Book IV: “Тһе Spirit of Adventure": Tales 
and poems of adventure, worldly and unworldly, for the 
"stirring" age. Book V: “Тһе Spirit of Chivalry ": The 
ideals of chivalry carried into practice, and what writers of all 
ages, from Malory to Sir Henry Newbolt, have said about them. 
Book VI: “Тһе Spirit of Literature": Poems and prose passages 
gathered from various authors, from Chaucer to the present 
day, but chiefly modern. All the books, which will be published 
almost immediately, are fully illustrated. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas's many and varied interests include a study 
of the great painters. Не has prepared a delightful series of 
biographical essays, '' Little Books on Great Masters," of which 
volumes dealing with “ Michael Angelo," “ Rembrandt," and 
“ Chardin and Madame Vigée le Brun," have already appeared. 
Five further volumes on “ Leonardo da Vinci," '' Frans Hals," 
“ Giorgione,” ' Van Dyck," and '' Velasquez," have just been 
issued by Messrs. Methuen. Each little book contains a 
frontispiece in colour and twelve illustrations in monotone. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded by Сес J. SHARP. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. 
Weekly Classes and Members’ Evenings. 


Cecil Sharp Festival of Folk Song and Dance at The New Scala Theatre, 
june 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 


General Dancing in Hyde Park on Saturday, June 19th, afternoon and evening. 
i з ” Band of the Coldstream Guards.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE, JULY 31st —AUGUST 216. 
All particulars from THE SECRETARY, E.F.D.S., 107, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


Tel. : Museum 4580. 


М icatio is are. in-ited for 275 кёб: of HEAD MASTER 
SOUNTY by Rig eo Dav SCHOOL For Boys AND GIRLS 
h about 130 1 the roll. Initial salary, £600 


А 


Equation Committee invite 
ofthe new SECONDARY 


86 ]! ETE retirement of the present Head Master 
AM'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL on the Ist September, 1926, a 


2979 annum to £900 per annum. First year on pro- 
Ет У. u iate of a British University. А 
E АСТЫ ay pe occupied By the Head Master 
bM e ead 
| Kc rent, "Number in dem Ата ошаш about 50 boarders 


а itions to be made оп forms to be obtained 
2 Кит, Clerk of the Managers, on receipt of a stamped 
volsci ETR to him not later than 
. ге . ; 


EEE 


it 


hy 


b Матеа of BisHoP VESEY's GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
VACANT on the 1st September owing to the retirement of 
саб Master. There is accommodation for 350 

| in z 30 boarders. Salary, including school house, 

: 0 pe Der ar , rising by annual increments of /20 to /900, 
bject 5 ыды of 5 cent. under the Superannuation 
id to the e Board of Education. The House 

( annum, Candidates 
of a British University. Forms 
iculars can be obtained from the 


ates дез ер 
verne R. J. H. Perry, Solicitor, 46, High 


E: а 5 may be had with forms of application Aes 
CATION DEPARTMENT (Elementary Branch), County 
'akefield, a, by forwarding stamped addressed envelope. 


- ADMINISTRA TION, 


Ipswich T B.) EDUCATION COMMITTEE require the services 
RK, experienced in education finance. Experience in 
'ational work, including choice of employment, will 

an addition: cation. Commencing salary /200 per 
ium. Form of application, returnable on or before the 10th 

arch, will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 
lc ре to ae ARMITAGE, Secretary for Education, Tower 


UNIVERSITIES. 
ns are invited for the post of DEMONSTRATOR 
г аена PRESERVATION at the UNIVERSITY OF 
AND VEGETABLE PRESERVATION RESEARCH 
Glos. Candidates should preferably have 
jin] pure science, "and have some domestic or horticul- 
| £300 per annum. Applica- 
барды the Registrar before the 6th of March. 


“-.Х 

Ту ax Р 
з of the RovAr HoLLowAv COLLEGE, University 
field Green, will shortly Qo to the appoint- 
‘STAFF LECTURER IN Емсілен (Head of the 
| posti is a resident one and is open to women 


a 


E to АЕ. Wrs, Clerk to the 


зыр NEWS OF VACANT. POSTS. 


only, and the. RES will be expected to pone into residence 
at the beginning of the session 1926-27. lications, with 
eight c of testimonials, Mod m pent hy 6 to the 


Principal, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


| FORM TEACHERS. 
ALNWICK. 

Wanted (ог September, 1926, for the DUCHESS SCHOOL, а 
FRENCH Mistress responsible for subject throughout school, 
and up to standard of Cambridge Higher School Certificate. 
English for a lower Form desirable. Hons. Graduate in French 
(or equivalent). Previous nce necessary. Salary accord- 
ing to Burnham Scale. Forms of application may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, The Moothall, Newcastle-upon- 


Т упе. 


BIRMINGHAM. | 

Certificated AssisTANT TEACHERS are required for service іп 
the Сітү or BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S Voluntary 
Schools. Forms of application, list of vacancies and scale of : 
salaries may be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, 
Council House, Margaret Street, Birmingham. | 


CLECKHEATON. 

Applications are invited from ci pega MEN Md 7226 
TEACHERS for positions оп the staff of Mixed Departments of 
Schools (Provided and Non-Provided) in the SPENBOROUGH 
EDUCATION CoMMITTEE'S area. Salary according to Standard 
Scale ПІ (Burnham Award). Teachers leaving Training College 
in July next eligible for appointment. List of vacancies and 
form of TW OLD may be obtained from, and should be returned 
to, MR. Н. Bury, Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Bradford Road, Cleckheaton, at once. 


HULL. 

Required, for the NEWLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, à MIs- 
TRESS with high qualifications in Botany, to take up her duties 
on 20th April. Standard Scale III. orms of application to 
be obtained from the Director of Education; Guildhall, Hull, on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be returned 
by Tuesday, 2nd March, 1926. 


OSSETT. 

UNCERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MISTRESS а to take charge 
of Standard II, III, or IV of the GAwTHoR»E С. of E, SCHOOL, 
MIXED DEPARTMENT. Needlework or Drawing desirable, as 
well as some e ing in teaching. To commence duties Ist 
May, 1926. in accordance with Scale III, Burnham 
Award. Forms wis application mày be obtained by forwarding 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Secretary, Educa- 
tion Dept., Town Hall, Ossett, Yorks. 


REIGATE. 

CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED for the Higher 
Standard Central Mixed Classes which are attached to Cromwell 
Road Council School, Redhill. Responsible for the ordinary 
subjects in the top class and for Geography in the Upper Stan- 
dards. Woodwork desirable. Candidates should be willing to 
take an interest in the boys' games. Salary, Scale ПІ. Form 
of application can be obtained from the Secretary, EDMUND Н. 
Bourne, Municipal Buildings, Reigate, Surrey, on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to whom it should be 
returned not later than 3rd March, 1926. 


WEST RIDING. 

A list of vacancies in the West Riding for ASSISTANT TEACHERS 
in various Grades may be had, with Forms of Application, from 
the Education Department (Elementary Branch), County Hall, 
Wakefield, by forwarding stamped addressed envelope. 


WORCESTER. 

TRAINED CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER required for ST. 
PauL's Boys’ Scuoor, with Music and Handwork qualifications. 
Salary according to Burnham Award, Standard Scale Н. 
Applications to be addressed to the Rev. J. Hunt, St. Paul's 
Vicarage, Worcester.  Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
Form of application on r addressed envelope. 
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The Mightiest | 
Pianoforte Recording |: dii E 


Yet ! 


Chopin B Minor Sonata—Played by 


PERCY GRAINGER 


12-inch Double Sided, 6/6 each. 


)ettegiatüs RSV" 


SONATA IN B MINOR FOR PIANOFORTE (Chopin—Op. 58). 


L169 Part 1 —First Movement (First Part). , H 
Part 2—First Movement (Continued). © H & 
Рагі 2) First Movement (Concluded) ; (b) Second Movement М 'E T 
L rzo. r H -" 
| Part 4—Third Movement—Largo (First Part). қ 1 : 
{ Part 5—(a) Third Movement—Largo (Concluded); (b) Fourth — y D 
L1697 Movement (First Part). : Sb 
Part 6—Fourth Movement (Concluded). - 5 ` b d 
. Г У, i| " ` Ы A. 
This is a pianoforte recording far and away ahead of anything | P | t1 77 
t achieved. It must be heard to be believed —Part 6 in itself — f SIE ET wy 
being literally a colossal and astonishing triumph. ly 
Three Records—Complete, 19s. 6d. 3 
a a a a х 1 
t “ , 
Complete Catalogue of Master Musicians оп ; | 27-4 
Columbia Records, post free, from COLUMBIA, ; 593 
102-108, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. . d ES 
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W COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
е. М О R M А j Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
J DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Tbe Ойдо for: Specialized мат. Tuition. Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 
Сой 4 ized Chairman: C. "E mami рам. D.D., M.A. 
ence ege is organiz Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
te Departments, all under the control of TU QM 
Pros ta Det Ai read em e ct pue 
Teachers with special q cations, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention w ich is so MÀ ae — 2-7 pump monde ships, Loan Fund, and Greats from 
essential to success. in Board of Educetita may 06 obtained from Secretary. 


Dept. I. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. II. MATRICULA TION. 

Dept. IIl. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL 


The Future Career Association. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS: 

E 3 

. LANGUAGES. Scholastic Agents. 

: MUSIC. Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 
. SCIENCE. „Жы n 

,ART. Qualified Masters and Mistresses іп any Subject always obtain good 
. MATHEMATICS. T 

. NEEDLEWORK and wit diy muda. ear de 


HOME CRAFTS. 
SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E, 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 


Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, $. Kensington, 8.W.7 


ШЕ 
ШТ; 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 

from candidates seeking appointments. | 

THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


ІШІП 


I | 
il 


|!!! 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


ШІ 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “THE JOURN OF CAREERS," a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams ; * TUTORESS, PHONE,LONDON " Telephone: GERRARD 3272. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


COUNCIL 


Representative of the Teaching Profession. 
Constituted by Order in Council, 29th February, 1912. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Following a Conference of Appointing Bodies held on 
Saturday, June 13th, 1925, the Council has decided that 
for a limited pertod the requirement as to Training іп 
Teaching shall be suspended, provided that the Temporary 
Alternative Condition is fulfilled, whereby Graduates and 
others who produce evidence of satisfactory attainment may 
be admitted to Registration on proof of having taught for a 
period of at least three academic years or its equrvalent in 
not more than two educational institutions (Universities, 
Colleges, Schools, etc.) under the conditions approved by the 
Council. The evidence of teaching service must be accom- 
panted by a certificate of competence as a teacher, signed by 
the Head Master, Head Mistress or Chairman of the 
Governing Body of an institution in which the applicant has 
served for at least one year. 


THIS TEMPORARY CONDITION IS INTENDED 
TO AFFORD THE OPPORTUNITY OF BECOM- 
ING REGISTERED TO THOSE TEACHERS WHO 
HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO TAKE A COURSE 
OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


Application Forms and particulars may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47. BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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ÁPRIL, 1926 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, brovided that they are informing in substance but 
not ponderous in style. General articles of а cheerful 
character will be considered, and accounts of experiments 
in teaching or attempts to test methods, new or old, will 
receive special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
(530 words) or a multiple thereof, according to the import- 
ance of the topic. The number of words, with the name 
and address of the writer, must appear at the head of the 
first sheet. The Editor expressly disclaims any respon- 
sibility for the safety of articles submitted without 
invitation, and those which are not accepted will be returned 
only when a stamped addressed envelope ts enclosed for 
the purpose. 


Address : 


The Editor, The Education Outlook, 
23, Southampton Street. 
Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
The Education Outlook is published on the Ist of cach month. 
Price : Sixpence net. By post, Eightpence. 


Subscription for One Year, including postage, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence. То Registered Teachers, Six Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 


Advertisements should be addressed to 


THE MANAGER, THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNboN, W.C.l., 


not later than the 20th of the month if intended for the next issue. 


For rates apply to the Manager as above. 


READERS WHO HAVE DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING “ THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK " ARE ASKED TO 
COMMUNICATE WITH THE PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at а special rate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “Тһе Education Outlook.” 


Agency for Women Teachers, Joint.— Registrar : 
Miss A. M. Fountain, Oakley House, 14-18, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C.1. 

Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary: 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 
we : James Muir, 14 and 15, Bedford Square, 

У.С.1. 


Auto-Education Institute.—93, Gt. Russel! Street, 
W.C.1. Directress: Dr. Jessie White. 


College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.— Secretary : 
Miss Alice Weber, 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


Arthur G. 
Kensington, 


Secretary : 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Executive Committee, 7, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4. 


Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 
9, Brunswick Square, W.C.—Secretary: Miss G. 
Morris, B.A. 


English Folk Dance Society.—Secretary : 7, Sicilian 
ouse, Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1. 


Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 
nonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West 
14, 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 
4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Future Career Association.—Dircctor: Mr. Н. 
Becker, Rowland House, Cld Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W 7. 

Music Teachers, The Training School for.— 
The Manager : 73, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretary : 

Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W.1. 

Royal Academy of Music.—Secretary: Mr. J. A. 
Creighton, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 
Royal College of Music.—Kegistrar: Mr. Claude 
Aveling, Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 

7. 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Мг. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
(Letters to be addressed “Тһе Ѕесгеќагу.”) 


EDUCATIONVFOUTLOOK è 
AND EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and. reviewers are their own. 


Exit Circular 1371. 

On Friday, March 12, the Board of Education issued 
a statement to the local authorities announcing the 
withdrawal of Circular 1371 and the replacement of 
the general admonitions of Memorandum 44 by com- 
munications to be addressed to each authority. This 
strategic retreat means only that the President has 
decided to alter his method. The purpose remains un- 
altered, and whatever gratification may be felt by those 
who deprecated the somewhat lofty style of Circular 1371 
there сап be no doubt that the percentage grant system 
is to be abolished if possible. This is part of the general 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
resolved to reduce his estimates even if the burden 
which he throws off has to be borne by the local rate- 
payers. We may be thankful if he does not try to reduce 
his Navy Estimates by a resurrection of ship money 
or get rid of the cost of barracks by billeting soldiers 
on private citizens. It is an ambiguous economy which 
relieves the taxpayer at the expense of the ratepayer. 
Its only justification is that of maintaining the official 
existence of Mr. Winston Churchill, the indispensable 
chameleon of politics, who can always rise above con- 
siderations of party when office is in question. 


The Microscope. 


The new policy is clearly indicated in the statement 
to the local authorities, and it is echoed in the proposals 
of the Economy Bill. The estimates of the authorities 
are held to be unduly high, and the Board propose to 
take power to withhold recognition for grant purposes 
of all expenditure which they think to be excessive 
having regard to the circumstances of the area of the 
authority or the general standard of expenditure in 
other areas, or which in the opinion of the Board 
unreasonably“ exceeds any estimate of expenditure 
made by the authority. In effect this means that the 
new standard of expenditure is to be based on the outlay 
of the less progressive authorities. The statement to 
the authorities contains much interesting information. 
Thus we learn that the reductions effected in the original 
forecasts of expenditure for this year amount to 1:437 
millions, or about 2 per cent. They still provide, however, 
for an expenditure of 4:352 millions in excess of 1923-24, 
and of 2:941 millions in excess of 1924-25. But we are 
told that between December 1 and February 27 the 
Board found it necessary to approve new capital expendi- 
ture to the extent of no less than 1:164 millions. Between 
forty and fifty authorities, representing 30 per cent. of 
the total salary expenditure, show a reduction in this 
item as compared with 1923-24. The remainder show 

an aggregate increase of more than one million. 


. technical education. 


The Cost of Higher Education. 

It is pointed out by the Board that the revised 
forecast for higher education shows an increase of 
1:875 millions over 1923-24. For this the reasons 
suggested are higher administrative charges, higher costs 
for loans and aid to students, and increased outlay on 
On the last-mentioned point the 
Board seem to view with little favour the existence of 
part-time classes and such evening classes as do not 
form part of a definite course of technical training. 
It is urged that such classes may absorb funds which 
might be spent to greater advantage upon higher 


technical education. At the same time we are assured 


that no one will wish to minimize the importance of 
further education in evening classes for the children 
leaving elementary schools. We are not told how the 
two views are to be reconciled. Expenditure on 
secondary education, excluding loan charges and aid 
to students, is expected to be more than /800,000 
above that for 1923-24 and £585,000 above the average 
for the three years 1922-1925. It is reckoned that the 
net costs other than loan charges and aid to students 
ought not to be more than £25 per student. On this 
basis the increased outlay should be represented by 
nearly 24,000 students, but the іпсгесзе in September, 
1925, over September, 1923, was only slightly over 8,000. 


Some Questions. 


It wil be admitted that the Board's statement 
demands serious attention, but this is not to say that 
our national expenditure on education can be reduced. 
Over six hundred elementary schools are condemned 
as wholly unfit for further use. Thousands of children 
are excluded from secondary schools for want of 
accommodation. In the elementary schools over 
70,000 teachers are in charge of classes containing more 
than forty pupils, and in these schools there are over 


.11,000 teachers who have no professional qualifications 


and over 30,000 whose qualifications rank below a 
University entrance examination. Instead of seeking 
merely to reduce expenditure by slap-dash methods 
we ought to be asking whether we are distributing our 
outlay in the best possible manner. Are we spending 
too much on administration and inspection? Are we 
wasting money on school buildings ? Are we encouraging 
more and more of our citizens to believe that the State 
will relieve them of all expenditure on their children ? 
Are we tending to pay more attention to the machine 
than we pay to the product ? Can we, by a wise en- 
couragement of private enterprise in education, relieve 
the public funds and at the same time foster variety 
of method ? 
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Block Grants. 


It has been stated that in their evidence before 
Lord Meston's Committee, which was appointed some 
four years ago, to report on the question of Exchequer 
grants, the Board of Education expressed views in 
favour of percentage grants. The Committee has not 
issued its report, but an interesting and significant 
forecast has appeared. From this we learn that the 
report finds faults in all the usual forms of Exchequer 
aid, whether block grants, unit grants, or percentage 
grants. А new system is foreshadowed which will 
enable Parliament to know the total cost of each aided 
service, will limit the State's contribution to a definite 
ratio of the amount required to maintain a national 
standard of efficiency in each aided service, and will 
allow for variations in the rates from time to time, 
with provision for necessitous areas. Central control 
is to be reduced to a minimum and restricted to the 
enforcement of the general policy of Parliament. Areas 
are to be classified according to their needs so far as 
each aided service is concerned, and the proportion of 
cost to be met out of local revenue will depend mainly 
upon local demand for the service. We are told that 
the formula for this method would be very complex 
and the scheme as outlined certainly supports this 
gloomy prophecy. It is difficult to see why we cannot 
have a system based on the ascertained cost of educating 
children at each successive stage, with due provision 
for capital outlay and for necessitous areas. 


Music and Schools. 


In several districts there is growing activity in the 
provision of music for children. This does not mean 
that those concerned are trying to prattle in music 
for the benefit of the young. They are seeking, and with 
encouraging success, to make real music a thing to be 
understood and enjoyed by children. There has been 
an unfortunate difference in regard to musical instruction 
as between our elementary and secondary schools. In 
the former the practice of choral singing has been a 
feature of the curriculum for many years, but there 
has been of necessity hardly any study of instrumental 
music. In secondary schools, on the other hand, choral 
singing has often been neglected, although a select few 
have received lessons on the piano, the violin, or the 
organ as '' extras," under the tuition of a special teacher. 
The elementary schools have depended for their instruc- 
tion in choral singing upon the efforts of the ordinary 
staff, some of whom might be musical, although many 
were not. The new movement aims at developing the 
practice of choral singing in all schools, at raising the 
standard of performance, and at securing a better 
choice of music. In addition the pupils are taught the 
art of listening to music, and are introduced to the 
instruments of the orchestra. In this connection special 
mention should be made of the children's concerts 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent in London and by 
Dr. Adrian Boult in Birmingham. 
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The Grant and Salaries. 


At a conference held in London on Friday, March 12th, 
the representatives of local education authorities 
passed, with one dissentient, a resolution declaring 
that the authorities reserve their freedom to depart 
from the terms of the Burnham award in the event of 
changes to their detriment being made in the grant 
system. This resolution is probably intended to remind 
Lord Eustace Percy that he cannot demand that the 
authorities shall make bricks without straw. The 
authorities are strongly opposed to any abandonment 
of the percentage grants, and their resolution on salaries 
will bring to their support a large number of teachers. 
It seems to be fantastically difficult to settle the salaries 
question. Again and again we have seen a prospect of 
peace, but always there has sprung up some fresh 
obstacle. It is sometimes forgotten that the teachers 
have already accepted reductions to the extent of nearly 
ten per cent. We find Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P., 
declaring that the National Union of Teachers would 
rather see the children starve than accept a reduction 
in their own salaries. Urbane remarks of this kind are 
the reverse of helpful, and Mr. Hopkinson had better 
tell us how he proposes to ensure a supply of teachers 
for the schools if salaries are reduced. It may be that 
he would have no schools at all, but he cannot blame 
the teachers for the fact that Parliament has decided 
that all our young citizens shall receive efficient instruc- 
tion. 


A Problem. 

In the L.C.C. Junior Scholarships Examination, held 
last October, for children under eleven, the following 
problem was given: | 

“А number of children were invited to a Christmas 
party. Enough oranges were bought for each 
invited guest to have two. Some children were 
absent, so that a quarter of those present had 
a third orange. What portion of the children 
who were invited were present? "' 

Miss Elizabeth Banks, a sentimentalist who writes 
on education, has been holding up this problem to ridi- 
cule in America, and her comments seem to suggest 
that no child in London has a chance of secondary 
education unless he can handle those oranges properly. 
The truth is, of course, that the question is devised to 
bring out special ability. A number of children answered 
it correctly, although in ап American High School 
Miss Banks found that it was beyond the powers of all 
save a few of the pupils, even though they were five or 
six years older than the London youngsters. This proves 
nothing to the detriment of London education. Miss 
Banks would have universal State schools at all stages, 
with free education for everybody and no social dis- 
tinctions. Nobody, in fact, is to be permitted to be 
absent from her Christmas Party, and everybody will 
receive the same number of oranges whether they 
need them or not. 
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AN OLD SCHOOL PRIZE. 


By E. M. 


It is large and thin and heavy, with a red and gilt 
cover bedizened with an elaborate design of crosses and 
flowers, and storks swallowing snakes—rather Teutonic 
storks, I fear. On the flyleaf it has this impressive 
inscription : 

“ Presented by Mrs. Piper with much pleasure 
to Miss Wright, as an expression of 
approbation for diligence in every depart- 
ment, and uniform good conduct during 
the half-year.” 
The date is June 9th, 1849, when a “ half ” was a real 
half and not merely an Etonianism ; before the school 
year was frivolously divided into three terms. 

And now to examine the book thought suitable bv so 
august a lady for so exemplary a pupil. 

It is a collection of prose and poetry, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitford herself, no less ! who, in a very modest 
preface, returns her most earnest thanks to the “ Friends 
whose Contributions have given to this Volume its 
Literary Value," specializing, amongst others, “ Mrs. 
Osgood, our fair American," and '' Amelia Opie, that 
truest Friend," and, “ best and dearest, Miss Barrett," 
whose Romaunt of the Page takes pride of place in the 
volume. The dedication offers to a titled lady “ these 
stories of the Womanly Virtues and Affections, of which 
her own Life presents so Fair an Illustration." 

АП this preamble must have served to whet the 
literary appetite of the virtuous Miss Wright, who 
was next allowed to feast her eyes on a very com- 
prehensive list of contents, giving due honour to subject, 
author, painter, and engraver. АҺ, those beautiful steel 
engravings ! They have long vanished from the ken of 
modern illustrators, and with them all the elegant folks 
whom they depicted: the nuns, the novices, the young 
ladies disguised as pages—there are two of these in the 
dozen stories, a generous allowance—and all the other 
ladies with large eyes and almost imperceptible mouths, 
with ringlets and impossibly sloping shoulders and 
impossibly pointed fingers. Look out of the window 
at Miss Wimbledon, shingled and short-skirted, going 
by with her tennis racquets. What would her great- 
grandmother have thought of her ! 

And now for the letterpress. 

All the stories, like all the illustrations, have a singular 
family likeness. А young lady incredibly named 
Zulette, shielding her pet kid from wolves who prance 
on the other side of a Swiss cascade, might be own sister 
to the Greek wife, very much afflicted on the seashore, 
with a very dark night and a torch, and forked lightning 
in generous quantities out at sea, or to another lady 
Turkishly attired. Also there is “Тһе Coronation,” along 
poem, surprisingly (considering the title) devoted to the 
story of Elizabeth—that very Jeune Sibérienne whose 
adventures embittered the French lessons of the last gen- 
eration. But we are more attracted to “Тһе Buccaneer," 
written by the editress herself, and it may be worth while 
to examine this in a little more detail. 

The illustration—also, amazingly, entitled “ Тһе 
Buccaneer ’’—presents to us a dark-eyed damsel of con- 
siderable attractions, with an immense bead necklace, 
a flat straw hat, and the usual eves and shoulders. She 
wears a garland of flowers, and stands barefoot by a 
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tropical stream, intently regarding a very outsize 
miniature, about the size of a saucer. Consulting the 
story, we find that it takes place “ on the beautiful 
shores of Spanish America. Flowers of every hue hung 
from the tall rocks and the leafy palm trees, or enamelled 
the turfy ground, whilst birds and insects, gorgeous as 
flowers, flitted from blossom to blossom, or basked in the 
fervid rays of noon.” 

Well, well! It is a far cry to Spanish America from 
Three-Mile-Cross in Berkshire; and Miss Mitford has 
done her best with the less familiar scene. She evidently 
regarded it with complacency, for she adds—immediately 
after the above purple passage—'' How could evil deeds 
or evil thoughts spring into life'in such a scene ! ” 

But, alas! We come now, аНег this considerable 
preamble, to The Buccaneer himself, who has “а thin 
lip" and a pretty boat, the Stormy Petrel, and also 
"two dare-devils" : black Juan of Cales (with a 
stiletto) and the Bohemian giant Brandt (with a boar 
spear). Апа we have a scornfully, sneering planter— 
though we are never told what he plants— very anxious 
to put out of action a youth named Antonio, because he 
is the favourite page of the planter’s ward, Donna 
Gonsalva, whom the planter proposes to marry for her 
fortune. One fears that Antonio has but a poor chance, 
in the midst of so much scheming and villainy. 

But, aha! The villain had not reckoned on the 
miniature ! Donna Gonsalva, gazing devotedly on the 
portrait of her father, was lucky enough to touch a 
concealed spring, whereupon “ the locket flew open and 
disclosed a letter." (It was, in all conscience, large 
enough to contain several letters.) And this tells, most 
surprisingly, that Antonio is the brother of the Donna, 
and the owner of the estate which the planter is hoping 
to secure by a marriage with that young lady. What 
raptures ! “ The loving brother and sister were locked 
in each other's arms." After which Antonio, being a 
devout youth, left his newly-acquired relation, and 
“ prostrate before the statue of the Virgin Mother, 
found the spirit-calm which he wanted." Апа the 
reward of this devoutness on the one hand, and this 
villainy on the other, is duly reaped. For Don Pedro 
(the sneering planter) grows impatient while Antonio 
lingers at his shrine, and rashly rows out to the Stormy 
Petrel to find out why the planned assassination has not 
taken place; and, as he ‘ mounted the ship’s side, a 
boar spear and a stiletto entered his body. . . . The 
murderer had fallen by his own engine." 

Let us hope that Miss Wright was pleased with her 
prize, and that she duly thrilled and smiled and wept 
as Miss Mitford had intended her todo. Miss Wimbledon 
of to-day demands sterner stuff. 


SONGS FOR EVERYBODY. 

" More than Twice 55 Community Songs ” isa truly remarkable 
production, offering at the trifling cost of sixpence, a selection of 
the best songs of England and some other countries, with words 
and music all clearly printed and neatly boufid. Before long we 
shall expect to find this book in general use in schools, social 
gatherings, meetings of village institutes, and in every place 
where community singing is practised. The book is published 
by Hawkes and Son, Denman Street, London, W.1, who will 
send a copy post-paid to any of our readers in return for three 
penny stamps. 
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TO А BEE ІМ APRIL, FOUND DEAD 
BESIDE A FLOWER. 


By Lorp GORELL. 


I. 


О wearied worker, have you rest at last, 
Dead on the threshold of the summer's dower ? 
The April sun impelled you and in haste 
You ventured forth to rifle one more flower, 
To life's remembrance quickened : not for vou 
The thymy madness and the crowded hour 

Of warmth’s profusion new ; 
Far from the hive, your final journey done, 
Beside the moment's goal your rest 1s won. 


II. 


Relentless instinct, like a voice austere 
Crying upon the world that none should stay 
One wing-beat from endeavour when appear 
The first-filled blossoms, drove уои on your шау 
Against the wanton breeze : with not a thought 
Of outworn strength’s reluctance to obey, 
Daughter of zeal, you sought 

Yet one small load into the store to bring— 
And over your dead body laughs the spring. 


III. 


Away with pity! Never in your own, 

Or comrades’, labour found you a desire 

For question or complaint: life was a throne 

Of emulous intent, your spirit a-fire 

Ever to top achtevement ; to the more 

Beyond the much was roped your heart entire. 
A diadem you wore 

That man may envy—mind and body wrought 

Supremely one with your appointed lot. 


The Fate of the Circular. 


The President of the Board has withdrawn Circular 
1371, and Memorandum 44 is no longer to apply to the 
revised estimates for 1926-27. The latest statement 
by the President indicates that grants for 1926-27 will 
be paid on the existing basis. He is framing the estimate 
for the year on the revised estimates sent in by local 
authorities, but where an authority's estimate appears 
to him to be excessive he will confer with that authority 
and adjust its proposals before expenditure is incurred. 
Lord Eustace Percy is yielding to the pressure of local 
authoritics and teachers, and is showing a desire to 
consult them. If he had done this before the issue of 
Circular 1371 and Memorandum 44 he would have 
saved himself much trouble and much adverse criticism; 
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* A WEATHER-PROOF MIND." 
J. RAYMOND TOBIN. 


Getting off the tramcar the other morning I noticed 
him standing on the platform. I had seen him often 
and never without marking the unfailing serenity of his 
expression. His relations with everyone were of the 
happiest. There was about him that which compelled 
interest. He was blind. | 

As the conductor guided him from car to kerbstone 
Icaughta snatch of the conversation. 

“ It’s a lovely morning, isn't it ? ” 

'" Yes, thanks be to God." This latter from the 
sightless опе! 

* * * * * 

I was taken with complete surprise. His reply re- 
sounded within me until I felt that I must tell it to you 
and to everyone. It was a wonderful phrase ; at least, 
so I thought. It mocked me and put me to shame. 

My contact with such afflicted ones has been but 
slight. 'I would never have dreamt of offering the 
conductor's comment. Certainly not on a lovely morn- 
ing with the sun shining in a clear sky. The blind man's 
gráce à Dieu was electrical. It made me feel both a fool 
and a heathen. 

He was blind. But he was deriving a greater measure of 
enjoyment from the beauteous morn than I. He could 
sing with heart atune: ^" There's night and day, 
brother, sweet things ; sun and moon and stars, brother, 
all sweet things; there's likewise the wind on the 
heath." Although he had never seen the colour, the 
form and the harmony of the earth's fulness, he was a 
lover of Nature, and recognized therein the symbol of 
God. 

* * * * * 

The rain fell pitilessly and unceasingly. One of those 
mornings when I deliberately loiter over my breakfast, 
find the table talk unusually interesting, and set out for 
business with reluctance. Of course, I waslate. I knew 
that I must be. I just missed a car and the next was 
returning to thc depót in that exasperating way that 
cars have on rainy days. Uncomfortably wet and 
thoroughly miserable when another arrived, I managed 
to squeeze іп. The conductor's pity outweighed those 
other emotions that arise when one is hot and bothered. 

Everyone looked as though he would have had 
difficulty in saying “ Good morning.” No, not everyone ; 
for the blind man chanced to be on the car again. 

He retained his serenity. He, alone, scemed content 
and happy. I felt that had I dared to speak in com- 
plaining tones of the weather he would have said `* God 
wills it," or reminded me that “ each teardrop makes 
some flow'ret blow.” 

* * * * * 

I continued to frown. But the frown was occasioned . 
now by this new and puzzling thought: Which of us, 
he or 1, was blind? 


“FOOL PROOF METHODS." 


“ They're proof against folly,” the pundits have said, 
““ Because any ass can apply “т”; 
But surely the meaning is properly read : 
“ They prove those are donkeys who try “ет.” 


W. 
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AUBREY. 
By H. C. DENT. 


I spotted him two minutes after I entered the school 
on my first morning; a biggish boy for his age, and 
somewhat ungainly, but quick and active in a boisterous 
way. Not bad looking, though his features were large 
and irregular. Untidy, but not distressingly so; his 
stockings were neatly gartered, and he was clean. 

He pushed roughly through a group of chatterers, 
and addressed me cheerily, almost impudently. He had 
brown eyes. 

“ That’s the boy I want," I decided at once. Тһе 
eyes convinced me. In their steady clearness gleamed 
both courage and honesty. 

Strange how the eyes reveal the soul. I would trust 
eyes when every other feature proved false. Particularly 
brown eyes. Blue eyes are so often hard, grey, in- 
decisive ; but in brown eyes there is a guarantee of 
loyalty and of largeness of soul. 

I needed the help of that boy, and I knew he would 
give it me. Mine was to be a difficult task, the taking 
in hand of some sixty or seventy youngsters who had 
been both neglected and pampered. They were said 
to be silly and undisciplined. . . . But they were all 
under 12 years of age. 

““ Give us a child for the first seven years of its life," 
said the old Jesuits, “ and you can do what you like 
with it afterwards." There is pregnant truth in the 
saying. That is why the work of а schoolmaster who 
values character above rubies is so bitterly hard. That 
is why school masters who prefer to teach older boys 
make so grave a mistake. The real, the vitally interesting 
work, is that with pre-adolescent boys. 

I met Aubrey again an hour later. Aubrey is not his 
real name, but I am pleased to think it suits him. 
He came up to me as I sat in front of one of my new 
classes and asked me a question, tapping the desk with a 
pencil as he spoke. Не always does that; and the 
more brilliant the suggestion he is about to make the 
more insistently he taps. 

“ Do you think, sir," he asked, “ we shall be able 
to have football, sir, this afternoon ! ” 

I replied that I thought we should. 

““ Because, you see, sir, I thought perhaps if we 
could, sir, I could pick the teams for you this time, 
sir, because it would be rather difficult for you, sir, as 
you don't know us very well, sir.” 

I have never been able to cure Aubrey of using the 
word “ sir " every time he takes breath. I don't know 
that I have tried very hard ; the trick is so essentially 
characteristic of Aubrey, as is the pencil tapping. 

He chose the teams, and chose them rather well. 
Naturally he assumed the captaincy of one of them, but 
his side was not noticeably stronger than the other. 
It won, but that was because Aubrey captained it, and 
not because it had greater football ability. Everything 
that Aubrey captains is successful. He is not a good 
footballer, but he is unsparing of himself and of his 
men; he is not a profound scholar, but woe betide any 
member of his class who is not working his very hardest 
when Aubrey is in charge. His discipline is far stricter 
than mine ; yet everyone loves him. 


He quickly made good his right to the position of 
responsibility I intended him to take. He was appointed 
form captain ; then captain of the junior school, on 
trial. But there was no real need for a period of pro- 
bation ; Aubrey was, I imagine, born with a sense of 
responsibility. 

He took his duties most seriously, and at once 
organized a band of monitors for routine duties in 
school and on the field. The task of each monitor was 
carefully particularized. Апа those tasks had to be 
carried out, ог... I overhead him one day talking to a 
defaulter. 

“ Look here, I didn't give you this job to fool about 
with." 

There was no reply. 

““ Did you see all the windows opened this morning ? ”’ 

Apparently not, for half an hour later there was a 
paper on the notice board announcing the appointment 
of a new window monitor. There is short shrift for in- 
efficiency in Aubrey's scheme of things. The word 
“monitor ” was spelt “ moniter,” but the windows have 
been opened with punctilious regularity ever since that 
incident. 

The scavenger was an official who worried Aubrey 
considerably in those early days; in spite of repeated 
changes he could not achieve his ideal. Small boys are 
always untidy, and when paper is left lying about on 
the floor it has to be cleared up after lesson hours. It is 
difficult for a scavenger, who has been in school for 
ages, and whose feet are itching to kick a ball, to 
remember his duty. 

The climax came when the head master's wife brought 
a visitor down to see our classrooms. School had 
finished for the day, and the boys had gone, but she was 
met by Aubrey in the corridor. (I think Aubrey lives 
in the junior school. He attends at the boarding house 
for meals, and I have it on good authority that he 
sleeps there, but at all other times he seems to be 
prowling, vigilant, round his little kingdom.) 

“ Would you like to show us the junior school, 
Aubrey ? " she asked. 

Technically such a request is a gracious command ; 
but Aubrey has the courage that can rise to supremest 
heights. 

“Н youll excuse me, please, Mrs. Knight," he 
replied, “Га rather not. You see, the fellows have 
left the place in rather a mess to-day, and I'd much 
rather you saw it when it was tidy. It isn't usually in 
a mess." 

And the head master's wife, who understands boys, 
went away without inspecting the junior school. 

There was a big row next day over those untidy 
rooms. I made it, at Aubrey's request. When I had 
finished he instituted co-operative scavenging. In- 
dividualism had failed. 

He will never succeed in what is professionally 
called "school work." His French master assures me 
that he simply hasn't got the language sense. He will 
probably reduce his Latin master, when he gets one, to 
a profane despair. I look after his English, and I know 
the feeling. Yet he sends home to his mother, who lives 
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in the West Indies, tremendous letters ; letters of four, 
five, six pages. And he writes every week. He wrote to 
me once; it took me an hour or more to decipher the 
letter, which at first sight appeared unintelligible. But 
when I set to work there was any amount of keen 
observation and lively descriptive power hidden away 
in that mass of untidy, ill-spelt scribble. He is editing 
a magazine now, and has solved the problem of his 
illiteracy by hiring a scribe (some eight months his 
junior), to whom he dictates his copy. The result is 
excellent. 


And he can lecture. When I started lectures in the 
junior school the experiment all but failed in the first 
quarter of an hour. Eight lecturers volunteered from 
the class, and in turn stood forth boldly—to blush, to 
stammer, and to retire crestfallen. The audience became 
openly contemptuous, and jeered each unfortunate to 
his place. Then came Aubrey. I feared greatly for him ; 
if he failed, how would he topple from his high estate ! 
But he did not fail; for half an hour—twice as long as 
the other eight lecturers had occupied between them— 
he talked steadily, and lucidly, about his father’s 
business. Не held his audience every moment in- 
terested ; often they were laughing, and sometimes 
breathless. Не spoke without notes. Не was eleven 
years and six months old when he delivered his first 
lecture, and he had not seen his father's business since 
he was seven. 


His powers of organization are amazing. 


“Don’t you think, sir," he tapped out to me one 
morning, “it would be much better, sir, when we cal] 
the roll in the morning, sir, if the boys had numbers ? ": 


I saw no particular virtue in the scheme, but I never 
repress Aubrey’s inventiveness if possible ; and numbers 
the boys became. So now Number 17 is late, or Number 
23 is absent. I have since seen the reason for the change ; 
it takes less time each day to prepare a list of numbers 
than a list of names. I had been complaining mildly 
that the roll was not called always as quickly as I 
thought it might be; numbers was Aubrey's answer 
to my complaint. 


This question of time had cropped up before. Under 
our system—or, rather, under Aubrey's—every boy 
in the junior school receives a clean sheet of blotting 
paper at the beginning of each week, and, if he needs it, 
a fresh nib. Inkwells are refilled at the same time. I 
found that the monitors were taking most of the first 
lesson оп Monday over this distribution, and so I 
mentioned the matter to Aubrey. 


“ Very good, sir,' was his only response, and I 
wondered—I was inexperienced then in Aubrey's ways 
—whether or no it would be very good. The next 
Saturday morning I happened, quite by accident, to 
visit my classrooms after school was over. On every 
desk lid lay a clean sheet of blotting paper and a fresh 
nib. The distribution problem was solved. 


He organized the junior school library, spending 
hours cataloguing it on a weird alphabetical system of 
his own. І never have quite made head or tail of his 
arrangement, but it seems to satisfy everybody. It 
took him about three weeks of concentrated hard work 
I know. In the end he produced triumphantly a complete 
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list of the books in the library, and announced that every 
book was numbered. He then proceeded to organize 
the readers of the library ; he fixed the times at which 
they could borrow books, and personally marshalled 
them into a queue at those times. Only two borrowers 
were allowed in front of the shelves—and in about 
forty-five seconds the choice of a book had to be made, 
or the dilatory one was banished to the remote end of 
the queue. There were protests, but the reply was 
unvarying: “ Y’ought to know what book y'want 
before y'come here. What's the catalogue for? " The 
method has its defects, but it enables Aubrey and his 
librarians to deal with twenty borrowers—the average 
daily number—in rather less than ten minutes. | 


He has organized the games; he has organized the 
stationery cupboard (which under my care, was a very 
disorganized place); he has even organized his white 
mice, so that they no longer dine in their sleeping 
apartment, and sleep in their dining-room. 


Aubrey impresses the staff no less than the boys. I 
went into a classroom the other day and found the table 
there heaped with an enormous collection of pictures 
torn from magazines. (We are great on pictures in the 
junior school; we hope one day to have 10,000, and to 
be able to illustrate all our work.) 


“Good gracious ! " I exlaimed to the form master, 
“ whatever have you been doing with all these ! ” 


He is a clever youngster, that master, always up to 
some interesting and novel device for luring his kiddies 
along the thorny paths of knowledge. But he dis- 
claimed responsibility at once. 


“ Nothing to do with me," he said. “ Aubrey put them 
there; I don't know what he's going to do with them, 
but I daren't move them without his permission.” 


It turned out that Aubrey had decided that the walls 
in that particular classroom меге not sufficiently 
decorated with pictures, and that after school he himself 
was going to look into the matter. As he had a few 
minutes to spare before school he had brought in his 
materials. 


He will make a rare business man, will Aubrey. He 
always has those ' few minutes to spare." Тһе small 
boy's invariable excuse for work neglected or scamped 
is that he “ hadn't time." It is an excuse not rarely 
justified in these days of crowded life, but it is an excuse 
that Aubrey never makes. He possesses the invaluable 
secret—the true philosopher's stone—of how to do more 
than any of his fellows, and yet always to have a 
mysterious reserve of spare time. І envy him; I have 
coveted that secret all my life, but it eludes me still. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—one day І may learn it from 
Aubrey. He has already taught me many things. 


We have to part soon, for he goes into the senior 
school in a month or two ; but he will always have time, 
I am quite sure, to visit me occasionally. It may be that 
in future years he will come into my room, and with the 
aid of a pencil tap out some of his difficulties and his 
troubles—he has had none yet—and that I may be able 
to help him. Then I shall tell him how much he helped 
me in the far-off days when he and І-іп that order of 
merit—ran the junior school. 


$ ——— Óó — — қ... ee — а. қ. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Bv T. AND В. 


XII.—TEACHERS AS CITIZENS AND SECURITY OF TENURE. 


DEAR W., 

So you have joined a golf club. Loud cheers! You 
should tell the insurance people and they will probably 
give you better rates on account of the increase in the 
expectancy of your life. You are on the way to become 
a member of the New Health Society, that sane body 
which is going to play the very devil with the doctors, 
since it substitutes fresh air, sunshine and sensible food 
for the nostrums of the faculty. You will meet at the 
golf club people of other walks in life, many of whom 
don’t like schoolmasters. You may succeed in living this 
prejudice down, and in time may even achieve the dis- 
tinction of being called “ Bill." One thing will strike 
you, and that is the spirit of cameraderte that the Britisher 
has for those in his team, or lodge, or club. You must 
not say the “ brethren " if you are not a Mason; the 
craft appears to have the patent rights of this simple 
word; but you may in time be one of the “ boys," 
and it will do you a lot of good. Educational people 
grow up too rapidly. They are ancient at thirty, and 
often love-lorn at twenty-five, but the average British 
stockbroker, merchant, lawyer, or manufacturer never 
becomes so stiff and angular, so prim and mummified 
as your don or pedagogue or school ma'am. Children 
too, have a suspicion that teachers are not exactly 
human, that they can teach but not play. It comes asa 
shock when they find that a companionable jolly man 
they have met in a holiday place is, in fact, one of the 
teaching tribe. It seems too astounding to be true. . 

The other day a distinguished poet proposed to found 
a friendly society in which all sorts and conditions of 
men and women might meet to admire art and music and 
landscape. He explained that the village governess was 
not accepted by the county folks and was dreaded by 
the small farmers. The society was to cure all this and 
produce liberty, equality, and fraternity in quite big 
pieces. I wonder ! I should have said that if the county 
folks do not want to be friendly with the school ma'am 
the new society would only give them an opportunity 
оғ showing her a different variety of social disapproval, 
a more subtle snubbing in fact. But if she is not welcome 
in the farmhouses it is her own fault. Loneliness is the 
extreme penalty of selfishness, where it is not, as T. 
tells you, the price of professional proficiency. If we 
have something to give—jokes, sympathy, smiles, or 
even information—we find the opportunity of giving it. 
Teachers are too fond of asking for what is known as 
respect. The only respect any of us is entitled to is that 
which we earn by our behaviour (in its scientific sense) 
towards others. Education is a preparation for life, 
and if we are to guide others we must live abundantly 
ourselves. Books may help us if we are catholic in our 
tastes and not too eclectic in our reading. We cannot 
expect our pupils to be adventurous unless we have 
courage, too. Perhaps the present reported schoolboys' 
love of a safe job is caught from a teacher with a steady 
employment out of the rain. That is one reason why I 
object to the inspection by Board of Education or Local 
"Authorities. The teachers have under the very eyes 


фири; 


it necessary to pass such a resolution ? 


of their pupils to submit to a certain criticism of their 
work, and a mild acceptance of this official overlordship. 
The teachers are being '' put through it," and the children 
know it. They know, also, that the teachers resent the 
process, but cannot without risk of rudeness or in- 
subordination make their own views clear to inspectors. 
It is quite certain that we ought most strongly to 
protest against any questioning or criticism of the 
teacher taking place in the classroom, or even in the 
corridors through which the childrem are passing. Or, 
if this does take place we should determine that there 
should be no lack of courage in the teacher's reply. 
А school with feeble folks as teachers will produce 
rabbits for pupils. Conferences on questions of method 
held on neutral territory and where both inspectors 
and teachers were {тее to speak their minds would 
seem to be much more likely to be successful. 

I believe that as head master of а secondary school 
you should do all you can to improve the conditions of 
work of all teachers, whether in elementary or secondary 
schools. In fact, it is quite demonstrable that until the 
elementary school has (1) separate classrooms for 
separate classes; (2) proper equipment for practical 
studies; (3) a full supply of necessary books for each 
(4) a good school library; and (5) suitable 
playing fields, it is not properly equipped as a school 
of any kind. 

At present, the only well-equipped schools are 
secondary, and there is, therefore, some force in the 
slogan “secondary education for all" Т. will keep 
you up to a full sense of loyalty to the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, and rightly so. It may 
be my lot only to be remembered as a teacher conscious 
of great opportunities and slender performances, and 
dreaming of a college of teachers, perhaps Royal or 
Imperial, but ever attempting to serve the children of 
the nation. 

Yours, B. 
My DEAR W., 


Had I noticed that the Council of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters passed in January 
last a resolution calling for more security of tenure ? 
I had not. Your letter prompted me to look it up, and 
I find it runs as follows :— | 

‘“ That in the opinion of this Council the conditions 
of tenure in secondary schools are unsatisfactory, 
and every endeavour should be made to obtain 
adequate security of tenure." 

Do I not think it strange that at this time of day the 
Council of the Assistant Masters should have considered 
It 15 passing 
strange—the affairs of the I.A.A.M. are generally 
managed with such admirable, practical common sense. 
Do I not think that there is too much security of tenure 
in educational posts? I agree. This affirmative answer 
applies not only to teaching posts in Universities and 
schools of all grades, but also to administrative (certainly 
not excluding inspectorial) posts. 
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Taking the case of secondary schools, I admit that in 
the early days of the L.A.A.M. there was not nearly 
enough security of tenure, and it was largely (there 
were, of course, other factors which I cannot go into 
now) due to the exertions of that Association that a 
change was brought about. Тһе pendulum has now 
swung too far in the direction of absolute security. 
Whatever the theoretical power of dismissal possessed 
by head masters, governing bodies, or local education 
authorities, actual dismissals are few and far between. 
Unjust dismissals are extraordinarily rare, and the 
degree of inefficiency which is punished by dismissal 
nearly always has to be almost sensational. For every 
unjust dismissal, there are at least a hundred hopelessly 
inefficient duds retained when, in the interests of the 
boys, they ought to be dismissed. You will ask, do I 
advocate their dismissal? In theory, yes (even dud head 
masters), but in practice humanity forbids. They have, 
for various reasons, been allowed to remain so long 
that it would now be sheer cruelty of which only a 
(perhaps I had better not mention his name) with no 
bowels of mercy is capable, to thrust them into the ranks 
of the unemployed and unemployable. They are a 
legacy of the evil past, and must be suffered with as 
much patience as possible. 

But now that reasonable salaries and pensions are 
paid it is up to all who have the power of appointment 
to do their level best to prevent the entry of duds 
into the teaching profession. In view of the fact that 
after a teacher has been put on the permanent staff, 
the degree of inefficiency which in practice leads to 
dismissal has, as I have already said, to be almost sen- 
sational, the greatest care should be taken not to confirm 
in his appointment any one whose performance in the 
probationary year (which is now nearly universal) is 
doubtful. I do not myself think that enough care is at 
present taken. Unless there is reasonable certainty 
that the probationer will develop into an efficient teacher, 
his appointment ought not to be confirmed. When in 
doubt, don't confirm. Of course, there are cases where, 
although a hash has been made of the probationary year, 
it is believed that a second chance ought to be given. It 
is nearly always best that the second chance should be 
given in another school, where he should be on probation 
again. 

Far more numerous, of course, than the absolutely 
inefficient are those whom an inspector friend of mine 
calls the “reasonably inefficient." These test the 
mettle of a head master keenly. The method of dealing 
with them must vary with the individual. I have 
known cases when teachers have improved enormously 
when brought right up against the suggestion of dis- 
missal. 

A case which is nearly as worrying as inefficiency is 
that of a good man showing slackness in the latter stage 
of his career. He takes little liberties, for example. He 
develops a habit of unpunctuality in going to his 
class. Or he sets insufficient written work. Or he is 
dilatory and careless in correcting it. Or, as head of a 
department, he pockets the extra emolument without 
rendering the service for which the extra emolument is 
given. Such a case is most awkward to deal with, and 
I am not competent to give advice upon it. 

But there is one thing I can say. If you carry out 
the advice which I gave in one of the first letters I wrote 


you after your appointment and “ keep your distance ” 
--іп the sense which I explained—you will find all these 
cases (they will always be extremely difficult) less 
difficult than if you admit your staff to “ terms of equal 
friendship "—again in the sense which I explained. I 
recognized at the time that if you adopted my advice 
you would be lonely. Since then, I noticed in John 
Masefield’s “бага Harker” the striking phrase “As lonely 
as a captain " (of a ship). It is profoundly true. (By 
the way, you know, I suppose, that the captain of a ship 
addresses even an apprentice as “ Mr." A school master, 
vitally concerned as he is with discipline, ought to study 
carefully even the etiquette of the services in which 
discipline is vital. There is always some deep reason 
behind it.) But this loneliness has its compensations 
when such difficulties as I have mentioned arise. 
“ Taking one consideration with another, a head master's 
life is not a happy one." 
Yours ever, T. 


GLEANINGS. 


Secondary Education in U.S.A. 


The following is taken from the "New Republic ” of 
March 10th. It gives a view of secondary education in 
America as affected by University examination require- 
ments. It may lead us to consider our own position. 

‘In general it is fair to say that our secondary educa- 
tion is our worst best, the kindergarten and the graduate 
school sharing the honors of the best. The kindergarten 
is excellent because at that age children are too young 
to be forced ; they appeal to the imagination as children, 
and oblige us to let them be ; and anyhow the Froebels 
and Pestalozzis and Montessoris have shamed us into 
some show of humanity. The graduate school is also 
excellent, because there students are adults and can no 
longer be compelled and prepared: they have arrived, 
and we have to give them straight stuff. But secondary 
education remains in limbo. Ог purgatory, for after all 
the conditions under which it is conducted have been 
laid down by the universities through their college 
entrance examination boards. The nemesis of secondary 
education has been college preparation : forced cramming 
to meet formal conditions set by other and higher 
institutions in which the secondary teachers have 
had no representation.” 


The Unwritten Law. 
The unwritten law that boys must play for the school 


' teams when required to do so and for no other has been 


broken. A boy in a secondary school instead of playing 
for his school football team played for a professional 
team. The case has been reported to the Head Masters' 
Association and the Football Association. 

* * * 


The conditions of competition for the 1926 State 
Scholarships are set out in Form IV from the Board of 
Education. Candidates must have been under 18 (if 
girls, under 19) on July 31st, 1925. Information can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Board of Education, S.W. 


— —————— 
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. TEACHING IN CANADA. 
By JAMES CROMBIE. 


It has been the writer’s lot to spend about two years 
as a teacher in various parts of Canada. During that 
time he acquired an insight into the educational 
system and the conditions, financial and other, of 
teaching work. 


Educational System. 


Education in Canada is entirely under the control 
of the provincial governments. Each province has its 
own Education Department responsible for the control 
of education and the conditions of teaching. It follows 
that conditions, so far as they affect the teacher, differ, 
to some extent, in the various provinces. 

The Collegiate Institute in Canada corresponds to our 
high school. The term high school is usually applied to a 
village school which undertakes to carry through the 
first year or two of the high school programme. The 
city elementary school resembles our own. The same 
may be said of the village school, but by reason of the 
relatively small attendance in these schools each 
teacher is responsible for two or three grades in the same 
room. 

It is the rural school, however, which predominates 
in Canada, and half the schools in the country are of 
this type. They may be five, ten or even twenty miles 
from a railroad station. A few farm houses are scattered 
round about, and, unless a separate residence is pro- 
vided, the teacher will board in one of these. The 
schools are one-roomed, wooden erections, and are 
usually painted white. Each school is provided with a 
flag pole, and, during school hours, the Union Jack 
flutters from the top. 

Schools of this kind are mainly financed by rates 
levied on the district. The Provincial Department of 
Education supplements this by a small grant. There 
are great differences in the financial position of these 
schools, determined by the prosperity or otherwise of 
the district. Some are so poverty-stricken that they are 
unable to pay the teacher's salary ! They ask him to wait 
until after harvest, when the rates can be more easily 
collected. 

Each district selects a board of three trustees, who are 
responsible for looking after the school in the interests of 
the ratepayers. Between the attentions of these gentle- 
men and those of the inspector the teacher has some- 
times a difficult task. He or she (it 1s usually she) has 

to be something of a diplomatist as well as a teacher. 
The security of the position depends largely on the 
nature of the relations established with the trustees. 
If these are pleasant, all is well. 

The junior school is divided into eight grades. In 
Grade 8 the children take examination, and, if they pass, 
they receive a diploma which entitles them to enter the 
high school. The examination is a severe test, par- 
ticularly for children in the rural schools. The papers are 
corrected by examiners appointed by the Department of 
Education. The usual subjects are English, Geography, 
History (British and Canadian), Mathematics, Hygiene, 

and two of the following: Agriculture, Music, Drawing. 


Standard of Education. 


A widespread belief exists in Canada that the British 
system of education is superior to their own. This is 
an amiable and sentimental form of self-depreciation, 
since in the matter of buildings and equipment, Canadian 
schools are in general far in advance of ours. There is a 
collegiate institute in an Ontario township of 30,000 
inhabitants which rivals in its structure and furnishing 
the best high schools he has seen in this country. 

Possibly the idea of inferiority may be due to two 
causes. One is that the rural school, which the majority 
of Canadian children attend, with one teacher for all 
grades and all subjects, cannot compete with more 
specialized schools. Further, even in town and village 
schools, the attitude towards the child’s progress differs 
from ours. The children are encouraged but rarely 
driven. Corporal punishment is very rare, and yet 
discipline is perfect. This difference in attitude affects 
the course no doubt of formal study, but the children 
find that school is a happy place. 

In Canada the people do not devote any appreciable 
portion of their time to intellectual pursuits. A walk 
through the streets of Toronto or Montreal reveals the 
absence of book-shops. A so-called book store is fre- 
quently a musical instrument shop, which carries some 
American magazines and popular novels as a side line. 
This lack of book supplies is not a reflection upon the 
standard of education at school or college. Canadians are 
too busy for bookish pursuits; they have too many 
tasks at their hand. 


Provincial Differences. 

The Province of Ontario is the leader in educational 
matters. This may be accounted for by the fact that it 
is an old province and the educational system has been 
established for some time. On the other hand, in 
Quebec, which is just as old, education is in a backward 
state. The bilingual difficulty explains this to a certain 
extent. Also, in the country schools particularly, the 
Catholic Church has a large share in the control of the 
schools. 

Between the three prairie provinces, Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan, there is little difference. Manitoba, 
the oldest, is probably the most advanced. All have a 
vast number of rural schools. Interest in higher educa- 
tion is widespread, and progress will be rapid. The 
present high school syllabus is an extremely ambitious 
one. In fact, it is so badly overcrowded that it cannot 
be carried out properly. In Saskatchewan, with a 
population of nearly 800,000, there are about 10,000 
teachers and 5,000 schools. 


The Teacher's Work. 

The teacher in Canada does not occupy the dignified 
and secure position which he has at home. The profession 
is frequently used as a stepping-stone to something else. 
The men try to branch into business. The girls, cast into 
a farming community with a considerable number of 
bachelors, have an excellent chance to get married. Of 
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this opportunity they avail themselves to the full. 
The average teaching life in Saskatchewan is under two 
years, and generally a school has a fresh teacher every 
year. 


The rural teacher's education has usually stopped at 
the third or fourth year of high school. According to 
their educational standing,. and the time which they 
spent in Normal School, they are certificated as first, 
second, and third-class teachers. This grading, however, 
has little relation to real teaching capacity. 


The usual salary is $1,000 (£200), but in Quebec it is 
generally less. Increments may bring it up to $1,200 
(£240). Sometimes, instead of going up, the salary comes 
down. That, as well as the teacher's tenure of the post, 
depends upon the school trustees. There are no super- 
annuation schemes. 


What has been said about rural schools applies, more 
or less, to village schools. Town schools give better 
remuneration and the conditions are much more 
pleasant. High school teaching is really worth while. 
The salary may commence at about 7400, and rise to 
· £600, with superannuation schemes in general operation. 


Employment. 

In Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, a 
teacher from Britain, if he is properly qualified, is 
granted a probationary certificate without further 
examination or training. Їп these provinces a pass 
degree and normal training entitle one to first-class and 
high school certificates. In Ontario, however, only a 
temporary first-class would be granted. To make this 
permanent normal school examinations have to be 
passed. For this reason Ontario can hardly be recom- 
mended to the teacher from Britain. In addition, the 
supply of teachers is far in excess of the demand. 
Quebec, with the exception of the large towns, is also 
difficult by reason of bilingual demands. The choice is 
thus narrowed to one of the prairie provinces. 


. Even in the west, however, there is no scarcity of 
teachers, and the authorities are taking steps to raise 
the entrance standard. Moreover, unless one is successful 
in getting into a town or high school, there is little to 
recommend the life. A rural school board will telephone 
to an agency for a teacher as one might order a pound 
of butter from the grocer. With these conditions, there 
can be little professional security or dignity. But to 
those with a taste for adventure or a touch of the 
wanderlust, the life may appeal. 


GREEK PoTTERY: by C. Dugas. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 


An excellent introduction and guide to one of the most fas- 
cinating sides of ancient Greek life and art, written by a French 
and translated by an English expert. Тһе first part contains ап 
admirable account of the manufacture, the shapes, and the uses 
of Greek vases ; the second gives a clear, although of necessity 
brief, account of the pre-Hellenic, the archaic, the Athenian and 
the Hellenistic periods. There are nearly a hundred illustrations, 
a good bibliography and a full index, while the price is extremely 
moderate. Such a book as this should be in every school library, 
for it opens out a new field of beauty. Personally, I should 
like to see in every school a vase room, a coin room, a sculpture 
room, and a temple room, each having on its walls the best 
reproductions obtainable. Then we might hope for a definite 
improvement in national taste. F.A.W 
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THE SPELL OF MEDIAVAL MSS. 


What is it that makes the study of medieval MSS. 
so fascinating to some теп? 

Partly, no doubt, it is the glamour of circumstance. 
The greatest collections of MSS. are to be found in 
lovely places—college libraries, cathedral buildings, 
Duke Humphrey’s library at Oxford; even the MS. 
room of the British Museum has a certain flavour of 
romance, if only because, like Abdiel, “ faithful. found 
amid the faithless,” it is quiet amid so much noise. 
Any excuse for spending many hours in such places 15 
welcome. Moreover, academic authorities, however 
inhuman in other respects, usually understand the laws 
of hospitality ; the student will not easily forget the 
master of a college who, not content with providing 
him with all the tools of his craft, also lightened his 
labour by a courteous welcome to his board. 

But there is far more in it than this. The appeal of 
MSS.—as distinct from books—surely lies precisely in 
the fact that each one of them is a human document ; 
it may be plain or beautiful to look at, but it was made 
and written entirely by the hands of men; and often 
the scribe and the binder have left the mark of their 
minds upon it, too, as surely as the author himself. 
It must be admitted that the idiosyncrasies of the 
binder, when they are remarkable, are usually regrettable 
—they are seen in pages misplaced, or marginal notes 


cut off, but the scribe is often a valuable ally. He will 


conclude his work with a pious ejaculation : Sst scriptor 
sanus, sil benedicta manus, and the date when the task was 
done; or a note saying who had ordered the book, and 
where it was written; even when he gives no precise 
information he often contributes to our delight by 
drawing faces of men and beasts in the margin—such 
faces as we have all drawn when we desired to be 
occupied otherwise than we were. Moreover, the various 
owners of MSS. may live still in their books. Sometimes 
there is a note saying that the MS. was bought from a 
well-known Oxford bookseller, and later bequeathed by 
the owner to his college library for the use of students 
too poor to buy their own books, or, perhaps, there is an 
injunction that this book, with a bundle of others, is to 
be called for at York by a country parson from à lonely 
parish on the moors. Nor did owners scruple to vent 
their political or religious opinions on their books; 
there may be а scribbled line in the margin: “ Note 
this against Master John Wyclif’’; and the name of 
“ St. Thomas of Canterbury ” is often savagely erased 
throughout a MS. which once belonged to an ardent 
Protestant. And all this is in addition to the appeal of 
the book itself, which may be great or little, but which 
is none the less for being of long standing. 

* Yet it is doubtful whether even this wealth of human 
interest is the last word on the charm of MSS. Deeper 
still than our love for our fellowman, our reverence 
for our forbears, lies the primeval lust of battle—an 
utterlv irrational pleasure in wrestling with a difficulty. 
And it is not easy to read MSS. So it is that they exercise 
their spell; they invite by the charm of their surround- 
ings, by the warmth of the humanity bound up in them ; 
and then, when the pleasure begins to cloy, they catch 
and hold their reader by the deepest and subtlest lure 
of all—the ancient joy of a fight. cox 
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SOME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CRITICISMS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By VICTOR E. PERRY. 


In his preface to “ Shakespeare,” published in 1768, 
Dr. Johnson writes: “ The great contention of criticism 
is to find the faults of the moderns, and the beauties of 
the ancients. While an author is yet living we estimate 
his powers by his worst performance and when he is 
dead we rate them by his best." 

However true this may be, and it is true of many 
critics, it seems very strange to us that at one time it 
was equally applicable to the critics who were con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare, or who flourished during 
the succeeding half-century. Shakespeare's plays have 
become more than just a portion of our literature ; they 
are part of our English nationality. Only with an effort 
can one realize that, at one time, they were new plays ; 
and it almost requires a second effort to imagine that, at 
that time, they were subjected to the criticism which no 
new author escapes. Pepys, in March, 1672, was present 
at the performance of “ Romeo and Juliet.” He 
described the play as “ the worst he had ever heard.” 
Again, after seeing ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream," at 
the King’s Theatre, he wrote: “ We saw ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ which I had never seen before, nor 
shall ever see again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever I saw in my life.” 

Four years later he read ‘‘ Othello,” of which he said : 
“I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play; 
but having so lately read ‘ The Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ it seems a mean thing." “Тһе Adventures of 
Five Hours ” was a translation from a play by Calderon, 
the celebrated Spanish dramatist, who died in 1681. 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor ” did not please Pepys 
“іп no part of it" ; and “ Twelfth Night ” he describes 
as the weakest play “ that ever I beheld on the stage "' ; 
while “Тһе Tempest” he describes as “ full of so good 
variety that I cannot be more pleased almost in a 
comedy, only the seaman’s part a little too tedious. The 
play has no great wit, yet good above ordinary plays." 

Thomas Rymer, who was appointed historiographer 
to the king in 1692, wrote: “ Іп the neighing of ап 
horse, or in the growling of a mastiff, there is a meaning, 
there is as lively expression and, may I say, more 
humanity than many times in the tragical flights of 
Shakespeare.” 

Іп spite of all that the critics could or did say during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, Shakespeare’s 
plays became increasingly popular. Probably the first 
critic to perceive that by his criticism of Shakespeare he 
might raise the anger of the English people was Charles 
Gildon. Nothing daunted, however, he says : “ Lucillus 
was the incorrect idol of the Roman times, Shakespeare 
of ours.” Gildon died in 1723. Two years before his 
death a book entitled “ The Laws of Poetry, as laid 
down by the Duke of Buckingham in his ‘Essay on 
Poetry '; by the Earl of Roscommon in his “ Essay оп 
Translated Verse, and by the Lord Lansdowne on 
‘Unnatural Flights in Poetry, Explained апа 
Illustrated, " was published. The following are extracts 
from his work : 

2 That famous soliloquy which has been so cried up 

in ‘Hamlet’ has no more to do there than a 

description of the grove and altar of Diana mentioned 

by Horace. 


“The long and tedious soliloquy of the bastard 
Falconbridge, in the play of ‘ King John’ just after 
his being received as the natural son of Coeur de Lion, 
is not only impertinent to the play, but extremely 
ridiculous. To go through all the soliloquies of 
Shakespeare would be to make a volume on this single 
head. But this I can say in general, that there is not 
one in all his works that can be excused by nature or 
reason." 

The adverse criticism hurled at Shakespeare by some 
critics during the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
early eighteenth centuries was probably due to the effect 
of the French school of thought upon the English critics 
of that time. Boileau's “Art Poetique," to some extent 
the outcome of his literary discussions with La Fontaine, 
Moliére, Racine and Chapelle had been accepted by the 
French as the authority upon all points of literary style. 
He believed entirely in the classics of Greece and Rome 
as models of good literature, and in plain good sense, 
rather than the Italian extravagances which had in- 
fluenced not only the French but also the English writers. 
Without this there could have been no “ Euphues." 
But his laws were too rigid to be of any use in English. 
Hence our English critics, distrusting anything not 
constructed on classical models and confined to the 
narrow limits of the laws of Boileau, were unable to 
appreciate a Shakespeare. 

“ Molière wrote the comedy of reason," as Palmer 
says in “ Comedy."  ''Shakespeare failed to write 
like Moliére. Shakespeare did not easily laugh with his 
brain alone; he laughed with his whole soul." 

Although the French did derive benefits from following 
the teaching of Boileau and his followers, the English, 
an offspring of the Germanic and Scandinavian peoples, 
could not be expected to succeed by closely following 
laws intended for the use of an offspring of the Latin 
stock. 

Moliére was brilliant, and clever and—French. 
Shakespeare: natural, human, and—English. 


Bacn’s Moret: “ Jesu, JOY AND TREASURE ”’: edited by W.G. 
Whittaker. (Oxford University Press. Price 3s.) 

Still another valuable addition to the splendid collection of 
Bach's lesser-known works is the publication of this fine Cantata. 
In it the “ master ” rises to very great heights of devotional and 
emotional music. His contrapuntal skill is here displayed to the 
full, and the effect of some of the numbers on listeners and 
performers alike must be great. The Number 5 is a magnificent 
movement. The student of Bach will welcome this work, as will 
also the Choral Society. As is usual in this edition of Bach's works 
issued from this Press, the whole ''get-up " is excellent— 
paper, type, clearness of directions, historical and other notes 
all combining to give the impression of a real desire to see the 
great “ master” become more and more understood and 
appreciated by those who call themselves musical. А. С. 


COMMUNITY SINGERS’ PROGRAMME, No. 8: edited by Gerrard 
Williams and Gibson Young. (Curwen, 15.) 

This is a children’s selection, and includes ‘‘ This Old Man,” 
“ The Cuckoo,” “Тһе Keel Row," “ Wraggle-taggle Gipsies,” 
“О, dear, Sixpence,” ' My dame hath a lame tame crane ” 
(a round), “Тһе Lamb," “ Greensleeves,” and “ The Dustman.” 
ra most readers will recognize these are the songs which are likely 

“ go," and, therefore, it will be time well spent if some or 
all of them can be taught. А. С. 
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(a) 
(b) 
(с) 
(е) 


(Batsford. 45.64. net.) 


Methods of discipline in a school for the sons of noblemen. 
People watching sports ; and a little boy getting a good view. 


(d) Children with straws blowing soap bubbles. 


(a) Lads wrestling and practising quarter staff. 
A school for the sons of rich noblemen. 


(b) 
(c) 
(е) 


From " Life and Work of the People of England," 16th Century. 


1. 
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2. CHILDREN. (a) А small school. 
(b) Snowballing. 
(c) A child. The enormous butterfly, etc., is part of the surrounding illuminations. 
(d) A walking cage ; study the simple dress of the children. 


From “ Life and Work of the People of England," 16th Century. (Batsford. 45. 6d. nel.) 
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АКТ. 
By Rupert LEE. 


The essence of art, though so often used to flavour 
patriotic purposes, is intrinsically outside questions of 
nationality. Nevertheless, I think English people may 
be pardoned for taking pleasure from the thought that, 
though the best films do actually come from America, 
yet the world’s finest film actor and producer is a 
Cockney. Patriots similarly inclined may derive a 
similar state of satisfaction from seeing Mr. Sickert’s 


drawings in juxtaposition with some of the best of 
modern French drawings in the current exhibition at 
the Dover Galleries. Without being Francophile we 


may assert that Paris is the home of- modern art -but. 


France can show us nothing approaching in value these 
Sickert drawings. Perhaps it 15 not quite accurate. to 
speak of the other drawings at this gallery as the best 


of French art, for neither Derain nor Matisse is repre- - 


sented. We have, however, the great men of the setond 


line and we mean them no disparagement when we say . 


that among their work that of Mr. Sickert looks like a 
collection of old masters. 


Analysis of the beauties of a Sickert drawing 15 
extremely difficult. In no case does he throw his qualities 
at you. With artists like Marchand or Segonzac it is 


quite obvious that they are attempting to solve certain 


esthetic problems and our critical attitude may concern 
itself with the measure of their success in this venture. 
Indeed, so much of modern French work consists of the 
crystallization of various suggestions thrown off by 
Cezanne in the course of his adventures that one may 
almost feel that in terms of Cezanne modern French 
art is as easy as a cross-word puzzle. With Sickert we do 
not find the aesthetic problems to be so obvious. It may 
be rather banal to say that he is interested in life, but 
it is certainly true that his interest in life, or, should we 
say, genre, is inseparable from his esthetic feeling for 
form and the lights falling upon form. We can illustrate 
it by suggesting the opposite point of view, where the 
artist of scientific principles deliberately chooses certain 
subjects which give him the highest opportunity of 
expressing these principles. Sickert expresses these 
principles, but they in turn become the means by which 
he expresses something further, something so impossible 
of analysis that we are obliged to fall back upon the 
expedient of calling it an expression of life. There is no 
verbal homage suitable to be offered to this form of 
genius which some call creation. It cannot be described 
nor can the existence of it be proved, but one recognizes 
it with a vivid and irrefutable conviction. Then, when 
all issaid, the French drawings are extremely stimulating. 
Segonzac, when he is not bragging with the pen, can be 
very moving. Marchand has a very sure and rhythmical 


sense of design. This is altogether an extremely important 


exhibition, and being the initial venture of a new gallery 
will, I hope, receive the attention it deserves. 


At the Leicester Galleries are two shows interestingly 
opposed in type. One of these is a collection of tempera 
paintings by Joseph Southall, which are a survival of 
the outworn pre-Raphaelite creed, and the other a 
versatile flood from the brush of the journalist painter, 
C. R. W. Nevinson. 
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LESSONS IN MUSIC.—III. 
By J. T. Влуім. 


' This article is the third of a series which will discuss 
various points of musical training, with especial reference 
to the use of the gramophone. 


EAR-TRAINING (Continued). 


In recognition of the pitch of voices a step further 
may be taken by learning to listen to each or any of 
the voices when singing in combination, in duets 
D-1470 ("Down in the Forest," etc.), trios, L-1025 
(from “ Faust "), quartets, D-1534 (' Serenade " and 
'* Russian Folk Ballad ”), in choruses 9075 (“ The Bells 
of St. Michael's Tower," etc.), or 9048 (“ John Peel: 

- Adeste Fideles ”). · -Such practice will also be found 
useful as leading to a habit of listening to all the parts, 
and not to the melody alone. 


In dealing with the pitch of instruments we adhere to 
the principle of beginning with well-marked contrasts. 
' Obviously the difficulty increases as we approach the 
middle of the range of sounds. Оп the pianoforte— 
e.g., in Rachmaninoff's ' Prelude in C sharp minor’ 
(L-1092), there are strong contrasts in the first section 
Е low and high ; in the second section the pitch 
gradually rises to a high point from which it falls to low 
again. On the violin, Bach's ‘‘Airon the G string” and in 
Schubert's “ Ave Maria" (963), observe the difference іп 
pitch between the two halves of each side of the record. 
The pitch of the violin and 'cello, “ Arietta and Jig " 
(D-1533) may also be compared. In Mozart's ‘ Minuet 
in р” (L-1132) we can compare the pitch of the flute 
with the French horn; Bach's “ Suite in B minor " 
(L-1557 and 1558) shows the lower as well as the higher 
notes of the flute (the Badinerie is very attractive). 
In each example let the attention be directed to pitch: 
there will be a strong tendency for it to stray into the 
region of timbre. The latter will be apprehended as a 
preliminary to the study of time, but at present the 
recognition of pitch is our chief aim. For combinations 
of instruments L-1515 is useful, with Bach’s “ Gavotte 
in E," played by strings on one side, and on the reverse 
Beethoven's “ Rondino for Wood" (oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and horns). For strings, movements from 
string quartets—e. 6. the variations from  Haydn's 
" Quartet in С” (L-1634—‘ The Emperor"), and 
Holst's “ St. Paul's Suite” (L-1648 and 1649) аге 
useful; while іп Mendelssohn’s “ Nocturne from 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ' " (L-1651) may be heard 
horns above bassoons at the beginning, flutes, oboes, 
and clarinets in the middle section, and horns in the 
middle of all the other instruments in the end section 
(at the return of the first subject). 


As the ear recognizes the difference between high and 
low sounds the stave should again be used so that the 
eye may also be trained, remembering to use the C clef 
(alto) for the viola, and the C and F clefs (tenor and bass) 
for the ’cello and trombones. 

Although we have primarily been observing differences 
in the pitch in all the above examples, we shall probably 
have apprehended many other things, and have heard 
much music that is worth knowing. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. _ 


JA SUGGESTION FOR THE READING LESSON. 
By RACHEL LEON. | | 


The reading lesson is perhaps the most important 
lesson in the elementary school. Its aims аге manifold, 
but they can be grouped under two main headings: 
(1) To give the children the ability to read ; (2) To 
help them to an appreciation of literature. m 


. As usually given, the lesson fails entirely in the second ` 


of these two aims, and has great difficulty with the first. 
I refer to the type of lesson wherein each child has the 
same reading book, one after another is asked to read 
aloud, and the rest of the class follows, or is supposed 
to follow, what is being read. Let us imagine a lesson 
like this in progress, and see how it carries out the first 
of the two aims set down above. : | 


However well selected the class may be, а variety in 
the children's ability to read is inevitable. So we will 
suppose that one of the poorer readers has been called 
upon to read aloud. He reads very slowly, and stumbles 
over, or stops at, all the more difficult words. Now in 
order to help him effectively, the teacher should let the 
boy take his time over each of these difficult words, 
dividing it up into syllables, and, if necessary, into 
separate sounds. But were she to attempt to do this at 
any length, she would find the rest of the class becoming 
restless and impatient. So she does not help the boy at 
all, but gets out of the difficulty by not asking him to 
read again, or by saying the difficult words herself, or 
by asking another member of the class to say them. 


Suppose that the next boy to read aloud is one of 
those quick, careless readers who таке a slip over every 
other word. The only remedial training for that type of 
reader is to make him read the same passage over and 
over again till he reads it slowly and carefully and without 
a mistake. But dare the teacher do that, with the rest 
of the class waiting impatiently ? Of course not. So she 
doesn't train him at all, but passes on to the next 
reader as soon as she can. 


. And another has no difficulty with his words, but he 
gives an expressionless, monotonous rendering of the 
passage. Obviously, a full and careful training in in- 
flection is necessary. But there again the teacher is 
handicapped by the fact that the rest of the class is 
being kept waiting, and so this necessary training cannot 
be given. 


That means, then, that this type of reading lesson 
cannot help the children adequately, even with their 
actual reading. ! 


Now let us consider how the second of these two aims 
—helping the children to appreciate literature—fares 
in this lesson. There are two very simple, but essential, 
factors in the training of literary appreciation in children. 
These are (1) that the children should read ; (2) that 
they should love reading. 


While each of the three readers whom we have taken 
as examples has been reading, the rest of the class has 
£ound it neither interesting nor inspiring to listen. If 
any of them, in spite of the teacher's vigilant eye, 


should have glanced at the page, or perhaps even at the 


achievement. 


"without anything to 


succeeding pages, during this tiresome reading, it.only 
means that they will have to read the same thing over 
and over again. This, also, is. none too interesting. 
Thus reading is made for them a dull weariness instead of 
a delightful occupation. Then consider. the time that is 
wasted by the quicker readers and the number of books 
they might be reading if they were not being kept back 
by the slower ones! From these two considerations I 
think it is true to say that this type of reading lesson 
fails to promote literary appreciation. | 


To remedy all this, and make the reading lesson 
achieve its true aims, I offer the following suggestion : 


A small class library is formed, containing à few 
more books than there are members of thé class. Each 
child receives a book, which he keeps till he has finished 
reading it, and allowed, after a test on its contents, to 
exchange for another. For the reading lesson, each 
Child takes out his own book, which he reads to himself, 
with the help of a dictionary. “Тһе children are called 
out in turn to read aloud to the teacher—from their 
own books. The teacher is thus able to give each child 
the individual training which is essential. That is one 
It means that for actual training in 


reading this method is far superior to the other. 


Further, by this method, the children are trained to 
read properly by themselves. This is a valuable asset, 
and is most valuable as a beginning of literary apprécia- 
tion. To make quite sure that they are reading intelli- 
gently to themselves, they are tested in what they read, 
either periodically, or each time they come out to read 
aloud ; and each child is tested thoroughly on a book 
before he is allowed to change it. 5:7 05% 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, each child, 
except when called out to read, goes on steadily reading 
his own book at his own rate—without any waste of time, 
detract from his interest and 
enjoyment. So he is able to read as many books as his 
reading capacity will allow, and to enjoy that reading 
as it should be enjoyed. The foundation for literary 
appreciation 15 being laid. й ж 

All this at very little trouble. The forming of the 
library need present no difficulties to any teacher. The 
writer's own class library consists of books lent by the 
school library, books brought by the children them- 
selves, and books given by the teacher (chiefly “ A.L. 
Bright Story Readers," price 3d. each). m 


OxroRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. Б | . 

In a parcel of music recently received from this firm are the 
following: Pianoforte Pieces: “ Wayside Pictures," by 
Arthur Baynon; ^" Rigaudon," by Norman F. Demuth; 
“ Capricietto," by Colin Taylor; “ Three Pieces," by Percival 
Driver ; and “ Reverie," by Norman F. Demuth. The above are 
all valuable pieces for the budding piano pupil, for they are 
written skilfully by known authorities. The prices are low— 
15. 6d. or 2s. only. All are to be found, with others, in the 
Oxford Piano Series—a new library edited by A. Forbes Milne, 
Music Master at Berkhamsted School; and piano teachers in 
particular are strongly advised to consult this series. The pieces 
are all graded and the grade is clearly shown on each. A.Ge- 
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CHINESE PEDAGOGIC PRECEPTS. 
Bv ANTHONY CLYNE. 


Some two hundred years ago a Chinese author named 
Teen-ke-shih-ching-kin produced a work entitled the 
“ Complete Collection of Family Jewels, or Domestic 
Monitor." It contained no less than one hundred rules 
for a school, and some of them may be quoted as con- 
veying an idea of the traditional pedagogic principles of 
the Chinese. 

All the scholars must come early in the morning, is the 
first rule laid down ; and when they enter the school 
they must bow first to Confucius the Sage, and next to 
the master. 

When about to break up in the evening let an ode be 
recited or a piece of history be narrated, the most easily 
understood, the most affecting or connected with the 
most important consequences. 

When the scholars are numerous, send them away in 
parties; each must go straight home, not stop to play 
on the road. 

When they reach home let them bow first to the 
household gods, then to their ancestors, then to their 
fathers and. mothers, then to their uncles and aunts. 

If there be any visitors at home in the hall, after 
bowing to the household gods and the tablets of ancestors, 
the boy must immediately, in an easy composed manner, 
stand upright, bow the head, and towards the guest utter 
his or her complimentary title. After bowing and sitting 
down he must neither allow himself to talk much, nor, 
in a frightened manner, try to hide himself. 

Three things are to be regarded by him who reads to 
learn by heart ; his eyes, his mind, his mouth. He must 
carefully avoid repeating with his mouth whilst the heart 
is thinking about something else. 

Boys must not read too loud, lest they should injure 
their lungs. 

If there be many scholars, they must draw lots to 
repeat one after another, and not crowd about the 
master. | 

They must examine themselves by the passages the 
master explains, and apply the warnings or good examples 
to their own case. Let the scholar make a personal 
application to himself, saying, '' Does this sentence con- 
cern you or not ? Is the subject of this chapter what you 
can learn to imitate or not ? " Then let the master take 
the circumstances of the ancient occurrence narrated, 
or the maxim, and discuss it, in two parts, what should 
be imitated, and what should be avoided ; and cause 
the scholar to note it, and feel a serious impression of it ; 
and if, on another day, he offends, let him reprove him 
from the principles explained to him from the book. 

When listening to the master's explanations, the 
scholar must keep his soul from wandering and pay 
minute attention. 

If the sense and scope of the lesson be not clearly 
explained in the book, the scholar must come immediately 
to the master, and inquire particularly; he is not 
allowed to suppress his having a confused and indistinct 
understanding of the passage. 

In teaching boys, let them first learn cleanliness. Let 
no refuse ink be accumulated on their ink-stone; no 
overnight ink left on their pencils; let the pencil be 
washed clean every evening. The book must be held 


or lie three inches distant from the body; they must 
not rub it, or make dog's ears in it, or dot or write upon 
it. 

А boy, when sitting, must be grave and serious ; he 
must not sit cross-legged, nor lay the foot upon the 
knee, nor lean on one side; he must not in the streets 
throw bricks or tiles, nor skip, hop, and frisk about, but 
walk calmly and steadily. Boys must not lay their 
heads together and whisper; nor pull one another's 
clothes, nor kick, nor walk with their shoulders together, 
nor point to the east and stare at the west, nor prate 
on the road about letters, and chatter about fighting. 

When a boy meets on the road a superior or a relation 
he should immediately stand still, in a composed regular 
posture, and bending down his head, make a salutation 
with his hands, or a low bow ; he must make his obeis- 
ance in a respectful manner to a superior, not bow in a 
hurried manner, nor in a fluttered manner avoid him. 
If asked a question by a passenger, he must answer in 
a composed and easy manner; he must let him walk 
before, by no means presuming to walk first. 

А boy must bow leisurely, orderly, deeply, and roundly. 

In conversation a boy is required to speak in a low 
voice and meek tone; not jabber high and dispute 
wide, nor brag of great things, nor crack laughing jokes. 

А boy's clothes must be plain and simple, yet neat, 
as those of a literary man. No finery is to be admitted. 

When a visitor comes into the school the scholars 
must immediately come down from their seats, and, 
placing themselves in the order they hold in the 
school, make а bow; no whispering, no laughing, по 
noise and clamour are allowed. 

Boys are prohibited from learning any useless pursuits, 
as the following: Card playing, throwing dice, kicking 
the shuttle cock, football, chess, flying kites, breeding 
birds, beasts, fishes, or insects, playing on musical 
instruments. These amusements not only are a hind- 
rance to their regular occupations, but enervate the 
mind; they ought to be guarded against with the 
greatest attention. 

The following are also probibited as injurious to young 
persons: Gaming of all kinds; the reading of light and 
licentious books; poetry; intercourse with friends, 
chattering, talking, going backwards and forwards. 

Let eating and drinking be a matter of indifference ; 
a good man occupies his mind about moral science, not 
about eating. 

A lad when eating and drinking must chew small and 
swallow leisurely ; he must not gobble up his food, nor 
reach far over to the other side of the dish to take a 
morsel, nor take meat that he has broken with his mouth 
and put it back again into the dish. 

Boys who do not learn must first be admonished and 
persuaded two or three times; if they do not reform 
then first publish them by causing them to kneel at 
their own seat, to disgrace them ; if that does not 
succeed, make them kneel at the door, and greatly dis- 
grace them ; the time is measured by a stick of incense 
burning. If these means do not make them alter their 
conduct, then flog them ; but take care not to do it after 
meals lest you make them ill; nor yet beat them 
violently on the back, lest you hurt them seriously. 
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EDUCATION IN MEDI/EVAL ENGLAND. 
By К. Н. BARKE. 


Many people believe there was little or no education 
in England before the Reformation except in the 
monasteries, where the monks kept alight the lamp of 
knowledge. | 


This idea is quite wrong. Іп the first place, every 
collection of houses which aspired to the dignity of 
being called a town had its grammar school, which was 
Кері, as a rule, not by monks, but by the secular clergy 


The Romans built schools wherever they went, and 
there were probably some in Britain in their day. Then 
came the Saxon invasion when all evidences of civiliza- 
tion were swept away, and we hear no more of education 
until the time of Augustine, A.D. 595. He built a school 
at Canterbury, which became famous under Theodore, 
his successor, who, with the Bede at Jarrow and Aldhelm 
at Malmesbury, made England famous for its scholarship 
throughout the civilized world. 


The Danish invasion, however, swept away all this, 
and it was not until the more settled part of Alfred's 
reign that education revived. It is interesting to note 
that Alfred had his eldest girl and boy taught at Court, 
where they learnt the Psalms and Saxon poetry by heart, 
whilst the youngest child was sent to school to learn 
Latin. “ Ethelward, the youngest of all, . . . was sent 
to the grammar school with nearly all the children of 
noble birth and many also not noble. . . . In that school 
books in both languages were read continually." 


The Norman conquest gave another impetus to 
education, William I himself being something of a 
scholar; for political purposes he made French the 
language of the schools. This to the Norman was no 
difficulty, for he spoke it from infancy, but the little 
Saxon lad had to learn it before he learnt Latin, and we 
come across frequent complaints about this hardship 
until the time of the Black Death, when the new 
language, English, became general. 


As early as A.D. 826 Pope Eugenius had decreed that 
all bishops should provide schools in their diocese, and 
in 1179 the Lateran Council enacted that these schools 
should be made free, at least to the poor. The next 
Lateran Council in 1215 complained that this had not 
been done, and Pope Innocent III repeated the in- 
junction, and enacted, further, that all churches of 
sufficient means should keep a master. 


From an ordnance of the diocese of Exeter in 1287, 
Bishop Quevil seems to infer that a school of some sort 
existed in practically every city and town under his 
jurisdiction. 

How far they were open to the poor is another 
question. The villein was tied to the land and could 
not leave his manor without his lord's permission. There 
are many known instances of villeins being fined for 
sending boys away to school. There was a petition to the 
king in Richard II's time asking that they should be 
restrained from sending their children to school as they 
all wanted to be clerks and nobody would till the land. 
This was not granted and, moreover, in 1406, it was 
enacted that every villein had the right to send son or 


daughter to school if he pleased. It was not compulsory 
in those days, and child labour was considered as 
valuable an asset then as later. 


It would be interesting to know if girls were sent to 
school, and what they were taught. It seems probable 
that the middle-class girls were already attending school, 
otherwise who would have thought of suggesting that 
the villein's daughter should ? There are various convent 
schools mentioned where girls of good families were 
boarded and educated, but it is of the day school that 
knowledge is lacking. 


Right down to the Reformation grammar schools were 
continually being built and endowed, and there was 
probably then about one to every 6,000 people, a figure 
which compares favourably with the number now. Yet 
the results were poor. Clever boys were advanced, but 
there was no educated middle-class formed. Most of the 
best brains were swallowed up by church or monastery, 
and their owners left no progeny to carry on the tradition. 
Henry VIII, when he swept away the monasteries and 
abolished the celibacy of the clergy, paved the way for 
the wonderful outburst of genius which we find in 
Elizabeth's reign, not only among men of letters and 
politicians, but also among navigators and merchant 
adventurers. 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES ”’ 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(April, 1851.) 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


“The disregard of the intention of the founders is a 
far worse feature in the case than any mismanagement 
of the funds or the schools. The children of poor but 
respectable persons—of those who had come off poorly 
in the battle of life, and in some cases the children of the 
labouring poor, were the objects of these charitable 
bequests and endowments. The Grammar School 
education is now a proverbial word that describes a 
mode of training genteel par excellence. This popular 
opinion is the best evidence of the perversion. 

“That the Grammar Schools, while they overlook 
the poor, do but a small share of the work among the 
middle classes, 1s evident from the fact that there are 
about sixteen thousand private schools in the country, 
a proportion of more than fifteen to one. This list also 
shows that endowed schools will not bear comparison 
with the private schools in other respects. Compare, 
for instance, the result of 16,000 schools, with an average 
of forty day-pupils, at the minimum terms of 5 the year 
each: that is, 

16,000 schools, 640,000 pupils, £3,200,000 income ; 
and 604 schools, 27,731 pupils, £109,906 income. 

“ With these large results the average share of income 


OF 


_will be nearly the same, the Grammar School educating 


thirty-seven boys on an income of £181; the Private 
School forty boys on an income of £200." 
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Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts, 1918 to 1925. 


On April Ist the latest addition to the statutory 
output of Parliament on Teachers’ Superannuation 
comes into force, “Тһе School Teachers’ (Super- 
annuation) Acts, 1918 to 1924, and this Act may be 
cited together as the Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts, 
1918 to 1925.” There are four parts. Part I makes the 
Act applicable “іп the case of teachers who are in 
contributory service within the meaning of Part II 
of this Act," and substitutes the provisons of Part II 
for the provisions of the Acts of 1918 to 1924. But the 
right to a deferred annuity under the earlier.Act of 1898 
for elementary school teachers as amended by the 
Act of 1918, remains undisturbed. Part II sets out the 
permanent provisions regarding the kinds óf service 
carrying superannuation allowances, qualifications for 
their grant, gratuities, contributions by teachers and 
employers, the power of the Board to make rules, and 
so on. Part III makes some amendments in respect 
of past service and substitutes a new paragraph (6) 
of the definition of recognized service in Section 18 of 
the School Teachers' (Superannuation) Act, 1918. The 
new paragraph reads : '' (6) In the capacity of a teacher 
during any period before the school became grant- 
aided in any school (not being an elementary school or 
a school certified under Part IV of the Children Act, 
1908) which, though not grant-aided at the date of the 
service, was grant-aided at any time after the date of 
the sérvice before the first day of April, 1924." . Para- 
graph 8 of Section 18 of the 1918 Act is also amended. 


Part IV is labelled '' General," and gives the Board 
power to make, with the consent of the Treasury, 
“ schemes ” for various purposes; among them being 
a scheme to apply Part II to teachers other than the 
proprietor in a “ private-profit school," and’ others 
which are not grant-aided. Another is a scheme which 
gives effect to arrangements '' made with any authority 
administering any statutory scheme of superannuation 
for school teachers in any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions," providing fot the extension of Part II to 
service in those dominions. And in this connection there 
is an enlargement of the strictly legal definition of 
“ dominions," so as to make the term include апу 
“ protected ” or “ mandated ” territory. The Federated 
Malay States, ‘therefore, though not technically within 
'" His Majesty's Dominions,” may for pension purposes 
be brought within the operation of the present Act. 
But there is a proviso to this scheme- making power 
given to the Board. А draft is required to be laid before 
each House of Parliament for the prescribed period. 
And either House may within that period kill it or any 
part of it by an Address to His Majesty. 


The Act does not extent to Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. | 


Of course, when it comes down to details, the most 
important section of the Act is Number 17, which 
gives the Board power to make Rules for carrying the 
Act into effect—rules which require the consent of the 


| Тгеазигу, and where the Board deem it desirable, 


consultation also with representatives of the two 
interested contributories—teachers and local education 
authorities. And since the Act is in force after March 
3151, it was necessary to issue rules to give it effect as 
from April Ist, and these in draft form were published 
some weeks ago. 


They are 32 in number, and relate to about eight 


sections of the Act, viz., Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12 and 17, 


and Section 14 of the first schedule. Those dealing with 
the collection of contributions by the employer are 
numerous and detailed ; and Rule 21 makes it obligatory 
on the employer to furnish the Board with records for 
each teacher, and for each financial year showing 
amount of salary, the value of emoluments in kind which 
are subject to contribution, the periods of full-time 
service, and dates of absence on sick leave. Rule 28 
has something to say on sick leave. Not more than 
three months' sick leave in any one year can be counted 
as service (unless the Board extend the period under 


special circumstances), and not even then if the teacher 


received less than half-pay. Periods of absence on 
special leave may be treated as absence up to 30 days 
in any one year. Holidays are also to be reckoned as 
service where salary is paid in full, and where an annual 
salary is paid terminally each payment will represent 
remuneration in respect of four months of service, 
beginning on January Ist, May Ist, and September Ist. 


The rules regarding war service (No. 30) will cause some 
dissatisfaction. The “ war service" of a man who 
joined the forces from qualifying service, and entered 
pensionable service on leaving the Army, is not pension- 
able. The war service of men who joined the forces before 
a course of training in a training college was completed 
is reckoned as such and recognized for pension purposes 
only from the day following the end of the approved 
period of training. Full-time service, however, in non 
grant-aided schools (so long as they were not '' private- 
profit ’’ schools) before joining up will now make the 
subsequent шағ service recognized service. 


Under Section 3 (1) (c), which requires that a teacher 
must have been employed in recognized or contributory 
service for not less than two-thirds (the Bill made it 
three-quarters) of the number of years between the 
date of first entry into recognized service, and the 
teacher's 65th birthday, will enable a good many 
teachers to qualify for a pension at 60 who were not 
before eligible for the benefit under the former 30-years' 
rule. Many women began teaching in private schools 
or in continental schools before entering a grant-aided 
school, and the new period now imposed will be one more 
easily complied with. Тһе evolution of pensions for 
teachers—the germ is to be found in a minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education under date 215 
December, 1846—makes an interesting story. Тһе 
difference between the Act of 1918 and the present one 
is profound: a contributory scheme is substituted for 
the non-contributory one. Teachers have been con- 
tributing since June, 1922. Authorities begin theirs 
on April Ist, 1928. | 4 ad : 


— 
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ASSOCIATION .NEWS. . |. ..:. 


The Teachers Council. . "ES MEME 
At the meeting of the Council on March 19th it. was 
announced that the total of applications to the end of 
February was 76,497. Over 18,000 certificates of 
registration have now been renewed. Applications for 
admission to the List of Associate Teachers numbered 
56 during February. · Е 
. The Council was invited to send representatives to а 
conference of University authorities and others, held 
on March 25th, in connection with the proposals for 
setting up examinations to replace the Board's Certificate 
Examination in Training Colleges. m 
The Board have arranged to inform the Council from 
time to time concerning teachers from whom official 
recognition has been withdrawn. This information will 
enable the Council to take appropriate action where 
Registered Teachers are concerned. 


The College of Preceptors. | 

Following the death of Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke it 
became necessary to elect a Dean of the College. The 
permanent appointment is to be deferred until the 
autumn, and in the interval the duties will be carried 
out by Mr. Frank Roscoe. Sir Charles Oman, М.Р. for 
Oxford University, has been elected a member of the 
Gouncil of the College, and Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., 
has accepted office as Vice-President in succession to 
the late Right Hon. F. J. P. Rawlinson, M.P. 


Moral Education Congress at Rome. 

Visitors from Great Britain, India, and many other 
countries will attend the Fourth International Moral 
Education Congress at Rome (April 16th to 20th, 1926), 
but the Italians will no doubt predominate. Previous 
meetings at London, The Hague, and Geneva were 
mainly North European and American.’ This year's 
tilt towards the Latin opinion and method will assist 
in imparting a psychological balance to the educational 
outlook. The subjects of discussion certainly demand 
balance. They аге (1) “ Personality : the means for its 
development in the family, schools, and the world," 
the ''reporters''" or chief contributors being Felix 
Adler (U.S.A.) and Gustave Belot (France); and (2) 
“Тһе possibility of a Universal Moral Code as a basis 
for education." Reporters: Abdullah Yusuf Ali (India) 
and Francesco Orestano (Italy). The Government is 
patron of the Congress, and this circumstance gave an 
opportunity to politically-minded people to raise an 
outcry against Italian treatment of the German in- 
habitants of the Upper Adige valley, now included in 
Italy. But the International Executive Committee, 
whose chairman is Sir Francis Younghusband, promptly 
ruled that such questions are out of order. 

The subject of the reform of history-teaching in the 
direction of a sympathetic international sentiment will 
receive consideration. But the historv-teaching problem 
will probably be remitted for continuous study. to the 
Bureau International d’Education. Payment of ten 
shillings to’ the Presidenza IV Congresso Int. 
d'Educazione Morale, Roma (34), via Brenta No. 2, 
secures the Congress publications. Later, the Executive 
Council, of which Mr. F. J. Gould is Secretary, will 
distribute gratis a pamphlet-summary of the pro- 
ceedings. | | ys 


LEGAL. NOTES. 


Death Gratuities : Hawkins v. Dew and Sons.. , 


Mr. Justice Eve has decided that a death gratuity 
granted under Section 3 of the Superannuation Act of 
1918 to the legal personal representative of a deceased 
teacher is available for the satisfaction of creditors. 
The words of Section 7—'' Every assignment of. or 
charge on, and every agreement to assign or charge any 
superannuation allowance or gratuity . . . shall be 
void ”--аге to be construed as applicable only to a 
gratuity paid during life and not to one payable at 

eath. | 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 


The teacher in question died intestate and insolvent, 
leaving a widow and a child. Under Section 33 (5) of 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1914, a deceased person who 
dies insolvent is for the purpose of the distribution of his 

property ” treated as a bankrupt. And under Section 
51 (2) the Court may order payment of a pension to the 
trustee to be applied by him as the Court directs. The 
beneficiaries argued that Section 7 created a paramoünt 
trust for them and the creditors could not avail them- 
selves of this section in the Bankruptcy Асі. ' EG 


The Creditors' Contention. 


But though a living person may not assign his pension 
or gratuity under Section 7, the provision is clearly 
stated to be without prejudice to any order of the Court 
made under the above Section 51 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. .And the point has therefore emerged whether, 
despite the very general words, “ any superannuation 
allowance or gratuity," a death gratuity under Section 3 
was within their ambit. The creditors argued that it 
was not, and, therefore, the Court—and that includes 
the High Court—had powers unaffected by the pro- 
visions of Section 7. 


Mr. Justice Eve has agreed with that contention. 
In other words, there is no personal estate to be dis- 
tributed among legal beneficiaries of an insolvent 
intestate until the debts have been paid. The creditors 
had the first claim. The gratuity formed part of the 
assets of the intestate and was primarily liable for the 
payment of debts, and the Board would make “һе 
distribution. It will be interesting to see what the 
Board will do. 


ID 


The Board's Discretion. TET TET 
There is no absolute right to any gratuity and the 
decision of the Board on any question “ affecting the 
application of the Act to any person ” is final (Section 6). 
Such a wide discretionary power, however, cannot 
include interpretation of the terms of the Aét, and it is 


possible that the Court of Appeal would overrule Mr. 
Justice Eve—though the argument seems sound enough. 


—or an amending Асі may be necessary to clear up what 
Is certainly a debatable matter, and likely to work ill 


for the beneficiaries of a teacher who. leaves behind 


him some unpaid creditors. . 2 < i 
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THE NATIONAL UNION 


The New Move. 

Тһе Executive of the Union is now considering the 
effect of Section 14 (1) of the Economy (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill—Part IV. At first sight the section 
does not achieve much. The existing law as to the mini- 
mum grant is not repealed. A closer reading, however, 
reveals a clear intention to increase the power of the 
President of the Board. The section is: ‘ For the 
purpose of removing doubts it is hereby declared that 
the Board of Education shall not, for the purpose of 
sub-section 2 of Section 118 of the Education Act, 1921, 
be bound to recognize as expenditure in aid of which 
Parliamentary grants should be made to a local education 
authority any expenditure which, 1n the opinion of the 
Board, is excessive having regard to the circumstances of the 
area of the authorsly or the general standard of expenditure 
in other areas, or which in the opinion of the Board un- 
reasonably exceeds any estimate of expenditure made by 
the authority." From the words we have italicized it is 
evident that the President is to be empowered to restrain 
the more progressive authorities. The Union is fully 
alive to the implications of this plan and may be 
depended on to get them fully declared in the House of 
Commons. 


Danger Ahead ! 

In our March issue reference was made to the Board's 
action in making payment of the Burnham Scales 
(elementary schools) mandatory to local authorities 
throughout the country. The local authorities are asking 
the President to suspend the operation of the mandate 
pending the settlement of the grant basis. They urge 
that their acceptance of the award was definitely made 
contingent on the continuance of the existing practice 
in the payment of Government grant. They fear the 
new arrangement may alter the basis of grant to their 
detriment, and in this event they hold themselves 
free to depart from paying elementary school teachers 
on the Burnham allocated scales. Lord Eustace Percy 
has declined to suspend his new regulation, and has 
asked the local authorities to wait until they can show 
that the Board has prejudiced their position. The 
Union is watching the position, but at the moment 
is content that the mandate continues. It has worked 
satisfactorily to date. Croydon has come into line, 
and before these notes appear it is almost certain that 
every one of the 318 authorities will have adopted the 
award! At the moment of writing only Essex and 
Carmarthenshire are standing out. 


The Portsmouth Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the Union opens at Ports- 
mouth on Monday, 5th April. The delegates will be 
welcomed by the Mayor and other public men of the 
town, and the new President of the Union, Mr. Fred 
Barraclough, of Leeds, will be introduced by the out- 
going President, Mr. C. T. Wing, М.А., and installed 
in office. Deputations from Germany, Holland, Scotland 
and Ireland will convey to Conference the fraternal 
greetings of the teachers they represent. Also, a repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Union and the Secretary 
of the National Savings Committee will speak. 
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Business of the Conference. 


The first business on Tuesday morning will deal 
with the new attack on education expenditure, and the 
motion (not yet formulated) will be proposed by Mr. 
W. D. Bentliff, J.P., and seconded by Miss E. R. 
Conway, C.B.E. On Wednesday morning the shortage 
of housing accommodation will be discussed on a motion 
to be submitted by Alderman M. Conway, J.P., and Mrs. 
Manning, J.P. Among the other important matters to 
be dealt with at the public sessions are “ The Size of 
Classes," “ Religious Instruction," “ Building Regula- 
tions," and “ Educational Reorganization." А motion 
on ‘Circular 1371” has been forestalled by the 
President’s withdrawal of the Circular, but a lively 
debate may arise on a motion asking Conference to 
agree that the establishment of central schools must 
be considered as a ‘temporary expedient only." 


In the private sessions the Treasurer will present the 
balance sheet of the Union and the financial statements 
for the year. The total of the accumulated funds is so 
satisfactory that his duty should be a pleasant one. 
Motions will be submitted on ‘‘ The Constitution of 
the Board of Education," “ Reorganization—Circular 
1350," "Appeal Tribunals,” ‘ Salaries of Uncertificated 
Teachers,” ‘‘ Dismissal of Women Teachers on Marriage,” 
and many matters of domestic interest only. 


The Lighter Side. 


The local teachers have provided a very special and 
enjoyable series of social functions and a number of 
excursions and visits to places in and around the historic 
town. The Mayor is inviting a thousand delegates and 
naval officers and prominent citizens to a reception and 
ball on Tuesday evening, and the Town Hall is to be 
specially decorated for the purpose. On the Saturday 
evening before Conference a grand concert in aid of 
the Union’s charities is to take place in the Town Hall. 
Other enjoyable functions have also been arranged, 
including a temperance breakfast on Tuesday morning 
and a luncheon to members of Education Authorities 
at 12-30 p.m. on the same day ; the luncheon is to be 
followed at 2-30 p.m. by a lecture on “ School 
Architecture," by Mr. George Н. Widdows, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect to the Derbyshire Education Committee. 


ж ж * ж ж 


The increase іп Union membership last year was 
greater than was anticipated—it was well over 5,000, 
and brought the year's roll to over 117,000. 


* * * ж ж 


Тһе Teachers' Provident Society (N.U.T.) has invested 
funds amounting to £2,163,112. In 1925 sick claims 
amounting to {66,322 were paid to members of the 
Society. 
* * * * 

The total amount raised by teachers for the Benevolent 
and Orphan Fund of the N.U.T. during 1925 was 
£46,060 18s. 24. Of this sum £43,189 7s. 114. was paid 
out in benefits to teachers, widows and orphans in need 
of assistance. 
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The Bloomsbury Site Again. 


The University of London Union Society at a recent 
meeting discussed the motion “ that a centralized site, 
preferably in Bloomsbury, is the only feasible solution 
of the problem of the future of London University." 
Professor Donnan was the proposer, and suggested a 
deputation to the Government, or a torchlight procession 
to express the students' strong desire to utilize the site. 
Captain G. Swinton thought Bloomsbury ill-adapted to 
University use. Professor Pollard pointed out that a 
site of 114 acres had been offered to the University as a 
free gift, and any other suggested site could be acquired 
only at market prices. 


A Record of Westminster School. 


The record of Old Westminsters, compiled by Mr. 
Russell Barker and Mr. Alan Stenning, is now nearing 
completion. It will contain the names of all those who 
have been educated at Westminster School fro m the 
earliest period down to 1920, so far as they can be dis- 
covered, together with biographical and other details. 


To Supply a Long-felt Want. 


А new Association has just been inaugurated under 
the name “ Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux." It has been formed to facilitate the 
co-ordination and systematic use of sources of infor- 
mation in science, industry, commerce, and public 
affairs generally. It will function as a clearing-house for 
those wishing to get into touch with specialized knowledge. 
Its first activity will be the compilation of a Directory 
of Special Libraries and Bureaux in the British Isles, 
which will indicate the sources from which scientific 
and other information may be obtained. This will be an 
invaluable book of reference. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees will give £1,500 to the Society to 
assist during the first two years of its work, and they 
have also undertaken to defray the cost of compiling the 
directory. Reports of two conferences, at Hoddesdon 
and Oxford, have been published, and copies (7/6) 
can be obtained, with any further information, from 
38, Bloomsbury Square, М.С.1, the office of the 
Association. 


Schoolboys for Canada. 


A party of seventeen public and secondary schoolboys 
left Liverpool on March 5th, on board the Canadian 
Pacific liner, Montclair, for Canada, where at Mac- 
donald College (the agricultural part of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal) they will take up a short course in 
farming. That finished, they leave for selected farms 
on which they will work for board, lodging, and wages 
till November. They will thus gain an insight into 
Canadia farming methods, and then a five months' 
winter course at the Macdonald College will follow. 


А Rosa Bassett Memorial. 

A memorial is to be raised to the late Miss Rosa 
Bassett, M.B.E., by endowing a school leaving ex- 
hibition at the school in whose service Miss Bassett 
devoted her life. Contributions may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurers, R.B.M.C., County Secondary School, 
Streatham, Welham Road, S.W.17. 


An Archbishop on Education. 


The Archbishop of Wales, addressing the boys of 
Rhyl County School at a recent prize distribution, said 
that self-education was the best of all education, because 
it meant the student loved the subject he was mastering. 
When he was a boy a quarter's schooling was the standard 
for the farmer classes, and the only schooling he ever 
had was one year, when he was eleven years of age. 
There was no doubt, he went on, that education was 
a good thing, but the major premise was that education 
being a good thing, it did not matter how much was 
spent on it. He ventured to doubt whether we were 
receiving value for the money. 


The Preliminary Certificate Examination. 


The syllabus for the 1927 Preliminary Examination 
for the Teacher's Certificate has been issued by the 
Board of Education. Candidates must be over 16 years 
of age on July 31st. The examination will be held in 
December, and will be held again for the last time in 
1928. Originally known as the Queen's Scholarship 
Examination, it was instituted in 1846. 


St. Hugh's College, Oxford. 


Under the will of the late Miss Mary Gray Allen the 
Council of St. Hugh's College, Oxford, will receive a 
benefaction of £30,000. Thus has Miss Allen shown her 
interest in women's education and paid tribute to the 
memory of her friend, Miss Clara Morden, another 
generous supporter of St. Hugh's. 


Another Voluntary Abatement ? 


The Monmouth Authority are perturbed at the 
increasing cost of education. Councillor W. Hancock 
agreed that the present level ought to be maintained 
and they ought to find ways and means of doing it. 
His contribution to the problem was the suggestion of a 
voluntary abatement by the teachers of 10 per cent. of 
their salaries. That would provide /37,000, or the 
equivalent of a 6d. rate. 


The Croydon Strife Settled. 


The strife of five years' standing between the Croydon 
Authority and its teachers has now come to an end. 


. From April Ist the allotted Scale IV of Salaries will be 


applied. The Board's recent regulation has made the 
continuance of the difference between the parties no 
longer possible. The teachers gain some £6,000 a year 
among them, /2,500 of which will come from the rates. 
An amendment, a last fling, expressing ‘“‘ strong dis- 
approval of the unconstitutional action of the Minister 
of Education in attempting to usurp the right of this 
authority to determine the scales of salaries to be 
paid," was rejected. It would be extremely interesting 
to learn the nature of the ''unconstitutionality." Is 
the Board's order ultra vives? See last month's Blue 
Book Summary. 
* * * 

The motto of Wandsworth Central School, as given in 
the new school magazine, is: “ Work hard, play 
hard, laugh hard." 
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The Revised Estimates. 


The figures indicating the reductions made by local 
education authorities in their revised estimates called 
for by Memorandum 44 were given last month by the 
President of the Board of Education in reply to questions 
from Mr. Stanford and Mr. Cove. The forecasts for 
elementary education last November totalled £60,285,000. 
The March, 1926, forecasts £99,217,000. For higher 
education the figures are £13,148,000 and £12,763,000. 
The two totals differ by £1,453,000. Compared with the 
(pre-audited) expenditure for 1924-25, the revised 
estimates show an increase of £2,985,000. 


Three Oxford Appointments. 


The nomination of Miss Christine M. E. Burrows as 
Principal of the Society of Oxford Home Students for a 
further period of five years has been approved in Con- 
vocation at Oxford. Mr. H. E. Berthon, М.А. (Wadham), 
and Mr. E. G. R. Waters, M.A., Fellow of Exeter, have 
been reappointed lecturers in French. 


Professor Murray for Harvard. 


The Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry at Harvard, 
founded last year through the gift of Mr. C. Chauncey 
Stillman, of New York, will have for its first occupant 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford, and formerly, till 1908, Professor at Glasgow. 
Professor Murray takes up his duties next September. 
The Chair is the only one of its kind in America, and 
differs from an Oxford professorship in being filled by 
annual appointments. The new Professor is 60 years of 
age. 


Ап “April Fool" Story. 


A story is told by Mr. Harold T. Wilkins in his 
“ Great English Schools" concerning Dr. B. H. Kenneday, 
a former head master of Shrewsbury. Опе April Ist 
a schoolboy, greatly daring, put the school clock forward, 
and the chapel bell was rung an hour too soon. The 
culprit duly received the order to go to the head master's 
room a little before noon. He arrived, and the usual 
preparations were made for punishment. The cane 
whizzed in the air, and the boy braced himself to meet 
the blow. But he was untouched. A second time the 
victim heard it swing with fury, but nothing happened. 
The boy was still tremblingly awaiting the third stroke, 
when he heard the head say: “Со away, you April 
fool!" But the boy's name was not Willett. 


Oxford Recitations. 


The Oxford Recitations, a contest in verse-speaking, 
will be held in the Examination Schools at Oxford on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 27th, 28th 
and 29th, under the presidency of the Regius Professor 
of Greek, Dr. Gilbert Murray. This year, as only the 
North and South schools will be available, several 
classes, including all those for persons under 18, have 
been omitted, and the divisions of the three classes 
retained will be limited to eighty speakers each. The 
syllabus, giving full particulars, with the poems set as 
tests, may be obtained (price 15. 3d., post free), from 
Mrs. John Masefield, Hill Crest, Boar s Hill, Oxford. 
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Changes at the Board of Education. 


The retirement on March 16th of Sir Edmund 
Chambers, K.B.E., C.B., from the Board of Education 
has caused the President, Lord Eustace Percy, to make 
the following promotions and appointments: Sir 
Edmund Phipps, C.B., to be Deputy Secretary ; Mr. 
E. H. Pelham, C.B., Principal Assistant Secretary 
(Elementary Schools); Mr. M. G. Holmes, O.B.E., 
Principal Assistant Secretary (Secondary Schools) ; and 
Mr. E. G. Howarth, Director of Establishments. Mr. 
К. 5. Wood has been appointed Principal Private 
Secretary to the President, vice Mr. E. G. Howarth. 


Rugby Education Week. 


For the first time in history a public school has joined 
with the elementary schools in an Education Week. 
Rugby held one during the first week in March, and a 
special service was held in Rugby School Chapel. An 
exhibition of pupils' work contained specimens from all 
types of school from the Rugby School, as well as the 
secondary, technical and primary schools. Mr. Bolton 
King, Director of Education for Warwickshire, described 
Rugby as the microcosm of the national system of 
education ; it contained within its borders every type 
of education, except the University. But there are 
many such microcosms besides Rugby, surely. 


For Rural Teachers. 


Short courses of instruction for teachers in rural 
elementary schools will be held in 1926 in (1) History, 
at Cambridge, July 3rd to 17th; (2) Ехсі1ѕн (men 
only), GEOGRAPHY, MarHEMATICS, and Music, at 
Oxford, from July 3rd to 17th; (3) RURAL SCIENCE, 
at Cambridge, from July 10th to 24th. Selected students 
will, under certain conditions, have their railway fares 
refunded, but no grant in aid of maintenance will be made 
by the Board. 


Young Workers. 


Mr. C. G. Ammon has reintroduced Lord Henry 
Bentinck's Bill of 1924—Education (Employment of 
Young Persons) Bill; and the Committee оп Wage- 
Earning Children has issued a memorandum on the Bill. 
Van boys, messenger boys, errand boys, and other 
categories of juvenile employed persons are not covered 
by the l'actory and Workshops Acts, the Shops Act, 
or the Education Act, and the memorandum gives 
cases of their long and late hours of work. Some van 
boys work from 6-30 a.m. till 8-30 p.m. or 9-30 p.m. ; 
page boys in night clubs until 3 or 4 in the morning, and 
in restaurants until midnight. Ап inquest on a boy 
employed in some docks building work revealed the 
fact that he and other lads aged 14 had been engaged 
continuously for 26 hours. The memorandum can be 
obtained from Denison House, S.W. 


For Oxford's Chair of Spanish. 

The Spanish Ambassador was the principal guest of 
the Haberdashers' Company at the luncheon in their 
hall held in connection with the Commemoration Day 
celebrations of the Haberdashers’ Aske School at Acton. 
Sir Charles Wakcfield, the first warden, presided and, to 
commemorate the Ambassador s visit, announced that 
he would increase his donation towards the endowment 
of the Spanish Chair at Oxford to £1,000, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
FEBRUARY RESULTS. 


I. School Punishments. 


This topic brought an unusually large entry, with 
some excellent essays. 


The First Prize of ONE GUINEA is awarded to: 


Mr. JOHN А. ALCRAFT, 55, Sarsfield Road, Balham, 
S.W.12. 


The Second Prize of HALF A GUINEA goes to: 


Miss M. WHITAKER, 81, Middle Road, Earlsheaton, 
Dewsbury. 


II. Shrove Tuesday. 


Some of our young competitors showed the results of 
painstaking research. 


The First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS goes to: 


ROBERT WILLMoT (15), Brockley Central School, 
Mantle Road, S.E. 


The Second Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS goes to: 


EILEEN Brown (11), Redland Collegiate School, 
Bristol. 
APRIL COMPETITIONS. 


I. For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 


Twelve Useful Hints to a Beginner in 
Teaching. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


А First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for ten lines in rhyme on 


The Hippopotamus. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's name 
and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for Com- 
petition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for each 
set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that the 
age of the candidate is as stated and that no help has been given 
in the work must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of May and the 
results will be published in our June number. 


Secondary Associations on Tour. 


The four secondary associations of head and assistant 
masters and mistresses have accepted the invitation of 
the Overseas Education League of Winnipeg to visit 
Canada this year. The tour will start from Liverpool on 
July 30th, and from Glasgow on July 315, by the 
Canadian Pacific liner Metagama returning to Southamp- 
ton on September l6th. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Miss К. Young, Hon. Sec., Four Secondary 
Associations, 29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Тһе Departmental Committee Report. 


This title, so long a recurrent heading for newspaper 
articles, assumes a new reality with the Report of the 
Departmental Committee issued on March 22nd. The 
committee was appointed to consider the Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on University Education in 
London (1913), and to indicate the principal changes 
now most needed in the existing constitution of the 
University of London and on what basis a Statutory 
Commission should be set up to frame new Statutes for 
the University. 

The report is commendably brief and it avoids such 
grounds of contention as the Bloomsbury site, external 
degrees, and the mutual bickerings of institutions. 
It goes directly to the heart of the problem, which is the 
discovery of some means by which the University can 
become a real universitas, possessing a corporate spirit 
and life of its own in spite of the great diversity of its 
work. This University spirit must have something around 
which it can gather. This something must be a central 
body with important functions, to be exercised in no 
arbitrary fashion but in close and frequent consultation 
with the University as a whole. There is the matter of. 
grants from public funds, hitherto dispensed separately 
to different institutions with too little regard tothe general 
needs of the University. Above all there is the task of 
unifying the efforts of the institutions so that over- 
lapping may De avoided and each may play its own part 
without seeking to magnify itself beyond its fellows. 


The report recommends the establishment of a Univer- 
sity Council of sixteen members, with the final control 
of finance, subject, however, to the Senate's approval 
of the educational policy governing the expenditure. 
Of the sixteen members nine are to be University repre- 
sentatives, the Chancellor, the Chairman of Convocation, 
the Vice-Chancellor and six others elected by the Senate. 
In addition there are four Crown nominees, and two 
elected by the London County Council. The sixteenth 
member is to be co-opted by the Council. The Senate 
is thus directly in control of educational policy and less 
directly in control of finance. 


In addition to the important Universitv Council there 
are to be three other bodies, a Collegiate Council, an 
Academic Council, and an External Council, taking 
oversight respectively of colleges and institutions, of 
studies, and of the interests of external students. 


The report recommends that the statutes should be 
few and not rigid and that the Senate should have 
greater authority than heretofore. The principle of 
self-determination is recognized and it is to be hoped that, 
on the basis of this report, it will be found possible for 
the University to work out its own salvation and become 
a seat of learning worthy of the metropolis of a great 
Empire. 

The Bloomsbury site might well be given by the 
Government for the purpose of erecting administrative 
offices and students’ hostels to constitute the outward 
and visible sign of that unification which the report 
encourages so wisely. R. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Some Excellent Picture Books. 


Teachers of history in schools are often hampered 
by the lack of suitable pictures. For young children 
these are especially useful as serving to give reality to 
the teaching by showing.people “ іп their habit as they 
lived." The excellent postcards issued by the British 
Museum should form part of the history teacher's 
outfit in every school and the pupils should be en- 
couraged to compile picture-books of each period, 
with drawings and diagrams of their own in addition to 
pictures from magazines and books. 


Messrs. B. and T. Batsford have already earned the 
gratitude of teachers of history by their publication of 
"The History of Everyday Things in England," 
written and illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. Quennell. Now 
they have added to our indebtedness by producing the 
“ People's Life and Work ” series. This is intended 
to form a pictorial record of the past, the illustrations 
being taken from contemporary manuscripts, drawings, 
prints, etc. Each volume is to be complete in Itself, and 
to have reference to one century. There are some thirty 
pages of introductory matter, giving an account of the 
main characteristics of each century, with descriptive 
notes, maps, index, and a historical chart. In addition 
there are some 150 pictures, illustrative of household 
life, crafts and industries, building, farming, warfare, 
city and country scenes, transport, children's Ways, 
churches, gardens, etc. 

Each volume is to cost only 4s, 6d. net, a price which is 
remarkably low, for the volumes are produced in most 
skilful fashion and the plates are extremely beautiful. 
Some are reproduced on other pages of this issue of THE 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK, but in their original form they 
are better because of the more suitable printing surface. 
The present volumes deal respectively with the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Dorothy Hartley and Margaret 
M. Elliot being responsible for the introduction to each 
volume and, presumably, for the titles of the pictures. 
These titles are not merely descriptive : they are also 
enlightening and sometimes humorous. Children of all 
ages will enjoy these volumes as picture books, apart 
from the sprightly introduction. Mention should be 
made of the beautifully drawn maps which form the 
end papers. 5 

From the fifteenth century Volume І take this passage, 
as showing that the idea of continuation schools is not 
altogether new : 

“ A striking feature of this century was a growing 
desire for education. By the reign of Henry IV any man 
was allowed to send his children to school. Masters of 
trades often undertook to provide their apprentices 
with a certain amount of education. In 1462 a boy of 
fourteen was apprenticed to a haberdasher for twelve 
years, and the master undertook to provide him with 
two years’ schooling in grammar and writing." 

I commend these volumes most heartily, and I hope 
that they and their successors in the series will be 


found in every school library. 
SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 


English. 


А COMPENDIUM or Pnzcis WRITING : 
(Oxford University Press. 3s.) 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Robeson's 
Previous book. It consists of a short introduction. in which 
hints are given together with a specimen Précis, while the main 
body of the book is taken up with extracts of historical, social 
and literary matter to be Precised by the student. It is an 
excellent book {ог Army Entrance and School Certificate 


by F. E. Robeson, M.A. 


Examinations. V.H.S. 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: compiled by 
L. S. Wood and H. L. Burrows. (Nelson. 16. 9d.) 


In this volume of the admirable "Teaching of English ” Series, 
passages dealing with sports and Pastimes have been collected 
from authors ranging from Sir Thomas Malory to E. V. Lucas 
and George Santayana. Should the reader require information 
about boar hunting or rowing, or desire an account of the 
sensations of turning a somersault or of shooting at the popinjay, 
he should enquire within. The effects of a bagpipe competition 
can be found graphically described (one wonders by the way 
whether it is a sport or a Pastime ?), and the more common 
exercises of golf, boxing, wrestling, and cricket also find mention. 
Poaching, we are glad to note, has been included in several 
extracts, being legitimized as a sport by Kingsley's noble senti- 
ment that a poacher is only a gamekeeper turned inside-out. 
The compilers are to be congratulated upon a very entertaining 
book. V.H.S. 


READINGS: selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle. 
Books 3 and 4. (Basil Blackwell. 2s. net and 2s. 3d. net.) 
The former of these books consists mainly of old tales from 
the Brothers Grimm, Hans Andersen, and other established 
sources. "Alice in Wonderland ” supplies one story, while 
several are by living authors, of whom А. A. Milne is one. 
The second volume contains extracts gathered from a wider 
field, including Defoe, Ascham, Walton, Swiít, and Pepys, to 
mention a few. Of the more modern writers examples are given 
{rom Stevenson, Eleanor Farjeon, and John Masefield. We think 
the selectors have succceded in their attempt to present good 
stories in good English for young readers. V.H.S. 


GOLDsMITH’s Essays: selected by A. H. Sleight, M.A. 
(Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sleight has given a good selection of essays from “Тһе Bee," 
“The Miscellaneous Ess:ys,'" and “Тһе Citizen of the World.” 
As the editor remarks, he has let the light humorous examples of 
Goldsmith's work preponderate, though he has not forgotten 
those of a more serious nature. The introduction outlining the 
history and development of the Essay should prove of great 
value to students and help them to gauge the importance of 


' Goldsmith in that literary form. Notes and exercises are added. 


| У.Н.5. 
DRYDEN: POETRY AND PROSE: with Introduction by David 
Nicol Smith. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Though small in compass, this is a sound and informative 
book of, and about, Dryden. Considering the diversity of his 
writings, it is always difficult to do him justice in extracts 
and give a fair representation of his genius, yet here by means 
of well-chosen Passages we may sec him as a writer of satires, 
odes, lyrics, prologues, tales and songs, while in prose we have 
Selections from his essay “ Of Dramatic Poesy,” “А Discourse 
concerning the Origin and Progress of Satire," and from his 
“ Preface to Fables." His life and character are well illustrated 
by extracts from Congreve, Johnson, Scott, Hazlitt, George, 
Saintsbury, and Sir Walter Raleigh. Mr. Nicol Smith's intro- 
duction and notes are as usual first-rate. V.H.S. 


Mathematics. 


THE TUTORIAL STATICs: by W. Briggs, LL.D., М.А. B.Sc., 
and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. (University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1995. Pp. viii 4-366. 5s.) 

Many generations of students have worked through thc series 
of mathematical text-books published by the University ‘futorial 

Press, 1.td., and have been grateful to them when they have read 


(Continued on Page 146.) 
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READERS DE LUXE. 
* Adopted by the L.C.C. and other important Educational 


The Tales the Letters Tell 


Pictured by MARGARET W. TARRANT. 


Book I, 1/10. Book II, 2/-. Book III, 2/4. Book IlI, U 
2/6. Book IV, 2/6. Book V, 2/9. 4 жш 


Tuer are more than ordinarv readers. They are English Text- 
books leading up to oral and written composition and private study. 
lhe poems аге gems, loved by the children and drawn from the 
works of the best children's poets, most of whom are present day 
writers. 

Punctuation perfected. Binding strengthened. 
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Tales that History Tells 


By EVELYN SMITH. 


000000000000800000000000000000000000000000000000 


This method now appears for the first time in book form. Most 
of the lessons begin with an incident from the childhood or early 
youth of a prominent historical character. The history of the 
time forms the background of each story. Other lessons show 
the manners and customs of past times, such as a visit to the 
dentist, which forms one of the lessons of "Tales that History 
Tells."—Book П. 


Parts I and II. Price 2/- each. 


A New Idea and a New Method. 


Adopted by the L.C.C. dd other important Educational 
ea 


A New бейпепсе Geometry 


By JOHN GRAY, B.Sc., and 
FRANCIS J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


"A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods 
and presents them in a very simple and telling way. The intro- 
Y о might i ursi text-book in most boys' schools 
with grea vantage. e full course covers the uirements 
for School Leaving Certificates."—L.T. zi n 


Books I, 1I, III, and IV, 2/- each. 
Introductory Book, 9d. Books 1 and II, 3/6. 
Books III and IV, in one volume, 3/6. 

Books I, II, and ПІ, in one volume, 4/6. 
Books I, II, III, and 1V, 6/- 
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Grammar with Smiles 


A Beginner's Book 


А Beginners’ Grammar is not on orthodox 
lines. An Inspector may ask “ What is a noun?” 
At once he is told the name óf an animal, etc. 
He probably asks for the names of some animals 
and he is told “ Lion, Tiger, Elephant." He would 
get this answer in 90 per cent. of cases. 
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The Songs the Letters 
Sing 


By 8. М. D., and Pictures by 
MARGARET W. TARRANT. 
Preparatory Book, Price 9d. 

Book Ia, 1/-. Book 11, 1/-. 
Book III, 1/3. 
These new books are acknowledged to be the best in the market. 
Тһе work of a successful Infant Teacher of long standing, illustrated 


by Margaret W. Tarrant, and produced at great expense, they are 
as near perfect as Primers can be. 


Book I, 9d. Book Па, 1/-. 


Practice and Progress 
in English 


A Practical and Progressive English Course. 
By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 
Part 1, 2nd Edition, now ready. Price 2/-. 
For Post Primary Classes and Lower Forms 


in Secondary Schools. 
Part II, just published. Price 2/6. 
For Middle Forms, Secondary Schools and Continuation 
Classes. Adaptable to the Dalton Plan. 
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Combining for the first time е persone with the concentric 
met х 


Each volume covers а Complete Period. 


An English History of 
Britain 
Book 1, 2/-. Book II, 2/-. Book 111, 2/-. 


Complete in One Volume with useful Historical Айаз, 4/6. 


"An English History of Britain—a new series combining the 
periodic and concentric methods. The class of books produced by 
this firm are well worthy of the earnest attention of teachers." — 

Tug HEAD TEACHERS’ REVIEW. 
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| Adopted by the L.C.C. g^» n important Educational 
es. 


Grant's 
Advanced Arithmetic 


INCLUDING MENSURATION. 
Bound in Full Cloth. Price 1/6. 
With Answers, 2/-. 

In these days of auto-education it is being realized that in the 
past the teacher has done too much for the pupil. To-day the 
tendency is towards a new orientation. ''Learning," and not 
* teaching," is le dernier cri, and a wise one, too. Hence the 
Dalton and other systems are aiming at setting the pupil free from 
the domination of the teacher. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD. 


LONDON : 3, Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


GLASGOW : 91 and 93, Union Street. 
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the class lists issued by the authority of the Senate of London 
University. Many more generations will follow in the steps of 
their prececessors, and will in turn be—we hope—grateful to 
the authors of these books. They serve a useful purpose, and, on 
the whole, are good books, although any portions of the subject 
outside the syllabus are rigorously excluded. “Тһе Tutorial 
Statics " is one of the works on Applied Mathematics, written 
bv Dr. Briggs and Prof. Brvan, and it is suitable for the Inter- 
mediate B.Sc. examination of London University. ‘There are 
no appreciable alterations from the third edition, which shows 
that the book is admirably suited to the needs of its readers. 
R.S.M. 


Chemistry. 


THE Basis OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY: by С. H. Douglas 
Clark, B.Sc., D.I.C. (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
1926. Pp. xvii+292. 85. 6d net.) 

In these days it is necessary for the chemist to keep abreast 
with the rapid developments which are taking place in our 
knowledge of atomistic mechanics and the structure of the atom. 
His dithculty is that generally the subject is treated from the 
mathematical and physical side, as lies in the nature of the case, 
the chemical aspect being largely subordinated. Unless he, 
himself, specializes оп the mathematical physical side of 
chemistry he is likely soon to lose interest because he has not 
time (о fathom the intricacies of the question. То such an one 
the present book will be very welcome, especially as it is written 
by а chemist. Тһе essential features of recent atomic theories 
are given іп a readable form, the argument being mainly non- 
mathematical, although, in dealing with such a subject, 
mathematics cannot, of course, be eliminated. Certain con- 
clusions are stated without proof, but the student can verify 
all such because the references to the literature are given. 

The author is to be congratulated on the way in which he has 
accomplished a very difficult task. The chapters dealing with 
atomic architecture are especially well done, and should clear 
away the ditticulties many chemists have in obtaining an insight 
into the meaning of quantum orbits, etc. Naturally the book 
is not easy to read and in places a little more detail would be 
welcome. Тһе experience the author gains in teaching will show 
him where this is necessarv. Space might be obtained in a future 
edition by cutting out some of the more speculative parts; the 
chemist can afford to leave some of the speculations alone and 
wait until the physicist has firmly established his ground. 

T.S.P. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY: AN ELEMENTARY SURVEY: by Herace С. 
Deming. (London: Chapman and Hall. 1925. Pp. xiv +650. 
Price, 17s. 6d. net.) 

In the introductory chapter the author tells the reader that 
the purpose of the course is: “ То learn enough about the 
properties of a few common types of matter, and enough about 
the principles that govern the transformation of matter, to 
enable you to reason correctly about the chemical events of 
vour daily life." In another place he states that the benefits to 
be expected from a brief study of chemistry are of an indirect 
nature : ‘ Increased capacity for enjoyment, a livelier interest 
in the world in which we live, a more intelligent attitude toward 
the great questians of the day.” 

The main subject-matter of the book is inorganic chemistry. 
The treatment is on new and quite refreshing lines, which are 
modern in their scope and lead the student to think for himself. 
“ Museum material, such as hypobromous acid, phosphoryl 
chloride, hydrazoic acid, etc.," is left out so that space can be 
devoted to such topics as hydrogen ion concentration and its 
applications, electrochemical principles, and the constitution 
ot matter. This last-named subject is interwoven with the 
text in such a way that the student examines ixodation and 
reduction, almost from the beginning, from the modern point 
of view. 

In a short review it is not possible to detail the author's method 
of treatment, which can only be appreciated by studving the 
book itself. Sufficient it is to say that the aims set forth іп the 
first paragraph above are realized. At the same time the book 
suffers, to some extent, from the defects of its qualities, especially 
in the parts devoted to organic chemistry, where some of the 
accounts are so condensed that the student will learn a lot of 
chemical names without arriving at the stage of appreciating 
the wonderful structure of that branch of chemistry. Тһе 
graphic formule given for indigo and cocaine are а waste of 
space ; the student at this stage of his career will simply look 
upon them as jig-saw puzzles and not even appreciate them as 
much as he would a real puzzle. 
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Statements are made at times which arc either apt to Бе mis- 
leading or are incorrect. In the statement of Avogadro's hypo- 
thesis, “ the same number of molecules " is altered to '' very 
nearly the same number of molecules '" ; no reason is given for 
this, and the hypothesis is used in the usual way for determining 
molecular weights. Again, the statements with respect to the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid on copper would lead the 
student to suppose that the black mass left is copper oxide. 
The persulphate ion (p. 442) is given the wrong formula, and 
when photographic films are spoken of, the film base is meant 
and not the actual coated film. 

Full use is made of diagrams and photographic reproductions, 
as is becoming the tendency in American books. ‘This is to Бе 
commended, but at the same time the illustrations chosen 
should be such as will enable the student to understand the text. 
To show a number of meat carcases hanging in a refrigerator 
room does not further explain the refrigerating process, nor 
does a photograph of an investigator in front of a battery of 
complicated physico-chemical apparatus convey any information 
about the determination of the atomic weight of radio-active 
lead. Other instances could be given. 

‘The above are, after all, minor faults, and the book is to be 
commended as a stimulating one on new and original lines. 

ТӘР: 
QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS: by D. К. Snellgrove, Ph.D., 
and J. L. White, D.Sc. (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
1926. Pp. viii--281. Price 7s. 6d.) 

This book has been written to meet the requirements of 
students taking a course for the Honours B.Sc. and A.I.C. 
examinations, and who are assumed to have attained the Inter. 
В.5с. standard. It does not follow the usual course taken in 
books on qualitative analysis, but strikes out on new lines. After 
dealing with the necessary preliminaries (working hints ; 
principles involved ; dry tests ; making a solution ; the treat- 
ment of insolubles), the group separations are considered so 
that the student studies the reactions which are of importance 
in connection therewith. Тһе acids are similarly treated, after 
which there is a complete list of tables used іп analysis, and then 
lists of the separate reactions for metals and acids. 

The method adopted necessitates the double printing of many 
reactions, but it has the advantage that the student first learns 
what is important, and then fuller details are given later by means 
of which he can amplify his tests. Full explanations of all re- 
actions and separations are given and the methods of procedure 
are laid down in detail; in fact, at times one would be inclined 
to form the impression that '' spoon feeding ” is being carried 
too far, did one not know that in spite of it all the student would 
still make mistakes and have to learn by bitter experience. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the result of their 
combined labours. The result is an excellent book which should 
make the subject of living interest to the student who wishes to 
understand the why and wherefore of things. 

Minor points which may perhaps be considered in a future 
edition are the following : The ionization of the complex cyanides 
of nickel and zinc should be treated in the same way, namely, 
that used for nickel (pp. 16 and 17). On p. 18 the manner of 
interpolation of the equation for the reaction between potassium 
cyanide and sodium hypobromide seems out of place in con- 
nection with the explanation of the precipitation of nickelic Бу 
dioxide. Is not the '' older ” method of separation of Group III 
referred to on p. 67 reallv newer than the method used in principle 
by the authors ? No mention is made of the characteristic oily 
appearance of fluorides when treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Is the action of sodium hydroxides on hydroxides such 
as that of chromium one of solution with the formation of a salt 
or one of peptization of a colloid? On page 22 CnO is misprinted 
for CuO. T.S.P. 


SMITH’S ELEMENTARY Сньмізткү: by James Kendall. (London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1925. Pp. xvi--442. Price 53.) 

In preparing this revised edition practically the entire book 
has been rewritten, but et the same time Professor Kendall has 
made every effort to leave the volume a characteristic 
" Alexander Smith " text. So as not to be biased by the 
University point of view, the author has obtained the collabora- 
tion of various school teachers. The result is excellent and the 
book should certainly attain the desired aim, namely, “ To train 
the student to acquire : scientitic outlook, to think clearly and 
to correlate, not merely ә accumulate а mass of isolated facts." 

It is interesting to f іп a book of this character that the 
author is able successfr ‘roduce elementary accounts, but 
adequate to their pur; of the modern methods of making 
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Your Summer Holiday ! 


—why not visit 


U.S.A. & CANADA 


In three or four weeks you can accomplish a delightful sea trip, 6,000 miles of sea 
travel in comfort in the Tourist Third Cabin of a great White Star Steamer, replete 
with the most up-to-date fitments, with unique opportunity for healthful recreation 
and social enjoyment—AND a fascinating Tour to places of national interest and 


beauty in U.S.A, and Сапада--іп short an enthralling and memorable holiday at 


Tourist Third 
Cabin from 


a cost surprisingly moderate, 


£37 


Including Ocean Travel out and home and 1st Class Rail farein U.S.A. and CANADA. 


Write for illustrated booklet to WHITE STAR LINE, LIVERPOOL ; 
1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1, and 38, Leadenhall Street, Е.С. 3; 
MANCHESTER ; 
DUBLIN ; 


BIRMINGHAM ; 


i m 


LONDON’ 
SOUTHAMPTON * 
GLASGOW ; BELFAST: 
or Local Agents. 


BRISTOL ; BRADFORD ; 
CoBH (Queenstown) ; 


WHITE STAR 


sulphuric acid, nitric acid, ammonia, etc. Even such subjects as 


radium and atomic energy, colloids and the ultramicroscope are 


Music. 


included, sufficient being stated to give the student the Mead | рм Oud Danes Pa Pe Pe 
'" incentive " to ask for more. It is perhaps the idea of such Choruses only is. 6d.) = йы 
“ incentive ” which makes Professor Kendall retain chapters like CE ped 

that on" Synthetic Organic Products,” since the knowledge at As already one or two performances of this work either as ап 


the student's command at this stage will not enable him fully to 
appreciate the contents ; he will learn a few facts by rote and note 
really be much wiser from an educational point of view. 

It is suggested that when dealing with valency it would have 
been better to take some other element than carbon to demon- 
strate “ how to learn the valence of an element.” The statement, 
or rather implication, that the increase in sensitiveness of a 
photograpbic emulsion on ripening is due to its acquiring a 
coarser grain, should be corrected in a future edition. Тһе 
illustrations given are a new featur in such a book, but the 
question may be asked whether some of them—e.g., typical 
chemical operations—filtration ; manufacture of synthetic 
indigo— might not be replaced by more suitable ones ; the student 
will learn nothing from them of the processes involved. 

It should be said that the chemistry of both non-metals and 
metals is described. 

The book can be heartily recommended. T.S.P. 


А First COURSE ім INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL): 
by G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D. (London: University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1925. Pp. 256. 3s. 6d.) 

This, the fifth edition, is practically the same as the fourth 
edition, only a few alterations of minor importance having been 
introduced into the text. Possibly printing costs are too high 
for extensive alterations to be made, but it is suggested that, 
even when the limited requirements of eiementary students аге 
taken into account, some of the more modern developments of 
chemistry might be mentioned. For example, the chamber 
process for making sulphuric acid is given, but no reference is 
made to the contact process. Argon is merely mentioned as 
an '' impurity ” in the air and the studer: “` could well imagine 

that it gets there in some such way as Т. “оте of the other 
impurities described. 
It is strange to find that in a fifth’ ELI a 


ІК еше 15 . 42) is 
printed upside down. i 2 р ) 


r.S.P. 


4 


opera or as а concert programme have been given lately, and as 
in all probability more will follow, this timely publication should 
be welcome. And as just now Purcell seems to be coming into 
his own again, this newly-edited edition of his magnum opus 
should help to increase a love for his work. А.С. 


OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES: Selected and edited by 1.. 
Walter, with the melodies harmonized by Annie кыл 
Warburton. (А. and C. Black. 15.) 

All the old favourites of the nursery and the infant school are 
here set to the tunes some of us learned in our nursery days. 
Тһе rhymes are illustrated and full directions as to bow to play 
the games. A very inexpensive book. A.G. 


THE MusicaL PILGRIM. (Oxford University Press.) 

Under the able editorship of Dr. Arthur Somervell, the above 
firm of publishers continues its issue of this interesting scries of 
books on the great masters and their works. Four which have 
just come to hand deal exclusively and very thoroughly with 
Bach. The writer of all four is that great authority on Bach: . 
Dr. Charles Sanford Terry, and his treatment throughout is 
masterly. In Book I, The Passions, he gives a vast amount 
of information and analyses the St. John Passion; while a 
second and shorter chapter is devoted to Picander’s Passion. 

Book II is devoted entirely to the St. Matthew Passion, 
the St. Mark Passion, and the St. Luke Passion, with a con- 
cluding chapter in which the writer gives а list of the occasions 
during Bach's lifetime when these great works were performed. 

A third book deals, in the same exhaustive and masterly way, 
with the Cantatas and Oratorios. In Book ] he treats of the 
Cantata Form, the Church Cantatas, and the Cantatas and the 
Lutheran Service ; while Book II deals with the Libretti and the 
Chorales, the Secular Cantatas, the Orchestra of the Cantatas 
(a most valuable and interesting chapter), and the Accom- 
paniment. To the diligent and earnest. Bach conductor or student 
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these books are invaluable, for they contain а wealth of іпіог- 
mation in a compact, compressed form not obtainable elsewhere. 
Moreover, the books are small and handy for the pocket, and the 
price Is. 6d. A.G 


Economics. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY: by Ernest Sykes, B.A., with an 
Introduction by F. E. Steele. Sixth Edition. (Butterworth. 
5s. net.) 


The fifth edition of the well-known '' Sykes," published two 
years ago, was reviewed in these columns. Тһе present (sixth) 
edition, though, of course, covering the same ground, is not a 
simple reprint. ‘here аге not many additions, it is true. In the 
nature of things there could not be many — the most important, 
of course, being the notice of “ the return of the gold standard 
іп 1925." But such additions are made in the text of the book, 
and not as a compiled list of '' addenda." The general form and 
arrangement of the work remain unchanged. 

R.J. 


Physics. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE: 1—Рнүзїс<5: SECTIONS IV, V, AND 
VI. Heat, LIGHT AND SouND : by S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Cambridge: The University Press. Pp. 170-530. In one 
volume. 7s. 6d.) 

A general review of the three volumes of Mr. Brown's 

“ Experimental Science ” appeared in the November number of 

THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, so it is not necessary to do more 

than give a hearty welcome to the latest publication of the 

series. The three sections—Heat, Light, and Sound—have been 
bound up together in one volume, and this arrangement iscertain 
to be appreciated by many readers. Іп the reviewer's opinion 

'" Experimental Science " is by fare the best school text-book 

on the subject in existence. R.S.M. 


CRESCENT TIME TABLES 


fur Class or Dalton or P.N.E.U. or any scheme, Exeat 
and Absit forms with counterfoils. “ French Sounds," 
"Linguists' Review and La Petite Revue.” 


Specimens free : 
Dr. PURKISS, 1, South Park Crescent, Ilford, Essex. 
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EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled one side only. 
. per Ream, 3s. 6d. | Carriage 
LL ээ ”“ ... э” 7в. 04. paid. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books, 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books,1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
Р. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Chancery 7690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
a SN ee 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets 
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NEAR BOURNEMOUTH.—Imposing School Build- 
ing; 100 rooms and chapel, etc. ; 4 acres; suit Boys’ 
or Girls’ School. Bargain, £3,000; F.H.—Apply: 
Влісомвз, opposite Boscombe Arcade, Bournemouth. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


The Edttor, 
THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


An Outsider’s Point of View. 


Sir,—I had always thought of children just as 
children—as young human beings. 

I started teaching in an elementary school. On my 
arrival there I received a great shock. I found that 
children weren’t treated like children; at least, not 
like young human beings. They were treated as if they 
belonged to a different species, as if the laws, written and 
unwritten, which apply to us, didn’t apply to them. 


For instance, there is a written law—the breaking of 
which is punished severely in law courts—that one 
person must not attack or assault another person. Yet 
in this school it seemed to be considered quite the correct 
thing for the teachers to attack and assault the children, 
although the latter weren’t expected to attempt to 
defend themselves. And these assaults were spoken of 
quite openly, as: ‘‘ boxing the ears," “ giving a good 
thrashing,” “ caning.” 

Then there are all sorts of unwritten laws which are 
quite commonly accepted as the right standards of social 
conduct: about considering the feelings of others, 
about being polite to others, about not saying rude 
things to others, or calling them by offensive names, 
about not losing your temper in public, not pushing 
people about, listening to them when they speak to 
you. To my surprise, none of these laws were observed 
in the teachers' relations to the children, and yet— 
which surprised me to extremes—these very laws were 
actually taught to the children. It was so incongruous, 
for instance, to hear a teacher in the rudest manner 
rating a child for being rude. 


I thought, “ Well, these people are experienced, and 
I'm not. I suppose I'd better learn their ways." Days 
passed on, and my class went on (quite well), and I 
could not bring myself to change so completely my whole 
attitude to children. Then one day during my third week 
my opportunity came. The children were moving about 
to certain places, and one of them was obstructing the 
way. I thought. “АҺ! here's my chance to see if I 
can be a real teacher." Thereupon I collared the child 
and pushed him out of the way. And immediately, to 
my horror, I heard myself saying, ‘I’m so sorry; I 
didn't mean to push you." 00 


Since then I've given up the attempt to “ become а 
real teacher, like the others." But, as my children 
bchave very well for me, does it really matter ? 


And what I chiefly want to know, is my attitude 
wrong, or can it be that all these others are in the 
wrong? Is it a fact that the laws, written and un- 
written, which apply to human beings, do not apply to 
children ? And if so, could any of your readers kindly 
explain how, living among all sorts of children most of 
my life, I yet remained so ignorant of this important 
fact, and give me the history of the development of this 
differentiation of the human species ? 


Yours, etc., R. L. 
lst March, 1926. 
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THE HOLBORN RING BOOK. 


A strong cloth cover with nickel plated snap 
rings, from 1/9 each. 


THE ESAVIAN RING BOOK. 


Similar to above, but much stronger for hard 
wear from 2/3 each. 


Both Ring Books are stocked to hold paper 
size 8x6}in., 9x7in, 10}x8in., 13х9п. 


SUBJECT GUIDES, 4d. per set of 5. 


PAPER RULED and punched to fit, 
from 2/4 ream. 


LOOSE LEAF TRANSFER COVERS. 
Strong Manilla fitted with cross-bar tags to suit 
all sizes. 


FLAT FILES. 


A strong Manilla Cover with secure fastening. 
For preserving worked papers and for General 
Filing, from 3d. each. 


PAPER. 

Writing Paper іп various rulings, Drawing 
Paper, Graph or Science Paper kept in stock done 
up in Reams, Blocks, or packets of 50. All with 
punched holes to fit the respective File. 


CATALOGUES. 


STATIONERY. REWARD BOOKS. SPORTS 
FURNITURE. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
KINDERGARTEN. TEXT-BOOKS. 
HANDWORK. CHEMICALS. APPARATUS. 
any of which will be sent free to Principals. 


Educational Supply А ssn;] 
171-181, High Holborn, wer 


ГУРТ 


| The E.S.A. sells always of the best 
—and sells fairly— 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


Control of the Railways: A study in methods: by P. Burtt. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Brain and the Mind: by Paul Sunner. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


The Foundling of Thornesford : by M. B. Reed. 2s. За. 
The Walls of Acre: by M. B. Reed. 2s. 3d. 
Scenes from Moliére : edited by К. A. Spencer, М.А. 2s. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS QUARTERLY. 
The Arts and Crafts Year Book, 1926. 2s. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Scholarship Arithmetic Practice Tests. 8d. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Greek Pottery : by Charles Dugas. 3s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


The Casket Library: Charles Dickens: A Critical Study: by 
George Gissing. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Self-Study English Texts: edited by A. D. Inness, M.A. 
An Essay of Man: by Alexander Pope. 
The Song of Hiawatha: by Н. W. Longfellow. 
Sir Roger de Coverlev : Select Essays from the Spectator. 
1s. 9d. each. 5 
Victor Hugo's Les Chatiments. 3s. 6d. 
Lady Charlotte Guest's Stories from the Mabinogion. 1s. 


Вавп. BLACKWELL. 


Readings selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle. 
Book VI. 3s. net. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
The Groundwork of Adult Education. 2s. 6d. 


JAMES BROWN AND SON. 
Tait’s Home Trade Guide to the Local Marine Board of Trad 
Examinations for Mates and Masters: by James Tait. 
llth Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Lessons in English: by George Sampson, M.A. 
Book 2, Is. 10d.; Book 3, 2s. 6d. 
Plain Texts : 
Old Spanish Ballads. 


Hoffmann : Der Kampí der Sánger. 1s. 6d. each. 


JONATHAN САРЕ, LTD. 
From Pascal to Proust: Studies in the Genealogy of a Philo- 
sophy : by С. Turquet-Milnes. 55. net. 
Appassionata : by Fannie Hurst. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rambles in North Africa : by Albert Wilson, M.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

World History Series : Book I, Ancient History, by F. J. Weaver, 
М.А. 36. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 

Birds in England : an account of the state of our bird-life, and 
a criticism of bird protection : by E. M. Nicholson. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The Shadow of the Chapel: by Kenneth Potter. 7s. 6d. net. 

Тһе Earth and the Stars : by Charles G. Abbot, D.Sc. 15s. net. 

Animals of Land and Sea : by Austin Clark. 15s. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


Cicero Select Letters: a new edition, revised by W. W. How. 
Vol. I, Text. 6s. net. 

Money : by R. A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc. 2s. 6d. net. | 

Poems of Action : 2nd series, selected by V. H. Collins and H. А. 
Treble. 2s. | 

A Select Source-Book of British History: illustrating Life, 
Laws and Letters 55 B.c. to A.D. 1878 : edited by J. Turral. 
3s. net. 

The Classical Age of German Literature, 1748-1805 : by L. A. 
Willoughby, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Three Kingdoms : Storm Jameson. 75. 6d. net. 

The Vain Serenade: by Jack Kahane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Not Sufficient Evidence : by Mrs. Victor Rickard. 7s. 6d. net. 

Havelock Ellis Impressions and Comments. Ist and 2nd Series. 
6s. net each. 

Eugenics and Politics: Essays by F. C. Scott Schiller, М.А. 

8s. 6d. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 
Movement Songs for Little Children : by L. E. de Rusette. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Daytime Songs for Little Children: by L. E. de Rusette. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Nuts and Мау: а Play for Children: by V. M. Methkey. 15. 

Princess Mirabelle and the Swineherd : a play for young people : 
by Hermon Ould. 1s. net. 

4039, Diamond cuts Diamond ; 4040, The Expiation ; 4041, 
The Sacrifice: Three Short Plays adapted from “А Tale 
of Two Cities ”: by Wilford F. Field. 6d. nct each. 

The Gipsy. The Agincourt Song. 6d. each. 

Hymn to Pan. The Tinkers' Carol. Darest thou now, O soul. 
4d. each. | . 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Translation from and into German: by H. Midgley. 2s. 3d. 


Greek Through English : by A. S. Way, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 
French Oral Practice: by С.Н. Leather, В.А. 15. 9d. 


Tales of Our Ancestors : by Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury, C.B.E. * 
1. From Elizabeth to James 11. 
2. From Anne to the Present Day. 
The King's Treasuries of Literature : 
129. Four Stories, by Joseph Conrad. 
130. Stories in Verse : selected bv G. G. Loane, М.А. 
131. Form-Room Plays: Intermediate Book. 
132. Great Fights in Literature : edited by C. J. James, 
B.A. 
133. The Younger Characters of Dickens. 
134. Sir Walter Raleigh: Selections from his writings in 
Prose and Verse. 
Evangeline and the Courtship of Miles Standish : 
by H. W. Longfellow. 
136. Little Women : by Louisa M. Alcott. 15. 4d. each. 


15. 6d. each. 
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EVANS Bros., LTD. 


Nature Study and the Blackboard : by Е.Н. Shoosmith, Ph.D. 
Vol. 2. 4s. 6d. net. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 
Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching: 
Parker and А. Temple. 105. 6d. net. 
Spanish Idioms and Phrases with Exercises for Practical Use : 
by J. Moreno-Lacalle. 3s. 6d. 


by S. C. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


French Proses for Early Stages : by P. L. Murphy, В.А. 15. 6d. 

Readings from the Great Historians : Vol. VI, European History, 
from the Eve of the French Revolution to the Eve of the 
Great War: selected and edited һу D. M. Ketelbey, M.A. 
4s. 6d. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 


The Problem Child : by A. 5. Neill, M.A. 55, net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESs. 


Lectures on Certain Aspects of Biochemistry : by H. H. Dale, 
M.D., J. C. Drummond, D.Sc., L. J. Henderson, M.D., and 
A. V. Hill, 5c.D. 125. 6d. net. 

The London Series of English Texts: Much Ado about Nothing. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Cloth Boards, 15. 9d. 

Geography in School: by J. Fairgrieve, M. A. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACDONALD AND EVANS. 


A Practical Guide to Précis Writing and Indexing: by G. O. E. 
Lydall. 3s. net. 


(Continued on page 152.) 
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BLACKIE'S LIST 


Just PUBLISHED. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by Автнск D. Імхез, М.А. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of ‘‘ The Self-Study Shakespeare.” 


With Introductions, Essential Notes, and Questions for 
Individual Studv. 
Neatly and strongly bound in cloth boards. 


1s. 9d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 
Editor: ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Editor of “ Julius Caesar " and '' Twelfth Night ” in the Warwick Shake- 


peare. 
limp, 18. each. 
MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925. 


Ву Н. W. Hopces, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
late Exhibitioner of Lincoln Co'lege, Oxford 5 Head of History "апа English 
Department, Roval Хау al College, Dartmouth. 
With various appendices, including a Diary of the Great 
War, 78. 6d. net. 


RAMBLES THROUGH HISTORY AND 
.MYTHOLOGY. 


Life in England in Olden Times and Tales from Mythology. 
Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 
Cloth, limp, Is. 3d. each. 


England in the er: Ages. Dy J. A. Brenvon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
The . By J. A. Вкехоох, B.A. Е.К. Hist.S. 

The Days of Elizabeth. By J. А. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

The of the Classics. By Dosarp P MACKENZIE. 

How the Greeks Saved Europe. Dy ШАА 
What we Owe to the Greeks. By J.A 


S 
Cloth covers, 


. Brenvon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
From Early Egypt and Babvlonia to the Days of Rome. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F. R.Hist.S. 


With full-page and other Illustrations, Time-Charts, and Test Questions 
for individual study. 36. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNA M. PAGAN. 

A new group in course of publication, the first volume of which is now ready. 

Dr. Johnson and his Circle. Elia and his Friends. 

With Illustrations in half-tone, and Questions. Bound іп 

cloth limp. 1s. 3d. each. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Correlating Home and Foreign Historv. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


RAMBLES IN SCIENCE. 
Bv CHARLES R. GIBSON 
Fully illustrated with Diagrams and with lllustrations in 
Half-tone. Cloth Covers, limp, 1s. 3d. each. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 
A First Survev of the World. 

By Ілохкі. W. LvpE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of 
Economic Geography in the University of London, and 
E. M. BUTTERWORTH, B.A. (Liverpool), Oxford Diploma 
in Geography, Gilchrist Geography Student. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Cloth boards. 


Please send postcard for list containing full particulars 
of above books. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, Е.С.4. 
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Cambridge 
Lessons in English 


А Graduated Elementary Course 
in Three Volumes 


By GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 
Book I. Suitable for children from about 
8 to 10. Is 6d. 
Book II. Suitable for children from about 
10 to 12. 15 10d. 
Book III. Suitable for children from about 


12 to 14. 2s 6d. 


"Among theinnumerable Introductions to English 
Grammar and Composition issued for children, this 
one stands apart. Not because Mr George Sampson 
has anything new to say about nouns or conjunc- 
tions, but because he has approached the threadbare 
mass of terms and definitions and rules from an 
entirely new direction."— -The Teachers’ World. 

“Тһе first of Mr George Sampson's three pro- 
mised manuals may be recommended to all students 
who require a genuine, practical, and human guide 
to the study of English in the class-room.”’ 

The Times Educational Supplement. 


English History Notes. 


From the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of 
the Great War. 
By W. J. К. GIBBS, М.А. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


This book is also issued in two parts. Part 1, 
To 4.D.1714. Part lI, From 1689. Price2s6d each. 
“ Many a hard-pressed student or teacher will be 
grateful for the excellent notes and summaries 
which it contains. . . It is a book which cannot 

fail to help and stimulate all students of history.'' 
Education. 


Cambridge Readings in 


French Literature. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR TILLEY. 
Crown 8vo. With 24 plates. School Edition 
now ready, 5s. (Library Edition, 6s net.) 


“ This is another most attractive book, containing 
selections from good French prose and poetry of all 
periods and reproductions of French pictures. The 
guiding idea is ' to illustrate the history of France 
by a record of some of her famous sons.' Mr 
Tilley’s book should have an instant and durable 
success." — Гле Spectator. 


Elementary Integral Calculus. 


Bv С. LEWINGDON PARSONS, М.А. 


Crown 8vo. 5s 
This book, by a master at Merchant Tavlors' 
School, is based on the syllabus of the Higher 
Certificate Examination and provides an intro- 
duction to the subject for mathematical and scientific 
students. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Our World: A Human Geography: for use in schools and 
colleges in India, Burma and Ceylon: by C. Morrison, : 
LLB. 5s net. the following : 
The Correction of Speech Defects: by Helen M. Peppard. 65. 
net. 


Then and Now Stories: No. 18, The Age of Social Reform. 8d. 

The Junior High School: by W. A. Smith. 85. 6d. 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of Arithmetic: Book I: 
Lay. 7d. 

Test Papers: by E. J. S. Lay. Sets 1, 2, 3, and 4. 4d. each. 


by E. J. S. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Ап Introduction to Mechanics: Part I, Statics: 
worthy, B.Sc. 85. 6d. 
Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry : Part I, Non-Metals and some 
Common Metals : by J. Morris, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


by J. P. Clat- 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Teaching of English Series : 
59. The World Revealed : Northern Europe. 
64. Wild Life Studies: by Frances Pitt. 
78. The Roll Call of Honour: 
15. 9d. 


15. 9d. 
15. 6d. 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


The March on the North Pole: by Alfred Judd. 10d. 

Geography Practice: Part IV, The British Isles. Is. 6d. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 

The Teacher's Treasure: edited by Enid Blyton. 2 vols. 42s. 


net. 
OLIVER AND Воүр. 
Then and Now: Simple Stories from our Country's History : 
by David Campbell. 15. 9d. 
Long Ago: Simple Stories from our Country's History: 
David Campbell. 15. 94. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Oxford Piano Series : 
Grimm's l'iary Tales : 


by 


by Michael Mullinar. 25. 6d. 
Invention and Paven: by Harry Farjeon. 25. 
Cznzonet: bv Norman F. Demuth. 15. 6d. 
Powder and Patches: by Colin Taylor. 2s. 6d. 
Cinderella : by Ethel Boyce. Books 1 and 2. 2s. 6d. each. 
Suite of Five Pieces: by Jane M. Joseph. 2s. 6d. 
Three Little Pieces : by Gordon Slater. Is. 6d. 
Storyettes : by Eric Marco. 3s. 
Two-Part Inventions: by Felix Swinstead. 
Traditional Scottish Tunes : 
History and Historical Problems: by Ernest Scott. 6s. nct. 
Village Schools in India: an Investigation with Suggestions : 
by M. Olcott, Pb.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. 
by Gerrard Williams. 2s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 


Common Sense and Its Cultivation : 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
How to Compose a Song : by E. Newton, М.А. 4s. 6d. net. 


SiR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, І.тр. 


World History in Picture and Story : by J. Higginbottom. Book 
2, The Earliest Civilizations. 2s. 

Test Papers in French : by E. T. Griffiths, M.A. 25. 

The Bookbinding Craft and Industry : by T. Harrison.. 3s. net 


RIVINGTONS. 


Elementary Latin Test Papers: by А. К. Florian, М.А. 15. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 
Things Seen in Paris : by Clive Holland. 3s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The World's Children. March, 1926. 4d. 
Pine Cone. February, 1926. 3d. 

The Journal of Geography. February, 
The Reader. March, 1926. 6а. 
Journal of Chemical Education. February, 1926. 
The Oxford Outlook. March, 1926. 1s. net. 
The Practitioner. March, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


1926. 35 cents. 


35 cents. 


by Dr. Hanbury Hankin, 


APRIL, 1926 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford announce that they are publishing 
" England in Tudor Times," a brief, popular 
view of social life, industry and travel, for teachers and general 
readers, by L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A., with 64 full-page 
plates and numerous illustrations from photographs, drawings 
and prints. A revised edition of ‘‘ A History of Everyday Things 
in England," Part II (1520-1799), a complete view of life and 
work in England during Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian times, 
by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 


The Cambridge University Press announces Volume IV 
of the Cambridge Ancient History for publication in the near 
future. This volume is entitled "Тһе Persian Empire and the 
West," and the greater part of it deals with the rise of the 
Persian Empire and Athens, culminating in the Persian wars ; 
it also includes chapers on coinage from its origin to the Persian 
wars, Carthage and Sicily, Italy in the Etruscan Age, and early 
Greek literature, art, religion, and philosophy. The contributors 
are Professor F. E. Adcock, Professor J. D. Beazley, Professor 
J. B. Bury, Dr. M. Cary, Mr. 5. Casson, Professor К. 5. Conway, 
Mr. F. M. Cornford, the late Dr. G. Buchanan Gray, Mr. R. 
Hackforth, Dr. G. F. Hill, Mr. J. А. R. Munro, Mr. D. S. Robertson, 
Professor P. N. Ure, and Mr. E. M. Walker. 


Messrs. Constable have just published a volume of 
essays by Professor Schiller, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
which, under the general title of “ Eugenics and Politics," ex- 
presses the author's views on sociological and political conditions 
to-day, and ventures hardily and with convincing argument into 
prophecv. 

А book of essavs on natural history subjects, and on the joys of 
open-air life, has been written by Lord Grey of Fallodon, and will 
be published during the spring by the same firm. The book will 
be decorated with wood-cuts specially designed for it by Robert 
Gibbings. 


Not long ago H.M. the King asked his people to do what they 
could to keep parks and public places beautiful by not leaving 
offensive litter about, and abstaining from injuring plants and 
trees and so forth. That H.M.'s thoughtful remarks did not at 
once reach all sections of the people was evident by the un- 
satisfactory condition in which the beautiful grounds of Ken 
Wood, ncar Hampstead, were left the day after they were first 
thrown open to the public. Mr. P. A. Barnett, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector for the Training of Teachers, has called attention 
to this matter and to H.M.'s valued advice in his “ Little Book 
of Health and Courtesy," published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., which was written for boys and girls, and, 
incidentally, to discourage the spread of hooliganism. It is 
satisfactory to note from a paragraph in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph that the Shefficld Education Committee is backing 
up Mr. P. А. Barnett's eflorts vigorously by circulating 10,000 
copies of the little book among the children in their schools. 


Mr. J. Morris, М.А., Senior Chemistry Master at Liverpool 
Collegiate School, has completed a new text-book on “ Outlines 
of Inorganic Chemistry," which Messrs. Methuen have just 
published. The book is adapted to the requirements of the 
Northern Universities, Oxford and Cambridge Local, London 
University, and other similar examination syllabuses. It will be 
issued in single volume form and also in two parts, Part I for 
Matriculation students dealing with “ Non-metals and some 
Common Metals," and Part II for Intermediate students оп 
“ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” 


Messrs. Thos. Nelson and Sons announce for publication 
two more books by Dr. Richard Wilson in their Teaching of English 
Series, entitled “ Pattern Poetry," Parts 1 and П. ' Pattern 
Poetry," Part I, is intended for junior forms, and contains а 
varied selection of modern and standard poetry, chiefly narrative 
and including some of the best of the old ballads. The special 
fcature of the volume is the more or less playful commentary 
following cach poem, which is designed not only to draw attention 
to interesting points of form and contents but to encourage 
pupils to write poetry for themselves. ‘ Pattern Poetry,'' 
Part II, is planned for use in the middle school, and contains 
a large collection. from modern апа standard poets, each 
piece being followed by notes which encourage close but humanis- 
tic study as well as imitation, subjects being suggested for 
treatment and hints given on prosody. 
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FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 


Chairman: C. G. Монтеғоке, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
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The Future Career Association. 


Scholastic Agents. 


. VII. MUSIC. Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 
. VIII. SCIENCE. a rm 
А Epp Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 
through the 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 


Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED, 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 8. Kensington, 8.W.7 


Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


TS 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lid. 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term іп Public and Private, Secondary апа 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, ог to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to effer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of " SCHOOLS,” the most complete Directo of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” ме кусса, of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: '" TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: GERRARD 3272, 
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THE. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMAS. 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK: 
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Diplomas of L.C.P. and A.C.P. are held in | 


the Winter Vacations. Тһе Regulations 
for these Examinations and for admission 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 


The Secretary of the College will be glad 
to receive donations for the Memorial 
Fund. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1st to 
SEPTEMBER 22nd). 


A.— FRENCH LANGUAGE. — Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes); exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition ; history of the French 
language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French Literature: explications of 
modern French writers: introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visit 
to schools, monuments, factories, etc. 

Section B.-GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speaking 

r: dictation : translation and composition 
Introductory lectures to modern German life and 
literature. 

GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION, 


Fzzs. FRENCH. German. Вотн Courses 
12 weeks 230 180 50 
8 ,, 200 150 300 
в ,, 170 120 250 
4, 150 110 220 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, etc. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, etc. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
#6 Institut d'Etudes Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secrétairat des Cours de Vacances, Université. de 
Strasbourg, France. 


TEACHERS RECISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


Applicants for admission 
to the 
OFFICIAL REGISTER 
OF TEACHERS 
OR THE 
LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS 
SHOULD WRITE TO 
THE SECRETARY 


47, BEDFORD SQUARB 
W.C. 1 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


See also page 154. 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July 18% to October 30th) 


l. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation. Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 


3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Tennis and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus apply to the Office ot the 
French Universities, 3, Cromwell Gardens, Kensington, 
S.W.7; or to the Comité de Patronage des Etudiants 
etrangers dc l'Université de Besancon, 30 rue Megevand, 
Besancon. 
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See page 183. 


The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated. ) | 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


Recognized as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


President: W. L. Courtney, Eso. 
M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: Егѕів FocERTY, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


' FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 

, CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


| 


| EVENING COURSES 


| Тһе Teachers' Course is accepted by the 
| Teachers Registration Council. 


IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


MUSICIANS' HOLIDAY 


BY 


LAKE, SEA, and MOUNTAIN 
incorporating the 
Summer Vacation Course 
of the 
Training School for Music Teachers 
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Calder Girls’ School, 
SEASCALE, Cumberland. 
August 3rd to August 315, 


SUBJECTS include :— 

Aural ашай, Musical Appreciation, 
Psychology, Class Singing, Pianoforte Teaching 
and Recitals, Community Singing, Conducting 
and Choir Training, Harmony, Chamber Music 
Coaching, and Eurhythmics. 


LECTURERS : 

Mr. Harold Craxton, Hon. R.A.M., Mr. 
Ernest Fowles, F.R.A.M., Mr. Ernest Hunt, 
Mr. Ernest Read, F.R.A.M., Mr. Percy A. 
Whitehead, A.R.C.M., Mr. Gibson Young. 
A.R.M.C.M., Miss Mabel Chamberlain, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., A.T.S.C., Miss Nellie Holland, 
A.R.C.M., Miss Elsie Murray, L.R.A.M., and 
Miss Constance Hook, L.R.A.M. 


1926. 


Apply for free illustrated booklet giving 
full particulars to the HoLIDAY COURSE 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor ts prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are informing in substance but 
not ponderous in style. General articles of а cheerful 
character will be considered, and accounts of experiments 
in teaching or attempts to test methods, new or old, will 
receive special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
(530 words) or a multiple thereof, according to the 1mport- 
ance of the topic. The number of words, with the name 
and address of the writer, must appear at the head of the 
first sheet. The Editor expressly disclaims any respon- 
sibility for the safety of articles submitted without 
invitation, and those which are not accepted will be returned 
only when a stamped addressed envelope 15 enclosed for 
the purpose. 


Address : 


The Editor, The Education Outlook, 
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London, W.C. 1. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


“ Economy." 

Lord Eustace has played his part in helping the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to balance the Budget. 
The proposals of the Economy Bill were duly carried 


through the House of Commons, and the results will. 


become visible in due course. There has been some 
ill-considered criticism of the suggestion that educational 
expenditure should be reduced. Опе speaker at the 
Easter Conference of the National Association of School 
Masters—a body which is hostile to the National Union 
of Teachers—is reported as saying in his wrath that the 
Government expected to get an educational Rolls-Royce 
for the price of a second-hand Ford car. The metaphor 
soars too far to be helpful to the speaker's argument. 
It is true that neither the Government nor the public 
seems to know what it wants from the schools, but this 
uncertainty is no new thing. Aristotle's words hold good 
to-day: “ What education is, and how the children 
should be taught, is what should be well known; for 
nowadays there are doubts concerning the business of it, 
as all people do not agree in those things they would have 
a child taught, both with respect to their improvement 
in virtue, and a happy life: nor is it clear whether the 
object should be to improve the intellect or to rectify 
the morals." 


The Confused Demand. 


Ав in the days of Aristotle the demand made upon 
the teachers is uncertain and confused. We are still 
unable to determine whether it is best to instruct a child 
in what will be useful to him in Ше, or in that '' which 
tends to virtue, and is really excellent." Тһе schools 
are expected to turn out young citizens who are alert 
in body and mind, strong in character, loyal to the 
accepted creeds in religion and politics, yet self-reliant 
and independent in action and in judgment, while ready 
to meet the demands of industrial and commercial 
magnates in factory and office. Clearly such expecta- 
tions will not be met without a wide revision of the 
entire social system. Instead of putting the whole 
burden upon the schools, we had better consider afresh 
the part played by the community as a whole in the 
training of its young citizens. As things are, the educa- 
tion vote carries many activities which are not strictly 
part of school work in the narrower sense. School meals 
and medical care are not the teacher's proper business. 
He is entitled to ask that his pupils shall be docile, 
or fit to learn, instead of being handicapped by social 
conditions which the schools cannot remedy. 


The New Plan. 

Instead of exploring the possibility of restricting the 
education vote to its proper purpose the President has 
adopted the plan of increasing his own power. It is 
difficult to see why he needs additional power to control 
local expenditure since the Fisher Act makes it quite 
clear that only such schemes as are approved by the 
Board will rank for the 50 per cent. grant. It would seem 
as if the Board had found it difficult to exercise its 
powers in their present form. We are told that there is 
no adequate check upon the extravagance of Local 
Authorities. Hence, it may be supposed, we have the 
new plan by which the Board will be able to inform a 
Local Authority that its expenditure is unduly great 
as compared with that in another but similar area. 
This method of giving moral courage to the Board is 
astonishing in view of the past history of our national 
system. We have always been accustomed to regard 
the Board as being chiefly concerned with bringing 
backward Authorities into line. Now it is to direct its 
energies to forcing the more progressive Authorities 
back into line with the less progressive. It is easy to 
foresee a long period of wrangling between the 
Authorities and the Board, for no Authority will be 
ready to admit that its local conditions are precisely 
like those of another. 


Central Control. 


It will be seen that the new plan involves a con- 
siderable increase in central control. А very bold 
Authority which can afford to disregard the ratepayers 
may go ahead and leave the Board to make a con- 
tribution to the expense representing less than 50 per 
cent. of the actual outlay. But such an Authority will 
be hard to find, and the more likely thing is that every 
Authority will hold its hand until it learns exactly what 
amount will be forthcoming from the Exchequer. Thus 
we shall have a slowing down of educational progress 
and a recurrent interference from the central authority. 
This is wholly wrong in principle. If we could Беріп, 
afresh the right plan would be to give the education 
grant to the parents and to see that it was rightly used, 
leaving them to supplement it if they saw fit. We have 
instituted Local Authorities, and we should give to them 
the fullest measure of certainty and freedom, in order 
that local needs and circumstances may be considered. 
The new method seems to aim at a dull mediocrity all 
round, with a suppression of local and individual 
qualities. This is held by some to be an inevitable 
accompaniment of that complete nationalization of 
everything which the more extreme Socialist desires. 
It is odd that it should be fostered also by the present 
Government. 
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Private Enterprise. 

The tendency to enlarge the powers of the Board is 
one which should be resisted on educational and social 
grounds. А timely parody of a famous resolution might 
be introduced in the House of Commons, declaring that 
the power of the Board of Education has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. The passing of 
such a resolution need not imply any censure of the 
President or of his official colleagues. It would be useful 
as a reminder that education is properly a function of the 
home, and that all the efforts of Local Authorities and 
central departments are merely supplementary. We 
should regard them as expedients rendered necessary 
by the imperfect conditions of home life, and not 
elevate them to the position of usurping instruments 
for State ends. Our education laws reflect the sound 
principle that if parents themselves teach their children 
efficiently, or if they provide for the efficient teaching 
of their children by others, they are under no compulsion 
to make use of the State machinery of education. Yet a 
few days ago a man was summoned on a charge of not 
sending his children to school. He was fined, but not 
because he had not sent his children to school. The 
real offence was that they were not receiving efficient 
instruction. The father tried to show that they were, 
but he failed to convince the magistrates. It will be an ill 
day for this country if it should ever become an offence 
merely to keep children from school or to send them to a 
school which is not under State management. 


Security of Tenure. 


Our correspondence columns contain some weighty 
comments upon a suggestion made by one of our con- 
tributors last month to the effect that there is now too 
much security of tenure in educational work. It should 
be noted that our contributor did not refer only to 
assistant masters. Не included inspectors, officials, 
and even head masters. The problem of flagging zeal 
or waning powers is full of difficulty. It is not simplified 
by the operation of the new salary scales, with their 
almost automatic increases year by year, so that a 
teacher who is forty years of age is too expensive to be 
appointed to a fresh post save in exceptional circum- 
stances. With the great majority of teachers practically 
glued down to their present posts the question of 
dismissal on grounds of unsuitability or inefficiency 
becomes more difficult than ever, since dismissal or an 
invited “ voluntary " resignation may be equivalent 
to loss of livelihood and forfeiture of pension rights. 
The penalty may be altogether too drastic, especially 
when it is remembered that the teacher who is less than 
successful in one school may be entirely satisfactory in 
another. There is far too little movement in the teaching 
profession and too great a readiness to settle down in the 
light of a limited experience. The operation of salary 


scales should be so arranged as to encourage movement 
or, at least, not to hamper it. 
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Schools and Housing. 

Not long ago a teacher in a London elementary school 
told to his pupils the story of Aladdin's lamp. Later he 
asked them to write a composition exercise on the theme : 
“If you had Aladdin’s lamp and rubbed it, what would 
you wish for?" Among the essays received were a 
score in which the writers said they would wish for a 
nice dinner, and some half-dozen said that they would 
ask for a comfortable bed. Needless to say, the school 
is in a crowded district with many slum tenements, 
but these answers shed a painful light on the conditions 
which surround the lives of the children. For the 
more fortunate of our young citizens satisfying dinners 
and comfortable sleeping quarters are taken for granted, 
but many elementary school teachers know only too 
well that their pupils are not fortunate even in these 
normal requirements of healthy childhood. Hence the 
National Union of Teachers did well to pass a resolution 
calling attention to existing housing conditions. Critics 
of elementary education should always take into their 
reckoning the everyday home surroundings of the 
children whom they are too ready to blame for not being 
like themselves, perfect in deportment and not slothful 
in business. 1% is folly to suppose that a few hours in 
school can make good the handicap of an overcrowded 
and insanitary home, or that an alert and healthy 
intelligence can be fostered by giving formal lessons 
to ill-fed and under-clothed children. 


Obituary. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Charles W. Grook, 
M.P. for East Ham, and formerly President of the 
National Union of Teachers. Mr. Crook was a man of 
ability far beyond ordinary. He graduated in arts and 
in science at the London University, obtaining honours in 
both branches, while working as a class teacher in an 
elementary school. His professional work was of the 
highest quality, and he had no difficulty in conducting 
successfully an important secondary school at Wood 
Green. Meanwhile he had directed his attention to 
professional matters and speedily gained a mastery of 
the intricate question of superannuation. On this his 
knowledge enabled him to give great service to Lord 
Eustace Percy during the progress of the Superannuation 
Act through Parliament. He was elected to the House of 
Commons in 1922, but was defeated in 1923, only to be 
re-elected in 1924. His death is a grave loss to the 
N.U.T. and to education. 

Mr. J. H. L. Ridley, who retired from the Executive 
of the N.U.T. at Easter, died soon after the Conference. 
He will be greatly missed in London, where his devoted 
labours on behalf of War Charities had won for him 
general esteem. Mr. Ridley had lately accepted office as 
Secretary to the Advisory Committee on Education for 
the Liberal Party. He and Mr. Crook were close friends 
and associated in many efforts to improve education. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BAM. 


Bambalongalingo, as his relations called him, is short 
for his full name, which would take up too much room. 
For shorter still we will call him Bam. Не lived in a 
village eastward of the Loangwa River, which flows for 
hundreds of miles before it empties itself into the Zambesi, 
and for hundreds more before it is lost in the Indian 
Ocean. His grandfather was the chief of this and eighty 
other villages, and because he was a tribal chief of an 
old and warlike race he wore round his head a string of 
lions’ claws. No one else was allowed to wear lion's 
claws, which were the token of his great dignity. 

Bam was very fond of his mother, and he liked her 
best on her Sunday-go-to-meeting days, when she wore 
a dozen pleasantly rattling ivory bracelets, a snake-like 
brass necklet twisted five times round her neck (he loved 
to lick the nice cool brass), and the long-pronged painted 
comb in her short, fuzzy hair. 

'" Eyah ! " she used to cry when he pulled it out. When 
he was a baby she picked him up by clutching him by one 
arm and hoisting him first to her hip and then to her 
shoulder, and a great part of his time was spent on her 
back tucked into an old goat skin. It was very un- 
comfortable when she pounded the meal or hoed the 
maize or baled water from the water-hole in the banana 
grove. 

He grew into a sturdy boy, the happiest and cheeriest 
in the village, his little bare feet always itching for a 
dance, his brown eyes sparkling with merriment, and 
his white teeth flashing ; and he chattered all day like 
a monkey. He woke to the crowing of Tambalika, the 
patriarch of the village cocks: faint answering crows 
sounded from distant villages, and then the sun got up 
suddenly and Bam and his brothers and sisters rushed 
from their hut to let out the pigeons and goats and to 
drive the cows from the kraal round which the village 
centred to the dambo (water-meadow) and to return 
laden with wild irises and marigolds. After the rains 
the gossamer filaments of the tall grasses weighted with 
silver-misted dew drooped across the path, and Bam 
loved his morning bath in the fairy world through which 
he had to push his way to the water-meadow, where he 
danced in the sunshine till he was dry again. And how 
delicious to plunge straight into a banana grove out of 
the dust and heat of the day! At noon the cheerful 
village noises were hushed ; the sun beat fiercely from 
a steel-blue sky ; in the shade of the verandahs the men 
sat quietly sewing reed mats and the women sifted the 
meal in low wide baskets. The murmur of a harp or 
the friendly whistle of a wagtail were the only sounds. 
Perhaps he loved the evening best, when the children 
played their simple games very like “ tig " and “ hide- 
and-seek ” and “ round the mulberry bush ” all in one. 
There was much laughter and no fighting, and there 
was never any question as to bed-time, for the sun 
decided that, and very soon the children had curled 
themselves up in their blankets and were asleep ; their 
only lullaby the eternal chirrup of a thousand crickets 
in the bush. | 

Bam's principal teachers were Wandikani, the dancing 
man, and Ngalande, the hunter. It was great fun to 
beat Wandikani's big drum, whose boom could be heard 
a mile away, and to twang on the strings of his guba 
(small harp) and make the bells of his anklets rattle and 


strut about in his famous leopard skin. However 
terrifying the dancing man might be in his professional 
capacity, in everyday life he was а mild and harmless 
person of a solemn countenance, with a reputation for 
great wisdom. He knew all about the “ children of the 
lightning " (the vermilion insects that crawl along the 
paths after a shower), and why it is a good thing that the 
greedy jays eat the white ants before they have had time 
to crawl up the tall grasses ; and when Bam asked him: 
“Tell me, О man of wisdom, what makes the rain," 
the dancing man assumed an expression of reproachful 
surprise. “ Surely, Bambalongalingo, you know that 
the sky is a great blue stone, and that the stars are the 
holes through which the water trickles from up above ? 
Very well, then." 

“ Then why is it not always raining ? ” 

“ Surely, Bambalongalingo, you know that the smoke 
from all the village fires rises upwards and turns into 
the wool of the cotton-seed in the sky, and the water 
that trickles from the stars is held in it until it is quite 
soaked through, when the water filters down to the 
earth, and that is rain? Very well, then." 

“ What makes the thunder and lightning? ” asked 
Bam one day, athirst for more knowledge. 

“ Ah, now you are asking questions." And the wise 
man took a pinch of snuff and sneezed violently. '' The 
lightning is a red snake with wings, and the thunder 
is the noise it makes when it lashes its curly tail, and 
sometimes it goes off like the cracking of a whip. But if 
you are quick, and split a bamboo stick down the middle 
and set it up in the ground, the lightning snake will 
twist itself round it and will not hurt you." 

“ I see," said Bam, politely. But when he told his 
grandfather about his lesson the old chief only laughed. 

In the smithy he would watch Budaponda, the black- 
smith, making spears and arrows, axes and hoes, in his 
charcoal furnace, with bellows made of a dried goat- 
skin, and beating the hot metal on his stone anvil. 

But from Ngalande, whose sinews were like steel 
springs, he learnt the mysteries of the bush and the 
craft of the trackers. He knew when and where the 
elands fed, and where they went at sunrise and sunset 
for water, and where to look for the antelopes ; and he 
learnt to shoot straight with bow and arrow, how to 
cast a spear, and many other things that it behoves a 
man to know. 

One afternoon as he sat thoughtfully chewing a 
specially sweet and milky maize-cob Bam heard the 
unmistakable rise and fall of the carrier's song. There 
was a shout of “ Uzunga! Uzunga" (White man! 
White man !). The little boy was about to run to pay 
his respects to a visiting chief, as he thought, when his 
grandfather stopped him with: “ Wait, little one. 
It is not seemly to pay your greeting until the tent of the 
Uzunga is raised and he has washed and refreshed himself 
and is at his ease. You will then come with me." So 
while the old hut-wife prepared porridge of mealie meal 
and relish of dried fish Bam admired the beadwork and 
pottery in which the chief's hut was rich. Men were sent 
to collect fowls and eggs and to milk the cows, and the 
women to draw water, and the village people helped the 
white man's carriers to cut down small tree trunks for the 
camp fire. Such is the hospitality of the black people. 
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When all was ready the chief rose and threw the 
flap of his blue cloth over his shoulder. “ Stay," he 
commanded. “ ріа not Luka catch barbel in the river 
to-day ? " And two silver fish were added to the gifts 
of greeting. Then, at a jog trot, little Bam followed in 
his grandfather’s long strides. 


In a wide semi-circle the village people squatted on 
either side of the chief, Bam, very small and rather 
frightened, behind his grandfather's broad back. Ata 
signal from the chief everyone clapped in perfect tune, 
at first slowly, then gradually more quickly and softly, 
till finally the beat died away in a low mufte. 


Then, oh! wonderful sight for the little black boy, 
who had never seen a white man! The flap of the tent 
was pushed aside and a very big man in a perfectly white 
skin—most of it covered up, however—and with blue 
eyes (never had Bam dreamed that there were blue 
eyes in the world) came out and said, in a deep voice : 
“ Good morning," that being the only greeting under- 
stood by the black people, whatever the time of day. 
Then he called to his head boy (the capitao) to bring a 
great sack of salt. The chief presented the gifts, and 
exclaimed: “ Ко-ов!” Тһе capitao announced that 
the white man wanted a guide, and the chief regretted 
that his head hunter had gone to a neighbouring village. 
The capitao said it was not a huntsman or a tracker 
that was wanted but merely someone who knew where 
the game was; and to Bam's amazement his grand- 
father pointed to him and said: “ He is but a little 
one, but he knows the game ! " Someone put a spear 
in Bam's hand, and someone else gave him the white 
man's gun (but the white man afterwards carried this 
himself, for it was too large for Bam to manage), and 
then, with two boys carrying a water-sack, a hunting 
knife, and cartridges, the little party filed into the bush, 
Bam leading the wav. 


It would take too long to tell how Bam, the pupil of 
Ngalande, distinguished himself that дау; how he 
tracked the game by hoof-prints, and by a crushed leaf 
which the animal had stepped on ; and how he headed 
a great sable antelope, springing aside just as it bore 
down upon him, infuriated by the bangs of the white 
man's gun ; and how he speared it, and then how he 
almost cried because the beautiful creature lay there 
dead ! 

On the way back to the village he distinguished him- 
self still more, for in the path was a lion. The white 
man had only one cartridge left, and if that missed... . 
The lion, which was lving in the grass, raised its great 
black mane, slowly turned its head, blinked with its 
splendid brown eyes, and stared. Bam, glancing up at 
the white man, saw that his mouth was twisted into a 
smile—the smile of a brave man who knows he is in a 
tight place. But being a creature of the wild himself, 
and a good pupil of Ngalande besides, Bam knew that 
the lion was thinking something like this: “ Now this 
is a queer animal on two legs! I have never seen his 
tribe before. He doesn't seem to be afraid of me. I 
don't quite like him." And before the lion had had time 
to wave his tail, as a preliminary to springing, little 
Bam stepped in front of the white man and shook his 
fist at the lion, shouting: “ Choka!"' (Be off) With 
a low grunt of disgust the lion spun round and ambled 
off into the bush. 
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And then came a wonderful moment for Bam. The 
big white man leaned down towards him and said: 
'" Young fellow m'lad, either you're an infant magician 
with a taste for sorcery, or else you're the best plucked 
youngster I've seen in all my days! " Of course, Bam 
did not understand one word, but when the white man 
grasped his little black paw in his big hairy one he was 
the proudest little black boy in the whole of Africa. 

That night in the camp the white man solemnly 
presented Bam with six cups full of salt—enough to 
salt his porridge for a whole year—and told him to take 
as much of the venison as he could carry (the men of 
the village had brought in the antelope). His eyes bulged 
with wonder at this great fortune, and wien he was 
told that he might have the horns for his very own he 
could not believe his ears. 

Thus did Bambalongalingo prove himself a good 
pupil of Ngalande the hunter. 


The Burnham Award. 

Essex and Carmarthenshire have not vet fallen into 
line with the rest of the local education authorities. 
Each of these two obstinate authorities is apparently 
determined to hold out to the bitter end, but the end is 
inevitable, for it is an open secret that the Board of 
Education has taken action, and that both Carmarthen- 
shire and Essex will shortly have to pay their teachers 
on Scale III. The date from which the allocated. scale 
should be made to operate is not the same in each case, 
as the Essex teachers had made an agreement with their 
authority up to 30th September last, whereas the 
Carmarthenshire teachers had no special agreement, 
and should have been placed on Scale III as from 
Ist April, 1925. It is unlikely, however, the teachers 
in either area will receive all that is due to them under 
the award, viz., in the case of Essex arrears of pay since 
Ist October, 1925, and іп the case of Carmarthenshire 
arrears of pay from Ist April, 1925. If, as anticipated, 
the Board fixes 1st October, 1926, for the operation of 
the scale in Essex, then in fairness to the Carmarthenshire 
teachers the date in their case should be Ist April, 1926. 
It is to be regretted that in any case it appears both 
Authorities are to be allowed to profit by not adopting 
the scale as from the due date. 


Some Recent Deaths. 

The obituary of the month includes Sir Walter 
Durnford, Provost of King's College, Cambridge, at 
the age of 79. He was a master at Eton from 1870 to 
1899; in 1905, Mayor of Cambridge. Mr. Allan 
Ramsay Smith, Head Master of Loretto School 
since 1908, who was once one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. Professor James Smith Reid, age 79, 
Professor of Ancient History at Cambridge till his 
retirement last year, since 1900, when the chair was first 
established. Miss Camille Crosedace, aged 82, 
formerly Lady Resident of Queen's College, Harley 
Street (founded by F. D. Maurice), the first college for 
the higher education of women. Miss Crosedace was for 
a year before going to Harley Street an Assistant 
Mistress in Kensington High School. Miss F. M. 
Couzens, B.A., Head Mistress of the Central Secondary 
School for Girls, Sheffield, ; 
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ODE TO А SEAGULL. 
Bv LORD GORELL. 


1. 


Whence hast thou wandered ? O'er what sea, 
О wild, white bird, what wind-bwilt palaces, 
Tossed skyward for old Triton's revelry 
Then strewn on the spray’s tumult, has thy flight 
Uplifted thee ? 
From what far crags hast thou with plaintive 
cries 
Launched thyself forth on steady, stretched out 
WINE, 
Thine eyes so gleaming bright, 
Thy poised head turning, questioning ? 


II. 


What is thy secret, what thy quest ? 
What mystic haunts content thee for a home ? 
O upborne vision, dost thou never rest 
Save on the eternal breathing of the sea, 

Of her deep breast ? 
О, thou who dost like truth immortal roam, 
The spirit of the ever-wandering wind 
Has entered into thee : 
To what must thou an answer find ? 


III. 


Buoyant magician, how dost thou, 
So effortless, contend against the breeze ? 
Thou swingest upward o'er yon wind-swept brow, 
As over doubting soars the fasth-sure mind, 

And floatest—how ? 
Thou stayest motionless 1n careless ease, 
Conqueror of the tempest's every turn, 
Dreaming upon the wind— 
We know not how, can never learn. 


IV. 


Now thou art wheeling sharply round 
With grace so simple that the eye scarce knows 
The manner of thy passage ere the ground 
Greets thee as tts aerial visitant : 
What hast thou found 
To draw thee to the heavy ploughman close ? 
Wilt welcome mortal, then, wild soul ? —too late ! 
Up, up, up thou dost slant 


To air returning, freedom’s mate. 


V. 


So in thy freedom, ever free, 
Provoking question, rise within the heart. 
Thy wings upbear the thunderous melody, 
The solemn dirge, the spasm, and low strife 

Of the wide sea: 

Wander, oh, wander as a soul apart 
From all things earthly, like Hope's perfect 

dream 

Over unresiful life 
For ever floating, brave, white gleam ! 


THREE TALES FOR TEACHERS. 


ART FOR ART MASTERS. 

“ Your bottle 15 not symmetrical," said the art master. 

The student contemplated first his painting and then а 
cluster of objects which included a tomato, a plate and fork, 
a dead herring, and a green glass wine bottle. “ No," he 
said, '* it isn't." 

'" Make tt so," said the art master, who had just returned 
from an ocean voyage. 

The student walked up to his model and began to squeeze 
the bottle between his two hands without effect. 

“Хо,” said the master ; '' that bottle 15 my bottle ; THIS 
bottle is YOUR bottle." 

“ Pardon," said the student; “ my retort should have 
been different ; YOUR bottle, str, 1s not symmetrical." 


WHAT A CAT LEARNS. 

The difference in nature between cats and dogs 1s the 
permanent delight of the idle moralist. 

What does a dog learn from being beaten for а fault? 
He learns that Master 18 omnipotent and that his fault must 
never be repeated. Не learns part of the moral code of God. 

What does a cat learn? Не learns that owing to the 
idiosyncrasies of the people with whom he 15 staying certain 
things which he does and will always do must not be 
found out. 

FROM THE ANCIENTS. 

An Eastern merchant was once making a journey in 
company with а goat, a monkey, and а bag of boiled corn. 

Arriving at a house of call he went inside, leaving his 
companions outside, disregarding any possible danger to 
the third and least talkative companion, the bag of corn, 
whose fate was sealed as soon as hts neck was unsealed. 
The monkey ate st. 

When he had finished his meal he scraped the bottom of 
the bag, and having smeared the remains of the corn on the 
beard and hooves of the innocent goat, cleaned his own hands 
and mouth on the grass and sat down with a brazen face. 

When the merchant returned, found the corn gone and 
the goat's beard in this guilty condition, he, being a firm 
believer in the saying of an obscure English judge that 
circumstantial evidence 15 often the best evidence, beat the 
goat and for the rest of the journey let the monkey ride on 
tts back. 

And so, says the moralist, you may see the advantage 
of having brains, 
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BROAD-MINDEDNESS. 


Bv RACHEL LEON. 


I am a degenerate. I am not fit to teach children. 
I am not fit to live. 


So I have been told many times by people of diverse 
opinions. The scientist comes along : “ Do you mean to 
say that you're a teacher and don't acknowledge science 
to be your predominant interest! Preposterous ! 
Science is the most essential of all knowledge. It 1s 
the basis of all philosophy, of all ideals. If it is not 
your first thought, you are not fit to be a teacher." 


Then comes Politican A, the Socialist. “ How can you 
say that politics (meaning Socialism) is not the most 
vital thing ! It's a shame that people like you should 
be allowed to teach. You can't know anything about 
education without steeping yourself in Socialism. 
Interest in politics is the most fundamental of all 
interests. Without having that, you are not fit to live 
among your fellow-beings.”’ 


Politician B (Conservative) : Something on the same 
lines. 


The Religionist (Christian). Well, you can imagine his 
arguments. Of course, it is terrible to think of anyone 
being a teacher who is not a devout Christian. 


Then the Atheist: ''Are you going to bring up the 
new generation along the same old, blind path? The 
world will never progress when such as you are teachers.” 


And the Artist: ''Education will never be of any 
use while teachers fail to see that the development of a 
sense of beauty is the only thing to aim for. You are a 
failure as a teacher unless you realize that beauty is the 
one thing worth living for.” 


I have these theories constantly thrust upon me 
because I have no such pet theory of my own and am, 
therefore, ready to hear everything that is to be said for 
everything. Occasionally, to amuse myself, I try to 
convince the theorist that he is narrow-minded. I tell 
him that other people have tried to convince me that 
some other interest is the fundamental one, and have 
used equally cogent arguments. The response is in- 
variably: “Оһ, nonsense! Impossible! There is 
nothing so important as this ”' (whatever it might happen 
to be). 


It is obvious that what is at the root of the whole 
matter is narrow-mindedness. The one thing that it is 
impossible for a person to realize is that he is narrow- 
minded. Most people think that by being merely 
tolerant they are being broad-minded. 


But the true broad-minded person is one who, like a 
disembodied spirit, gets “ inside " the people with whom 
he comes in contact—sees with their eyes, hears with 
their ears, thinks with their minds, feels with their 
emotions. Thus is he able to see everyone's point of 
view, and see all those points of view in relation to each 
other. '' Yes," you will say, “ but that means that he 
himself has no life of his own. He has no self." On the 
contrary, he leads the fullest of lives. He has that self- 
less self which is the largest of all. In order to be able to 
enter fully into other people's thoughts and feelings he 
must have a vast and varied experience of life. He must 


have given himself up entirely to different kinds of life at 
different times. Не will have led a jovial life and ап 
ascetic life; he will have been a stoic and an epicurean. 
He will have shared the experiences of all around him. 
He will have suffered with the suffering, laughed with 
the gay, feared with the coward, dared with the bold, 
repented with the penitent, soared with the spiritual, 
thought with the intellectual, enjovcd the pleasures of 
the empty-minded. 


Now you probably have another point to raise. You 
might say: ''It's all right having these broad-minded 
people in the world. But we must have our narrow- 
minded enthusiasts as well, or nothing will be done." 
Well, if you do, you are wrong, because you are taking 
for granted a contrast which does not exist. The broad- 
minded person can be just as enthusiastic as the other, 
and can do as much as the other. He, too, will have to 
direct his work along one channel. He, too, will have to 
have a definite theory of the world. He, too, will have to 
have interests which to him seem more fundamental 
than all others. Тһе difference will be this: While 
basing all his life on one theory, while basing all his 
actions on one interest, while devoting all his life to one 
work, he will be aware that as one person he cannot by 
himself realize the ideal completely but that different 
parts of it are given to different persons. He himself 
will keep his eyes open for all the good there is in others' 
theory and practice, rejecting only their limitations. He 
will keep to his own theory and vision, waiting patiently 
for it to be broadened and filled out by experience and 
by communication with others. He will also see that 
his work is not necessarily of greater importance than 
anybody else's, but that because it is the work that he 
must do, and the work that he can best do, he must 
devote himself to it entirely. Above all, the broad- 
minded person will always doubt his broad-mindedness, 
will alwavs be ready to change his theories and interests. 


Different ways of looking at life may be compared 
with different modes of travel. Some people travel all 
their lives underground—they never see what is going 
on around them. Others travel by express trains, 
catching glimpses of a bit of scenery here and there, but 
concerned mainly with their own destination. The broad- 
minded person is he who first travels extensively on 
foot, stopping at various places on the way ; and then 
soars up in an aeroplane and gets a bird's eye view of the 
whole. 


Surely it is a worthy aim for teachers to strive to lift 
children into the higher plane—to make them grow up 
with a sane, broad outlook on life ! And then, whatever 
interests they take up, they will take up in the right 
spirit, and with as much enthusiasm as if we had tried 
to instil these particular interests into them. In order 
to do our task well, it 1s not necessary for us to be 
socialists, evolutionists, atheists, or religionists. We 
will be interested in all these things, but on the very 
broadest humanistic lines. We will have our own par- 
ticular interests. But what really matters is that we 
should ourselves live up to this doctrine of broad- 
mindedness, 
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ROBERT OWEN AND THE CHILD. 


Bv К. ANGUS DOWNIE. 


The influence of. Robert Owen on modern social 
progress is of late becoming more widely appreciated. 
His attention, we now see, was given at one time or other 
to almost every reform that has since taken place. And 
nowhere is the practical nature of his genius seen to 
such advantage as in what he did for education. 

He was born in 1771 at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
where his father was saddler and local postmaster. 
After serving some time in a retail business in London 
he went into the manufacturing business in Man- 
chester. He soon rose, and in 1799 we find him and two 
partners taking over the New Lanark Twist Co., which 
they had bought from David Dale for £60,000. 

Owen was appointed manager, and took over that 
office on 1st January, 1800. Не had, both in London and 
Manchester, been acutely aware of the evils of the 
factorv system, and, being now in a position to do so, 
he determined to trv to the utmost to abolish those 
evils. Не improved the working and housing con- 
ditions of his emplovees, and encouraged cleanliness, 
sobrietv, and honesty among them. He had, of course, 
alwavs to remember the interests of his partners, who 
looked for profit rather than the betterment of the 
workers. 

Owen believed that a man's character was formed 
wholly bv environment. If he could, therefore, get 
control of the children from their very earliest years he 
could, by right methods of education, form them into 
ideal people. | 

With this in view, he proposed to build a school for 
infants at a cost of £5,000. His partners demurred, and 
ultimately accepted £84,000 for their shares in the 
partnership. Owen formed another partnership which, 
however, proved no more fortunate than the last, for his 
new partners would not approve his schemes for an infant 
school. In 1813 yet another partnership was formed, in 
which Owen was joined by Jeremy Bentham among 
others. Being now fully supported in his schemes, Owen 
proceeded to fulfil them. 

The state of education at this date shows how far 
ahead of his time Robert Owen was. So late as 1816 
fully half the children between the ages of six and 
fourteen in London were wholly without education. 
In industrial areas the children of workers usually began 
their mill life at six or seven and often under that age, 
at four or five, and Owen had heard of a baby of three 
working. For fourteen hours a day on six days of the 
week these children would pick up waste cotton from the 
floor, crawling under machines where the bigger body of 
an adult could not go, or, when older, would go to and fro 
knotting the breaks in the thread. | | 

Some attempts had been made to remedy this evil, 
and to spread education. The Nonconformists, and the 
Reforming Party generally, had founded the Royal 
Lancasterian Society, afterwards known as the British 
and Foreign School Society. This Society was formed 
to spread the system of Lancaster, a Quaker teacher, 
who had acted on the plan of Dr. Bell, and had set his 
pupils to teach each other. | | | 

Тһе Church Party, not satisfied with this undenomina- 
tional instruction, supported Dr. Bell, the original 
inventor of the monitorial system, and founded in 


opposition “ The National Society for the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church.” 
Both parties collected funds and established schools 
throughout the country. Owen saw the good in both 
these systems and liberally contributed to both parties. 
He also saw the defects of both, and employed the 
methods of neither in his own school. 

On the Ist January, 1806, Owen's infant school, the 
first in Britain, was officially opened. Owen chose a 
head master and mistress, James Buchanan, a simple 
weaver, who is described as having been '' previously 
trained by his wife to perfect submission to her will," 
and МоПу Young, a girl of seventeen, whose open heart 
soon won her the confidenceofchildren. Uponthese two 
Owen impressed his intention before they commenced 
their duties. They were never to speak angrily to, 
threaten, or beat a child. Тһеу were to instruct them, 
by word and action, how to make each other happy ; a 
duty also carefully impressed on the minds of the older 
children in relation to the younger. The children were to 
be taught the nature and use of common things by 
familiar conversation, and the teachers were to utilize 
opportunities to impart such lessons when the children's 
curiosity caused them to ask questions either in the play- 
ground or in the schoolroom. 

Children were admitted at the age of one, or so soon 
as they could walk. Dancing, drill, and singing were 
commenced very early, reading and writing not for 
several years after. Parents at first hesitated to send 
children so young to school; but improvements soon 
evident in children overcame their reluctance. 

Meanwhile, the experiment had become famous. New 
Lanark was for years constantly visited by the most 
prominent men of the day. Politicians and statesmen 
and social reformers from all countries were to be seen 
there at different times and from accounts of such visits, 
as well as from the writings of Owen himself, we learn 
many interesting details of the methods of instruction. 

Geographv, a subject to which Owen attached special 
importance, was first taught from an ordinary map. 
The children were then required to point out with a long 
pointer the chief places of importance on a blank map. 
In this way facts were impressed upon the minds of the 
children. We have many testimonials to the efficiency 
of the method. History was depicted as several streams, 
each stream representing anation on which the centuries 
and principal events were marked off. Іп teaching 
grammar the parts of speech were portrayed as soldiers, 
from general noun, and colonel verb, down to corporal 
adverb. Similar devices were used to make other 
branches of learning suitable for childish minds. 

Among those who had witnessed the complete success 
of Owen's infant school was Henry (later Lord) Brougham, 
who, with some other philanthropists, set up an infant 
school on the same lines at Westminster in 1819. Owen 
desired to help this attempt, and sent his own head 
master, James Buchanan, to help with the scheme. But 
too much was expected of the children intellectually, 
and James Buchanan was superseded by his wife, who 
stepped in with her tawse to frighten the children. The 
attempt failed, but it is to the favourable impression 
created by Owen in the minds of Brougham and other 
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influential men that his chief influence in the history of 
education is due. After he left New Lanark his work for 
the education of the child became smothered under the 
multitude of his other interests—Factory Acts, Trade 
Unions, Communities, Labour Exchanges, etc. 

Owen's departure from New Lanark, an incident to be 
regretted by the historian of education no less than by 
the inhabitants of that village, was brought about in this 
wise. Among his partners were several Quakers, whom 
Owen had incited by his denunciation of all existing 
religions. They fcared that the influence of such a man 
on the young could not but be harmful; but Owen 
proved quite willing to comply with them on this point. 
He had the children read regularly from the Bible, and 
һе had them taught the Catechism. Still the Quakers 
were not satisfied. In 1824 a few of them visited New 
Lanark and drew up a series of resolutions, in which 
many of the schools' practices were condemned. Dancing, 
especially, fell under their ban, as also did the wearing 
of kilts, the usual dress for bovs at New Lanark. One of 
the resolutions reads: 

““ That having considered the dress of the children, 
we are of opinion that decency requires that all males 
as they arrive at the age of six years should wear 
trousers or drawers; we agree, therefore, that they 
shall be required to be so clothed.” 

In accordance with these resolutions the school at 
New Lanark was reorganized to comply in the main with 
the usages of the Lancasterian system, though a number 
of Owen's innovations were retained for many years. 
Owen remained a partner in the firm for some time after 
1824; but this date marks the time when his direct 
control over the school ceased, and when he transferred 
his labour to other fields, barren enough and needing 
his labour in all truth, but never rewarding it with 
the same rich harvest as did his infant school at New 
Lanark. 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(May, 1851.) 


OF 


A PROPHECY 
(from a Review). 


" But what would be the influence on the quality of 
education, on the exertions of school masters, and on 
the tendency to improvement in the methods of tuition, 
if the schools were supported by public rates? The 
competition among schools and school masters would бе 
destroyed. At present, the best schools secure the 
greatest number of scholars: the master and the 
committee have, therefore, a powerful and constant 
motive to exertion. There is a perpetual spur to improve- 
ment. But this would be gone when the school was 
chiefly supported out of public funds. And if all the 
schools were to be taught on one uniform svstem, as 
proposed by the Lancashire secular plan, the educational 
dead level would be effectually attained. 

“ It is obvious that free schools supported by public 
rates must destroy all private schools, as well as all schools 
which did not receive public money ; an enormous 
injustice on a numerous class of persons, no less than 
on several religious sects. The work of education must 
henceforth be wholly engrossed by public functionaries.” 
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ART. 
By RUPERT LEE. 
The Work of Gaudier. 
Gaudier the sculptor was killed in the war. He was in 


his early twenties, and yet in his short life he produced 
several works of significant beauty which have had a 
profound influence upon many of his contemporaries. 
These works have been distributed for the most part and 
are seldom publicly seen. At the Brook Street Galleries 
there is being shown a small collection of his drawings. 
These are nearly all drawings of passers-by done in the 
street with a fountain pen on the very cheapest kitchen 
paper. One feels some astonishment that such subjects 
should have inspired such drawings as these. When we 
think of Gaudier stalking '' characters '' іп the Mile End 
Road we expect to see drawings of the “genre” variety, 
but while these drawings do certainly show a considerable 
fceling for character, not to say caricature, thcir principal 
intensitv is sculptural. It is not usual to see a drawing 
of an old charwoman wearing a floppy ill-hitched skirt 
and a smashed straw bonnet which has the massivety of 
a carving, and which immediately convinces us that 
clothes are extremely sculptural things. 

It is true that all the arts, some more and some less, 
presuppose an audience. For instance, it is difficult to 
imagine a play being performed for the pleasure of the 
author and actors only. Sculpture, drawing and painting 
one might place at the other end of the scale as having the 
greatest possibility of an intrinsic existence without 
being exhibited. A playwright must think of his imme- 
diate audience while a sculptor need not, and I might 
add very seldom does. There are many reasons, some 
circumstantial, some economic, which readily suggest 
themselves. Nevertheless the onlooker's point of view 
always exists and to this these drawings present a large 
range of literary and esthetic pleasures. That is to say, 
an audience interested in the variety of character in 
humanity, but caring little for æsthetic phenomena, 
could find a richness of observation of the humours, 
charms and weaknesses of mankind, while remotely from 
such contacts in the more abstract passes of the graphic 
arts those of a different appetite could find an equally 
stimulating pleasure. I think the two apparently 
various aims have seldom been so instinctively fused. 

One's first impression of Matthew Smith's exhibition 
at the Mayer Galleries is that here exists an ideal 
decorator. These pictures do most fastidiously and in 
the best of taste decorate a room, but at the last one 
finds oneself most impressed by the drawing, and by his 
original sense of tone values. I say original because his 
ability to use full colour with a sense of tone, to make 
bright colours retire and sombre colours to advance, is a 
most unusual gift, and might be supposed contrary to 
the theory of aerial perspective. I cannot explain this 
phenomenon, but in such a picture as '' Fleur de Mal" 
the little figure is brightly coloured and yet it is retired to 
a considerable distance over the flat and dull coverlet of 
the divan on which it lies. The design of this picture is 
very charming and the concentration of interest most 
intriguing. А mature example of his power of draughts- 
manship is a head and shoulders in which the outline 
alone, drawn with a wide brush, suggests immense 
solidity. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


THE CANADIAN CHAUTAUQUA. 
Bv A. M. GIBSON. 


One of the most interesting developments in Canadian 
life since the war has been the establishment of Muskoka 
Assembly in Ontario. An estate of 220 acres on a large 
island in Lake Rosseau has been purchased by the 
Canadian Chautuaqua Institution, and is rapidly 
becoming a centre of intellectual and physical recreation 
during the summer months. It is situated in a district 
famous for its beauty and the centre of a network of 
rivers and lakes. Islands and mainland are thickly 
wooded and innumerable little bays and gulfs where 
the birches fringe the water form an irresistible attrac- 
tion to those who love paddling a canoe. 

The motto of Muskoka Assembly is “ Putting a heart 
into the summer holiday," апа from June till September 
it is the centre of many interests. Nearly every morning 
the large verandah overlooking Lake Rosseau is crowded 
with visitors listening to some well-known lecturer 
speaking on the subject in which he is an expert. The 
afternoons are devoted to recreation—bathing from the 
sandy beach under the trees, for the estate boasts of a 
water-front two miles long, canoeing among the 
numerous islands, fishing, tennis, volley ball or even 
bowls. Тһе programme for the evenings is varied, 
sometimes taking the form of a concert or dramatic 
performance at “ The Little Theatre in the Woods," 
a charming little open-air theatre, and sometimes of a 
dramatic rendering of extracts from Canadian literature. 

A reading course has been inaugurated. Those who 
enrol for this course, which is of four years' duration, 
become members of a reading club for which a definite 
course of study has been outlined. It is significant of 
the growing national consciousness in Canada that among 
the books selected for study are two which represent 
important aspects of the life of the Dominion. George 
Bryce's "Short History of the Canadian People " 
has become a standard work in Canadian history, while 
the poetry of Charles Mair is important, since it marks 
the introduction of poetic drama in Canada and is full 
of the spirit of Canadian idealism. 

During one summer Miss Mabel Powers, well known 
at the American Chatauqua, N.Y., visited Muskoka 
Assembly, and gave ‘some account of her study of 
Indian lore. She has been initiated into the mysteries 
of the Indians, and having been accepted by the members 
of this usually exclusive race as one of themselves, has 
been able to collect many of their legends. By inter- 
preting the Indians to Canadians Miss Powers helps to 
bridge the gulf which separates the two races who 
inhabit Canada. : 

Visitors to Muskoka Assembly are accommodated in 
Epworth Inn, which stands high among the trees and 
overlooks the lake, but those who prefer camp life are 
provided with free camping sites if they bring their 
tents. Some who have spent a holiday at the Assembly 
are so enthusiastic that they have purchased land and 
built summer cottages. Dr. Marty, the only woman 
among the inspectors of Toronto public schools, is one 
of those who have taken this opportunity of obtaining 
a permanent summer home. 


The waiting at table in Epworth Inn is almost all 
done by University students, for it is quite a usual thing 
for young men and women to cover part of their expenses 
during the summer vacation by working in the summer 
hotels or on the lake boats. To receive one's pudding 
from the hands of the editor of The Goblin, the most 
successful humorous magazine run by a Canadian 
University, or from a girl who may be offering one legal 
advice in a few years' time, is certainly more interesting 
than to be served by people who are chiefly concerned 
with the tips thev hope to receive. 

The spirit of Muskoka Assembly is that of democratic 
friendliness and goodwill. Attendance at the various 
lectures is quite optional, and those who prefer to spend 
whole days exploring the Muskoka Lakes are at liberty 
to do so. But those who wish for companionship need 
never feel at a loss, for to stay at Muskoka Assembly 
is to enter a large family. Volley ball is one of the most 
popular amusements, and so democratic is the spirit 
of this holiday centre that directors, staff and guests 
may be seen in the same team. 

Visitors from overseas are warmly received at 
Muskoka Assembly, and a small party of English teachers 
who visited Epworth Inn after the Educational Con- 
ference arranged by the League of Empire in 1921 at 
Toronto, found a welcome which surprised them. 
Muskoka Assemblv is a summer centre which represents 
many of the best aspects of Canadian life, and for 
this reason no better place could be found for a visitor 
to gain first impressions of the Dominion. Itshould play 
an important part in the working out of the scheme for 
the migration of teachers throughout the Empire, for 
a teacher spending the first two weeks of her year in 
Canada at Epworth Inn will have a unique oppor- 
tunity of meeting some of Canada’s finest men and 
women and of understanding some aspects of Canadian 
life which too often remain unknown to the visitor from 
Furope. 


International Moral Education Congress 
Postponed. 

The Italian Government has postponed the Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress, which had been 
fixed for April 16th to 20th at Rome, to some date next 
autumn, perhaps coinciding with the seventh-centenary 
Franciscan celebrations (October) Тһе secretarial 
office is: Presidenza IV Congresso Internazionale 
d'Educazione Morale, Rome (34), via Brenta, 2. 


Professor Lefroy's Successor. 

Professor Balfour-Browne, formerly Lecturer іп 
Zoology at Cambridge, and Acting Professor of 
Entomology in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, has been appointed to the Professorship in 
succession to the late Mr. H. Maxwell Lefroy. 


Diploma in Anthropology. 
The Senate of London University has resolved to 
institute an Academic Diploma in Anthropology. 
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DRAMA IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


By ROBERT MACINTYRE. 


Wandering about the country and keeping one’s eyes 
open, one comes to the conclusion that the first and last 
power in education is enthusiasm. Here the spirit 15, 
and there it is not; and if you search closely enough 
and long enough it is odds you will be able to trace the 
primary impulse to some individual enthusiast. Thus, 
for the last year ог so my work has been in ап un- 
pretentious upland village—the sort of village from which 
one expects little ; too big to be quite patriarchal, too 
small to count for anything as a town. And yet, in this 
place, you will find two modern movements flourishing 


in full bloom, nowhere better. I mean communal singing 
and communal acting. 


In acting, which has a professional interest for me 
more than the other, there are in our village several 
varieties of amateur companies. There are the present 
pupils of the school, for which a colleague and myself 
are responsible, the former pupils, of whose dramatic 
club I have the honour to be convener and standing 
critico; the Girls’ Guild and the Girl Guides, neither of 
whom I have as yet seen in action ; the Bovs' Brigade, 
and the Women's Rural Company of a neighbouring 
hamlet, whose resources must be of the straitest, yet 
who regularly produce amateur comedy of a standard 
that will compare with the best the city can produce. 
A sufficient array of data for some very interesting 
observation is thus at hand. 


The first fact that emerges is the undoubted superiority 
of the raw material to be found in school. Whether it be 
from a comparative absence of self-consciousness, or from 
the retention as yet of a natural propensity for make- 
believe, the children are by far the quicker to grasp the 
essentials of a plot and its contributory characters. It 
15 surprising, moreover, to note the rapidity with which a 
child picks up a critical attitude towards the drama in 
general. Children in the first year of a secondary course, 
if tried out in one of Shakespeare's plays, while they may 
be hardly good enough for a part, will certainly bv the 
time they have reached the second year display an 
accession of dramatic aptitude which is almost incredible. 
This apart, the child is much easier to train than the 
adult ; for be the adult or adolescent who or what he 
тау, you will find him with deeply imbedded prejudices 
of his own regarding the meaning and tone of a play 
which much patient labour sometimes fails to cradicate. 
In an amateur production, one cannot afford too much 
licence of individual interpretation ; it is by no means 
a bad plan to spend the greater part of the time, at first, 
in merely reading and discussing the play, in order to 
arrive at a central conception, before ever the first 
rehearsals are begun. 

In the juvenile company, it is barely necessary to 
remark, one experiences none of that invidiousness which 
besets the adult producer in allotting the parts. He is free 
to pick and choose, to fit his man to the part—a point 
even more important in amateur than in professional 
theatricals, where nearly everyone is competent to make 
some sort of show in repertory characters. But the 
greatest advantage of the children lies in the esprit de 


corps which they bring ready-made to the study of the 
plav. Adult players require much training before they 
can be persuaded to ''play into each other's hands." 
The children, living a corporate life with a corporate 
tradition, do so quite readily. 


So much for the practical difficulties of amateur drama. 
By far the worthier consideration, however, is the extent 
of educational benefit derived by adult and juvenile 
alike from the making of a play. We are all familiar with 
one or two professional actors who have begun in our 
midst as amateurs and have ended in some degree of 
éclat on circuit, or even on the London stage, but if that 
were the be-all of amateur drama its excuse for existence 
would be but thin. Indeed, to do them justice, it is surely 
few of our amateurs who take up the jovful work of 
play-making with any such utilitarian ideal. Тһе 
pleasures of imitation have been recognized as an end in 
themselves since the days of Aristotle, and one likes to 
think that it is so fine and so worthy a motive that 
induces amateurs to try their skill in producing a play of 
Shakespeare, or of Goldsmith, or of Sheridan, or, to 
come nearer home, of Barrie or Galsworthy or Arnold 
Bennett. But they gain infinitely more than that in the 
event. 


Confessing, first of all, to a prejudice towards literary 
studies, I must place the urge to literature first on my 
list of the merits of amateur dramatic performances. One 
cannot act a play, good or bad, without getting deep into 
the mind of the author. One cannot, at all events, act it 
in a satisfactory, or even іп a satisfying manner. And 
the study of a play from the point of view of the actor, 
the interpreter, him without whom the play cannot live, 
as a play, it is only common sense to suppose, must far 
exceed in value and in scholarly thoroughness the study 
of the same play in the privacy of one’s own room. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than in school. There the 
difference in educational content between the play acted 
and the play read has to be experienced for its full 
breadth and depth to be realized. In reading any play 
with a class, but especially a play which like those of 
Shakespeare, 15 full of archaisms, you may and must 
comment interestingly if the veriest surface-meaning 
is toemerge ; but you cannot claym thereby that natural 
interest which 15 the life of the best teaching. In dealing 
with the same play for acting, the interest is spontaneous. 
The child is interested in his part, and if you do not per- 
sistently explain, he himself will take the initiative and 
ask. 


The next great advantage of communal acting, 
especially for adults, is without doubt social. It is, in the 
first place, one of those rational methods of employing 
leisure of which we hear so much nowadays. But it is 
more than this: it is a social and political education of the 
best type, a study how the other half of the world lives, 
an exercise in sympathy, an adventure in moral and 
mental co-operation, the intrusion of soul upon economics 
and sharp practice. It is humanism in the mart and in 
the forum, where humanism can do some good. It is, or 
if it is not, it may well enough become, what the miracle 
and the morality were to the medizval guilds, and more. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


SHOULD SHAKESPEARE BE READ IN SCHOOLS? 
Bv Рнпір Н. PRIDEAUX, В.А. 


From time to time the statement is made that the 
only audiences attracted by the performance of a 
Shakespearean play are composed of teachers and the 
unlettered, together with a small sprinkling of 
dilettanti. The teachers, of course, go to be instructed. 
Why the unlettered go some critics find it difficult to 
understand. They forget that Shakespeare is still a 
live wire, as the Americans would sav. They might 
well be puzzled—I speak as one little better than a 
Philistine—if they saw the “ unlettered ” crowding to a 
performance of '' Comus.” There would be almost по 
point of contact. But Shakespeare's appeal is still a 
vital one. Behind, above, and permeating all the sub- 
limity of thought, the perfect literarv artistry of the 
plays, is a vital human understanding and sympathy, 
so broad and deep that it becomes vividly real, and 
simple to be understood. Simple, that is, given the 
necessary preliminaries, a mature mind and experience 
of life. This it is which attracts the unlettered. They 
can afford to miss the artistic beauty if they get this. 
The body is more than raiment. 


Why, then, do the great majority of the intermediate 
classes, those who have had a secondary education, but 
no more, to a great extent neglect these performances ? 
Newspaper writers take the view that the reading of the 
plays in school has had the effect of associating them 
with work of a rather dry, dull kind. One writer has 
given another explanation. He suggests that they think 
there is nothing to be gained by seeing the plays acted 
because they suppose themselves already familiar with 
the matter of them, and leaves the reader to infer that 
it would be better if Shakespeare were not read in 
schools. There is much to be said for this view. 


When marking answers to questions upon the plays, 
or discussing one of them with a class of boys, the 
thought has often arisen in my mind: “Аге we not 
beating the air in our attempts to make boys under- 
stand these things? If they gain something, is it not at 
the cost of a greater loss subsequently?” "' Is it not," 
to quote the critic referred to above, ''ridiculous to 
suppose that the immature mind of the schoolboy can 
grasp any large proportion of all that is contained in a 
play of Shakespeare? " Which suggests the further 
question whether it would not be better to postpone the 
reading of Shakespeare until maturity is approached ? 


If our school reading has the effect of “ finishing ” 
him for life, there can be little doubt of the answer ; 
for what the boy mind gets from Shakespeare is no 
more than he would get from any much easier good 
modern writer. It is more than doubtful whether he 
gets so much, for the difficulties in his way are such as 
to make real understanding impossible. I do not refer 
to linguistic difficulties. With the help of teachers and 
suitable “ apparatus '' these can be overcome as readily 
by the boy as by the adult. I refer to the subject matter. 


In the interpretation of literature—of any artistic 
production for that matter—one of two processes takes 
place, if the work conveys real meaning ; either we 
bring the matter down to our own intellectual and 
artistic level, or we raise our own level to it. Which we 
do depends mainly upon our intellectual force, the 
strength of the artistic impulse within us, or a com- 
bination of both. Unfortunately, the amount of this 
force is limited, and if the distance between the reader's 
level and the artistic or intellectual matter is too great, 
the step to comprehension cannot be taken. Artistic 
education tends to a constant raising of the level of 
knowledge, intelligence, and feeling, and so in time we 
reach a level whence we are able dimly to perceive the 
highest. But as applied to the undeveloped, old or young, 
Tennyson's statement that ‘‘ We needs must love the 
highest when we see it,” is not true. Backhaus and other 
great musical artistes leave me not only cold, but 
esthetically bewildered. My musical “ understanding ” 
has never been developed, and harmonies in any 
degree complex have no meaning for me. А similar 
effect 15 produced intellectually when the m&tter is too 
far above the head of the reader. It would thus appear 
that, at every stage of educational development the 
books read should be just a little above the boy's (or 
man's) grasp, but not beyond his reach. 


Now all serious drama deals with the great principles 
underlying the motives and conduct of life, and seeks 
to convey an understanding of these principles by 
applying them to some particular '' problem," which 
is worked out before the eyes of the audience. These 
problems may involve the simple application of one 
or more motives, or both motive and plot may be 
rendered very complex by the intervention of minor, 
or even almost equally powerful motives, thus rendering 
the understanding of the play an intellectually difficult 
thing, and a wide knowledge of life necessary for the 
interpretation of its matter. It is just this knowledge 
of life that the boy necessarily lacks. The manner of 
presentation also may render the play still more difficult 
of comprehension by the choice of matter remote from 
the experience of the reader, either in time or place, 
thus calling for highly-developed powers of imagination. 


Shakespeare, like the writers of any other time and 
place, applied these principles in the manner of his own 
times, though his matter is taken from various times 
and diverse places. Where he stands apart from other 
considerable writers is in the clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of his perceptions. Possibly few writers 
--попе, perhaps—have had such a wide experience of 
life as Shakespeare. Hardly enough stress, I think is 
laid upon the fact that at one timeoranother Shakespeare 
lived amongst people of every class, as one of themselves. 
Circumstances made him in turn a member of almost 
every class of the community. All this experience of 
human nature, and of actual life, went to the making 
of that profound insight which marks him off from all 
others. Behind nearly every line there is that complex 
mental background, investing every.speech with a 
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fulness of signification which even the mature student 
comes to grasp only gradually, as his own mentality 
becomes more complex. Can the schoolboy even suspect 
what was in the mind of the writer? He has no ex- 
perience of life in the real sense of the word ; by what 
aid is he to interpret adequately the meaning of a play 
into which so many factors enter? Explanation cannot 
supply the lack of experience, for it is more than doubtful 
whether the boy “ gets ” even an approximation to the 
import of the teacher's explanations, much less can he 
enter into the author's 4 state of consciousness," if we 
may be permitted to use a very convenient technical 
term. 


The difficulty is, of course, increased by the fact that 
the conditions under which the problems are worked out 
are so remote from anything in the world around him 
as he sees 11. His powers of imagination are not equal 
to transporting himself to these conditions, so that his 
perception even of the circumstances is vitiated, at the 
same time as his understanding is engaged in bringing 
the matter down to his own mental plane. He does, in 
fact, get only such parts as he can interpret by his 
own experience, and how infinitesimal that is! Are we 
justified in thinking that a tiny part of a first-rate thing 
is better than the whole of a second or even third-rate 
work, especially when the uncomprehended major 
portion consists of just those parts that make the play 
a first-rate one ? 


These considerations support the suggestion that it 
would, perhaps, be better to postpone the reading of 
Shakespeare until the sixth form is reached. The 
literature scheme might with advantage be so arranged 
that reasonably modern works, good in form, but neither 
too complex nor too recondite in matter, should be 
read in forms up to, and including, the School Certificate 
Form. By this means, aided by the slowly accumulating 
store of experience, the boys’ mental level might 
gradually be raised until he became capable of per- 
ceiving the beauty and greatness of the highest ranges 
of literature, and of comprehending a portion of their 
meaning. 


If Shakespeare is the perfect representative of what is 
greatest and best in the Englishman's view of life, his 
work is too precious to be neglected by English men and 
women. Stillless can we afford to run the risk of causing 
him to be misunderstood because only half-understood. 


We cannot make men love Shakespeare by the mere 
assertion of his greatness, or by forcing them as boys to 
make premature attempts to realize it. We can, how- 
ever, prevent them from regarding him as a mere writer 
of more or less interesting stories told in dramatic form 
--апа this seems to be the usual result of reading him 
in fourth forms—by refraining from the pretence of a 
study of the plays until boys have approached near 
enough to manhood to have some chance of under- 
standing, and so give them what may prove to be the 
beginning of an abiding love. 


Yet in many schools we finish with Shakespeare in 
the fifth form. Except of course when the sixth form 
happens to be specializing in English, when he acquires 
a temporary, adventitious importance by virtue of the 
examination requirements, 
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LESSONS IN MUSIC.—IV. 
By J. Т. Bavin. 


This article is the fourth of a series which will discuss 
various points of musical training, with especial reference 
to the use of the gramophone. 


EAR-TRAINING (Continued). 


This month we begin to consider the rhythmic aspect 
of ear-training, but before proceeding further it will be 
well to refer to a sentence in last month’s instalment on 
“pitch” which must have puzzled many readers. 
Space demanded the omission of a number of words, 
consequently ‘‘ The latter will be apprehended and a 
pathway prepared for the time when we wish to deal 
with that point of view " appeared as “ apprehended, 
as a preliminary to the study of ішпе.” For the same 
reason a number of records useful for comparison of the 
pitch of various instruments were omitted. They were 
as follows: The cor anglais and the flute (L-1435, 
Part 2); trumpet and horn (L-1436, Part 3); 
trumpet (L-1021) with trombone (L-1097); clarinet 
and oboe with bassoon (L-1208); Beethoven's 
“ Rondino for Wood and Horns” should, of course, 
have been as now printed. 


In dealing with rhythm the first step is to make the 
individual conscious that rhythm is an essential part of 
music. This can be done, even with young children, by 
leading them to realize that tunes can be recognized 
merely by the tapping of their rhythms. Of course, 
with a young class one would not begin by using the 
word rhythm, some such action as tapping or clapping 
to their well-known tunes would soon call attention 
to the fact that the taps are of different lengths— 
" longs and shorts ” is an easy description of them—and 
then could follow the game of “ What tune is this? ” 
Even though many may seem puzzled at first the 
recognition of the tunes will follow quickly. Should 
the perplexity be pronounced it is not wise to try to 
force the recognition ; another tune should at once be 
tried, and as the strangeness wears off it will soon be 
found that progress quickens, especially if they be 
encouraged themselves to set the puzzle. Soon it will 
be noticed that the import of the taps lies not only in 
their different lengths but also in their grouping—that 
they fall into groups—and so the idea of phrasing is 
first presented. Another simple little exercise for 
attaining the same result consists of two series of 
sixteen taps, arranged thus: 


i) 209249 2494924 424 
(2) Jide d ЛК Л КЫК a.d 


Do not tell how many taps there are, simply tap (1) 
and ask the listeners to repeat what you did. It is most 
probable that they will fail. Now tap (2) and most 
probably this time they will succeed in the repetition. 
Why? Because of the swing—the first consisted of a 
succession of single taps, the second consisted of groups 
of longs and shorts, each group having a swing of its 
own—a rhythm. If these exercises then be written 
as above and again tapped, a step will have been taken 
towards comprehending the use of musical notation. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 
By H. C. DENT. 


The other day a friend lent me a copy of E. A. 
Craddock's little book, “ The Classroom Republic." I 
read it with great interest, because I have for some 
years been experimenting in self-government with my 
classes, without, however, going to the length of declaring 
a formal “ republic," or, indeed, of defining the systems 
that have resulted by any particular name. 

I have arrived at various forms of self-government 
with boys of all ages, from eight to sixteen, and have 
invariably found the results to be successful. Net un- 
natural, more successful with younger than with 
older boys. The boy of from fourteen to sixteen seems 
to be too unsettled in his ideas, too swayed by the 
emotions of the manhood that is coming upon him, which 
he does not understand but which urges him to try his 
strength in all sorts of new and unexpected ways, to 
acquiesce with complete satisfaction in any ordered 
scheme of self-government. He is tremendously en- 
thusiastic at first, and undoubtedly the experience does 
him good; but he is for ever wanting to change the 
rules, and he is very prone to jealousy. 

With younger boys, and particularly with those whose 
ages range from ten to twelve, I can conceive of no 
system that can for a moment compare with self- 
government. Ав.еуегу discerning writer on education 
has pointed out, small boys are intensely hard-working, 
and if they are given posts of responsibility with duties 
to carry out they will perform those duties with a 
conscientiousness that would startle the majority of 
adults. I have known librarians aged ten give up half- 
holiday after half-holiday in order to arrange and 
catalogue their books. The task was self-imposed, of 
course ; no master would have dared even to suggest 
such labours. 

It has always been my experience that a system of 
self-government that is allowed to grow out of a mere 
suggestion is far better than one which is instituted 
ready-made. І myself have never found it necessary 
to do more than appoint a monitor or two and make 
them entirely responsible for their jobs. That has been 
quite sufficient ; within a very few weeks a com- 
paratively intricate system of self-government has been 
in operation. 

The system varies obviously with the ages of the boys. 
With boys under twelve the result of self-government 
has usually been an oligarchy ; the few stronger, more 
developed characters have gradually gathered all the 
power into their own hands. The rest—after all, such 
boys are hardly past the threshold of infancy—seem quite 
happy to obey the rules and regulations laid down by 
their leaders ; often they seem to like being regimented. 
It is intensely interesting, though, to notice how boys 
entirely unremarkable at first will suddenly develop 
and take their place among the leaders. 

Small boys of this age seem to be quite free from 
jealousy, and rarely resent any of their number taking 
a prominent position. They are admirable in their 
readiness to undertake duties ; when a post is vacant 
every boy in the form will volunteer for it, no matter 
what else he may have on hand. But such boys are often 
extremely inefficient, and so automatically the adminis- 
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trative as well as the executive duties tend to become the 
privilege of the few. 

With boys of twelve and thirteen the system generally 
works out on much more democratic lines. Jack is as 
good as his master then, and power is coveted much 
more eagerly. The youngsters are growing more critical 
of each other, too, and resignations and even depositions 
become frequent. There is less readiness to volunteer 
for duties, for it is beginning to be realized that accept- 
ance of responsibility means notoriety, and that any 
hint of failure will bring sharp criticism. The government 
is efficient, because the slightest lapse from efficiency is 
noted, and due action taken, by the governed. Boys 
tend to come into prominence (and to pass out of it) 
with bewildering rapidity. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

The relief that any form of self-government gives to 
the teacher is incredible. True, he has to put up with the 
defects of the system, but they are probably no more 
numerous, and certainly far less wearing, than those of 
any system that centres in himself as the sole wielder of 
authority. Speaking from my own experience, I should 
say that no man can ever become an educator (I hate 
the word teacher) until some form of self-government is 
in operation in his class. Until that time he has been 
policeman first and instructor second. 

On the purely instructional side, the master can, 
after the first month or so (which are apt to be bewilder- 
ing) devote all his time to the lesson in hand. It is the 
only system that allows of individual attention in large 
classes. It is the only system that allows of thoroughly 
competent correction of written work, that is, cor- 
rection that implies the pointing out of each mistake to 
the boy himself. 

One point that has struck me particularly, as being 
of value, is that under self-government every lesson can 
start at scheduled time, and can be carried on even 
though the master be absent. On one occasion, during 
the last week of the term, a master was unable to take 
his lesson in one of my forms, and asked a colleague to 
supervise the class for him. When the substitute arrived, 
somewhat late, the boys begged him to go away again 
“ because they were so busy." He, being a wise man, 
took them at their word and returned to his reports 
in the staff room. 

As for character development, well, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who has tried self-govern- 
ment as to its value in that respect. Sense of 
responsibility, initiative, moral courage — all are 
developed. Тһе idea of justice—and of schoolboy 
justice at that, which is the cleanest form in the world— 
flourishes. The hateful habit of “sneaking” disappears, 
because there is no опе to whom to “ sneak." АП com- 
plaints are made and dealt with in open court. 

I used to pride myself on being a “strict discip- 
linarian." I have mentioned the fact in applications to 
head masters. I hope I am wiser now. Iam still proud, 
but it is of the fact that my classrooms are quiet because 
the boys wish them to be quiet, that they are clean 
because the class has appointed a scavenging squad 
(which does astonishing things with brooms), that the 
standard of work is high, not because of my efforts, but 
because the boys will not allow it to be low. I shall 
never return to the old-fashioned autocratic government. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

The Council did not meet in April, and the next meeting 
is on the third Friday of May, when the question of a 
new Order in Council will be further discussed. The 
present Order has become obsolete, owing to the founding 
of an additional University and to changes which have 
taken place in theappointing bodies named in the original 
schedule. The formation of new associations of teachers 
has also to be taken into consideration, as there are now 
several bodies which were not in existence when the 
present Council was established. 

The members of the Council have heard with great 
regret of the death of Sir Walter Durnford, Provost of 
King's College, Cambridge. Sir Walter was appointed 
to the Council in 1912 as the representative of Cambridge 
University. He was elected treasurer at the first meeting, 
and he continued in that office until his retirement from 
the Council in 1924. His knowledge of affairs and his 
unfailing kindness of disposition made him greatly 
respected and esteemed. The late Mr. Charles W. Crook, 
М.Р., also served on the Council for a short period as a 
representative of the National Union of Teachers, 
bringing to the work that shrewdness of mind and resolute 
temper which won for him fame in a wider sphere. 


The College of Preceptors. 

Mr. А. А. Somerville, M.P., has been elected a vice- 
president of the College, and Professor Sir Charles Oman, 
K.B.E., M.P., becomes a member of the Council in 
succession to the late Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke. The Rev. 
C. J. Smith, M.A., has been appointed Reviser in 
Scripture History ; Mr. Ernest Young, B.Sc., Е.К.С.5., 
Reviser in Geography; and the Rev. Canon J. L. 
Wynne-Edwards, М.А., an additional Examiner in 
Scripture History. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

The twelfth annual report has been issued. It is of 
unusual interest and importance, embodying, as it does, 
the results of a full survey ot the activities of the Trust 
from the beginning. It is stated that no reasons have 
been disclosed to warrant any departure from the main 
lines of policy hitherto followed, but it is found that in 
dealing with rural problems it is a fundamental mistake 
to treat the village as the unit of organization. А county 
policy is more useful, and the Women's Institute move- 
ment, for example, has developed great strength on the 
basis of county federation. Similarly, the operations 
of the village, country town, and school concerts fund 
_ are now upon а more secure foundation owing to the fact 
that the tours are organized by county Authorities. 


The National Association of Schoolmasters. 

The N.A.S. held a conference at Hull during Eastertide. 
The main conclusions were such as might have been 
adopted by any body of elementary school teachers, but 
some press notice was given to a declaration that any 
member who lost his post through refusing to serve as 
assistant master in a mixed school with a head mistressin 
charge would be supported by the Association. The 
announcement involves little risk of any big drain upon 
the funds, but it is evidence of the attitude of a body 
which numbers some six thousand men teachers. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


The Autonomy of Local Authorities. 

Local Authorities, through the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees, are attempting to make a case against 
the Minister of Education, on the grounds that the 
Board's recent “ Salaries of Teachers Regulation ” cuts 
“ right across ” (as they say) “ the autonomy which has 
been vested in and preserved by statute for local authori- 
ties ever since their first institution." They hark back to 
the Act of 1870, which in Section 35 empowered School 
Boards to '' appoint a clerk and a treasurer and other 
necessary officers, including the teachers required by 
such board, to hold office during the pleasure of the 
board, and [to] assign them such salaries or remuneration 
(if any) as they think fit, and from time to time [to] 
remove any such officers ”--а section which with a verbal 
alteration or two appears now as Section 148 of the Act 
of 1921. The absolute discretion of the authority to pay 
its teachers such salaries as it may think fit has been kept 
alive for fifty years ! 


Statutory Rules and Orders. 

But surely this is not so. The history of the matter 
for many years past is against the contention. And if 
the historical argument is not cogent enough, the 
authorities can be met on their own ground. The legal 
argument also is against them. There are such legal 
enactments as Statutory Rules and Orders, and after all, 
Grant Regulations are some of these under another name. 
We need not go beyond 1919, the date of the last issue of 
the Code (Grant Regulations No. 8 and S.R.O. No. 877 
of that year). What says Article28? '' Itisa condition 
of the grant that the salaries paid by the authority to 
teachers throughout its area comply with the minimum 
rates prescribed by the Board " and those minimum 
rates were set out—{100 for certificated men and £90 for 
certificated women. А Statutory Rule and Order made 
under powers conferred by the Act is as binding as the 
Act itself, The point is that if the Board has exceeded 
its powers by this last regulation, itexceeded them by that. 
Undoubtedly the position of the Board of Education was 
before the issue of the regulation making the Burnham 
Scales compulsory constitutionally indefensible. What 
it sought to do by circular in an irregular manner it has 
now effected by order in a regular manner, and until 
either the Act or the Order is amended and the powers of 
the Board are shorn, it seems useless to raise the issue 
with them, now. 


The Limits of Autonomy. 

The autonomy claimed for the authority still exists in 
the matter of appointing other “ necessary officers." 
The case quoted in the text-books of the officer whose 
salary was surcharged by the district auditor is evidence. 
It is true it was a Local Government Board’s decision, 
but the Courts would say the same thing. They held 
that an auditor could not '' legally reduce by disallow- 
ance the amount of salary assigned to an officer which 
in his view may appear excessive,” for “ the enactment 
(the 1870 Act, Sect. 35) gives the School Boards an 
absolute discretion with respect to the appointment of 
officers, their tenure, their removal from office, and their 
salaries." This was once equally applicable to teachers. 
Modern statutory rules have deprived it of any force for 
them. 
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METHUEN'S MODERN CLASSICS. Edited by 
E. V. Rieu. Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. each. 


1. The Wind in the Willows. Bv KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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OPEN SESAME: An Anthology of English Poems 
for Children. Compiled by J. Compton, М.А. Crown 8vo. 28. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Chosen 
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THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W.E. WILLIAMS, 
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A PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE. By G. H. 
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LATIN 
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LATIN UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By 
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TEST EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN. Ву C. A.F. 
GREEN, M.A. 1s. 3d. 
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FRENCH 
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Fcap 8vo. Is. 


METHUEN'S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS. Edited 
by E. J. A. Groves, Lic.-és-L. Есар 8vo. Paper covers. 64 рр. 
7d. each. 
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ages of 15 and 17 years. 

Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 

Aventures де Cougourdan. E. Mouton. 
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Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 
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METHUEN'S FRENCH  PLAYS FOR RAPID 
езше Edited with Notes, Бу A. Watson Bain, М.А. Fcap 8vo. 
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Jean Richepin : Le Filibustier. 1s. 3d. 
Alfred de Vigny : Chatterton. Is. 3d. 
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Louis Benoit Picard : Les Marionnettes. 1s. 6d. 

The purpose of this series is to meet the need for a change from the tradi- 
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HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. W. P. 
Gayrorp, В.А. With 14 Maps and a Diagram. 3s. 6d. (1N THE PRESS 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. ByE. E. FIRTH. 
With 7 Maps. Fourth Edition. 2s. 3d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ву Суки E. Rosinson. With 14 Maps and Diagrams. бе. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ву Суки. E. RobINSON. 
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ENGLAND, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A., Lecturer on Economic 
AY in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

. net. 
This book is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of the 
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SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Innes. With 76 
Illustrations. Fifth edition. Revised. 66. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL АКТ. Ву M.H.BULLEY. 
A short history with 40 Illustrations and a Chart. 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL CHART OF GREAT EUROPEAN 
ARTISTS. Arranged by Frances Martin. Crown 8vo. 18. 
This chart, which is printed in colours, traces the development of the 
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With 188 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


SCIENCE 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 
. Morris, M.A. (Oxon), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, 
iverpool. With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 76. 6d. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Choosing an Occupation. 


There was published last month, through the Stationery 
Office, the report on a Study in Vocational Guidance, 
made by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. (Price 4s.) 
It is issued by the Medical Research Council, and 15, 
perhaps, one of the most interesting publications of that 
body—at least for parents and pedagogues. 


The investigations (which were directed by Dr. Cyril 
Burt) were characterized by thoroughness rather than 
extent, and concern one hundred children—fifty-two 
boys and forty-eight girls—in three selected schools, who 
were due to leave in the next twelve months. Recom- 
mendations as to the most suitable employment for them 
were made, and then after two years the results (in as 
many cases as possible) were examined. The report 
gives a most interesting account of the nature of the tests 
employed and the methods of preliminary enquiry. 


An analysis of the occupations taken up by 1,000 
children leaving school in а London Borough was first 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the commoner 
occupations involved. And then the popular dichotomy 
of these into “ skilled ' and “ unskilled " was rejected. 
Something rather more scientific than that was required 
—for there are “ degrees of skill—of skill, not in the 
sense of acquired dexterity or experience, but of aptitude 
for learning and profiting by experience." 


The ordinary group-tests for intelligence—writing of 
children in the top classes sitting together—are unsatis- 
factory, and the investigators decided to limit the tests 
primarily to '' individual and oral testing carried out by 
means of the most recent revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale, to supplement this scale by a special scale of 
performance tests, and to experiment with the possibility 
of a non-languages group-test, such as would be less 
likely to penalise the poor readers and slow writers." 
Particulars of the “ performance tests’’ and the non- 
language group tests are given in the report. 


Concerning “ abilities” it is pointed out that it is 
difficult to say which are more or less general and which 
more or less special, and one must not make assumptions. 
Teachers, for example, we are told, “ often recommend 
the ' normal type ' of child to enter some form of manual 
occupation. Such a recommendation implies that there 
is a specific capacity which is common to all forms of 
manual labour and to which the term manual ability 
might fairly be applied. It is quite possible that the 
various operations which on a superficial view might all 
be designated manual, actually depend upon very 
different aptitudes." The only thing common to them 
is, after all, intelligence. But character and tempera- 
ment enter into the question of vocation as much as 
intelligence. '' Hence in advising young people what 
careers they should choose, it becomes essential, so far 
as is practicable, to take into account not their general 
intelligence and special aptitudes alone, but also their 
moral and emotional characteristics.” 


* When intellectual, as well as temperamental, qualities 
are taken into account we get two main contrasted 
groups of children: (1) those who аге interested in 
persons and usually work best in the company of others, 


and (2) those who are not at their best in human relations 
and are less interested in other persons than in inanimate 
objects or things. These two groups can be divided each 
into two sub-groups. There are those who like dealing 
with persons directly, and those who prefer to deal with 
them indirectly and at a distance through correspondence 
and written records and reports. Similarly with the 
other group. Then putting together the second sub 
group of either pair '' one has a threefold classification of 
the greatest value in vocational recommendations.” 
A child belonging to the first of these three classes is 
suited to employment that brings him into active touch 
with other human beings—teacher, salesman, commer- 
cial traveller. One of the second type is more suited to 
impersonal work, such as that of a chemist, mechanic or 
engineer. And one of the third class is best suited to 
what is broadly termed office work—the handling of 
reports, correspondence and files. Other tempera- 
mental qualities are, of course, of prime importance in 
making the choice of future work—a talkative girl, for 
example, may be miserable in a room to herself, a nuis- 
ance in a workroom, but a marked success as a sales- 
woman. 


So far as such evidence could be obtained by observa- 
tion, from records of school work, intelligence tests, 
personal interviews, and discussion with parents, nothing 
seems to have been left overlooked; and experimental 
and limited though the enquiry was, it seems to have 
yielded some extraordinarily useful results. Of thirty 
children doing work of the kind recommended by the 
investigators, not one dislikes the choice and all find it 
congenial. Of those who found employment similar to 
the one advised, all but one like the work and are satis- 
fied with the prospects and pay. In fifteen cases where 
advice was successfully followed, the advice given was 
opposed to the suggestions made by the parents. But 
in each case the parents have stated that they and the 
children are satisfied that the work recommended was 
what was after all chosen. Still there are possibilities 
that only the future will show. It may be that time will 
bring out other talents and new qualities. It is hoped, 
therefore, to maintain contact with as many cases as 
possible and analyse the after histories when the children 
have settled down into more or less permanent occupa- 
tions. 


“ Unexpectedly successful,” as Dr. Burt finds the 
results of the investigation, it is obvious that further: 
studies are not only desirable, but necessary, before the 
numerous disasters arising from putting square pegs in 
round holes can be even partly avoided. Dr. Burt 
expresses doubt whether the present system of selection 
of children “ capable of profiting " by the more special 
forms of education given in trade schools, central schools, 
and secondary schools detects the right ones. He thinks 
an enquiry is needed to discover whether the system, 
depending as it largely does on written examinations of 
a semi-scholastic type, may not miss many instances 
of high technical, manual, mechanical or administrative 
ability and pick out chiefly those whose talents are 
preponderantly academic. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


The N.U.T. at Portsmouth. 

The 1926 Gonference of the National Union will 
rank among the most businesslike and successful 
ever held. It opened on a sad note: A vote of sym- 
pathy with the wife and family of the late Mr. C. W. 
Crook, M.P. The president, Mr. C. T. Wing, was deeply 
affected while submitting the motion to the great 
meeting. The impressive character of the long silence 
was eloquent of the affection in which Mr. Crook was 
held by every delegate and of the great loss the Union 
has sustained by his death. 

The Mayor and other local dignitaries together with 
representatives of the Churches gave Conference the 
heartiest of welcomes. Mr. F. Barraclough, the new 
president, was duly installed, and both by his presi- 
dential address and his conduct of the great gatherings 
gave promise of fine work for the Union during 1926-27. 
The election of Mr. Mander as vice-president was very 
popular. His speech of thanks to the delegates and his 
subsequent speeches during the debates of the week were 
loudly applauded and fully justify the wisdom of his 
election. The Executive itself remains practically the 
same in personnel. There are only two changes: Mr. 
Davies replaces Mr. Swash (Wales), and Miss Organ 
(London) 15 an addition to the small number of women 
with Executive seats—she takes the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Mr. Ridley. 


Death of Mr. J. H. L. Ridley. 


Mr. J. H. L. Ridley, O.B.E., a member of the 
Executive last year, was present at the Conference, and 
spoke his thanks for the vote of appreciation of his past 
services to the Union. The delegates by a unanimous 
vote instructed the Executive to present him with a 
souvenir and showed by their applause their delight 
in honouring him. Mr. Ridley was deeply touched. He 
spoke with difficulty. It was apparent he was not well 
even then, and during the week he became rapidlv worse. 
On returning home he took to bed at once, suffering 
from bronchial pneumonia, and died on 14th April. 
Mr. Ridley had served nine years on the Executive, and 
his work in connection with the Union's “ War Aid 
Fund ” brought comfort into many a home. “ Jack 
Ridley,” as he was affectionately called by his colleagues 
on the Executive, had hosts of friends. Everyone of 
them mourns him as a brother. 


The Business Public Sessions. 


There were three public sessions of the Conference, 
but only two were concerned with debate. Monday 
morning's session was formal and ceremonial; its one 
distinguishing feature, compared with other Con- 
ferences since 1914, was the presence of two repre- 
sentative German teachers. Herr Hone, who voiced the 
German greetings, was well received by the delegates 
—a favourable indication of future happier relations 
between the two countries. The first business on the 
Tuesday morning was the Union's protest against the 
foreshadowed economies in education. Мг. Bentliff's 
motion was adopted, but not before an amendment had 
been moved, spoken to and defeated. Тһе mere fact 
that from fifteen to sixteen hundred delegates, 


representing in their politics each of the political parties, 
agreed to deplore the action of the Government, testifies 
to the non-political character of the Union. On Wed- 
nesday morning a new departure was made. The first 
business was a motion on “ Housing," submitted by 
Alderman Conway and Mrs. Manning. It was adopted 
unanimously, and thus for the first time the N.U.T. 
took up a great social reform and gave it a prominent 
place on its Conference agenda. The Union, however, 
is hardly likely to divert its attention to social problems 
generally. Many of them are too closely associated with 
political wrangling to be open to discussion in a non- 
political organization. 


Other Points. 

Outstanding events of the week included a fine lecture 
on “ School Architecture," by Mr. С. Н. Widdows, 
F.R.I.B.A., to representatives of local education 
authorities, and the success of a well-organized ex- 
hibition of school plans lent by local education 
authorities and arranged by Mr. Lumby, Secretary of 
the Union's Education Committee. Other meetings 
of the week outside the ordinary sessions of Conference 
dealt with higher education, rural education, special 
schools, etc., and each meeting was well attended. The 
special social function was the Mayor's reception and 
ball in the splendidly lighted and decorated Town Hall. 
Admiral Fremantle and other naval and military 
officers were invited to meet the teachers. Guests to the 
number of 1,500 were received by the Mayor and 
Mayoress, and by Mr. Barraclough (President, N.U.T.) 
and Mrs. Barraclough. Dancing continued until 2 a.m. 

The business of the private sessions was mainly of a 
domestic character. Lady Fremantle, who received 
the purses for the Benevolent and Orphan Fund of the 
Union, was able to announce another splendid success. 
The amount raised was /50,472. 


The Setting of Traps. 

Generally, the N.U.T. has little cause to complain 
about the methods and manners of the Board's in- 
spectors. Occasionally, however, complaints are 
received and members look to their Union for help. If 
inspectors would always lay themselves out to ascertain 
what the children have learned instead of setting traps 
to catch them, as is sometimes done, the teachers would 
have little cause to complain. It 1s not fair, for instance, 
to write niggling reports (as 1s being done in one district) 
based on the children's inability to reply to arithmetical 
conundrums. А local education authority, not being 
aware of the nature of an inspector's methods, is led to 
doubt the teacher's efficiency when such reports are 
made, and the teacher suffers in consequence. Тһе 
N.U.T. is always prepared to take action in cases of 
unfair treatment of this kind. 


A Book on Pensions. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish a book on 
"'The Superannuation of Teachers in England and 
Wales," by Mr. W. 'R. Barker, C.B., formerly legal 
adviser to the Board of Education. 
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LETTERS TO 


Security of Tenure. 


Sir,—The series of “ Letters to a Young Head Master ” 
now appearing in THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK contains 
matter which is always interesting and sometimes 
provocative. This month (April) a resolution on 
“ Security of Tenure,” passed by the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters last 
January, is boldly challenged, and an attempt is made 
to show that there is too much security of tenure in 
educational posts. While the letter in question contains 
a good deal of truth, it by no means covers every 
aspect of the matter. Perhaps, then, it may be per- 
mitted to an assistant master who was present at the 
meeting at which the resolution was passed to offer a few 
further observations. 

To begin with, the writer of the letter seriously 
overstates his case: '' For every unjust dismissal there 
are at least a hundred hopelessly inefficient duds retained 
when, in the interests of.the boys, they ought to be 
dismissed." Now this is nonsense, and it is rather 
poisonous nonsense. One wonders how many ''hope- 
lessly inefficient duds " there are of whom the writer 
of these words has personal knowledge, and whether, 
on second thoughts, he would be prepared to withdraw 
such a grossly exaggerated statement. 

Let us, however, turn to what is reasonable in the 
If, instead of talking about ''hopelessly in- 
efficient duds," the writer had spoken of “ round men in 
square holes," his remarks would have been much more 
to the point. There are in most schools men who would 
be happier elsewhere. There is a certain incompatibility 
of temperament between them and their head masters. 
Both sides would welcome a change. Апа yet under 
present circumstances a change can rarely be made. 
The assistant master dare not resign until he has obtained 
another post, and he cannot obtain another post because 
he is too high on the Burnham Scale. So he stays where 
he is, and a certain amount of friction, which all can 
agree is bad for the school, is the result. The I.A.A.M. 
has repeatedly pointed out that the remedy for this is 
to make it financially immaterial to the school authorities 
whether they appoint a man who is low or high on the 
scale. The local authority should be expected to pay a 
fixed sum towards the salary of each teacher in its 
employ, the State providing the rest. The adoption of 
this plan would, in the opinion of most assistant masters, 
prevent that immobility which often has such a 
deadening effect, and result in increased educational 
efficiency. 

But, no doubt, there are some '' duds " and some who 
are “ reasonably inefficient." А good many of these are 
men who came in during the war and who would not have 
been accepted in normal times. They cannot now, as 
the writer admits, be thrust into the ranks of the un- 
employed and unemployable. Others there are who 
entered the profession when salaries were low and 
prospects poor. They have done reasonably well up to 
now, and everyone admits that after the juice has been 
sucked out of them for thirty years or more they cannot 


! be thrown on the scrap heap. As for the “ good man 
: who shows slackness in the latter stage of his career," 
` if there are many of him the pensionable age should be 

; reduced. 
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The writer does not, however, mention the main 
considerations that led to the passing of the resolution 
that offends him. Of these there are two. One is 
" reorganization," and the other is a reduction in staff 
due to falling numbers in the school. Take, for example, 
the case of a small school where a new head master is 
being appointed. The late head master was, perhaps, a 
classic. It is thought desirable that the new head 
master should be a science man. Such a man is appointed, 
and it is then discovered that there are too many science 
men on the staff. It may seem perfectly reasonable to 
the authorities that one of the staff should go, but that 
does not make things any better for the victim. Again, 
the numbers in a school fall, probably owing to causes 
quite outside the control of the staff, and one or two 
men have to be dismissed. What is to become of them if 
they do not obtain posts? In the case of a large authority 
arrangements for transfer can sometimes be made, but 
when the authority is a small one there is often no 
vacancy. The result may be a tragedy. Probably it is 
the knowledge of cases of this kind, and fear of what 
may happen in future, that has revived the demand 
among some assistant masters that they should become 
Civil servants. 


As for the future, everyone will sympathize with 
endeavours to prevent the entry of duds into the 
teaching profession. But how many head masters and 
local authorities are supporting the efforts towards this 
end which are being made by the Teachers Registration 
Council? Insistence on a year's post-graduate training 
in teaching is by no means universal. Indeed, there are 
head masters who openly state that they disbelieve in 
training. It is because the I.A.A.M. believes that in- 
sistence on training would do more than anything else 
to kcep out the duds that it attaches so much import- 
ance to the matter. 


A final word may be said about salaries and pensions. 
The writer claims that reasonable salaries and pensions 
are paid now. But men have not forgotten that the 
reasonably fair original Burnham Scale has been con- 
siderably reduced, while the non-contributory pension 
scheme in the light of which the Burnham Scale was 
negotiated has become contributory. They have not 
forgotten the tremendous efforts màde by the local 
authorities to effect the drastic reductions which Lord 
Burnham's wisdom to some extent averted, and they 
have not forgotten either the sharp practice of the 
local authorities in straining the meaning of Lord 
Burnham's award so as to make possible more than one 
halt in the scale. They remember these things and they 
talk about them, and so some of those who might make 
the best recruits to the profession turn aside for other 
walks of life. 


The question of tenure, then, is not confined solely, 
or even chiefly, to the duds, and it is not with the duds 
that the I.A.A.M. resolution is concerned. The Associa- 
tion is out for efficiency, and one of the best guarantees 
of efficiency is protection against insecurity of tenure. 
It ought to be the business of administrators as well as 
teachers to endeavour to improve the present state of 
affairs. “ Cusros." 
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Security of Tenure. 


Sir,—The “ Letters to a Young Head Master " are 
usually so well worth reading that it was somewhat 
surprising to find, in the second one from " T " in the 
April number of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, the 
criticism of a resolution calling for greater security of 
tenure for assistant masters in secondary schools 


adopted at a recent meeting of the Council of the 
I.A.A.M. 


It would appear that two questions have become 
confused in the mind of the writer of that letter, the 
real question of security of tenure and that of the 
dismissal of the inefficient master, which is quite another 
matter. À sudden and tender solicitude for the welfare 
of the child on the part of the authorities, just at the 
time when they have been obliged to pay salaries which 
more nearly correspond to the true worth of real teachers, 
must give rise to suspicion. In the past “ duds " were 
admitted and paid at cheap rates; surely it cannot 
fairly be argued that they should now be dismissed 
summarily, merely because their employment no longer 
suits the authorities convenience. It has long been 
the policy of the I.A.A.M. to prevent the admission of 
inefficient teachers to the profession, and this policy 
is being pushed forward by the T.R.C. Is not the true 
solution to be found in an enlargement of the powers of 
the Registration Council, which will result in the gradual 
elimination of the weaklings, rather than in turning 
out men who were originally accepted, in moments 
of folly, by the authorities and who doubtless have 
served them to the best of their abilities ? 


Two cases, quoted from recent instances, will probably 
convince "T" that the position of the master in a 
secondary school is not as secure and unassailable as 
he appears to believe. Only a few months ago a certain 
secondary school was in course of reorganization. The 
existing staff, including one man of middle age and 
one of the most successful teachers of his subject in 
the country, received short notice terminating their 
engagements. Apparently their re-engagement in the 
new school was not contemplated, and though it is true 
that representations to the authority concerned resulted 
satisfactorily to the teachers affected, my Association 
feels that the case should not have arisen. So long as 
such cases can arise there 25 no security of tenure in the 
real sense of the word. 


The second case 15 that in which the staff of a school 
has received notices of dismissal upon the appointment 
of a new head master. Surely no further examples are 
necessary to justify the apprehension shown by the 
Council of the I.A.A.M. and its action in passing the 
resolution which condemns the present conditions of 
tenure in secondary schools ! 


It ought to be borne in mind, too, that school masters 
are, as it were, in а class apart. Their salaries are 
governed by a scale, and wherever they go they can be 
employed only at a certain fixed rate of pay. Clearly 
an authority which desires to make an appointment 
will not choose a man who is high up on the scale, but 
will tend to appoint one fresh from the University 
who will be less expensive. What, then, is to happen 
to the teacher with many years' experience who, through 
no fault of his own, loses his post? Is it fair that, after 
a number of years' faithful service which, in the truest 
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sense, is national service, he should be thrown upon the 
labour market with but the smallest hope of obtaining 
work in his own profession, or elsewhere. 

Nor should his superannuation position be over- 
looked. A teacher's pension rights are in the nature of 
deferred pay, which, after all, he has earned and of which 
he ought not lightly to be deprived, especially since, in 
many cases, no other provision can be made for his 
later years. It is true that a teacher retiring 
before he becomes pensionable can reclaim his con- 
tributions, but that is no answer, for on normal retire- 
ment he would be entitled to a pension equivalent to 
more than twice the value of his contributions, and 
part of that addition he has earned, but can never 
obtain, if he loses his post in middle life. Surely a system 
which may make him retire before reaching pensionable 
age, placing him in the unfair circumstances mentioned, 
calls for instant amendment. Such possibilities do not 
suggest that “ there is too much security of tenure in 
educational posts.” 

Perhaps in order to show this other side of the picture 
to those readers who are not in touch with secondary 
school affairs, you will be good enough to publish this 
letter. 

Thanking you, Sir, 
I am, Yours faithfully, 
N. E. LEE, 

Hon. Secretary (Press) 
Organization and Publicity 
Sub-Committee, І.А.А.М. 

29, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

15th April, 1926. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


About four miles from Worcester, within 30 miles of Birmingham 
and close to Norton Junction. 


Bruton, Knowles & Co. are instructed to sell by auction at the Star 
Hotel, Worcester, on Monday, 10th Мау, 1926, at 3 o'clock punctually, 
as a whole or in two lots, the following valuable freehold estate :— 


Lot 1. NORTON HALL, an attractive residence situate in a finely 
timbered park, and approached from the main Worcester to Pershore road 
by a сагпаре drive with lodge at entrance. The residence stands at an 
altitude of 150 feet, is substantially built and in an excellent state of repair. 
It contains spacious entrance hall, drawing and dining rooms, library, 
small morning room, five principal and five secondary or servants’ bedrooms ; 
two bath rooms, convenient domestic offices, electric light, central heating, 
good water supply and drainage; entrance lodge, cottage, excellent stabling, 
garage, walled kitchen garden, pasture orcharding and parklands with a 
total area of 

61a. Or. 33p. 


Vacant possession of the greater portion may be had 
on completion. 


Hunting with the Groome, Worcestershire and Ledbury Hounds. 
Golf courses at Worcester and Malvern. 


Lor 2. ENCLOSURES OF VALUABLE PASTURE AND ARABLE 
LAND situate adjoining Lot 1 and having a long frontage to the main road 
from Worcester to Pershore, about four miles from Worcester. The land is of 
excellent quality suitable for market gardening and has a high prospective 
building value. It has an area of about 


26a. Ir. 14р. 
Vacant possession may be had on the 29th September, 1926. 


Further particulars may be had of MESSRS. BELL, BRODERICK & 
GRAY, Solicitors, 63, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4.; MESSRS. 
TRE SSIDE R & CO., Auctioneers, Estate Agents, & Surveyors, 37, Albe- 
marle Street, W.1; or of MESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO, 
Auctioneers, Estate Agents & Surveyors, Albion ‘Chambers, Gloucester. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Our Youngest University. 

Another University has been added to the list since 
Tur Остіоок went to Press last month. Reading 
received its charter on March 20th. The college was 
founded in 1892, but was itself developed from smaller 
institutions born in 1860. Тһе petition for a charter 
conferring University status was first made in December, 
1920, and the Privy Council approved the proposal in 
1921, but imposed two conditions before a charter could 
be issued: an increase in the number of students reading 
for degrees, and an approximation of income to £80,000 
a year. The application was renewed in 1925, and has 
now been granted. Twenty years ago Reading Univer- 
sity College had an endowment of £30,000. Through 
gifts from the Palmer family and of Lady Wantage this 
was increased by 1911 to £250,000. 


Reading’s Predecessors. 
The number of modern Universities is rapidly growing. 
The next few years will doubtless bring the number to 


twelve. The list consists of Reading, incorporated in 
1926; Bristol, 1909; Shefneld, 1905; Leeds, 1904; 
Liverpool, 1903; Birmingham, 1900; Manchester, 
1850; London, 1836; and Durham, 1832; while 


Nottingham, Exeter, and Southampton are aspiring 
to University status. 


Lord Oxford on Greek and Latin. 

Ought the classics to be put into a secondary place in 
education ? asked Lord Oxford at the annual dinner of 
the Classical Association. And he answered it in “ап 
unhesitating negative." True, he said, Latin had passed 
into a secondary place as the language of diplomacy. 
For that purpose French had for a considerable time 
displaced it, and he had no doubt whatever that English 
would displace French; but that did not in the least 
affect the importance of continuing to give in an 
educational system, if not a primary, a prerogative place 
to the study of Latin and Greek. They could not know 
English or use English unless they had some adequate 
knowledge of both these languages. 


The Golden Mean for Universities. 

Dr. Ernest Barker, Principal of King's College, 
London, in an address to the Association of University 
Teachers on the “Рторег Limit and Size of 
Universities,” said the proportion of students in England 
and Wales was about 1 in 1,200 of the total population ; 
in Scotland, 1 in 400; and in the United States, 1 in 300. 
А federal University like Oxford must be distinguished 
from a unitary University like Birmingham. The former 
type could attain Jarge dimensions, but a “ unitary 
University should aim at a golden mean of 2,000 students, 
or an average, roughly, of about 400 in each of its main 
faculties." A University largely exceeding this number 
might become '' an agglutinative combination of separate 
departments, with teachers too numerous to know one 
another addressing audiences of the dimensions of 
public meetings.” 

For a Whitsuntide Holiday. 

A holiday course in outdoor natural history will be 
held this month at Whitsuntide, from Friday, Мау 21st, 
to Monday, May 24th, at the Hill Farm, Stockbury, 
Kent. The Hill Farm is a centre for open-air education, 
and supplies the needs of town dwellers who realize the 


value of studying living things in their natural environ- 
ment. The time will be devoted mainly to the study of 
the birds апа flora of the North Downs. 


Books for Central Europe. 

From the report of the Universities Library for 
Central Europe Committee we learn that during the past 
year 7,000 books and 5,000 periodicals, of the value of 
£1,500, were received and sent abroad. The aim of the 
library is to co-ordinate the supplies of British books 
and journals for students, professors and libraries in the 
Universities of Central Europe, for which there is a 
constant demand. Sir William Beveridge is the chairman 
of the committee, and Mr. B. M. Headicar, the hon. 
secretary. Contributions to the fund, or gifts of books, 
should be sent to the latter at the London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, W.C.2. 


University Grants. 

According to the statistical tables presented by the 
University Grants Committee to the Treasury the 
number of full-time students of both sexes in the 
Universities and Colleges receiving Treasury grants was 
41,794, as compared with 42,892 in 1922-23—59 fewer 
women and 1,039 fewer men. This latter decrease is 
due to the drop of 1,458 in the number of students 
assisted under the Government scheme for the higher 
education of ex-Service men. At 24 institutions ex- 
penditure during 1924-25 exceeded income, but in half 
of the cases, by less than £1,000. 


Optimistic Students. 

The National Union of Students passed a resolution 
urging the Government to preserve the Bloomsbury 
site for the improvement and extension of London 
University. According to Mr. W. J. Powes, the London 
students intend to persuade the Duke of Bedford that 
he must not give an answer to the Government for six 
months, and that at the end of that time he should say 
he did not require the site. And having done that, they 
would endeavour to persuade the Government that still 
the best they could then do with the site would be to 
present it to the University. 

Girl Emigrants. 

Twelve girls left Southampton last month for New 
Zealand, where they will be trained for six months in 
the lighter side of farm work. The party, the first of its 
kind, left under a scheme of the New Zealand sheep 
farmers, who allocated £200,000 of their wool profits 
during the war for the benefit of dependants of British 
sailors killed or injured in the war. A large number of 
boys have already gone out through this fund: “Тһе 
New Zealand Sheep Owners' Acknowledgment of Debt 
to British Seamen Fund." The girls will be under the 
control of the New Zealand Young Women's Christian 
Association. 

The Slum Child in 1926. 

At the age of five a slum child, according to a writer 
in Child Life, can do some or all of the following: 
“ (1) He can ' nick ' eggs from a street stall—a child has 
been known to take two at one time; (2) He can 
'scrump ' apples and oranges from the same source ; 
(3) He can take whatever is portable from carts as they 
move along the street ; (4) He ' can hop the wag,' and 
arrive home at the right time and give an account of 
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the sessions work at school; (5) He can remove 
money from a money-box and distribute it among his 
confrères.” This passage is quoted in the Froebel 
Society's “ Plea for the Under-Fives.”’ 


A Record for Portsmouth Girls. 

There were 403 candidates at the Oxford Senior School 
Certificate Examination last March (compared with 434 
last year), and 238 passed. Nine obtained first-class 
honours, 22 second-class honours, and 19 third-class 
honours. The portion of the report that must be 
singularly gratifying to Miss Hitchcock, head mistress 
of the Girls’ Secondary School, Portsmouth, is that all 
the nine first-classes were obtained by scholars from her 
school. Seven of the 22 second-class honours certificates 
also go to Portsmouth, and six of the 19 three-class. 
Her candidates also won “ distinctions "—five for 
history, three each in mathematics, botany and 
geography, four in drawing, and twelve girls obtained 
proficiency certificates for oral French. Not a bad 
record for one school ! 


Bingley Vacation Course. 

Vacation courses for teachers will be held at the 
Training College, Bingley, Yorks., from July 28th to 
August llth. Тһе subjects include the teaching of 
Art ; Nature Study ; Music; Religious Subjects; and 
Organized Games. Mr. E. А. Greening Lamborn, M.A., 
will give a course on the Teaching of English, and 
Mr. D. C. Somervell, M.A., one on the Teaching of 
History. Professor Godfrey H. Thomson, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
will deal with Intelligence Tests and Class Organization, 
and there will be lectures on matters of current interest 
in Education, including Ethics and Civics (Mr. A. А. Cock, 
B.A.); the Nervous Child (Dr. M. Culpin); Staff 
Supervision іп Elementary Schools (Mr. Marshall 
Jackman); the Place and Value of Mathematics in 
Educgtion (Dr. T. Percy Nunn); Speech Training 
(Dr. Clarence Stratton); and the Library and the 
School (Mr. L. Stanley Jast). There will also be courses 
in Needlework and Handwork.  Particulars can be 
obtained from the Education Department (Secondary 
Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


Lord Cecil's Wasted Time. | 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood, addressing а gathering at 
Cambridge of some thousand University students from 
all parts of England and Wales, said an ideal University 
must be open to all men and women, and, if it could be 
managed, to all nationalities, provided only that they 
fulfilled one condition—that they desired to learn. He 
confessed he did not look back with great gratitude to the 
formal teaching he received at Oxford. “ I read that 
dismal science, the science of law. I spent months, and 
perhaps vears, struggling with Roman law, and for my 
part I regard it as almost the most completely wasted 
time I have ever spent in my life." 


New Scholarships. 

Cheltenham Ladies' College has founded the following 
scholarships to the Universities: “Тһе Richard 
Vassar-Smith Scholarship," value £100, in memory of 
Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, a Chairman of the Council 
of the College; “Тһе Gertrude Griffith Scholarship " 
value £80, in memory of a former pupil, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gertrude Griffith, and a member of the staff and of the 
Council; and “ The Lilian Counsell Scholarship," value 


£80, in memory of Miss Lilian Sophie Counsell, also а 
former pupil and member of the staff. Other scholar- 
ships, in addition to one of the annual value of £50, will 
be founded from time to time as the funds permit. 


Another '' Strike." 

In protest against their compulsory transference to a 
senior mixed school, some 150 children backed up by 
their parents went on strike at Clacton, because the 
change would mean a walk to the new school of one or 
two miles. Although a motor omnibus was charted by 
the authorities the malcontents remained unsatisfied; 
so having failed to get admission to their old school 
children and parents paraded the town with banners 
inscribed '' On Strike." 


Another Huxley Lecture. 

May 4th is the anniversary of Huxley's birth, and the 
governing body of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology at South Kensington has founded a 
lectureship in memory of T.H.H., which will be under 
the control of a committee of nominees of the Royal, 
Linnean, Geological and  Zoological Societies, the 
British Academy, the British Museum, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, the Universitv of London, the 
London County Council, and the governing body of the 
College. The lecture will be delivered on each May 4th 
for the next five years on some subject “ connected with 
Huxley's activities." Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary 
of the Zoological Society, will give the first lecture, on 
“ Logic and Law in Biology." Sir Edwin Ray Lankester 
declined on grounds of health. 


L.C.C. Language Classes. 

The evening classes in modern languages (French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Russian) 
arranged by the L.C.C. at the Marylebone Commercial 
Institution, Great Portland Street, began on April 12th, 
and will continue for twelve weeks. The day and 
evening classes, for adults only, have restarted at the 
L.C.C. School, Princeton Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
The fee for the session is 3s. 4d. Intending students 
should interview the deputy principal, Mme. Joly. 


Apply to the Paymaster-General. 

Payment of teachers' pensions awarded under the 
Acts of 1898 to 1912, 1918, and 1925, is from April Ist 
last transferred to H.M. Paymaster-General. An 
correspondence on the matter must be addressed to the 
Paymaster-General, Whitehall, S.W.1. Awards of 
course are still made by the Board of Education. 


A Coincidence. 

On the day on which the Superannuation Act of 1925 
came into force, April Ist, Mr. C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc., 
was buried. Mr. Crook had a very large share in its 
fashioning, a part acknowledged in a letter written by 
Lord Eustace Percy after his death. Mr. Crook was 
president of the N.U.T. in 1916, and became М.Р. in 
1923. 


375 Candidates. 

For the post of head master of Bradford-on-Avon 
County School, there were 375 candidates, Mr. H. S. 
Rosen, M.A., was appointed. 


Sir Graham Balfour recently completed 24 years’ 
service as Director of Education for the County of 
Stafford. 


- 
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COMPETITIONS. 
MARCH RESULTS. 


I. Possible Economics in Education. 


An interesting set of essays was received. They 
ranged in style from the decorous statement to sprightly 
comment. 


The prizes are divided. 

HALF A GUINEA goes to each of the following : 
H. C. DENT, 42, Cromwell Road, Hove. 

W. D. Ковевтѕ, 16, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone. 
Miss M. WHITAKER, Home Farm, Bransby, York. 


Il. A Drawing of Three Daffodils. 


A large number of excellent drawings was submitted, 
making the task of the judges unusually difficult. The 
prizes are divided. 


FIVE SHILLINGS goes to each of the following: 


EILEEN Haywarp (14), Convent High School, High- 
gate Road, N.W.5. 


GRACE Knapp (15), Secondary School, Chippenham, 
Wilts. 


EpwaRD LracH (15), Brockley Central School, 
Mantle Road, S.E.4. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES of books are sent to: 


n Mason (15), Secondary School, Chippenham, 
ilts. | 


MARGARET KiNGCOME (13), Girls’ Grammar School, 
Wembley. 


MARGARET KITCHING (11), St. Katharine’s School, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


MAY COMPETITIONS. 
I. For competitors of any age. 


A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 


A Testimonial in favour of an Applicant 
for the Headship of a School. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


А First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for an essay of 250 words or 
less on 

Whitsuntide. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for 
each set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that 
the age of the candidate is as stated, and that no help has been 
given in the work, must be enclosed. | | 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the 1st of June, and the results 

will be published in our July number, 
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ІШІ! 


SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORIES. 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS. 
Bv F. L. BOWMAN 
Large crown 8vo. Containing 32 illustrations. Price 2/6. 
This little book will be found useful not only by pupils who are about 
to make a more serious study of crafts and commerce, but, also, by all those 
who will take their places, sooner or later, upon farms, in factories, mines, 
and markets, and upon the highways. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


By H. L. BURROWS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Containing 36 illustrations. 

In this volume the whole range of English industrial History to the 
twentieth century is dealt with. The book is no bare recital of facts, but a 
vividly written volume abounding with picturesque detail and striking 
quotations from contem sources. Carefully selected illustrations, in 
many cases reproductions of medieval drawings, and questions, add to the 
value of the work. 


Price 3/-. 


А SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE. 


Bv C. J. HALL. 
With 28 illustrations (8 full-page) ; also Questions and Exercises. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3/6. 


This volume gives a spirited account of the progress of English agriculture 
and of the life of rural England from the earliest times to the present day. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Bv JOHN FINNEMORE. 
Small Crown 8vo. Each containing many illustrations. Price 3/- cach. 
Vol. I. From Saxon Times to 1603. 
Vol. II. From 1603 to the Present Day. 


The aim of this Reader is to give a picture of the life of the people at 
different periods. It describes how they worked and how they played ; 
how the great man dealt with the small, and how the small man made а 
living ; how the rogues were kept in order, and how justice was done between 
man and man ; what the people ate and wore, and how much they paid for 
food and clothes; what they got for their labour, and what they did with it. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Scuoor Epition. With introduction and brief biographies of the principal 
persons mentioned. Edited by C. J. HALL. Price 2/6. 

All teachers of History are agreed upon the importance in dealing with 
the seventeenth century, of introducing to their pupils Pepys’ Diary ; 
yet, as it stands, the Diary is of too great an extent for the purpose. This 
selection has been made in order to meet the difficulty. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Bv M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo, with many illustrations. Price 4/6. 
Or in two half volumes. Price 2/6 each. 

This History is suited for boys and girls in Standards IV and V. Its 
main features are the large number of pictures, upon which to a great extent 
the narrative is based, the attention paid to social and industrial history, 
exercises on the pictures, and references for the teacher or the pupil to 
illustrative material for each episode. Summaries are included. 


For use with any of the above. 
BLACK'S HISTORY PICTURES. 


Selected and edited by G. H. REED, M.A. In Special detachable file 
portfolios. Price 2/- each period. 


A Ancient World Empires. 
The Stuart Period. The British Empire. 
The Royal Navy. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES are provided, EXPLANATORY 
NOTES draw attention to the chief features of the pictures and add interesting 
information relative to them. MAPS are also included because it is expensive 
and often difficult to provide historical atlases sufficiently detailed for use 
in study of events under discussion. 


4, 5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
` BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Bertrand Russell as Father.* 
Review by PRorEssoR J. J. FINDLAY. 


Many philosphers have written on education, but 
Bertrand Russell is the first, so far as I know, to base 
his doctrines expressly on observation of his own off- 
spring. Herbert and Locke, it is true, made valuable 
use of their experiences as tutors, but Mr. Russell has 
secured a far closer acquaintance with the subject under 
observation. The result is a volume of extraordinary 
worth ; and also of charm, for one feels all along the 
sense of comradeship and affection between father and 
son, although the father's philosophy of their relations 
leads him to recognize in every situation that each 
will keep his distance ! At the time of publication the 
boy, I gather, is about six years old, although some 
chapters record incidents that happened in the first 
three years: there is also a vounger child, a little girl, 
who adds a minor interest to the story. To my mind 
the main and permanent value of the book is found in 
Part II, where the author illustrates his philosophy 
of child training from his experience with these two 
little folk, fortified by recollections of his own up- 
bringing. 

The author utters one caveat which a reviewer should 
repeat, for the issue he raises is certain to lead to con- 
tention and prejudice among his readers. He would 
fain have his readers believe that “ On Education ” has 
been written in а mood “aloof from " politics and 
philosophy. I would echo this plea and ask his readers 
(and they should be very numerous) to try and forget 
Bertrand Russell the anarchist, and regard him for 
this purpose as an unbiased observer of children's 
behaviour. He himself admits that the severance cannot 
be complete, but I am sure that the attempt has been 
honestly made, and that in consequence Part II offers 
us a first-class piece of scientific work. 


I cannot attempt even to summarize the many topics 
on which his notes throw light. To many readers his 
treatment of discipline and punishment will have 
piquant interest, for outside his home we know the 
writer as the unflinching advocate of freedom 4 
outrance. His advocacy of school attendance, for all 
the wealthy as well as the indigent, from а very 
early аре; his theory and practice of affection between 
parents and children; his views on school games (in 
which I think he will revise his opinion when his boys 
begin to learn courage in plaving football) ; on a dozen 
important themes of this kind, Mr. Russell has some- 
thing fresh to tell us. On the most difficult theme of all 
Mr. Russell writes very wisely as regards the sex- 
education, so-called, in childhood, although he reports 
from “ competent authorities " (page 168) as to one 
feature in the behaviour of infants which is new, at any 
rate, to me; and I would hesitate to accept it without 
much further evidence than he presents. At several 
points, in fact, Mr. Russell writes with too much con- 
fidence ; his own field of observation has been necessarily 
restricted and, at times, his critics may well charge him 
with generalizing without warrant. I am, however, 


not disposed to make much of this charge, for Mr. 
Russell's dogmatism is presented in gentle and modest 
terms ; being a father has, one feels, acted as a whole- 
some discipline upon the author ! 

Parts I and II are delightful reading, and offer acute 
criticism of present and former practices in education, 
but their value is small in comparison with the chapter 
I have praised so highly. Why, for example, in his 
chapter on '' Aims," should he pick out four qualities 
or virtues as the basis of character? His thinking here 
seems to me superficial, although many wise remarks are 
incidentally included. 

I presume Mr. Russell would reply that as he is writing 
a popular treatise for parents there is no call for him to 
present a systematic exposition of principles. This 
is a sound retort ; and yet I believe that in the long 
run we should have had a finer book—less popular, but 
more enduring—if the author had produced a strictly 
scientific work, just recording his observations of 
childhood and the conclusions he has drawn from these. 

But the end is not yet ! The author is still a father, 
and we shall hope ten or twenty years hence to read a 
continuation of his remarkable narrative. For let me 
repeat once more: Bertrand Russell is at his best 
as an observer; when he comes to write at large on 
educational theory he betrays his limitations. Thus 
he knows the Montessori School, but he, apparently, has 
not noticed what Margaret Macmillan has written and 
done, nor the adventures in reformed schooling which 
are reported from America. I doubt even if he has 
compared James Sully’s “Studies in Childhood"' with his 
own children's behaviour; if he had he would have 
probably made some reference to their use of chalk and 
crayon. I cannot, in any case, assume that he has left 
these tools out of the nursery ? Mr. Russell's greatness 
—for this book is great—derives from the rigid sincerity 
of his study. “ Оп Education ” will take high rank 
among the classic contributions to child psychology, 
and І would beg the author to continue his research, 
concerning himself little with the wider aspects of 
educational theory, but continuing to report on the 
development of his children as they pass onwards 
through childhood to adolescence. 


* "Оп Education, especially in Early Childhood.” Ву Bertrand 
Russell. (London: George Allen and Unwin.  6/- net.) 


GOTTFRIED KELLER: DER GRUNE HEINRICH, ERsTER TEIL: 
ed. Barker Fairley. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 

In “ Der Grüne Heinrich ” Keller has given us his “ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit" and ''Wilhelm Meister " combined іп one 
novel. It is a book which, on account of the insight it gives into 
Keller's spiritual development, its wealth of varied matter, 
its careful style and living portraval of character, will richly 
pay any student of German literature to find time to read. The 
present edition (printed in Latin characters) which comprises 
Keller's childhood vears, is preceded bv a scholarly introduction, 
in which the genesis of the book is most illuminately described, 
the text analvsed and the novel's relative position to Keller's 
other works and those of literature in general discussed. Appended 
are a few notes. To those who have hesitated on account of its 
length to read “ Der Grüne Heinrich ” we can recommend this 
edition. J.S.H. 


МАҮ, 1026 


BLACKIES LIST 


Just PURLISHED. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, М.А. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
| Editor of “Тһе Self-Study Shakespeare.” 
With Introductions, Essential Notes and Questions for Individual Study. 
Neatly and strongly bound in cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 


Editor: ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
metime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of ©“ Julius Cæsar” and ‘ Twelfth Night" in the Warwick 
Shakespeare. 
Cloth covers, limp. 1s. each. 


RAMBLES THROUGH HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Life in England in Olden Times and Tales from Mythology. Fully Ilus - 
trated in Black and White. 
1s. 3d. each. 


in the Middle Ages. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
e of Chaucer By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
of Elizabeth. By J. А. BRENpon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
of the Classics. By DowNaip A. MACKENZIE. 
reeks Saved 5 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


From Early Egypt and Babylonia to the Days of Rome. 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., Е.К.Н:ѕт.5. 
With UL page and other Illustrations, Time Charts, and Test Questions 
for individual study. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNA M. PAGAN. 
p in course of publication, the first volume of which is now ready. 
г and his . На and his Friends. 
With Illustrations in t tone. nd Questions. Bound in cloth, limp. 
8. . each. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


Correlating Home and Foreign History. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and-White. 


RAMBLES IN SCIENCE. 


By CHARLES R. GIBSON. 
Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth, limp. 
Price 1s. 3d. each. 
Electricity as a Messenger. 
Wireless and Broadcasting. 
Telephones and Gramophones. 
The Mysterious Ocean of /Ether. 
How we Harness Electricity. 


MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925. 


By Н. W. HODGES, М.А., F.R.Hist.S. 


Late Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Head of History and English 
Department, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
With various appendices, including a Diary of the Great War. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 


A First Survey of the World. 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Economic Geography 
in the University of London, and E. M. BUTTERWORTH, В.А. (Liverpool), 
Oxford Diploma in Geography, Gilchrist Geography Student. 

With Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


Please send postcard for list containing full particulars 
of above books. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 


GLASGOW, BOMBAY AND TORONTO. 


The Educational 
Supply Assocn. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURING 
SCHOOL STATIONERS & FURNISHERS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Made in oak, pitch pine, whitewood, etc., at 
their Steam Factory at Stevenage. Large 
stocks of essential School Furniture are always 
available for immediate requirements. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


of every description is made at their factory, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. Very large stocks 
of Exercise Books, Science Books, Foolscap, 
Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, 
Loose Leaf Files, and devices, etc., are available 
for urgent orders. 


TEXT BOOKS, MAPS, Etc., 


of every Publisher in stock. Books not in 
stock are collected by a Motor Service and 
despatched with the greatest promptitude. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES. 


Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Rubber, Globes, Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Geography Apparatus, 
Drawing Models, etc., always available for 
immediate orders. 


CATALOGUES 


Separate Catalogues are published for 
STATIONERY, TEXT BOOKS, FURNITURE, 
REWARDS, LIBRARY BOOKS, HAND- 
WORK, KINDERGARTEN, CHEMICALS 

AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
which will be sent írce on application. 


The Educational Supply 
Association, Limited, 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181, High Holborn,London,W .C.1 
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REVIEWS. 


English. 
BEowULF: Archibald Strong. (Constable. 


Our LiviNG LANGUAGE: Grattan and Gurrey. 
net.) 


12s. 6d. net.) 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


Haddow. (Blackie. 
W. Felkin. 


2s. 6d. net.) 
(George Allen and 


ON THE TEACHING OF POETRY : 


Tur CRAFT OF THE PoET: 1“. 
Unwin, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

CAMBRIDGE LESSONS IN ENGLISH : 
Is. 6d. net.) 

Two volumes stand out from those which I have received this 
month—one of literature and one of grammar: Professor 
Strong's translation of “ Beowulf," and '' Our Living Language ”’ 
by J. H. G. Grattan and P. Gurrey. 

There are a very large number of ' Beowulf ” translations, but 
Professor Strong has achieved а fresh and suggestive rendering. 
William Morris failed in his translation of ' Beowulf," just as 
he succeeded magnificently in ''Sigurd the Volsung " ; and 
Professor Strong has learned a lesson from him. He takes Morris's 
“ Volsung ” metre, which is technically a rhyming couplet of six 
feet, frequently anapestic in movement, with a hypermetrical 
syllable before the pause in the middle of the line, and with 
certain adaptations applies it skilfully and successfully to the 
Anglo-Saxon poem. Не reject9the rather futile task of recon- 
structing a mosaic of the Beowulf movement and vocabulary 
with modern words, and instead he presents an impression of the 
poem in the totality of its effect. I do not know of апу rendering 
which could more effectively be read to children in schools, 
or which would give the general reader a fairer conception of 
the merits of the poem. In his introduction Professor Strong 
summarizes the present conclusious of scholars on the origin 
and genesis of the “ Beowulf ” story. 

This volume is rendered much more valuable by a foreword — 
in reglity an essay of some thirty pages— by Professor Chambers, 
our leading " Beowulf " authority in England. Professor 
Chambers has an entertaining style, and could become a popular 
exponent of our classics were he not constrained from such 
pursuits by the meticulous demands of exact scholarship. He 
writes of the relationship of '' Beowulf ” to the Heroic Age, and 
of the place of the Heroic Age in the development of English 
literature. “АП these periods (from Chaucer to Wyatt) are 
important," he writes. '' But the birth of our England dates 
from the seventh century. Then England was brought into touch 
with European Civilization, and the Celtic lands bevond linked 
up once more with the Contiuent." Incidentally he goes far to 
put to rest that piece of academic “ flyting " which has gone on 
between the ‘Anglo-Saxons ” and the “ Mediterraneans " ever 
since the publication of the Departmental Report on the Teaching 
of English. Professor Chambers is generous in his summary of 
the '" débat." ‘ The controversy between ' Mediterranean ' and 
‘Anglo-Saxon ' is, then, one which should never have arisen. The 
blame for it must rest largely upon the too exclusive claims made 
bv Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts. But it also derives from а 
misunderstanding which we have inherited from the sevent»enth 
and eighteenth centuries." АП that now remains is for the 
“ Mediterraneans " to read Anglo-Saxon literature and make 
their amends. 

The Beowulf-Grendel story symbolizes in a way the collabora- 
tion of Mr. Grattan and Mr. Gurrey in “ Our Living Language.” 
One might picture Mr. Gurrey, the practical schoolinaster, 
struggling with Mr. Grattan, the impassioned demon of pure 
grammar, to produce this book. The resulting volume is ап 
outstanding picce of work, and apart from being a school text- 
book of considerable merit it 1s an original contribution to the 
subject which will, 1 hope, find its way to the shelves of every 
serious student of English. Possibly it will not meet with the 
approval of those psychological educationists who believe that 
grammar as a formal study should be abolished ; but if the 
subject is to be faced at all it must be taught intelligently with 
the support of an adequate nomenclature. This the authors 
supply, along with the results of a wealth of research and study 
which cannot be paralleled in any similar work of recent years. 
Parts of the book are possibly too complicated for any except 
advanced and intelligent children, but with the aid of a svmpa- 
thetic teacher this volume should do much to encourage the 
proper teaching of grammar tn our schools. 


Book I. (George Sampson. 


Mr. Haddow's volume ' On the Teaching of Poetry " is 
intended mainly for students in Training Colleges. It is a guide 
to the appreciation of poetry, and contains the results of a con- 
siderable period of active teaching work. Mr. Haddow gives an 
enlightening interpretation of various poems, and his comments 
on the practical ditficultv of teaching them should be of service. 

Mr. Felkin's ' The Craft of the Poet " is a summarv of the 
technique of poetry, a description of metres and verse forms. 
It has some brief notes on the historical development of various 
verse patterns in English. 

Mr. George Sampson's “ Cambridge Lessons in English " are 
sure to become widely known among teachers. Тһе present 
volume is an elementary grammar of English, written for children 
of from eight to ten. It displays all Mr. Sampson's tact and skill 
in simple exposition, and is prefaced with a helpful and humorous 
introduction for the teacher. I hope to notice this series more 
fully when the later sections have been received. 

B. Іғок EVANS. 


Modern Languages. 


LEARNING TO READ A FOREIGN LANGUAGE : 
(Longman. 15. 3d.) 

How many boys or girls who study modern languages at 
school continue to use them when they have left ? The argument 
of this small book is that 1f they are taught to read with pleasure 
any language, the time spent on it will never be regretted as 
wasted. Most of the book deals with experiments made іп 
teaching Bengali boys to read English, and conclusions drawn 
from them, which should be useful to those considering writing 
readers for young people. Teachers will find this book suggestive 
of useful ideas. J.S.H. 


How то 5торү MODERN LANGUAGES ІМ HIGH SCHOOL: bv 
Peter Hagboldt. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The contents of the first half of this brochure will be familiar 
to most students of modern languages in England. For the 
light it throws on the “ mentality ” of the American high school 
pupils it is entertaining. In the second half there is some very 
useful advice on the method of learning grammar and vocabu- 
laries and on reading, which it would repay any student to study 
and follow. Mr. Hagboldt writes with an encouraging enthusiasm. 


by Michacl West. 


J.S.H. 
French. 
CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN FRENCH LITERATURE: Arthur 
Tilley. (Cambridge. 5s.) 


The purpose of this collection is two-fold, namely, to present 
a variety of extracts which are good in themselves, and which 
illustrate the history of France in as much as they deal with 
some of her famous men. The passages chosen vary in length, 
and range from Villon, Rabelais, etc., up to the present day. 
There is a short introductory note to each author. The passages 
are grouped together because of similarity of content or because 
they belong to the same period. Most of the illustrations are bv 
French masters, and illustrate the text. The book is well printed 
and pleasant to handle. It should receive a wide welcome from 
students reading for advanced work in French literature. 

P.L.R. 


German. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION : 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 4s.) 

This is a compilation of twenty-seven well-varied extracts 
from modern (except for one or two passages from R. Wagner) 
German writers, comprising some eighty pages ; and of twenty- 
nine English passages of an average of one page each. Тһе 
extracts, both English and German, will test thc powers of the 
Higher Certificate or Inter. В.А. students for whom the book 
is intended. J S.H. 


(Oxford 


Henid Picton. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS: E. F. Hauch. 
University Press. 5s.) 

This book is somewhat familiar іп conception, but very 
attractive. Besides grammar and exercises there are a number 
of useful illustrating phrases. То those who, like the author, 
have found it advisable to separate reading from grammar and 
translation, this book can be recommended for consideration. 

J.S.H. 
(Continued on page 188.) А 
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MAGMILLAN'S LIST 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN LYRICS 


Book 1—Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
With Notes by J. H. Fowier, М.А. 25. 


STEVENSON: AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
Edited by R. E. C. HovcuroN, М.А. 15. 9d. (Set for 
Joint Matriculation School Exam., 1927.) 


*,* Send for Complete List. [Immediately. 


-——— — 


LA BASTIDE ROUGE. 


Ву ЕЛЕ BERTHET. Limp Cloth. 15. 6d. (Sicepmann's 
French Series for Rapid Reading.) 


LA ROSE BLANCHE. 


By Louis ÉNAuLT. Limp Cloth. 15. 6d. (Siepmann's 
French Series for Rapid Reading.) 


VIE DE POLICHINELLE. 
By Остауе FEUILLET. Adapted and Edited by Prof. 
О. Н. FvNEs-CLINTON, М.А. Limp Cloth. 15. 6d. 
(Sicepmann's Primary French Series.) 
эсе Соар List pest free on application. 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Book I. Paper 7d.; Limp Cloth, 10d. 
Book 11. Paper 7d.; Limp Cloth, 10d. 


Ғ n Book 11. Paper, Is. ; Limp Cloth, Is. За. 
119 song favourites, pat- Book IV. Paper, 1s.: Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
riotic, religious 62 sociable ; Book V. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; Limp Cloth, 1з. 6d. 
for unison or part singing : | Book УІ. Paper, 16. 3d. ; Limp Cloth, 15. 6d. 
P BINS > Teachers’ Books. Cloth Boards. 1 and 11, 2s. each; 


words and music,convenient Ill, LV, V, and VI, 2s. 6d. each. 
pocket size, 54 in. by 84 in. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. 
A series of books providing Term Tests in Arithmetic 
together with Tests in Geography, History, English and 
Spelling for classes (or standards) 111 to VII. Paper. 
Books 1, 11, ІП, IV, 4d. each. 

ANSWERS TO THE ARITHMETIC. 

The five sets in one leaflet. Paper, 3d. 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. 
Ву Ер. J. S. Lay. 


A series of books providing readable summaries for 
Dr. y. E. Borland SAYS ¢ intelligent revision of past work in History, Geography, 
4 oom. English, Spelling, and General Knowledge for Classes 
©< € Twice 55 Community Songs 15 (or Standards) 111 to VII. 
' x < ; Books | and 11. Limp Cloth, 9d. cach. 
| the best and cheapest foundation Books III and 1V. Limp Cloth, Is. each. 


for school singing." 


MACMILLAN’S SECONDARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 
With an introduction by Т. ALFORD SMITH and а 
Reference Index containing more than 2,000 Place 
Names. Cloth Boards, 6s. Paper Covers, Cloth Back, 5s. 


Бе 


EVOLUTION. 
Ву J. GRAHAM КЕКЕ, F.R.S. With two Plates in colour 
a-d 53 Illustrations in the text. 12s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle :— А book that will enable beginners to grasp 
the main principles of the evolutionary science of to-day." 


Please mention “The Education 


Outlook ” 


HAWKES & SON 


DENMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Mathematics. 
PUZZLE PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC: F. C. Boon. (Mills and Boon. 
Is. 6d.) 

Mr. Boon deserves the thanks of all teachers of arithmetic for 
the compilation of this fascinating little book. We can well 
imagine that his pupils at Dulwich found these papers absorbing 
even in cases where ordinary mathematics had failed to arouse 
the slightest response. Problems of every age, ancient, medizeval 
and modern appear in these pages in the most attractive guise. 
Hints for solution are given but answers are missing. Perhaps 
the latter omission is intentional, and rightly so, for nothing but 
the best of good fellowship can arise out of the co-opcration of 
teacher and pupil in solving these puzzles. The price (1s. 6d.) 
is extraordinarily reasonable, and should enable every teacher 
and pupil to possess a copy. 

ELEMENTARY INTEGRAL CALCULUS: by С. L. Parsons. 
(Cambridge Press. 55.) 

Calculus books innumerable have appeared in recent years. 
It is the common experience of teachers that these are mostly 
too full or too thin. Mr. Parsons has successfully steered a medium 
course and has produced a little book of essentials, without 
labouring either the “ tricks ” or the theory. He succeeds, in а 
minimum number of pages, in covering all the usual ground of 
the methods and applications of integration. Particularly 
interesting are a short introductory historical sketch and the 
chapters on applications to Mechanics and on Differential 
Equations. The book is mainly intended for the higher forms in 
secondary schools, but should be equally to useful senior 
technical students in our technical schools and polytechnics. 


History. 

History AND HisroRiCAL PROBLEMS: by Professor Ernest 
Scott, University of Melbourne. (Oxford University Press 
and Humphrey Milford. 6s.) 

No doubt the teacher of history in Melbourne enjoyed these 
lectures, and teachers in Great Britain may find entertainment 
in them as well as stimulus to thought. But there is nothing 
set down which can be described as of outstanding importance ; 
the appeal in a larger field for which Professor Scott hopes 
is unlikely to find a response. 

THe Акт оғ History: А STUDY ОЕ FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: by J. B. Black, М.А. 
(Methuen. 75. 6d.) 

Mr. Black does not choose the eighteenth century historians 
as his subject, just as he might take those of any other century, 
but for a definite reason, and an excellent one : because he finds 
himself in sympathy with their attitude and method. They 
sought to write history еп philosophe ; they brought the past 
ages to the ethical bar of the present ; they ''conceived that 
they held a trust for humanity not only to delineate faithfully 
what happened i in the past, but also to weigh it in the balances of 
the present "—as, for example, Mr. Wells does in his rough 
handling of certain unscientifically equipped politicians and 
statesmen. We thrust in this illustration (ours, not Mr. Black's) 
because Mr. Wells, who calls for a more scientific education, 1s 
at one with the “ unscientific " eighteenth century historians 
in arraigning the past before the mind of modern man. And it is 
the ‘ scientific historian ” (but not necessarily the man of science 
looking at history) whom Mr. Black cannot very easily tolerate. 
It is something of a relief to find support being given to the 
eighteenth century point of view, simply because it has been so 
much assailed. Thc average man, no doubt, when he reads 
history (if the average man ever reads anything but newspapers 
and novels) will no doubt read as willingly from “ scientific ” 
as from ‘ philosophical ”’ historians. Mr. Black throws himself 
almost unreservedly against the “ mere collectors of facts ” 
and with those who apply “ the whole culture " of their age 
“to what they did know (sc. however inadequatcly) of the past.” 
We have his point of view at the outset, as an interesting intro- 
duction to an interesting study. 

This studv is of Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and Gibbon, 
with a prefixed general introduction in which the writer's own 
attitude to the presentation of history is very well set forth. 
It would be unfair to suggest that Mr. Black does not appreciate 
the value and necessity of '"'fact-gathering." The searches and 
researches he knows as the suppliers of the material of history 
to the historian. But he would not have us stop short of synthesis. 
'" History for history's sake " he finds no more significant or 
satisfying than ''art for art's sake." And even the stoutest 
upholders of the “ scientific method " in history will welcome 
his little volume. К.Т. 
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Civics. 

THE EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE OF JUVENILES : a Handbook 
for those interested in choice of emplovment and after-care : 
by О. Bolton-King. (London: John Murray. 65. net.) 

The name of Bolton-King is a household word in educational 
circles of the Midland area, and it is interesting to see the son 
of the Director of Education for Warwickshire following in his 
father's footsteps. Mr. Oliver Bolton- King's experience has been 
gained in Birmingham, which has a unique reputation in this 
field of social endeavour. Hence, although, as the author savs, he 
surveys the national effort as a whole, it is evident that the scope 
for enterprise which has been afforded to him by the Birmingham 

L.E.A. has also enabled him to piece together the complicated 

mosaic of legislation and of local endeavour which is embraced 

under the term '' After-care." The specific contribution made by 

Birmingham is the organization of a veritable army of voluntary 

workers, shepherded steadily Бу L.E.A. officials whose expert 

knowledge is equally essential to success. This book is designed 
to give such workers throughout the country a knowledge of the 
facts; but it will be equally serviceable to the paid official, 
teacher or organizer in any large city. The work is well done, 
the facts are marshalled with care, and while there is no lack of 
sympathy with those in need, the emotional aspect of social 
work is not obtruded as is the case with so many publications 
Offered to the public on such themes. As a handbook the work is 
сћсіспё, and orderly, but it is more than a handbook, for it 
stirs the reader's imagination and hope. No one who follows 
through Mr. King’s exposition can doubt that here, at апу rate, 
we are making progress, however gloomy and disheartening is the 
prospect at the present moment in other spheres of education. 


Nature Study. 
A Book oF NIMBLE Beasts: by Douglas English. (G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

All young children show some interest in the animals of wood, 
field and pond. Often this interest dies through lack of knowledge. 
Parents regard toads, snakes and wasps as objects of horror, 
things to be avoided. This little book, which is full of interesting 
and reliable information, should do much to arouse interest 
still latent and to maintain interest which is already kindled. 

An understanding of the parts played by animals for or against 
human welfare must always be of supreme importance to 
members of a civilized community, and such an understanding 
may be best developed by training our children to take a Кесп 
interest in the habits of wild animals. 

Mention must be made of the excellent illustrations made 
from actual photographs taken by the author. Some of the pictures 
are in colour. Such illustrations are the result of many vears of 
patient work, but this labour is fully justified by the results. 

We recommend this book most heartily and suggest that it 
would make an excellent gift or prize to any boy or girl of about 
sixteen. J.R. 


General. 
SMARANDA: А Compilation in Three Parts: by Lord Thomson 
of Cardington. (Jonathan Cape. 75. 6d. net.) 

Lord Thomson is a soldier of experience, a war-time adminis- 
trator of some note, and a politician of advanced views. In this 
“ compilation " he reveals himself very pleasantly in all three 
aspects, with an extra turn in the form of himself as a lover 
“sighing like a furnace ” over the unattainable but irresistible 
Smaranda, and being in fancy one of Mr. Anthony Hope's most 
perfect paladins. Apart from this somewhat over-sweetened 
smarm about Smaranda the book is excellent reading. Lord 
Thomson has the great merit of not taking himself too seriously 
and the steady eye which enables him to sec things in the main 
as they really are. There is an acid qualitv in his descriptions of 
scenes and events which shows him to have a sense of humour 
which survives every trial. R. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
(Founded by Cecil J. Sharp.) 


CECIL SHARP FESTIVAL, at the New Scala Theatre, June 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th, by members of the Society and the English Singers, Mr. Plunket Greene, 
Miss Winifred Holloway (Mrs. Shuldham Shaw), Mr. S. Liddell, Miss Jean Sterling 
Machinley, Miss May Mukle, Mr. Steuart Wilson and Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse. 
Box Office at New Scala Theatre now open. 

General Dancing in Hyde Park on Saturday, June 19th, afternoon апа evening 
(Band of the Coldstreain Guards). 

Summer School at Cambridge, July 31st to August 21st. 

All particulars from THe Srecreraky, E.F.D.S., 107, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Telephone : Museuin 4580, 
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“This useful and exhaustive book of reference." 
Times Educational Supplement, 
Should be always at hand, like the dictionary . . . in our work, in our 
reading, in our citizenship." — Englishman, Calcutta. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK OF CHILD 
CARE & PROTECTION,1925 


Being a Record of State and Voluntary Effort 
for the welfare of the child, including Infor- 
mation on Marriage, Divorce, and Illegitimacy, 
Education, the Care of the Destitute Child, 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents, and 
Conditions of Juvenile Employment through- 
out the world. 


Compiled, from Official Sources, by EDWARD 
FULLER, Editor of The World's Children. 
With a Preface by the MARCHIONESS 
OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, LL.D., 
President of the International Council of 
Women. Crown 8vo, Cloth, pages хуі-- 
565. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a book which should be in the hands of all who believe that the 
future depends, in no small degree, on the proper treatment and care of the 
child."—O»ford Journal. 

“ Should be on the reference shelves of all who are engaged in public work, 
and, moreover, it offers a fund of interest for the general reader.” 

Scottish Educational Journal, 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND СО., LTD., 
39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT 
ON APPROVAL FOR SEVEN DAYS, 
FREE, TO RECOGNIZED TEACHERS. 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
A new series of Class Textbooks covering the whole field of man’s 
endeavour. 
Illustrated from Contemporary Manuscripts, Drawings, Prints, 
etc. Ву Бокотнү НАктікҮ and Marcaret M. Епллот, B.A. 
(Lond.) Price 4s. 6d. net each. 

The first two volumes are now ready : 
LIFE AND WORK IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIFE AND WORK IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES 
By the Authors of “А History of cy Things in England." 
Vols. I, II and ПІ now ready. Price 5s. net each. 


(1) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE. 
Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and С. H. B. QuENNELL. 
With 70 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

(2) EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, 


BRONZE AND EARLY IRON AGES. 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. QUENNEIL. 
With 90 Illustrations of Household Life, Agriculture, Pottery, 
Weapons, Ornaments, etc., and two Plates in Colour. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN. 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
With over 100 Illustrations, three Coloured Plates, Chart, and a 
Road Map. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES. 
Edited by Racuet M. FLEMING. Sixteen Folk Tales for the 
Geography and Reading Class, gathered from Iceland, Mexico, 
Africa, Australia, etc. With 17 Illustrations. Price 2s. net. 


(3) 


Ask for any of these books to be sent 
you on approval or for Catalogue. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. “нен noLsonn, 


“9 LONDON. 
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A favourable opportunity 
to arrange an economical 


TOUR in GANADA 


presents itself in view of 
the Joint Committee of the 
Four Secondary Associations 
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of 


HEAD AND ASSISTANT 
MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 


havingaccepted the 
invitation of 


THE OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE, WINNIPEG 


to visit Canada again this year. 
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AN EXTENSIVE ITINERARY 
covering a tour by land and sea 
OF OVER 12,000 MILES 


has been drawn up, for which the in- 
clusive cost for ocean and rail travel, 
hotels, sight-seeing, gratuities, etc., is 


£120 
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The Party will sail by the Canadian 
Pacific Liner Metagama 


FROM LIVERPOOL .. JULY 30 
FROM GLASGOW .. JULY 31 


Returning by the Canadian Pacific 
Liner Melita 


FROM MONTREAL 
DUE SOUTHAMPTON ... 
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Further particulars from— 
MISS R. YOUNG, 
Hon. Secretary, Joint Four Secondary Associations, 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


The Discovery of Intelligence: by Joseph K. Hart. 10s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD Амр Со. 
Snein Class Music : 
78. 


Thanet. 3d. 88. The Man of Life Upright 
79. Peace. 3d. 3d. 
80. The Fly. 3d. 89. Come, My Little Children. 
81. From Waywardness. 3d. 
3d. 90. The Wonderful Derby 
82. The Ballad of Kings- Ram. 3d. 

. lea Mere. За. 91. I Love Sixpence. 3d. 
83. Reveille. 3d. ` 92. The Brave Old Duke of 
84. А Chieftain's | York. 3d. 

Lullaby. 3d. 165. Vocal Hornpipe. 54. 
85. The Wind. 3d. 210. The Lovely Lass of 


86. Where Go the Boats? 

3d. 211. 
87. WeBeSoldiers Three. 

3d 


Inverness. 4d. 
Hush Song. 4d. 


Choral Music : 

A Progressive Geography : 
Thurston, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Living Things: A Book of Elementary Nature Study: bv 
A. Bailey-Churchill, B.A. 25. 

The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1926. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Electricity and Magnetism: by С. L. Reynolds, М.А. 5s. 


515. A Christmas Carol. 4d. 


Book III. America: by С. В. 


Вавп. BLACKWELL. 


by C. H. K. Marten, M.A., and E. H. Carter, M.A, 
The Middle Ages. 2s. 6d. net. 


. Histories : 
Book II: 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Story of Elizabethan Drama: by G. B. Harrison, M.A. 3s. 

County Geographies: Berwickshire and Roxburghshire: by 
W. S. Crockett. 3s. 

Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools : 
Sc.D. 4s. 6d. 


by C. Davidson, 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 
Travels in Arabia Deserta : by Charles M. Doughty, 30s. net. 


Selected Prejudices: by H. L. Mencken. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Art of Thought: by Graham Wallas. 9s. net. 

The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp: by W. H. Davies. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Wide Seas and Many Lands: by Arthur Mason. 3s. 6d. nct. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Chemistry in Modern Life: by Svante Arrhenius, Ph.D. 155. 
net. 
Foundations of the Universe : 


Бу М. Luckiesh. 155. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


The Poems of Matthew Arnold: edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Old Testament History: Narrated for the most part in the 
words of the Bible: selected and arranged by G. Carter, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Plants: by Sir Frederick Keeble. 5s. net. 

Reddenda Minima: a Latin Translation Book for Beginners : 
by T. K. E. Batterbury, М.А. 25. 

WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS AND Co., LTD. 

Explorer Series: edited by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. : 


1. Old Navigators. School Classics : 


2. Old Explorers. 57. Treasure Island. 

3. Nineteenth Century 58. Kidnapped. 
Explorers. 59. The Black Arrow. 

4. Modern Travellers. 68. Тһе Essays of Elta. 


Is. 6d. net each. 
New World Atlas. 


Н. F. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE YEAR Book Press, LTD. 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1926. 10s. Gd. net. 


15. 6d. net each. 
15. 9d. Full Cloth, Cased, 3s. 6d. net. 


J. М. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Junior Cricket: by G. W. R. Treadgold. 2s. 6d. net. 
Excerpta Biblica: Passages from the Latin Bible, selected and 
adapted for use in schools by Morton Willis and R. H. 
Stephen. 2s. 6d. 
The Age of Chaucer: by Sir Arthur Т. Quiller-Couch. 25. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 
English and Latin: the Octave Method : by J. К. Smart, М.А. 
15. 
LiBRAIRIE HACHETTE. 
German Term Readers : 
Hinzelmeier and Der Kleine Hawelmann: by 
Storm. 
Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopski: bv 
Heinrich Heine. ) 
Schnock: by Friedrich Hobbel. 
Spiegel das Katzchen: by Gottfried Keller. 
Nuszknacker und Mausekónig: by E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Die Schildburger : by Gustav Schwab. 1s. 3d. each. 
The Spanish Irregular Verbs arranged without Abbreviations : 


Theodor 


by J. M. P. Y. Arquer. 2s. net. 
GEORGE (>. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
A Year’s Work in Technical English: by J. Hill, B.A., and 


J. W. Marriott. 2s. 


The Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmark: edited by G. B 


Harrison, M.A., and F. H. Pritchard. 15. 
The Art of Boxing: by Georges Carpentier. 3s. 6d. net. 
Children of Ancient Rome: by L. Lamprey. 25. 
An Elementary German Reader: by E. H. Zeydel, Ph.D. 


2s. 6d. 
D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
Mon Oncle et Mon Curé: par Jean de la Brete. 2s. 6d. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
The Toll of Victory : by Annette Reid. 6s. net. 


JARROLDS. 
Steps in General Knowledge : by the Rev. T. W. Lumb, M.A. 
5s. net. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
The Language and Thought of the Child: by Jean Piaget. 
10s. 6d. net. 
J. Н. Larway. 


Borrowed Melodies: Folk Tunes: 


Book IV: English Themes. Book V: Irish Themes. 
2s. net each. 
Sea Dogs. 


The Dream Maker. 

Tears, Idle Tears. 

As Through the Land and Thy Voice is Heard. 2s. net each. 
The Mariners of Devon. За. One Winter Night. 144. 

Fairy Queen's Wedding. 3d. Molly found a Sixpence. 3d. net. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
The Art of Thinking: by T. Sharper Knowlson. 


LONDON CouNTY COUNCIL. 
List of Books, Maps, Music and Diagrams approved for use in 
Schools maintained by the Council. 55. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
A Guide to the Epistles of Saint Paul: by H. Newell Bate, М.А. 
Paper Cover, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 
The Grip-Fast English Books: An Anthology of Prose and 
Poetry for Schools: compiled by F. A. Forbes. 
Book I—The Spirit of Childhood. 1s. 6d. 
Book II—The Open Gate. 15. 9d. 
Book III.—When the World Was Young. 
Book ІУ.-Тһе Spirit of Adventure. 25. 


| MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Secondary School Atlas. 5s. 
The Ten-Minute Book: by E. J. S. Lay. 
each. Books ІН and IV, Is. each. 
MILLS AND Boon, LTD. | 
Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier : Comédie en quatre actes, еп 
prose: par Emile Augier en collaboration avec Jules 
Sandeau. 2s. net. 
Where Did I Come From, Mother? Тһе storv of birth written 
for children by Millicent Gordon. 18. net. 
(Continued on page 192.) 


2s. 6d. net. 


Is. 9d. 


Books I and II, 9d. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Chairman of the Court of Governors : Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 
Director of the School: Sir МпллАМ H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Secretary: Mrs. J. Marr, M.A. 


The School is a recognized School of the University of London in the Faculties of Economics (including 
Commerce), of Laws, and of Arts (in certain subjects only). 


Students are registered as Internal Students of the University, and may proceed to the degrees of 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., and the B.A. (with Honours in Geography, History, Anthropology, or 
Sociology, or the Pass degree in Geography), to the Academic Diplomas in Journalism, Geography, 
Psychology, and Social Science and Administration ; and to higher degrees, such as M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), 
Ph.D., LL.D., D.Lit., and D.Sc. (Econ.). 


Students may specialize in particular subjects without being matriculated students and without 
pursuing a definite degree course. There are special facilities for research students. 


The branches of teaching include Economics, History, Law, Politics, and Public Administration, Social 
Science and Administration, Logic, Philosophy, Psychology, Geography, Ethnology, Sociology, Commerce 
and Industry, Banking and Currency, Accounting and Business Methods, Statistics, and Transport. 


The Library, including the British Library of Political Science, the Cobden Library of International 
Commerce and Peace, the Fry Library of International Law and the Schuster Library of Comparative 
Legislation, is one of the largest in London, and contains many unique items. It is open to all approved 
readers without fee. 


Lectures and classes are given both in the day and in the evening, and degrees may be taken equally 
by day or evening students. 


The fee for a full day course is £22 16. in Economics or Commerce, £25 4s. in Law, and about £35 
in Arts. A general composition fee of £22 15. enables students who do not intend to read for a degree to 
attend any lectures at the School. 


In the case of evening students considerable reductions in these fees are made. 


The fees include privileges of Students’ Common Rooms and Athletic Societies. There is a large 
Athletic Ground at New Malden. . 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries are awarded annually by examination (about April) under the 
London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board. (For particulars of entrance scholarships application should 
be made to Mr. S. C. RANNER, M.A,, Secretary to the Scholarships Board, The Medical School, King's 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E.5.) 


All particulars, and a prospectus, can be obtained free from the Secretary. Intending students for 
the session 1926-27 are requested to register, if possible, early in the Summer Term. 


Postal Address: Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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JOHN Murray. 


A History of France: from the earliest times to the end of the 
Great European War, 1918: by W. Н. Jervis, М.А. 10s. 6d 


Stewart Headlam: a Biography : by F. G. Bettany. 10s.6d. net 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 


Victors of Peace: Florence Nightingale. Pasteur. 
Damien. Is. 
Tarrydiddle Town and other Stories: by Enid Blyton. 94. 
Teaching of English Series : 
No. 63—The Merchant of Venice. 
No. 69—The Twelfth Night. 
No. 76—Northern America. 
No. 77--Тһе Isles of the Sea. 15. 9d. each. 
THE OLD PARSONAGE PRESS. 
Chopin's Tempo Rubato: by Mania Seguel. 


Father 


ls. net. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Piano Series : 
Nocturne: by York Bowen. 2s. 
White Hyacinth: by E. L. Bainton. 2s. 
Bourrée in A: by Gordon Slater. 1s. 
Wayside Pictures, Set 11: by A. Baynon. 2s. 
Selected Prose of John Milton : edited by Malcolm W. Wallace. 
Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
Adventures of Exploration: Book IV: Africa: by Sir John 
Scott Keltie, LL.D., and S. C. Gilmour. 2s. 
Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
An Introduction to Practical Biology: by Norman Walker. 
5s. net. 
Correct French Speech: by B. Dumville, M.A. 
THE PLEBS LEAGUE. 
Education in Soviet Russia: by Scott Nearing. 2s. 


Is. 6d. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Children's Fancies : a Book of Verse: by А. М. Bayliss, M.A. 
1. 4d. 

True Fairy Tales from Nature: by Mrs. D. H. Hind. 
Book 1—(a) The Spinners ; (b) Crawly and the Fly-away. 
Book 2.—(a) Mrs. Buzzer; (b) Тһе Croaker Family. 
Book 3—(a) Little Travellers; (b) Selfish Callers. 
Book 4—(a) The Silver Trail ; (b) The Nest in the Water. 
Book 5--(а) The Dusk-Flier ; (b) The Cave Digger. 
Book 6 —(a) Busy Workers; (b) The Lamplighter. 
Book 7---(a) Little Brownie ; (b) Bushy Tail. 
Book 8—(a) Speckly ; (b) The Jumper. 
--(а) Mr. Artful; (b) The Biter. 

Paper, 24d. each ; Cloth, 44d. each. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 


The Celebration Bulletin: edited by Dr. F. H. Hayward. 
No. 1. Is. 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


The Drama іп Adult Education. 15. net. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


Book 9 


An Introduction to Experimental Psychology: by С. W. 
Valentine, M.A. 4s. 
ЈоѕЕРН WILLIAMS, LTD. 
Ernest Newton Pianoforte Sight-Reading Tests. Books 1, 2 


апа 3. 25. net each. 
Moments Musicaux for the Pianoforte : by F. Schubert. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The Little Church on the Hill: for the Pianoforte, by H. Hales. 
2s. net. 
Songs : 


St. Leonard's Forest, 3d. (a) Ewes; (b) Arundel. 3d. 
There be None of Beauty's Daughters. 4d. 
Get you hence, for I must go." 3d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 
The World's Children. April-May, 1926. 8d. 
The Journal of Geography. March, 1926. 35 cents. 
The Reader. April, 1926. 6d. 
Report of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations. 55. 
The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling. April, 1926. 6d. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Volume II of Professor F. O. Bower's work on ‘‘ The Ferns " 
(Filicales), which the Cambridge University Press is pub- 
lishing, i$ approaching completion. After establishing the twelve 
criteria of comparison in Volume I, the author deals in the 
second volume with the eusporangiate and other relatively 
primitive ferns. 


Under the title of “Тһе Southern New Hebrides: an 
Ethnological Record," Mr. C. B. Humphreys has written an 
account of the ethnological conditions of the five southern islands 
of the New Hebrides—Tanna, Anaiteum, Futuna, Aniwa, and 
Eromanga. This work, which will be published by the same 
Press, is the first attempt to set down the general cultures of 
this area in English. 


Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons and Co., announce they have 
just published an interesting new volume of short stories by 
Walter de la Mare, under the title of “ The Connoisseur.” This 
volume contains Mr. de la Mare's recent short stories written 
within the last two years. There will also be a limited edition 
of 250 numbered copies signed by the author. 


Н. C. Marilier, author of “Тһе Early Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, Dante, Gabriel Rosetti," etc., has written a com- 
prehensive history of Christie's famous auction rooms from their 
foundation in 1766 to their present day world-wide renown in 
King Street, 5%. James's. The book contains an elaborate record 
of Christie's sales, with special analysis of the more interesting 
or dramatic ; a chapter on the development and change of taste 
during the 160 years of Christie's existence ; anecdotes of the 
adventures and disposal of famous works of art ; and an interest- 
ing series of illustrations, mostly supplied by Christie's themselves, 
of which several are reproduced in colour. The book, which will 
be uniform in size and general appearance with Mr. Willson 
Disher's standard work on “ Clowns and Рапботітпев,” will be 
issued during the spring by Messrs. Constable. 


The University of London Press announce for early pub- 
lication the first four books of an entirely new series, entitled : 
“ Fundamental Arithmetic," by Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., 
D.Litt., author of ‘‘ The Changing School," '' Mental Tests,” 
etc. These books are designed to meet the needs of the new 
type of school organization and to accord with new methods of 
teaching and oí testing. They embody certain principles laid 
down by the author in his three books, '' Mental Tests," '' Group 
Tests of Intelligence," and “Тһе New Examiner." They also 
meet certain criticisms recently made by psychologists, the 
Board of Education, the London County Council, and employers 
oflabour. Each book will include a number of specially prepared 
illustrations, some of which, in the first book, will be printed in 
colours. They are specially suited for individual work and for 
securing speed and accuracy in the fundamental processes and 
rules, and these early books will be supplemented by another 
series of four books for senior scholars. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., will publish in the 
coming summer a new “ History of England," in one volume, 
by George Macaulay Trevelyan. This new work is a History of 
England and its people in all parts of the world, from the earliest 
times to the present day. The author deals with the growth of 
the nation and Empire rather than with reigns of kings, and 
his main object is to cultivate the historical sense, so that the 
reader may learn how to apply the teaching of history to present- 
day problems. 


Mr. E. T. Robson and Mr. J. R. E. Howard will be remembered 
as the author and illustrator respectively of “А Wayfarer in 
Czecho-Slovakia.’’ Their new book, “А Wayfarer in Provence," 
has just been published by Messrs. Methuen. The book, which 
is intended to stimulate the traveller, deals with the whole of 
Provence, including the “ Alpes Maritimes ” and their coast line. 


A second edition of Miss A. A. Methley’s popular book, 
“А Child’s Guide to London,” revised and brought up to date, 
has also just been published by the same firm, The work is a 
practical guide to the great city and its surroundings, useful and 
interesting both to children and to their teachers and friends. 
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| n : Applications are invited for the position of PRINCIPAL 
E S Applcetóns are a invited for the ont 5r Haus MASTER of the Mv ce to date preferably from 1st September, 1926, and 
WAVERLEY Roap SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR Boys AND GIRLS, not later than Ist January, 1927. Candidates will be expected 
: which will fall vacant in September next. The recognized accom- to give evidence of good general education and also to possess 
em of the School is 450 ; the present number of pupils special qualifications and teaching experience in the subjects 
+= m about 520. Salary will be in accordance with the following included in the curriculum of a Training College for Teachers 
о,” E e :—£670-/50-/950. Previous experience as a Head Master of Domestic Science. Applicants must be under 45 years of age. 
? Xf ef a QUEE of similar size may be taken into consideration when Тһе salary is /550 per annum, rising by increments of £25 to 
D the commencing salary. The appointment will be subject £650, less superannuation and £80 per annum for board and 
Ж Y? “to all the Orders, Rules and Regulations of the Committee, and lodging. Forms of applications (which must be completed and 
will be terminable by three months’ notice in writing on either returned not later than May 15th, 1926) and other particulars 
E quer . side. Forms of Application may be obtained from the Chief may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap en- 
P IM . Education Officer, High Education Department, Education  velope toT. C. Матов, Secretary, 4, Royal Arcade, Newcastle-on- 
425 - Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham, to whom applications Tyne. | 


“2 _ must be forwarded (in envelopes endorsed e H. E. үкен, 2 M » | 
ff not later than the 10th Miye 4 ALRESFORD, HANTS. „FORM TEACHERS. 
2%. | : | . Required in September for PERIN'S GRAMMAR өнер (Mixed), 


= ease KENT. 

5 = 2 The Kent Educküon. Committee invite applications for the а Master, Graduate, with experience, to take charge of French 
|. post of HEAD MASTER of the County SCHOOL кок Boys. (See throughout the school, the drill and games of the boys, and to 
|. Advertisement under Posts. Vacant, page 154.) assist in other directions. Candidates must be married, as the 
ж. _ SUNDERLAND. | | appointment is coupled with the tenancy and charge of the 
-. Applications | are ‘invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the Hostel for boy boarders. For further details and form of applica- 

RE BEDE COLLEGIATE SECONDARY SCHOOL ғок Boys. The school tion, apply to the Head Master at the School. Forms are to be 
із attended by 375 pupils (non-resident) and it is the intention returned to him by 8th Мау. Pane of Education, The 
PIA of the Authority shortly to commence the erection of a new school Castle, Winchester. | i 

222 which will increase such accommodation to a minimum of 480. BIRMINGHAM. 

a=, Соррбсшы must have had experience in Secondary Education А SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS is required for the term com- 
x ES and possess an Honours Degree of a British University. Salary mencing in September for the ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL 
| £650 рег annum, advancing by £50 per annum to £800 рег for GiRLs. Special subjects: Chemistry and Botany. Classes 

б; _ annum. Applications to be made not later than 10th May, to Higher School Certificate standard. ^ Previous teaching 

1926, on a form which may be obtained from the Chief Education experience essential. Salary in accordance with the Burnham 


бш Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland, оп Provincial Secondary Scale. Ап additional allowance for high 


= pt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. e academic attainment may be paid, at the discretion of the 
> E Committee, in the event of the successful candidate possessing 


алба af 1 
Тһе Governors incite йан for the appointment ofa high academic qualifications. Forms of application may be 
“Master of the County ScHooL кок Boys, to begin work Obtained from the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER, Higher Education 
“my September. Candidates must be graduates of a University in- Department, Education Office, Margaret Street, , Birmingham, 
ғ {е United Kingdom. The salary will be £600, rising by £20 per- and must be returned (in envelopes endorsed. H. E. o ad 
. . annum to a.maximum of £750. The number of Pup on the ment”) not later than the 10th May. — — 
* .. books is 181, Selected candidates will be required to attend a BURNLEY. 
: Vs “meeting « of Governors of pese they will receive notice. Further 
М > information and forms of a Pe pur may be obtained from the 
% = reach this Stic nt later than 7th May. РО арбор mnes desirable. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
24-2 =» ; = teachers in Secondary School (Provincial). Duties to commence 
тант ere Pay as from Ist September, 1926. | 
Nor te: ON. aes | ADMINISTRATION. _ Form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
= EE applications for the ont of анат OFFICER. sales than May 8th to the Director of Education, Education Office, 
ee possess a good Honours Degree, must have had teaching Burnley. 


COVENTRY. 
E P ‘duties. еқ py C рабе Аў" ы ка мерен еттй Wanted іп September a SCIENCE MISTRESS for the STOKE 
ана Initial salary will be fixed according. to qualifications and PARK SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, to teach Chemistry, 
"experience. - Physics and some Mathematics. Honours degree and training 
25 —. Forms of application may be obtained бой the Director or essential. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. Forms 
. EDUCATION, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, on receipt of a ОҒ application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR ОЕ 
2-4 stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and completed forms Epvucation, Education Department, Council House, Coventry. 


Er 


Applications are invited for the positio of donn HISTORY 
MISTRESS with subsidiary English for the HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Some experience essential; good Honours Degree 


еЗ ту : Их it t Ẹ LUTON 
55 sho ait, pe Subs Жак by TU MA, 2906. | Wanted, іп September, for the MODERN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, а 
AT ZAR. LL che Аы» EA ART. з; . Second FRENcH Mistress to help with French throughout the 
42: ‘SHEFFIELD. | A PE E school up to Higher School Certificate and University Scholarship 


SN — . Required in September next an ASSISTANT Mastin or Mistress standard. A good Honours degree, or equivalent qualifications, 

ы - for the TECHNICAL ScHooL ок ART. Candidates should be strong and residence abroad essential; and two to three years' successful 

Жл figure draughtsmen and qualified to teach Painting and Etching. secondary school experience desirable, although a beginner with 

| . A knowledge of Lithography would be an additional qualification. exceptional qualifications may be considered. Salary: Revised 

_ Burnham Scale. Forms of application, which may be obtained Burnham Scale. Apply with copies of testimonials to the Head 
22 from the Education Office, Leopold Street, Sheffield, on receipt Mistress. | 

of а stamped addressed envelope, should be returned to the ^ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 

'ж- . Principal, 'Technical School of Art, Arundel Street, Sheffield, Wanted for the RUTHERFORD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

E not later than 15th, Мау, 1926. to commence duty іп September, two JUNIOR FRENCH MISTRESSES 

Honours Degrees and foreign residence essential. Salary accord- 


э; s a 4 e iy z сті 25 DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ing to Burnham Secondary Award, subject to Board of Education 
Nui О? ie decisions thereon. Form of application, sent on receipt of stamped 
E Арас “are ге | “invited for the post of HEAD ОЕ THE addressed foolscap envelop, should be returned to the DIRECTOR 


. DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT of the MUNICIPAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL оғ Егосатиом, Education Office, Northumberland Road, 
Tel _ oF ART. Salary, {300 per annum. There are 350 students inthe — Newcastle-on-Tyne, not later than' 8th Мау, 1926. 
БЕЗ Department, including 75 day students. Applicants should STOCKTON. 

. % ps special qualifications in Needlecraít subjects—Needle- Required in September for the Boys’ SECONDARY SCHOOL ап 
A^ k, Dressmaking, Millinery, Women's Tailoring, etc., and ASSISTANT MasTER, to teach Latin throughout the school to 
242 should be qualied to train students for the Domestic Subjects Higher School Certificate standard. Candidates should. state 

>K . Teachers’ Certificates of the City and Guilds of London Institute. what other subsidiary subject, if any, they offer. Salary will be 
A — Qualifications i in Cookery, Laundry Work, and Hygiene are also in accordance with the New "Burnham Scale for Secondary 

desirable. Form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a School Teachers. For forms of application (which must be 

- stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Applications should be returned duly completed not later than first post on Wednesday, 
, сонар as soon as possible and not later than the 17th Мау, 12th Мау, 1926), apply, enclosing stamped addressed foolscap 

- to the Direction. of. Education, тена Office, Burnley. envelope, to the. Director of Education, Shire Hall, Durham. 
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t | COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: с 
М О R M А 3 | Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. i 
| , DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Tos Collage Ser watt inse pers тайса. Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 
Bstablish ears. 
Chairman; С. б. Montertore, D.D., М.А. 
As the Normal Correspondence College is organized Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained Sr тақаған қы 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get { 
that undivided and special attention which is so | | | боа уна эЛ ае as to Sctearebips, Loan Fund, and Grants fom 
essential to success. the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


I, TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. Vi TRES CLIE St Ee ЗЕ 


| The Future Career Association. 


ПІ. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Scholastic Agents. 


ГҮ. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Dep V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. 


Dept. VII. MUSIC. Director - Н. BECKER. Established 1904. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. n 

Dept. ‚АКТ. ‚ОпаНВей Masters and Mistresses іп any Subject always obtain good 
Dept. X.MATHEMATICS. APPOINTMENTS , 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and through the 


HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 


mmer 


NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, S. Kensington, $.W.7 


ІШІГЕ 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS | 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term іп Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 
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Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams : “ TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone 1 GERRARD 3272. 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 


| | ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 
MEMBERSHIP. | TEACHERS REGISTRATION Белок GEAR А Р 


COUNCIL Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 


Registered Teachers and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


Applicants for admission 


to the President: W. L. Courtney, Еѕо., 


OFFICIAL REGISTER as M.A., LL.D. 
OF TEACHERS Principal: Етік Ёоскктү, L.R.A.M. 


OR THE 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS TEACHERS OF DI 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


DIPLOMAS. 


| 

The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and A.C.P. are held in 
the Winter Vacations. The Regulations 
for these Examinations and for admission 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY SHOULD WRITE TO THE STAGE. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
THE SECRETARY 
Preliminary Examinations for intending SER А SINGLE COURSES IN— 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 47, BEDFORD SQUARE RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, W.C. 1 MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 


September and December. The Regula- 


tions may be obtained from the Secretary. CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO QUEEN EVENING COURSES 1м ALL SUBJECTS. 


ALEXANDRA. 


The Secretary of the College will be glad 


to receive donations for the Memorial ете ‘ 
Fund. Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 


А МАМСНЕЅТЕВ МОМІСІРАІ, 
Just over 100 miles North of Town. 


20 ок 176 ACRES. | College of Technology 


Exceptionally attractive RESIDENCE, standing well Principal : 
up, commanding good views. The accommodation, э MOUART JONES, D.S.O., М.А. (Oxon.). 
on two floors, comprises hall, billiard room, dining, di MEOS f ETE ES 
CIPUE FOOTE An. AUTE VA DAA ATG GERNE UAINA, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


bath room, and good offices. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. 


Well-timbered grounds with rose garden, tennis lawn, 
walled kitchen garden. Home farm. Stabling. Garage. DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY. 
Cottages, etc. 


(Faculty of Technology). 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to 


i the Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech. 
POL SUE ACCOM OP WOUIG, De Te. tarahan, and Ph.D.) in the Faculty of Technology, in the following 


HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. | | Departments :— 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Pror. С. С. Stonry, D.Sc., Е.К.5.). 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Pror. Mites У/лікев, M.A., D.Sc.) 
AX AND SANITARY ENGINEERING (С. S. COLEMAN, 


EXAMINATION PAPER CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, including General Chemical Technology, 


——————ÓMÁ 


AS USED BY THE Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy ane изо LECHE Y 
of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry, Colouring Matters, Foodstufis, ап 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. Fuels (PROP. F. L. Pyman, D.Sc., Е.К.5.). 
In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled one side only. TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Pror. W. E. Morton, M.Sc.Tech.). 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets bie Ream, 3s. 6d. Carria ; қ 2 
960 уй ei 78. 0d. | ам PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY (С. W. GAMBLE, О.В.Е., М.5с.Тесһ.) 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senlor,3 Books, 1/10 ; Junior,3 Books, 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 
" REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. 
Telephone: Chancery 7690. 63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor 1s prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are informing in substance but 
not ponderous in style. General articles of a cheerful 
character will be considered, and accounts of experiments 
in teaching or attempts to test methods, new or old, will 
receive special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
(530 words) or a multiple thereof, according to the import- 
ance of the topic. The number of words, with the name 
and address of the writer, must appear at the head of the 
The Editor expressly disclaims any respon- 
sibility for the safety of articles submitted without 
invitation, and those which are not accepted will be returned 
only when a stamped addressed envelope ts enclosed for 


The Editor, The Education Outlook, 
23, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook 1s not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are thetr own. 


Strike Troubles. 

During the past month we have seen the greatest 
crisis in our industrial history. That we came through 
without violence is a splendid tribute to everybody 
concerned, even though it may have been a source of 


disappointment to some hotheads on both sides. The — 


schools remained at work, despite many difficulties, 
and both teachers and pupils are to be congratulated 
on their steadiness. In contrast? with the agitations 
which accompanied the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832, the disturbances which attended the general strike 
were trifling, and such as they were they cannot be laid 
at the door of the Trade Union leaders. What might 
have occurred if the unhappy affair had been permitted 
to continue is another matter, but the evident desire 
of the organized workers was to avoid everything that 
savoured of revolutionary practice, and for this we may 
fairly claim that popular education deserves some credit. 
The revolution will go forward on constitutional lines, 
and by degrees the wage-earner will add to the political 
freedom which has been won a measure of industrial 
and economic freedom. The spread of popular education 
makes it increasingly impossible to retain any element 
of serfdom in the relations between employers and 
employed. Modern industry calls for co-operation 
between masters and workmen, based on mutual respect, 
for factory “ hands ” are becoming living “ souls." 


The Need for Goodwill. 

The comments on the strike were blanketed during 
its progress by the ill-advised suppression of newspapers. 
It can hardly be claimed that the gap was filled by 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s essay as editor of the British 
Gazette. When the press was once more free it became 
evident that there was more goodwill towards the miners 
than had been supposed, together with some disposition 
to criticize the tone of the mineowners' reply to the 
Prime Minister. It may be difficult to refrain from 
rancorous exchanges, but the effort should be made. 
Even in the field of education there is too great a readi- 
ness to ascribe malevolence to honest opponents and to 
silence criticism by the suppression of opinion. We have 
associations of teachers which seem to prefer a petty 
victory over one another to any conquest of ignorance. 
Mutual jealousies and paltry rivalry replace good- 
tempered discussion and the progress of education is 
thereby hampered. The remedy for this is not to be found 
in the effort to set up one all-embracing and dominant 
organization such as some teachers envisage. It will be 
found rather in the growth of a spirit of goodwill and 
of mutual effort among all who are concerned with 
education. In this enterprise there is no place for 
self-regarding autocracy. 


The New Code, 

In former days the Code of Regulations for Public 
Elementary Schools was a formidable document, indicat- 
ing not only what must be done to earn grants, but also 
what the Board thought desirable in the conduct of the 
schools. Shorn of the frills, the new Code is reduced to 
a brief pamphlet, which sets forth merely the actual 
conditions of grant. These may fairly be summarized 
as a declaration that the grant will be paid in respect of 
suitable instruction given in suitable premises by 
suitable teachers working under suitable conditions and 
with suitable equipment. In the explanatory Circular 
1375, the Board are at pains to say that the apparent 
rigidity of the new version is due to the concise wording, 
and that it must not be misunderstood as a threat to 
limit the discretion of Local Authorities. This is reassur- 
ing, for it is one of the defects of compression in regula- 
tions that the exact interpretation of the words is 
uncertain. Nobody can say what the word “ suitable ” 
may mean in the paraphrase given above. We are told 
that the regulations for secondary schools and for 
training colleges are also to be reduced in compass. 
The effect will be to leave great power in the hands of 
the Board, and we can only hope that it will be used with 
great discretion, and only after consultation. 


Machinery for Consultation. 

There is a danger that the Board may be harassed by 
timid queries as to whether this or that project will be 
approved. The decisions will tend to err on the side of 
excessive caution lest inconvenient precedents should 
be created. Thus we may have, in place of the precise 
statement which could be criticized and perhaps amended 
a body of case law which will be even less malleable than 
the old Code. For this the appropriate remedy is the 
establishment of recognized means of consultation among 
the parties concerned. Тһе present Consultative 
Committee of the Board is useless for this purpose, since 
it is a group nominated by the Board itself, and one 
which is not taken seriously as an advisory body. What 
is required is а real Board of Education, made up of 
representatives of Parliament, Local Authorities, and 
teachers. Such a Board would be able to advise the 
President, and it would relieve the officials of the respon- 
sibility of acting as minor legislators. The President 
would not be bound by the advice of his Board, but 
where he followed it he would find himself in a strong 
position in the House of Commons. We should be rid 
of the idea that national education involves an incessant 
conflict between Whitehall, Local Authorities, and 
teachers. We might even hope to bring all our educa- 
tional effort into some form of regular co-operation, and 
give proper recognition to independent enterprise. 
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Staffing of Schools. 


The Board have taken wide powers in regard to the 
recognition of teachers. After reciting the usual require- 
ments for recognition as certificated teachers, they add 
a clause to the effect that persons may be recognized 
who “ Possess such other qualifications as the Board 
consider substantially equivalent to the ordinary 
qualifications, and are prepared to approve having regard 
to the available supply of certificated teachers and 
candidates.” 

This proposal means in effect that the Board may extend 
indefinitely the class of certificated teachers and that 
they will hold themselves justified in doing so whenever 
the supply of recruits is failing. It is an interesting 
example of the inevitable conflict between the duties 
of the Board as an administrative body and their 
attitude as educationists. In the former capacity they 
must find a sufficient number of men and women to 
take charge of the millions of children whom the law 
.compels to attend school. They prefer to have well- 
qualified teachers, but if these are not forthcoming, 
they must take what they can get. They should not, 
however, be allowed to depreciate the status and efforts 
of those who are properly qualified for recognition 
by recognizing at their pleasure persons who are not so 
qualified. This will mean that no value will attach to 
the Board's recognition. Why should anybody trouble 
.to gain real qualifications if “ substantially equivalent ” 
ones will serve, and if the standard of value depends 
upon the supply of recruits. The worst possible way to 
encourage good recruits is to accept inferior ones, for 
a bad currency always drives out the good. 


The Registration of Teachers. 


It is surprising that the Board should not make use 
of the Teachers Registration Council in determining 
the standard of recognition for teachers of all grades. 
The Council was established by Act of Parliament and 
established by a Privy Council order. Its origin is no 
less respectable than that of the Board, and in its con- 
.titution it represents all types of teaching work. It 
has prescribed conditions of Registration which are 
admitted to be reasonable, and over 76,000 teachers 
have voluntarily sought admission to the Official Register. 
Yet the Board choose to ignore the Council's existence 
so far as registration is concerned, treating it as an outside 
body, as if it were a self-constituted society or associa- 
tion of teachers with no statutory foundation. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the teachers of the country 
would welcome the recognition of the Council's work, 
and the Board would do well to enlist the co-operation 
of the Council and of Local Authorities in determining 
the standards of recognition for teachers in State schools. 
It is not claimed that teachers alone should hold the 
keys of admission to their calling. The public interest 
demands that teaching should not be a closed profession 
in any strict sense. But it demands also that the children 
should be protected from the attentions of charlatans 
in school just as they are guarded from treatment by 
` quacks in hospitals or in the school medical service. 
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Registration and Recruiting. 

The administrative authorities are prone to take the 
short view and to suppose that registration will discourage 
recruiting. In the long run the effect will be the opposite, 
for a profession with an established status and worthy 
standards of admission and of technical efficiency 
never fails to attract. We are told that all the professions 
are overcrowded, save only the Church, and for this 
there are special reasons. The trouble with teaching is 
that it may be entered too easily. There are head masters 
who encourage the view that their calling demands no 
special aptitude or preparation. Satisfied with their 
own prowess they believe that the newly-fledged graduate 
or the cricket blue will be a satisfactory recruit to the 
profession, and that he will best learn his job by making 
mistakes. Whatever defects there may be in existing 
forms of teacher training, the alternative of haphazard 


recruiting from those who cannot afford to enter other 


professions is bound to create in the public mind the 
impression that teaching is a kind of casual labour. 
Registration, with carefully prescribed standards of 
entry, would help to remove this impression, and would 


‘thereby stimulate supply. The process would be helped 


still further if all posts of responsibility in the teaching 
service and in the administration of education were 
reserved for Registered Teachers. It is an anomaly 
that teachers should be directly controlled by inspectors 
or officials who have little or no experience of school 
work. 


Occasional Teachers. 


In Schedule II of the new Code, the Board introduce 
yet another category of teachers in public elementary 
schools. These are to be called “ occasional teachers ” 
and they may be employed in an emergency or on a 
special occasion in substitution for a regular assistant 
teacher, subject to a satisfactory medical certificate. 
It is also provided in the Regulations that a Clerk in 
Holy Orders or the regular Minister of a congregation 
can be recognized as an occasional teacher. It might be 
possible to find some solution of the rural school problem 
if rural clergymen were expected to act as head masters 
of village schools and to undertake proper preparation 
for the work. The proposal to employ them as occasional 
teachers is probably a preliminary to a fresh attempt to 
deal with the religious difficulty by giving right of entry 
to the various denominations. The scheme will be 
opposed by those who maintain that a denominational 
school must retain its theological atmosphere throughout 
the day. It will also be opposed by those who deprecate 
the introduction of theological differences into the life 
of the school. The opponents will rage furiously to- 
gether and meanwhile it is to be hoped that the schools 
will go on quietly with their proper work, recognizing 
that by no device can children be turned into theologians, 
and that dogmatic religion, much enforced at school, 
15 а sure prescription for making sceptics in after life. 
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: | TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
Bv M. M. Lewis, М.А. 


I.—RICHARD 


“ We are directed by nature and propertie, to reade 
that first, which we speake first, and to care for that 
most which we use most, by cause we need it most ; 
and to begin our first learning there, where we have 
most helpes to learn it best, by familiaritie of our 
ordinarie language." 

Three and a half centuries ago a teacher of some 
experience took the trouble to state this truism; the 
proposition found general acceptance—three centuries 
later. It was Richard Mulcaster, who had come to the 
conclusion that it would be useful for English children to 
learn English. 


For most teachers in his day held the view that it was 
more useful for children to learn Latin. А knowledge of 
English, in so far as this was necessary, would spring out 
of their acquaintance with the classics. In order to 
know how best to write to one's friends it was needful 
first to have written letters in the style and language of 
Cicero. 


Mulcaster, in the course of his work as head master, 
first of Merchant Taylors' and then of St. Paul's, made 
the discovery that it was requisite to know the mother 
tongue in order to understand Cicero. So arose his belief 
concerning what children should read first; so also 
arose in his mind the project of a great work to make 
known his discovery—a veritable Novum Organum of 
the elements of education. Unfortunately only the 
first part of “ The Elementarie " ever appeared. 


In thinking over the matter Mulcaster found himself 
faced with the strange difficulty that English itself 
might seem to be pedagogically non-existent. Тһе 
teacher might enquire for grammars, for lexicons, for 
rules—surely without this furniture no man would 
presume to teach a language. So it was first important 
to show not merely the value of English to the child, 
but the value of English in itself. 

Were but teachers to give themselves to the study of 
their language, he said, all these wants would soon be 
supplied. For English is as great as any tongue, and as 
well capable of learned enquiry and analysis. “ For 
how can it be, but that a tung, which hath continewed 
manie hundred years, not onlie a tung, but one of 
good account, both in speche, and pen, hath growen in all 
that time to some finesse, and assurance of it self, by so 
long and so generall an use, tho it be not as vet founded ; 
the peple that have used it, being none of the dullest, 
and travelling continuallie in all exercises that concern 
learning, in all practices that procure experience, either 
in peace or war, either in publike or privat, either at 
home or abrode ? ” 

Moreover, it was in his own day—the time of Shake- 
speare, we may remember—which he held to be the 
greatest period of English. ''Itake this present period 
of our English tung to be the verie height thereof, 
bycause I find it so excellentlie well fined, both for the 
bodie of the tung it self and for the customarie writing 
thereof. . . . Whatsoever shall becom of the English 
state, the English tung cannot prove fairer then it is at 
this daie, if it maie please our learned sort to esteme so of 


MULCASTER. 


it, and to bestow their travell upon such a subject so 
capable of ornament, so proper to themselves, and the 
more to be honoured, bycause it is their own." 


Now, therefore, is the time to standardize the language 
and to discover and establish the laws of its grammar 
and orthography.  Mulcaster takes up the argument 
against all possible opposition ; he shows how English 
can fulfil every function of a language ; it is as desirable 
as Latin, if not more. Englishmen must resort to their 
mother tongue, “ even tho in the end it displaced the 
Latin, as the Latin did others, and furnished it self by 
the Latin learning." For Latin '' hindreth us in time, a 
thing of great price; naie it hindreth us in knowledge, 
a thing of more price. For by the lingring about language 
we are removed and kept bak one degree further from 
sound knowledge. . . . Is it not a mervellous bondage 
to become servants of one tung, for learning's sake, the 
most part of our time, with loss of most time, whereas 
we may have the very same treasure in our own tung 
with the gain of most time? . . . I love Rome, but 
London better; I favour Italy, but England more; 
I honour the Latin, but I worship the English." 


This was daring enough in that аре; but Mulcaster 
was to go further. Не urged not only that English 
grammar was more important than Latin grammar, but 
that English was more important than grammar. 
Twenty-five years' experience as a teacher of young 
children had brought him to a principle which has been 
rediscovered several times since his day. '' Where the 
end of anie art is hollie in doing, the institution would be 
short for (fear of) hindring of that end, by holding the 
learher too long in musing upon rules." Grammar, 
therefore, should not precede, but follow the beginnings 
of speaking and writing a language. “ In our grammar, 
which is the institution of speche, there would be no 
such length as is commonlie used, bycause the end 
thereof is to write and speak, which when we do most 
we learn our grammar best, being applied to matter an 
not clogd with rules. . . . That rule of Aristotle must be 
preciselie kept, whereby we are taught that the best 
way to learn anie thing well, which must afterward be 
don when it is learned, is to be still a doing, while we 
be a learning." 

Mulcaster in his earlier work, “ Positions," had shown 
how important it was to base the whole curriculum upon 
the study of the mind of the child. He had given a brief 
outline of his psychology ; the soul of the child manifests 
three chief faculties: '' wit to take, memory to keep, 
and discretion to discern." Now in the “ Elementarie ” 
he applies his psychology to the study of how best to 
teach the mother tongue. The environment of each 
individual has its effect upon him through the senses: 
“ We have а perceiving by outward sense to feel, to 
hear, to see, to smell, to taste all sensible things ;: which 
qualities of the outward, being received by common 
sense and examined by fantsie, are delivered to re- 
membrance." It is through this faculty of remembrance 
that all education proceeds; by means of carefully- 
arranged reading the worthy training of the child may be 
achieved. 
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This training should consist of ‘religion and 
civilitie." Civility is sufficiently secured by the whole 
round of schooling ; it is religion which is the special 
province of the mother tongue. “ While our religion was 
most restrained to Latin, it was either the only, or the 
onliest principle, in learning, to learn to read Latin ; 
now it is different." The child's book should be so 
arranged that he should insensibly be led to morality. 
In his graduated reading book the A B C should be 
followed by the ordinary catechism and prayers “ апа 
thereunto join some other pretty short treatise concerning 
the same religious argument, being of good importance 
for those years to understand. Then some other picked 
discourse which shall concern moral behaviour." All 
this should be directed towards the development of the 
child's “ memory, his delight, his capacity, and his 
forwarding.” 


And here he reveals himself the experienced and 
kindly schoolmaster. The second of these aims should 
be carefully watched, for delight is “ no mean allurement 
to his learning well.” Teachers should be specially 
concerned “that the matter which he shall read maie 
be so fit for his years and so plane to his wit that he 
maie desire to go forward іп so comfortable an argument.” 

It is through seizing the interest of the child that educa- 
tion may best proceed. | 


It is amazing to realize how broad Mulcaster's theories 
are, not merely in the whole province of education, but 
even in so limited a field as the teaching of English. 
Coming from one of the best-known school masters of 
the day they are noteworthy merely as being opposed 
to current practice; but even more remarkably they 
foreshadow our own beliefs to-day. To learn while we 
be a-doing ; the vernacular before any other language ; 
grammar only after some practice with the language, 
and education through interest, are principles which are 
daily gaining greater acceptance, although they still 
need some measure of defence. 


But how far were these principles only theoretical 
even with their author? We can hardly sav. Of what 
he did in his own classroom he tells us almost nothing. 
Yet we may be allowed to judge him by the sternest 
criterion of the success of any teacher—those he taught. 
And though it is little enough help that any man may 
give to genius, yet a strong personality rarely fails of its 
influence even upon the greatest. Surely it is not too 
much to ascribe to Mulcaster some share in the develop- 
ment of that magnificent prose which afterwards flowed 
so richly from the pen of Lancelot Andrewes, author of 
many noble prayers, and first among the divines who 
made the Authorized Version. Still less need we doubt 
that Edmund Spenser, too, owed something to his 
teacher, for his first poems—translations into English 
verse—were written while he was yet at school. The 
spirit of Mulcaster was reflected in the greatest poetry 
and in the greatest prose of his day. To him all teachers 
of English are in debt, for it was he first of all who stated 
the claims of the mother tongue, and gave full recog- 
nition to the place of the English language in the 
English school. 


[NOTE BY Epitor.—A charming edition of Mulcaster's 
" Elementarie" has lately been issued бу the Clarendon 
Press. It is edited by Prof. Campagnac of Liverpool.] 
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A WIFE AND A SURPLICE. 
Bv Rusricus MINIMUS. 


Many years ago the writer was an assistant master in 
an ancient grammar school of high renown. When he 
first arrived and the porter asked where his luggage was 
to go to, the mystic words “the School" were as 
potent as the sesame of Arabian tales; the whole 
station staff assembled to escort him to the school 
'bus—to the sad detriment of his scantily-lined purse. 


Chance, or fate, led him to a newly-founded town 
school, which had been built up on the endowment of an 
ancient free school, and on money disgorged by a public 
school which had risen to fame on legacies intended to 
provide a neighbouring village with a grammar school. 
Here there was no enthusiasm at the local station to 
welcome his arrival; the attitude was: '' We're as 
good as you any day." There were no invitations to 
dainty teas and no stalls in the parish church. A Welsh- 
man was once asked why he had left church for chapel, 
and replied: “ Nobody took any notice of me at 
church ; they made me feel what a sinner I was!" 
So the assistant master was made to feel that he was a 
mere nobody, sans name, sans fame, sans position, sans 
money. 


Instead of repining, he set to work to raise the 
standard of work in the school, and in a few years began 
to think of a wife, now that he was passing rich on 
something less than £200 a year. Wondrous to relate, 
his wife proved a magnet or a honeypot, whichever 
metaphor suits the reader’s taste better ; many ladies 
who had never smiled on the lonely bachelor or dropped 


him one crumb of comfort during his lean and lonely 


years, came to call on his wife. Social intercourse began, 
not because he was a scholar and a gentleman, nor 
because he was a master at the grammar school, but 
because he had married a wife. 


But Fate had yet another surprise in store for him. 
In course of time, the assistant master was invited to 
be ordained and assist in a parish on Sundays. The 
surplice proved a magnet even more powerful than the 
wife. Let politeness combine them into twin forces of 
irresistible power. Our assistant found himself in orders, 
and at once many who had deemed the master beneath 
their notice, hastened to recognize the curate. On 
arriving home from school on many afternoons he 
found that the high and mighty had been drinking his 
tea and leaving their cards. He appreciated the eastern 
fable of the vizir who turned up at court in rags, only 
to be expelled as a worthless vagabond; when he 
returned in his robes, he was welcomed and fawned on 
by the attendants at the palace door. Then he took off 
his outer robe and bade them pay to it the homage which 
they had not paid to him personally. The master felt 
much inclined to hang his surplice in the hall and bid 
the visitors pay their respects to it. 


Dear assistant master: if you feel yourself nobody in 
vour small world, pluck up courage and marry a good 
wife. If that recipe does not prove as effective as you 
wish, don cassock and surplice. The very people that 
have ignored the assistant master will hasten to welcome 
the clerk in holy orders. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


By Lorp GoRELL. 


1. 


Peace be to England ! 

Like the murkiness of a vasty thunder-cloud 

T bat bas drifted slowly, surely, sullenly over the land, 

T brusting its wrath against the winds of reason, 

Beating up against the will of all who loved the home 
and feared the lightning, 

Conflict has come, has passed. 

The earth is running with water and the flowers are 
bruised and broken ; 

Enviously the failing angers of the gale 

Snatch at the folded cloaks, and it 1s cold: 

But after the stifled difficulties of breath, 

The airless struggling and despair-borne load, 

Gathered relentlessly each day the earth was older, 

Grown every hour of work dissatisfied, 

That had being before the cloud-burst, 

Before the idly desolating trial, 

Before the threat’s fulfilment— 

After this long gloom’s burden 

The sudden passing into silence as of a fire extinguished 

Is cold, 


Yes, cold as a mountain stream. 


11. 


A mountain stream is cold, but 1t flows with а 
passionate beauty : 

It is strewn with rocks, itis fretted with shallows, 

But 1t broadens down to plentcousness. 

The wind and the sun are its playmates, 

Ruffling and flashing and laughing ; 

The moon shivers in it into a wealth of smiles ; 

All the stars dance tumultuously іп its strength. 

It is cold, but 1t 15 pure: 

[tts Life, men and brothers, it is Life ! 

Drink of it, bathe in it, take its spray as a blessing 
upon из. /— 

T be thunder is rolling away 2ай the air we breathe 
15 clean. 


111. 


Praise be to England ! 

Against tbe rock of ber courage dasbed tbe ravening 
breakers of war ` 

In years our hearts remember ; 

The spray drenched her, tbe winds smote at ber ; 

In stubborn patience she stood till the fury passed. 

Her sons went forth to battle with a smile, 

They jested with Death as a comrade ; 


Her daughters wrought with them, her fathers learnt 
from them ; 

With unfaltering strength 

Her mothers lifted to heaven the white wreaths of 
sacrifice— 

So was 11 when all the earth was a redness of wrath 
and “pain. 

Unchanged rose her courage, 

Smiling was still her patience 

In the days when silence closed down upon her work- 
shops, 

When a wedge was thrust through her heart and her 
sons were at discord one with another. 

The nations watched afar, 

They were as eyes strained on a great and terrible 
game, 

Full of wonder. 


Praise be to England, praise and peace ! 


ІР. 


T be спа of conflict 15 not peace: 

Peace is а spirit intangible, ethereal ; 

Its dwelling-place 1s not in the hand but їп the heart 
of man. 

Within that secret chamber multiform 

Its songs are heard in heaven, 

Swayers of destiny, alchemists divine. 

Elsewhere its voice is phantom-toned, deceiving, 

Begotten of sullen weariness on dread. 

Sweep out the chamber, make it clean, adorn її, 

Attune the viols, | 

Let the doors stand wide : 

Peace faints upon the bars that prison 11. 

England, beloved, majestic little mother, 

T bis infant, born anew, receive within thy heart 

IVitb songs of decpest welcome and acclaim ! 

Upon the mountains of thy liberty, 

W here, like fresh-fallen snow, a mantle lies, 

This spirit ageless breathe ! 


· Praise be to thee—and peace ! 


Recent Official Publications : 


Report of the University Grants Committee (H.M. 
Stationery Office 2/9). 

12th Annual Report of the Carnegie U.K. Trust. 

Higher Education (Substantive Grant), Amending Regu- 
lations (No. 1), 1926. 

Draft Scheme under Section 21 (1) (a) of Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Act, 1925. 

Grant Regulations, No. 8, 1926 (The New Code). 

Circular 1375. 
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TEACHERS AND TAUGHT IN 1811. 


By WILKINSON SHERREN. 


THE COST OF PRIVATE TUITION. 


What was the average cost of private education per 
pupil in England three years before the battle of 
Waterloo? It is a question not easy to answer, although 
it is one which, for the purpose of comparison with 
present-day fees, has a distinct interest. 

Through that blessing, much disguised, spring clean- 
ing, I have come across a copy of ‘The Hampshire 
Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle, dated January 14th, 
1811, which, by a happy accident, supplies just this 
information, and I cannot do better than transcribe 
two scholastic advertisements. 

“ At Mr. Baynton's Academy, Froxfield, near Peters- 
field, Hants, young Gentlemen are genteelly Boarded 
and Educated, on the following terms : 

" Entrance - - - - - Опе Сшпеа. 

“ Board, per annum (including in- 

struction in the English Language, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Merchants’ Accounts, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Land Sur- 
veying and Planning, for those 
under ten years of age - Eighteen Guineas 

“ Ditto for those older - - Twenty-one Guineas. 

““ Classical Instruction - - Two Guineas. 

" Washing  - - - - One Guinea." 


“ Milner's Academy, 
“ Upper Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


“ At this Academy, Young Gentlemen are prepared 
for the University, Navy, Army, and Commercial 
Departments. The Course of Education consists of the 
Latin, Greek and French Languages;  Arithmetic, 
Merchants’ Accounts, Geometry, Mensuration, Trigo- 
nometry, Navigation, and the principles of fortification ; 
Geography, the use of the Globes, the Elements of 
Astronomy and Dialling.—Mr. H. has procured the 
most complete Instruments for each branch, and gives 
his Pupils practical lessons in measuring Land and 
Timber, laying plans, taking Observations, etc. 


“Terms per annum. 


“ Board and Instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Mer- 
chants’ Accounts, Geometry, Trigo- 


nometry, Mensuration, etc. - - Twenty-five Guineas. 
“ Residence during each Vacation - Three Guineas. 
“ French (by а native, resident іп 

the house) - - - - - Four Guineas. 

“ Navigation - - Four Guineas. 
“ Geography, the use of the Globes, 

Maps, etc. - - - - - Four Guineas. 
“Washing  - - - - - Two Guineas. 
" Entrance - - - - - One Guinea. 

“ Drawing, Music, Dancing, and 
Fencing, each - - - - Four Guineas. 


“ The situation is the most desirable spot in this 
delightful Island ; where the Young Gentlemen have, 
in addition to a fine playground, the important 
advantages of sea bathing." 

Formal politeness is the note of all the scholastic 
announcements. Thus: “ Misses Morley beg leave to 
observe their Seminary offers the advantage of improve- 
ment with the comforts of a home, uniting the useful 
with the ornamental, so as to render their pupils happy 
in themselves and an honour to society." 


“ Mr. Melbourn (a pupil of Vestris) has the honour to 
announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that 
he continues teaching Dancing and the French Language 
on moderate terms ! ”’ 

“ Mr. Lintott begs his Friends to accept his sincere 
thanks for the very liberal support his School has 
received, and presumes his unremitted exertions for 
the improvement of his Pupils in the strictest moral 
principles, and general science, have so far been successful 
as to ensure him their future favours and recommenda- 
tion; and begs leave to inform them, and the Public, 
his School will re-open after the present Recess, on 
Monday, the fourteenth instant." 

In the column adjoining the one in which these 
scholastic notices are printed, the name of “Bonaparte” 
often figures. The readers of The Hampshire Telegraph 


-` are informed that '' Bonaparte has ordered a number of 


medals to be distributed in Holland among those 
Surgeons who have vaccinated the greatest number of 
individuals. Тһе number of persons vaccinated in 
Holland during the year 1809 was 51,228.” A little fact 
which also belongs to the annals of education. 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(June, 1851.) 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Ready and correct expression, though it would 
seem to be the commonest and first result of an average 
education, is a very rare quality with English men and 
women. So notorious is our failing in this respect that 
the blunders of the Hibernian and the extravagances of 
the American do not secure us from the reproaches 
of these our two nearest and dearest friends in this 
matter. Dublin and New York—we are admonished 
by every Irishman and American with whom we discuss 
the subject—are better schools of spoken English than 
London, Westminster included. The eternal parsing is, 
we believe, the cause of our failure. If we underwent 
in childhood the same oral drilling in correct and 
fluent speaking as we do in assigning to every word 
its class and all thereunto appertaining, the vulgarisms 
that defile our English tongue would soon be ‘ purged 
away. Very welcome, therefore, are the little books 


* which, without presuming to be grammars, contrive to 


point out these common inaccuracies, and to clear up 
the little grammatical difficulties from which they 
doubtless arise.” 


King Edward School, Witley. 


The Rev. Alfred C. B. Bellerby, М.А. (Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge), a member of the staff of St. 
Laurence College, Cambridge, has been appointed to 
the headmastership of King Edward School, Witley, 
in succession to the Rev. C. T. Raynham, B.A., who gives 
up the post in July. 
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JEAN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 


А CENTENARY TRIBUTE. 


A hundred years ago (that is, on June Ist, 1826) there 
passed to his reward, at the ripe age of 85, Jean Fredeiic 
Oberlin, whose name will ever retain a high place of 
honour in the ranks of educational pioneers. His 
father, it is said, was learned, bright, active, con- 
scientious, firm, and of strong character; while his 
mother was '' an angel of sweetness and goodness," very 
intelligent, and fond of poetry. Their son, born in August, 
1740, at Strasbourg, combined in his own personality 
the best qualities of his parents. 

Oberlin was born into an intellectual heritage and an 
educational atmosphere. The first school heattended was 
the Protestant Gymnase in Strasbourg—the oldest 
school in that historic city—an institution in which his 
father served as professor. From here he passed (at the 
age of 15) to the University. Before his eighteenth 
birthday he had become Bachelor of Philosophy, and at 
23 he had qualified as Doctor of Philosophy. His studies 
at the University covered a wide field. “Іп the course 
of many years,” he writes, “ I had to study the following 
sciences : Latin, Greek, Hebrew, rhetoric, metaphysics, 
arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, ancient 
and modern geography, universal history, phvsics, 
natural history, the history of philosophy; law and 
jurisprudence; Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Hebrew 
antiquities. After these came the theological studies 
—dogmatic theology, exegesis, ecclesiastical history 
(always accompanied by the relative geography), the 
study of the doctrine of the different Churches (compared 
with the Bible), pastoral theology, a daily study of the 
Bible from beginning to end." 

It was a man with this training and equipment who, 
in his twenty-seventh year, went out into a remote 
valley and with a stipend which never exceeded £40 а 
year (aided, of course, by the gifts of sympathetic 
friends) founded and maintained a complete system of 
social and moral institutions which raised the people 
from a condition approaching barbarism to a level of 
` civilization previously unknown in such a district. 

The Ban de la Roche is a mountainous area some 
twenty to thirty miles from Strasbourg, covering from 
8,000 to 9,000 acres. At the time that Oberlin entered 
upon the pastoral charge of the parish, the people 
had been for long years in a semi-savage and neglected 
state. The chief fare of the very poorest was grass boiled 
іп milk. The only language of the inhabitants was a 
rude patois ; there were no roads and no bridges ; and 
the tillers of the soil were destitute even of the most 
necessary agricultural implements. 

With the devotion and zeal of a veritable apostle, 
Oberlin entered upon this charge, and for sixty years he 
laboured incessantly amongst the people, refusing all 
invitations to leave them and striving in every possible 
way—material, social, moral, spiritual—to help and 
uplift those committed to his pastoral oversight. Wisely 
he began with—and, in fact, never lost sight of—the 
children. ` 


When he entered upon his charge, in 1767, the only 
regular schoolhouse in the five villages comprised in the 
parish was a miserable hut in a ruinous condition. At 
once he determined to build а new school. Before he 
could accomplish this, however, he had not only to 
contribute or collect the cost but to enter into an agree- 
ment that not even any charge for repairs should fall 


upon the commune. The first benches and tables were 


made by his own hands. For more than thirty years he 
bore the expenses of the repairs. But long before this 
he had secured the erection of a school in each of the 
other four communes. 

Once a week all the children from the five villages were 
gathered together іп “ general school," when all were 
taught under his own supervision. Often he would 
address the children himself. Оп Sunday afternoon, 
in church, he would give the little people simple 
catechetical instruction. Once a fortnight he gave 
lectures to the advanced scholars upon practical horti- 
culture and agriculture. During the long winter evenings 
there were gatherings for special lessons in drawing and 
painting ; for these meetings Oberlin furnished the 
light, the fire wood, and the apparatus. 

Of the host of other things Oberlin accomplished in 
the interests alike of old and young, the inexorable 
limits of space forbid even the barest mention. But it 
must at least be said that, from the educational point of 
view, the greatest glory which belongs to Pastor Oberlin 
is the founding of the first school for infants known to 
history. In each of the five villages in the parish he hired 
and suitably furnished a large room for the “ under 
sevens.” Each school had two trained “ conductrices ” 
—the one to direct, the other to instruct and entertain : 
for instruction was mingled with amusement and 
discipline was conjoined with liberty. Those of five 
to seven were taught to knit, to spin, to sew, while the 
still younger ones would sit by watching. Scripture 
subjects and natural history were taught by means of 
coloured pictures. Care was taken to keep the children 
constantly occupied, while at the same time there was 
frequent change of occupation, including the chanting of 
hymns. | 

Thus, in these first infant schools, the children were 
instructed in religion, Bible history, morals, manners, 
correct speech, singing, natural history, simple botany, 
drawing and colouring, knitting, sewing, net making, 
cotton and wool carding, spinning, and general informa- 
tion. In this way the educational needs of very young 
children were all provided for. Their love of doing was 
very fully met by the many forms of handwork ; their 
desire for change was satisfied by great variety ; their 
delight in stories was gratified by a generous supply of 
histories and narratives illustrated by pictures ; and the 
exercise of their play instincts seems to have been a 
real part of the school work. 

One can but add that Pastor Oberlin, to the very end 
of his long life, was not simply a lover of children, but 
essentially child-hearted ; and that in every separate 
branch of instruction, whether for the young or for the 
very youngest, he in his own person was the very life 
and soul. H.J.C. 
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EDUCATION IN POLAND. 
By Немвкү J. COWELL. 


Poland furnishes a fine example of what can be 
done when a nation puts both its heart and its money 
into education. Really marvellous progress has been 
made in the past five years. It has to be remembered 
that there was very great room for improvement, 
inasmuch as illiteracy, especially in the provinces for- 
merly under Russian domination, was widespread, 
but even bearing this in mind, the advance that has been 
made already is very striking. This improvement is 
all the more to be welcomed since Poland as a republic 
has decreed universal franchise for both sexes, all over 
2] being empowered to vote for the Diet and all over 30 
for the Senate. | 


All education is free, and elementary education is 
both free and compulsorv. This principle of com- 
‘pulsory education (for children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen) was introduced in 1919, and 
although the enactment is not yet fully in operation, 
it may be stated that, whereas in 1910-11 there 
were but 370,567 children in attendance at еіе- 
mentary schools, by 1922-23 the number of pupils 
had grown to 3,208,352 (with 60,503 teachers). The 
corresponding figures for secondary schools were 
(for 1923-24) 216,294 pupils with 11,560 teachers. Some 
18 per cent. of these secondary pupils are the children of 
farmers or peasants—a great advance from pre-war 
days. In Poland the agricultural interest is supreme : 
of the 1921 population of 27,192,674, roughly two- 
thirds were living upon the land. Technical and pro- 
fessional schools (over 800 in number, according to the 
latest available figures) also show an increase. Pupils 
in training schools for teachers number some 40,000. 


Three specially interesting features may be noted: 
(1) Councils (which form advisory bodies to the educa- 
tional authorities) have been established in connection 
with elementary schools. They consist of representa- 
tives of parents, local authorities, teachers and clergy. 
In this way parents and teachers are brought into close 
touch with each other and with the clergy. Freedom of 
conscience prevails: the great majority of the people 
profess Roman Catholicism, but there is no Established 
Church and all denominations enjoy equal rights. 


(2) Administratively, the educational system is based 
upon the practice of decentralization. There are eleven 
districts (for educational purposes), with a curator in 
charge of each. These curators are authorized to decide 
matters of importance in their respective districts. 
There is no attempt to enforce a uniform system upon 
the whole country; it is recognized that different 
parts have varying characteristics and varying needs. 


(3) Toleration for differences in matters of religion is 
the rule, and to this is added concern for the rights of 
minorities in regard to education. It goes without 
saying that the teaching of Polish history, language and 
literature 1s everywhere encouraged. 


THE '*COURS PUBLICS" AT THE 
SORBONNE. 


By Н. А. NEEDHAM. 


The cours publics of the Sorbonne attract each winter a 
large number of English and American people—not only 
students, but also casual visitors who wish to gain a 
personal glimpse of the work of the greatest European 
University. One is naturally led to wonder what are 
the impressions they receive, and one can scarcely help a 
comparison in one's own mind between the method and 
spirit of the French cours publics and similar public Univer- 
sity lectures in England. The comparison is interesting, 
and is by no means one-sided in its praise or blame. 

Formal lectures do not constitute, for the French 
mind, the most important part of University studies, or 
the best method of teaching. The real work in the 
French Universities is done in the form of individual 
application, assisted by seminars or groups for travaux 
pratiques. Furthermore, in its cours publics the 
University is rather consciously on show, and keeping 
public interest in touch with itself. 

Nevertheless, there is much that we might learn from 
the method of the French professor. One does not as a 
rule find in England such:a clear, logical handling of the 
theme, such precision of statement and elegance of 
expression, and so courteous an attitude towards the 
audience. Even when the matter happens to be scarcely 
original, or even superficial—but it is a mistake to 
imagine that this is always the case—one is bound to 
admire the artistry of its presentation, which is, in 
reality, new matter in itself. 

The misfortune of the professor, in his cours publics, 
arises partly from his very merits and partly from the 
system itself. The University has to provide for the 
intelligence of a general and mixed public; the pro- 
fessor is its tool, and the public becomes his critic. In 
the provincial Universities especially one is inclined to 
feel that the professor is trapped between them, and 
that the public exercises a somewhat tyrannical control 
over him. 

The audience itself, in Paris especially, is often 
worthy of study. There are students and society folk 
in fair numbers, homely middle-class people, and a 
sprinkling of “ loafers ” who find the lecture theatres 
of the Sorbonne warmer on winter afternoons than the 
streets of the neighbourhood. Spitting in the back 
benches is not, however, confined to the “ loafers,” nor 
is this the only source of annoyance which tends to 
disturb concentrated thought. People—even о! 
apparently polite society—leave the theatre, to the 
accompaniment of banging swing doors, at any time 
after the first five minutes of the lecture, and enter it 
at any time within the first fifty. In a recent course a 
small knot of students of both sexes attended the 
middle twenty minutes of each lecture, occupying 
regularly a prominent place in the gallery of the amphi- 
theatre, where they chatted gailv and read newspapers. 

Such little annoyances are, perhaps, rather characteris- 
tic of French life, but they are also an added reason for 
svmpathizing with the lecturer and admiring still more 
his courteous patience. 
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- SCHOOLCRAFT. 


TOO MUCH ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Ву Н. C. DENT. 


In “Тһе Study of Literature ’’ Viscount Morley says : 
““ I beseech you not all to turn to authorship. I will 
even venture, with all respect to those who are teachers 
of literature, to doubt the excellence and utility of over- 
much essay-writing and composition.” 


This is an opinion which I believe it will do us “ teachers 
of literature ” good to consider. If we pause to think 
for one moment of the truly frightening mass of second- 
rate (and thirty-second-rate) printed matter that is 
daily published in the form of short stories, articles, 
sketches, serials, novels, verse, then we must doubt 
whether we have any right to encourage our boys and 
girls to join the ranks of the already huge army of 
untalented writers. And encourage them we do, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by our insistence upon so much 
composition. 


Let there be no mistake about the matter. If we have 
іп one of our classes a true author or a true journalist — 
and I imagine it is possible to detect either at an early 
age—then I believe firmly it is our duty to encourage 
and help him or her to the very limit of our powers. For 
such a child I hold the ordinary syllabus should if neces- 
sary be set aside, just as I hold it should be set aside 
for the painter or the musician or the scientist in embryo. 
But only when, so far as can be foreseen, we are quite 
certain. 


I believe there is far too much praise of mediocre work, 
especially in the English lesson. Because a pupil writes 
a pleasing essay or gets a contribution into the school 
magazine, it does not follow that he is sure to become a 
gifted writer. That is where I think we make the mis- 
take; we give too many boys and girls the idea that they 
can write, when as a matter of fact they can't. 


To look at the problem from another standpoint, the 
utilitarian ; the great majority of the boys and girls 
who pass through our schools will, in after life, write a 
few letters (apart from business letters, which are more 
or less stereotyped in form), make a speech or two 
perhaps that will need written preparation, even in odd 
cases rise to a sermon or an address. What is there in 
all that to demand such an abundance of training in 
‘ writing " as is given in most schools ? There are even 
schools, I believe, in which it is still demanded that 
every pupil shall “ do ” at least one composition a week 
Whatever for ? 


Apart from all other considerations (and there are 
many others) to expect a pupil to hand up a composition 
a week is nothing more or less than to ask for slovenly 
and hastily-prepared work, unless the teacher is pre- 
pared to allow at least one half of the time devoted to 
English to that composition ; and most certainly in 
these days, when the English syllabus contains almost 
all things under heaven and on earth, few teachers are 
ready to go to that length. Nor is it necessary—except 
to produce authors. Then it is inevitable; anyone who 
has tried seriously to write, whether professionally or as 
a hobby, knows how long it takes to learn how to produce 
even a short article that shall be clear, readable and 


definite. Every writer knows the agony of indecision 
the shaping of a single sentence may cause. Shakespeare, 
we are told, rarely altered a line once he had written it 
(most of us regret the fact), but on the other hand, do we 
not constantly hear of authors who rewrite their work 
six, eight, or a dozen times before they will pass it for 
the press ? 


This the pupil cannot do, as he is rarely allowed more 
time than will allow for a hurried first draft—which is 
handed up as a finished composition. And so generally 
is it accepted as such that he stares in surprise at a sug- 
gestion that the whole thing must be rewritten before 
it can be even presentable. 


The fact is that the writing of English is represented 
by our methods if not by our precepts as being infinitely 
easier than it actually is, and our teaching fails of any 
purpose; it is not concentrated enough for authorship 
(which is not necessary except in a few cases), yet it 
demands too much from the non-author type. 


There is another point. The average boy or girl, 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, cannot write 
well, because he or she has nothing to write about. 
(I exclude children under twelve ; they very frequently 
have.) This may seem on the face of things to be a very 
foolish statement, yet I have proved it in scores of cases 
to be literally true. That boy or girl may have plenty 
to talk about, but that's another tale. Every teacher 
knows that a child (or an adult, for that matter) possesses 
three vocabularies ; a reading, a conversational, and a 
writing vocabulary, and that the third is very much the 
most limited. So in the same way the child has three 
groups of ideas (all part of its total stock, of course) ; 
ideas it can think about, ideas it can talk about, and 
ideas it can write about. Again, the third group is easily 
the most limited. Couple the fact of a limited vocabulary 
with that of a limited stock of ideas, and you have the 
reason for the extreme poorness of the written answers 
of children under examination. And unless you are 
prepared to give a child an education that shall consist 
of practically nothing but written work, you will never 
get better answers. No one would propose that such an 
education should be given; it would be altogether too 
estranged from real life. 


As it is, we demand far too much written work. 


I suggest therefore that in the English lessons, and in 
other lessons too, in which written work is done, that we 
lighten the emphasis upon composition very decidedly. 
We cannot turn all our pupils into William Shakespeares 
or John Ruskins, and we waste time in an effort to do 
so. We сап help them to become well-read, and to that 
end I would advocate that in most English classes at 
least twice as much time be devoted to general reading 
as is the case at present. If that time were taken from 
English composition no harm would be done. 


After all, the boy or girl who MUST write WILL write, 
whatever time we allow for authorship; and they are 
the only people who ought to write, except for purely 
utilitarian purposes. 
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A SCHOOL PERFORMANCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


On March 29th the boys of the Council School, Christchurch, Hants., gave an excellent rendering of scenes from 
Shakespeare's “ Midsummer Night's Dream." At our request the head master, Mr. J. W. B. Adams, M.A., has 
written the following account of the production, and on another page will be found pictures of the players. 


The prospects of a Shakespearean production at this 
Boys' Council School did not, at first, seem very bright. 
Thus the croakers: “ It had not been done before: 
it was beyond the boys: none took any interest in 
Shakespeare—rather the reverse: only private and 
secondary schools did that sort of thing. Besides, it 
could not be done in school hours, and the boys could 
never be got to attend rehearsals regularly—many 
were at work after school hours, etc. And, again, what 
about the expense of hiring dresses, and so оп?” 

The boys were certainly not good readers and knew 
little about Shakespeare, and cared less. But never- 
theless, mindful of latent capabilities, we went ahead 
and by degrees interest was aroused. By good fortune 
a Shakespearean Touring Company came to the neigh- 
bouring town, and we took a large school party over to 
see them. Then came the question, what play should 
we choose? Something amusing, not too hard, and one 
that would bring in a number of performers. What 
then could be more suitable than “А Midsummer Night's 
Dream? " We could cut out the love scenes, the 
Mechanics and their play, together with the Fairy 
element, would provide us with sufficient material. 

Interest grew apace, and, with this, an improvement 
all round, and a possibility of definitely casting the play 
with some chance of success. Bottom was an obvious 
difficulty at first. Could we get a boy of largish size, 
with a sense of humour, who was able and willing to 
memorize such a long part, and prepared to be coached 
in and out of school, as required? Well, with due 
encouragement he was forthcoming. Another boy, 
diminutive in size, with an elfin type of countenance, 
fancied the part of Puck. Another wished to be Oberon— 
and now others, who had been hanging back, largely 
from self-consciousness, came eagerly forward—and some 
infants volunteered as elves. Then came а hitch. Who 
would act Titania? One boy was willing but feared he 
would be made fun of for acting the part of a fairy. But 
a new boy came forward as Hippolyta and then all was 
well. In the end we had more applicants than we could 
deal with. Oberon, unconsciously carrying out the 
Bottom tradition, was so keen that he came to every 
rehearsal, whether wanted or not, with the idea of 
understudying Botiom, and indeed understudying in- 
definitely ! 

Much sooner than our most sanguine expectations had 
dreamed we became word-perfect, and began the process 
of character study and dramatic action. Then we were 
faced with an interesting problem—the most interesting 
of al) to the boys perhaps, and none the less difficult — 
the dressing up. Hired wigs and costumes were not to 
be thought of. It was too expensive, and besides the 
regular costumiers only provided for grown-ups. Parents 
and friends, however, now stepped in with offers of help, 
and so we set about the strenuous task of producing. 
HOME MADE, a complete show, which would to all intents 
and purposes, look as well as if we had hired all our 
wigs and costumes from London. 

We tackled the Mechanics first —doublets and hoods 
of casement cloth in green, brown and blue. Bare legs 


(we dispensed with tights except in the case of Oberon) 
and sandshoes adapted as sandals with lacings. Peter 
Quince had a black cloak with purple lining in the court 
scene. For Войот'ѕ head we bought and adapted а 


cheap mask, making a back of grey cloth, cutting the : 


eye holes and cutting and hinging the mouth. His 
girth was enlarged by means of bath towels. In the 
court scene, for his helmet and armour he wore our first 
attempt—a failure, and consequently comic. 

Puck had a green sateen costume: the elves wore capes 
and tunics of green casement cloth with long stockings 
dyed green. Their dance, by the way, was very effective 
and amusing. 

For the Greek characters, we found draped sheets 

dyed in various colours very effective. Thisbe (a very 
tall and gawky boy), had a white linen nightgown 
adapted, and an embroidered scarf—crowned by a crepe 
hair wig. She, or rather he, was intensely comic. 
. The Guards looked very fine in their silver-papered 
helmets, armour, and shields, with spears and swords. 
The cardboard modelling and woodwork came in useful 
here. We gummed silver paper on to muslin shapes, 
and found that paper was much better and much more 
effective than paint, except for the shoes. 

Philostrate looked very well in a draped “ toga ” sheet, 
blue cloak and scarf and a blue fillet, and the courtiers, 
in dyed sheets and borrowed window curtains and scarves, 
boldly challenged comparison with hired costumes. 
Duke Theseus was most imposing, and yet for his toga 
he only had an ordinary draped sheet with a Greek key 
pattern in purple—and wore a purple fillet. Oberon 
was a great swell. He wore a blue silk tunic with a belt 
of silver galon round his waist, a cape of old rose rep, 
a silver circlet, silver sandals and lacings, and long silk 
stockings (but he was an only child). He made a great 
impression, but our chief difficulties, and, as it luckily 
turned out, our most appreciated efforts, were Titania 
and Hippolvta. Titania had long curls made up from 
combings, attached to her headdress.. She wore a yellow 
ninon dress and iridescent net, and a wreath of yellow 
flowers—her golden sandals were cheap canvas shoes 
adapted and painted. Hippolyta in '' golden ” armour— 
gold paper pasted on to muslin and scalloped in alternate 
rows—looked wonderfully effective in the bright light. 
Her helmet was of moulded cardboard, and long curls 
of hair, made from combings again, were attached to 
it. She wore a cloak of bright scarlet damask with an 
underskirt of tussore silk, golden sandals with lacings, 
and she made a striking picture. The audience, it was 
found, could not believe that Titania and Hippolyta were 
boys, and we were asked in good faith who were the very 
pretty girls we had borrowed for the occasion ! 


We had some effective paper scenery, and an old boy 
improvised electric footlights and overlights. Another 
old boy accompanied the singing in the fairy scenes (off) 
with his violin. 

The accompanying photographs give some idea of the 
dresses. Of course they do not give the colour scheme, 
and this was perhaps the most effective part. 
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Scenes from “ A Midsummer Night's Dream." 
THE PLAYERS 


Titania Oberon Hippolyta 
(RONALD PITMAN). (LESLIE HOPKINS). (R. MILL); 
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CHILDREN AND CHAUCER. 
(From The Christian Science Monitor.) 


A class of little girls, ten and eleven years of age, 
has been introduced to the prologue to Chaucer's 
“ Canterbury Tales." They have read parts of this in 
Chaucer’s quaint English. Their teacher has shown 
them pictures of the Pilgrims, and has given them outline 
drawings of the more interesting of these. 


The children have delightedly painted these pictures— 
the Squire in bright array upon his prancing charger, 
the Knight, the Wife of Bath, the Franklin, and the rest. 
Someone now proposes pasting the drawings upon thin 
wood, cutting them out with fret-saws, mounting them 
upon stands, and setting them out in procession. The 
procession must, of course, start from the Tabard Inn 
in Southwark, right across the Thames. Shall we go 
and see it? But it is no longer standing. The parents 
of one little girl possess a big heavy table whose pedestal 
is formed from some supports of the old Tabard Inn, 
and several of the children have seen these. A ‘picture 
of the inn is shown to the class, and soon they are busy 
in trying to reconstruct it with cardboard and paper. 
The work involves more than anyone foresaw, and much 
of it has to be done several times over—but the mistress 
and some of the children busy themselves with it day 
after dav, sometimes long after school hours have ended, 
and at last it is finished. 


Some one sets open the tiny door, another provides 
a small electric bulb which sends a hospitable light 
shining from within through the open door and the 
tracing-paper windows. The pilgrims are assembled 
in the courtyard ready for departure, under the guidance 
of Mine Host, and the children's satisfaction is complete. 


The work has kindled a real interest in the people of 
Chaucer's day and their ways of living. It has also 
brought the little workers and their mistress together 
in firm friendship through this co-operative effort to 
objectify their ideas. This is education ! 


After all, the value of history and literature in the lives 
of such young children lies mainly in the. opportunity 
to understand their present environment in the light 
of the past, and to know themselves and one another by 
making acquaintance with those who have lived before 
them. And there is no better way of correcting their 
impressions than by trying to express them in concrete 
form. The gaps in their knowledge become evident to 
them and fresh information is sought—grown-ups are 
questioned, books are consulted, localities and museums 
are visited and life becomes very interesting indeed. 


THE STUDENT'S France: А History of France from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Europcan War, 1918: by W. H. 
Jervis, М.А. With additional chapters by W. J. N. Griffith, 
В.А. New and revised edition. (Murray. 105. 6d.) 

A text-book, published in 1862, revised (by Mr. A. Hassall) 
in 1898, and now extended by Mr. Griffith, is not only a text- 
book, but to some extent an institution. In the 779 pages of this 
volume we have what is reasonably claimed for it “ A fairly full 
but not too involved history " of France. Тһе writing is plain 
and straightforward, and there are five maps and about fifty 
illustrations. Тһе small type notes at the ends of chapters 
contain some useful references to authorities, and some good 
points on Parliaments and States General. Тһе {уре is rather 
small but quite clear ; and the paper is good. R.J. 
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PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING IN 
CHEMISTRY. 


By ALWYN PICKLEs, M.Sc. 


Peculiar spelling mistakes often creep into the 
written work of young science students. The subject 
is at first strange to them, and the terms cannot but be 
unfamiliar. Hence, the necessity for great care on the 
part of the teacher іп pronunciation and presentation 
of the spelling. Even a University scholarship student 
recently defined a pyrophoric as a ferrous compound 
which takes fire on exposure to air with the formation 
of a ferric compound. Though this is possibly true in one 
particular case, there was evidently some misconception 
arising from incorrect spelling. The word was written 
pyroferric, and the explanation was pyro, fire, and ferric, 
the final state of the compound. Private reading on the 
part of the student should have prevented such a 
mistake, but with a younger student the fault would 
have been, at least in part, with the teacher. Clear 
enunciation of each new word, followed by the writing 
fof it on the blackboard, should be a rule of all science 
teachers, especially with young scholars. 


In marking answers to the question on the so-called 
electrolysis of water, I have often found the “ words ” 
electroes or lectroes used. Faulty pronunciation of word 
endings is here the obvious cause. Word endings should 
be very distinctly made, or confusion is sure to follow 
when dealing with the nomenclature of compounds. 


Another mistake is the confusion of the word magnate 
with magnet, and to separate iron from a mixture of 
flowers of sulphur and iron powder I was told to pass 
a magnate through the mixture ! 


Although a misspelt word may give rise to occasional 
“ howlers " and lapses on the part of pupils are often 
amusing, there are cases where poor testimony is paid 
to the teaching. In illustration I quote an answer given 
to the question: '" What is meant by the term 
efflorescence? Тһе term, of course, refers to the spon- 
taneous giving up of water by certain crystals to the air 
but the answer given was “ Effloressence means the 
essence of flowers." A glance at the wrongly-spelt word 
shows how the idea originated. 


Students often use symbols and formule instead of 
writing the name of the substance. This appears to 
save time on the part of the teacher, and solves many a 
spelling difficulty on the part of the student. But the 
practice should be checked at the very beginning, for it 
is not correct to put НСІ for an indefinite amount of 
hydrochloric acid and it is better to give the name of 
the substance rather than its formula, since a formula 
denotes a molecule only of the substance—an infini- 
tesimal amount. 


Insistence on good spelling in science work is not 
likely to become an irksome task if done incidentally. 
In many lessons no new word тау occur, but when опе 
does appear do not pass over it lightly. Pronounce the 
word clearlv, write it up for all to see, and satisfy your- 
self that each bov in the class can do likewise. The 
short time so spent will be well spent. 
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HANDWORK AND ITS PLACE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
By HENRY J. SEARLE. 


I. 


A modern critic of our present system of education 
is recently reputed to have stated that “we want more 
time given to handicrafts and domestic crafts, both of 
which would foster skill and a taste for manual labour ; 
the child should be given an opportunity to develop his 
mind and, where he has special aptitude, assisted to 
develop it. National education should be looked upon 
from a practical and not from a theoretical point of 
view." 


To all engaged in the teaching of the various forms of 
handwork in our schools, these remarks must certainly 
provide special interest and food for thought. Are we 
making the best use of this subject, or is it taught only 
as an isolated part of our general curriculum with no 
special bearing on its educational value in the training 
of a child as a fit and useful citizen? In the Board of 
Education's ' Suggestions to Teachers," handicraft is 
described as “ teaching the child to think clearly and 
work accurately through the discipline of hand and eye 
and to form habits of industrious, careful, and accurate 
work.” 


Handwork does not, or should not, profess to make 
a boy an artisan, or a girl a craftswoman ; but it does 
set itself out to arouse interest from which should 
emanate initiative, ingenuity and habits of observation 
and reproduction. 


It is to be regretted that much of the handwork 
taught in our schools does not lead the child to realize 
that the subject can be of much value to his school 
progress or that it is something tangible which he can 
make use of when he leaves the four walls of the class 
room. We have, hitherto, too often regarded words as 
being the only means ofa child’s expression and too often 
disregarded that outlet of practical expression which 
handwork provides. 


If we are to consider the question of handwork in its 
true aspect and try to ascertain its value or otherwise 
as a factor in our schools’ curriculum, we must first 
survey the environment of the child and endeavour to 
obtain a fairly accurate knowledge of the child’s life 
out of school hours. One of the initial aims of handwork 
should be to give the child some occupation for his 
leisure hours, and how a child can or does spend this 
time depends largely on the nature of the locality in 
which he lives and on the encouragement he receives 
at home. 


All educationists will agree that study without interest 
is of very little value. A teacher's first effort should be 
to ascertain to what extent this interest has previously 
been developed or encouraged. Questions such as :— 
“ I wonder how it is done? " or “ How does it work ? " 
are surely some of the first signs of interest shown in 
the early stages of a child's life. How well we remember 
the impressions we formed when we were presented 
with our first mechanical toy, how perhaps we damaged 
the vital parts of the simple machinery in our endeavours 
to probe the mystery of “ the wheels going round," or 
even made it necessary for our first watch to be returned 
to the watchmaker's for repairs very early in the period 


of our possession of it. This early interest should not 
be allowed to die or even smoulder. At this stage 
handwork forms a connecting link between something 
which the child already possesses and an ultimate love 
for form, beauty and utility of purpose of that performed 
through the imagination and directed towards mechanical 
and mathematical skill. The ordinary child enters upon 
this new phase in his earliest connection with school life, 
chiefly through the medium of his kindergarten lessons, 
but the process must not stop here—it must be carried 
on. 


II. 


One of the greatest values of handwork is that it is 
capable of being linked up with almost every one of the 
general subjects of a child's training. By a careful plan 
of correlation the child is led to see the real importance 
of all the subjects of the school's curriculum. In fact, 
handwork can be described as a practical cementing 
force binding together the general subjects into one 
connected solid mass of masonry which will provide 
the foundation of a successful career. 


Carefulness and accuracy in mathematical calculations, 
for instance, which so often prove stumbling blocks to 
the average child, can be given quite a different aspect 
when applied to a simple model in wood or metal. The 
child sees their importance as he has never seen them 
before, and he has the additional advantage of ulti- 
mately possessing something which is the result of his 
endeavours. Similarly, form and beauty of design and 
the use of scales, which are associated primarily with 
the drawing lesson, can be made so much more realistic 
when applied to an operation in wood, metal, or leather. 
It requires but little imagination to perceive that history 
and geography can also be made real live branches of 
handwork. А model of a Roman chariot in wood or a 
mounted picture or drawing of Julius Cæsar would 
serve as a practical demonstration of facts derived 
from a history lesson. 


Dissection is always a favourite occupation of the 
young, and what could be more fascinating and instruc- 
tive for a child than for him to be allowed to paste 
a map, say of England, on wood and dissect the counties 
with a fretsaw, after the manner of jig-saw puzzles. 
The relative sizes and shapes appear now to his vision 
in the most practical way possible. Even literature can 
have its place in handwork. In many cases the whole of 
a poem could be illustrated by models of the various 
characters portrayed. The alliance of handwork with 
elementary science and physics is so self-evident that 
it hardly needs any illustration. 


One of the atoning features of handwork is that a 
high standard of mental capabilities is not always 
essential; in fact, the writer has frequently found that 
children of low or average mental resources have often 
outshone in handwork those of their more fortunate 
companions, and further it has often been proved that 
children coming under the former category have been 
so stimulated by the results of their own early attempts 
in the dexterous use of their hands that there has been 
kindled in them that spark of interest which they 
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undoubtedly possessed but which had previously lain 
dormant. That enormous delight at seeing the child 
really accomplish something, and that to his own 
satisfaction, is an instance of one of the many rewards a 
true teacher of handwork receives. The task is to nurse 
that interest and allow it to develop. 


One of the main principles which should underlie any 
scheme of handwork is that the cost of production of 
the model should be so low as to be within the reach 
of the scholar's own purse. Very little educational value 
can be achieved if the child cannot reproduce his work 
at home. His school days are but a beginning of his 
education, and often elaborate tools and expensive 
material prohibit him from continuing his handwork at 
home. Much can be done with a small fretsaw and a 
piece of three-ply wood, or a sheet of copper foil and a 
sharp-pointed awl—and these cost but a few pence. 


We must also make sure that the model the child 
produces has a particular utilitarian value. Let the 
child see it can be put to some educational or practical 
use. The model must not be eventually relegated to 
some drawer or box, perhaps seldom again to be brought 
to daylight—it should be something really useful for 
his classroom or for his home. Many useful articles, 
such as metal repoussé finger plates for the classroom 
doors, similarly designed plates to denote the standard 
or class, metal shields for competition awards, metal 
designs for the lids of collar and handkerchief boxes, 
cane baskets, passe partout pictures, etc., etc., could 
be included in the scheme of work. 


In conclusion, the true and highest value of handwork 
lies in the fact that it is something which is really 
interesting and useful, that it stimulates interest in 
general subjects, and that its training in exercising the 
faculties of observation, reproduction and accurate 
working will open out an entirely different aspect of life 
when a child is faced with the problem of confronting 
the world by himself. 


Harrow School Memorial. 

On June 3rd Mr. Baldwin will open the war memorial 
building at Harrow. А service will be conducted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Dean of York, 
who was, till last term, Head Master. The Archbishop. 
as Chairman of the Committee in charge of the scheme, 
will hand over the new building to the Governors, who 
will request the Prime Minister to open it. 


Prof. W. J. Lewis. 

Professor W. J. Lewis, whose death at Godalming 
at the age of 79 occurred last April, was known by name 
to hundreds of school masters in England, who never 
knew in the flesh the Professor of Mineralogy at Cam- 
bridge. For thirty years he was Honorary Secretary of 
the Cambridge University Scholastic Agency, and 
carried out work of very great value. 


A Cambridge Musician. 

Mr. John Frank Shepherdson, Music Master and 
Musical Director at Leys School, Cambridge, died at 
the age of 38. He was a master at the school for ten 
years. He was for some time assistant organist at King's 
College Chapel, Honorary Secretary of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, and Conductor of the 
Cambridge Philharmonic Society. 
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Rural Schools in U.S.A.—-The Effect of 
Motor Transport. 


From the Christian Science Monitor. 


Despite the movement of population cityward, over 
5,000,000 American children are receiving their educa- 
tion—and their only education—in the little school- 
house at the crossroads. Probably only the barest 
handful of specialists realize that in a large number of 
the states the schools of rural communities or of small 
towns serving the surrounding country districts far 
outnumber those of the cities. Louisiana, for instance, 
outside of New Orleans, is almost exclusively a rural 
school State, and through the South and West a more 
or less similar condition prevails. Some slight idea of 
their number can be most succinctly conveyed by citing 
the fact that 13 of the states have more than 5,000 one- 
teacher schools apiece, and Iowa, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania have the astonishing number of 9,000 each. 
The total number for the whole country is 168,000. 


The question is, What sort of opportunity shall the 
children of these vast areas be offered ? In America we 
are pledged to give every future citizen not only ele- 
mentary, but also secondary education. The cities and 
larger towns have in the past fifty years made a strenuous 
and on the whole a conscientious and effective effort 
to make adequate provision for this training. But it 
must be admitted that the educational opportunity of 
the rural districts remains still the weakest spot of the 
school system. 


One of the most successful existing solutions of this 
problem is that typical American institution, the con- 
solidated school. All over the country during the past 
few years, the little one-room wooden shacks at the various 
crossroads have given way to sightly modern structures 
often of brick or cement containing rooms for the various 
grades, each taught by its trained teacher. Since the 
war more than 20,000 overcrowded, unsanitary schools 
have been abandoned and the children transferred to 
about 7,500 new centres. The results of this nation-wide 
progress will be immediately obvious: far superior 
physical conditions, far better grading of pupils, far more 
efficient administration. Ав to the efficiency of the 
teaching, while we must not suppose that material re- 
wards constitute an absolute index of spiritual qualitv, 
yet the chances are that the average of $300 more a year 
which consolidated school teachers receive in comparison 
with those in one-room schools does represent a real 
advance in instruction. 


Not the least interesting problem of the community 
school centre is that of transporting the children con- 
siderable distances. Оп this item alone in 1924 the 
United States spent no less than $30,000,000. Without 
burdening this survey with mere statistics, we can realize 
from this one amount how vitally the rural school is 
bound up with thc automobile industry, and how 
important is the good roads programme to education. 
These facts, furthermore, serve to emphasize the way 
in which the recent enormously increased facilities of 
communication are enhancing the educational oppor- 
tunities of almost half of the present total number of 
America's future citizens. 
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Part I. 


teaching of history to present-day problems. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


3s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
HEROES OF EUROPEAN 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 35 Maps. Demy 8vo. In one Volume, 12s. 6d. net.. [Ready June 17th.] 
Also issued in Three Parts at 4s. 6d. each. 
From the Earliest Times to 1485. 
„ П. From 1485 to the End of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1714. 
„ III. From 1714 to the Present Day. 
This new work is a History of England and its People in all parts of the World, from the earliest times 
to the present day. The author deals with the growth of the nation and Empire rather than with the reigns 
of kings, and his main object is to cultivate the historical sense so that the reader may learn how to apply the 


By C. S. S. HicHAM, M.A. With 15 maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By P. Н. Kerr and A. C. Kerr. With 4 coloured illustrations, 4 coloured maps, and 58 maps and other 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 43 illustrations and 7 maps. Crown 8vo. 28.64. 
GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN. With 58 illustrations and 8 coloured maps. Crown 8vo. 68. 
A COMPLETE LIST ОЕ MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & СО., LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4. 


COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL RESULTS. 


I. Twelve Useful Hints to a Beginner in Teaching. 
The number of entries in this competition was far 
larger than usual and the task of adjudication proved 
difficult. The prizes are divided, and Half a Guinea goes 
to each of the following : 
Miss D. Evetyn, 130, Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 
Mr. HENRY НЕАТН, 44, Whitehall Place, Upper 
Holloway, N. 
Mr. P. L. RAwes, 18, Boxwell Road, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 


II. Ten Lines іп Rhyme on “ The Hippopotamus.” 
Our young competitors found this topic either too 
difficult or too dull. One attempt deserves reward and 
A Prize of Five Shillings goes to: 
EILEEN MILLIGAN (15), Derwent House 
Approach Road, Cliftonville. 


School, 


JUNE COMPETITIONS. 


l. For competitors of any age. 
A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 
Six Problems in Discipline, with Sugsested 
Solutions. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 


A First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for 250 words or less on 


Our School Pictures. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor’s 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for 
each set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that 
the age of the candidate is as stated, and that no help has been 
given in the work, must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the Ist of July, and the results 
will be published in our August number. 


ST. FRANCIS OF Assisi: by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 
(George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd.) 

Ап excellent reading book for secondary scholars, especially 
if the teacher has some knowledge of Italy and wants to give an 
account of the great thirtcenth century. The illustrations are 
good, and each chapter is clearly written in simple and excellent 
English. The book should be in every parish library, as Francis' 
joy in poverty and his rapture in suffering have much to teach 
men who have invented а new beatitude—'' Blessed are we all 
if rich and have little to do." Hundreds of men and women live ` 
the life of Francis іп lowly homes and high vocations. It is а 
great benefit to have the Christian ideals shown as practical and 
useful in the noble life of this Italian youth. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Historical List 


British History in the Nineteenth Century. 1782-1901. | | 
Ву GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, C.B.E., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 8уо. 12s. 6d. nct. 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World. 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A History of the Earth from Star-Dust to Man. 
By HILDA FINNEMORE. 
With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Longmans' Historical Series for Schools. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 
Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 
Book II.—A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 


With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 56.64. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts : 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 38. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1919. 3s. 6d. 
Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1923. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans. 98. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts: Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 3s. 6d. Part III.—From 1714 to 1923. 3s. 6d. 


A Student's History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 218. nct. 
Or in Three Volumes as follows : 
Vol. I.—B.c. 55 to А.р. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown буо. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. бв. 6d. 
Vol. III.—1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A School Atlas of English History : | 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner's “ Student's History of England." 


Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. 
Fcap 4to. 68. 6d. 


Outline of English History. B.C. 55—A.D. 1919. 
By S. К. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts: First Period, в.с. 55 to А.р. 1603. 2s. Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 3s. 


A Short History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Peace of Versailles, 1919. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 28. 6d. each: Part 1.—То THE DEATH oF ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. Part II.—.From 1603 to 1919. 


A History of Europe. 
By А. J. GRANT, М.А. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. With 13 Coloured Maps, and 13 
Uncoloured Maps and Plans in the Text. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 155. 
Also issued in Four Parts: Part I.—' The Classical World. 4s. 
Part II.— The Middle Ages. 6s. 
Part III.—Modern Europe. бв. 


Part IV.—Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1918. Being Chapters XIV to XXII of 
Part III. 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of European History. 
By А. J. GRANT, М.А. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. 


With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and Plans. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 68. 
Also issued in Two Parts : 


Part I, To the end of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
Part II, From the end of the Middle Ages to the Present Time. 35. 6d. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By бік C. W. C. OMAN, M.A,, F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4. 
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Messrs. Longmans Geography List 


A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Ву С. G. Снівноі.м, M.A., B.Sc., and J. HAMILTON BiRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. Crown 8vo. 58. 


A CASUAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By J. Мавтіх, B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Coopers’ Company's School, London. 
With 110 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


. By D. Н. Situ, B.Sc. (Hons.), F.R.G.S., Master at the City of London College. 
With Diagrams and Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Geographical Series. 


Book I. THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
With 21 Illustrations and 53 Maps (of which 38 are Coloured). New Edition, 1925. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Book II. THE WORLD. FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


With 57 Illustrations and 153 Maps (of which 69 are Coloured). Revised Edition, 1924. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date in accordance with the decisions 
of the Peace Treaty. Chapters on some countries have been rewritten and fresh chapters are given 
to such new States as Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugo-Slavia. 

The Maps have also been revised and boundaries have been altered so as to show the exact position of 
the new States, as well as the alterations in the boundaries of the old ones. 

All populations and other figures have been revised in accordance with the Census of 1921. 


Book ПІ. THE WORLD. FoR SENIOR STUDENTS. 


With 277 Diagrams, Illustrations, and Maps (of which 99 are Coloured). 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1925. Crown 8vo. 78. ба. 

This edition has been brought up to date, both as regards subject matter and maps, in accordance 
with the terms of the Peace Treaty. Each new State is treated separately. In some cases new maps 
are given and new boundaries are shown as far as they have been definitely settled. 

All the facts and figures are in accordance with the results of the Census of 1921. 


Book IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
With 67 Illustrations and 114 Maps (of which 71 are Coloured). 
New Edition, 1924. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


This new edition contains alterations in the position of States and changes in boundaries. 
The facts and figures have been revised in accordance with the Census returns of 1921. 


Book V. A PRIMARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Jonn THORNTON, М.А. 
With 138 Illustrations and 14 Maps (опе of which is Coloured). 
New Impression, 1925. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.'S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4. 
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LONGMANS' CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NEW VOLUMES 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
Edited and Abridged by EMILIE FEWsTER. With Notes and Questions by J. C. ALLEN. 18. 9d. 


HEROES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

By LOUISE CREIGHTON. 

Edited, with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by H. J. Fon». 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR HUMFREY GILBERT. 

Taken from “Тһе Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries.” 

By RICHARD HAKLUYT. 

With an Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by T. H. ALLEN. 15. 9d. 
MASTERMAN READY. | 

By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 

Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. 

Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by Henry J. Fonp. 2s. 6d. 
SESAME AND LILIES. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. 


With Introduction, Notes and Questions by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Abridged with Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 


RECENT VOLUMES 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD in the veers 1740-4. 

Made by Lorp ANsoN. Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. Is. 9d. 
pida: AND PREJUDICE. 

y JANE AUSTEN. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DaviD SALMON, Hon. М.А. Is. 9d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ' FALCON.’ 

A Voyage to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. 

By E. F. Knicut. Abridged, with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. With 2 Maps and Illustrations. 28. 
KENILWORTH. 

By бік WALTER Scott. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by Davip SALMon. 16. 9d. 
THE STEVENSON READER. 

Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Edited by Ілоүр OsBourRNE. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


Other Volumes in this Series: 
STORIES 


s. d. s.d 
-—Little Women. Ву L. M. ALCOTT.  [Abridged.) KINGSLEY.—The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my 
With Introduction and Notes by JEAN McWILLIAM. 1 6 Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. ith. Introduction 
Co . Ву К.М. BALLANTYNE. and Notes by WALTER R. TPI ERUN M.A. 6 te 
Nn With Етер есе Introduction, and Notes by and 2 Maps қ 1 6 
1 9 LANG.—Works by ANDREW LANG. ' 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By LEWIS таласе reek Seas. With? Illustrations by H. J. FORD 1 9 
CARROLL id 16 | Taies of Troy. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. FORD and a 
DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. [Abridged.] | Map 1 9 
With Introduction and Notes by T. W. SILVERDALE, and MARRYAT.— Settlers in Canada. By F. MARRYAT. [Abridged] 
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by A. А s P $a 1 9 Illustrations .. 1 6 
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The elements of Algebra are expounded as far as the binomial theorem for a positive integral index. 
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reason, and because of the supreme importance of this “ imaginary " number in pure mathematics, 
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A COMPANION TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
Ву F. S. Carey, M.A., and J. Proupman, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With Diagrams. 8уо. 8s. 6d. [Longmans’ Modern Mathematical Series.] 


MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS. 
By Р. W. Norris, M.A., B.Sc., and W. SEYMOUR LEGGE, B.Sc. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By J. ХУ. MELLor, D.Sc. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 
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By Francts W. Норсеѕ, B.Sc. (Lond.), Science Master, Coopers’ Company School, Bow. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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By W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), Г.К.5. 
Second Edition. Revised by H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. 8уо. 108. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. Including a Collection of Examples and Questions. 
Ву W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
Eighth Edition. Revised by Н. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. 8vo. 108. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Revised by H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8уо. 12s. 6d. net. 
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ART. 
By RUPERT LEE. 


Among the three artists exhibiting at the Goupil 
Galleries, John Nash possesses the peculiar distinction 
of being one who, though accounted modern, is almost 
entirely uninfluenced by the internicenities of our 
day. I suppose there never were more “right ways " 
of painting eagerly canvassed than now. True and 
scientific schools are continually established, and 
envoys travel rapidly between these and nature, so 
rapidly indeed that the lay mind is entirely unable to 
grasp the politics of the situation and reporters report 
not without regret that there is nothing outrageous 
happening in the art world. Іп contrast to all this 
there is a peculiar refreshment in seeing the works of a 
man who, as far as he reveals it, seems to be unaware 
that there have been impressionists, post impressionists, 
futurists, cubists, vorticists and the rest. Moreover, 
one is impressed with the fact that John Nash is unin- 
fluenced by any other painter unless—and I say this as 
a privileged person—occasionally he seems to have learnt 
something from his brother Paul Nash. The likeness, 
however, is very subtle and in general there is little in 
common between the work of the two. John Nash's 
particular passion is English landscape and his particular 
virtue is a certain fresh grace of line. I suspect he is 
little interested in grappling with mediums, for when they 
suit him, as may be seen in his pen, pencil and water 
colour drawings, he uses them with happiness and mas- 
tery, and when they don't-—and I do not think that oil 
colovr is his strong suit—the result is tentative and rather 
arid. To compare No. 25, “ Bristol,” with No. 31, 
“ Edge of the Plain": in the former there is a most 
subtle range of tone values and the whole picture is full 
of light, space and just recessions, in the latter the third 
dimensions seem to be disarranged and comparatively 
speaking a general flatness occurs. Among the oils I 
would make an exception in favour of No. 28, “ Winter 
Landscape, Kimble." This is a very beautiful painting. 


Of the other two painters in the same gallery Mark 
Gertler is the most interesting. One is always expecting 
something from this artist, and I am obliged to say that 
as yet we seldom see it. There is too often much confusion 
of thought. Heavily rounded limbs stand out against 
a floor and wall, which are in the same vertical plane. 
The three dimensional qualities appear in isolated and 
unimportant passages only. One painting however, a 
portrait of J. Mavrogordato, Esq., is a very beautiful 
and satisfactory work. Here every mass keeps its place, 
and the painting and characterization are fresh and 
spontaneous. The colour is individual and unobtrusive. 
Gilbert Spencer is prolific and in some ways very clever, 
but I do not feel qualified properly to appreciate his work, 
as it seems to me affected. Perhaps he is still in the 
initial stages of his studentship, and doubtless so much 
ability will later develop more intentional talent. 


Note.—The gentleman who “ does the агі” for the 
Morning Post in reviewing an exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, where the President, Vice-President and certain 
members of the London Group are showing works, speaks 
of these artists as having resigned from the group. 
As this is the most interesting thing in his article it is 
a pity from his point of view that it is untrue. 
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MUSIC. 


EAR-TRAINING. 


These lessons deal with various points of musical 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 


RHYTHM (Continued). 


Having now recognized the grouping and swing of 
the sounds as an essential part of a tune, we can safely 
introduce the word “ Rhythm " as the name for our 
discovery. We shall probably have prevented the mis- 
take, which is common even to-day, of confusing rhythm 
with time-beats—the latter are always of equal length. 
For all the foregoing work there is abundance of material 
in the old tunes of the nursery rhymes, which are to be 
found on records 3331 and 3501: in addition the 
following list will be found useful: Linden Lea (Vaughan 
Williams) 3211, Minuet in G (Beethoven) 2577, Minuet 
from Septet (Beethoven), L-1320, Allegretto from 7th 
Symphony (Beethoven), L-1481-2, Allegretto Scherzando, 
from 8th Symphony (Beethoven), L-1539, several move- 
ments from the Suite for flute and strings( Bach), L-1557-8. 
A simple exercise with each of these can be devised by 
listening to the music a time or two, and then from 
memory, tapping the various rhythms. 

As a change from clapping or tapping rhythms, a 
simple exercise 15 to march, trot, skip, etc., to them. 
In “ Sing-a-song of Sixpence ”' we trot most of the time, 
but there are periodic places where our step halts for 
a moment (e.g., “ sixpence ”), and others where there 
are still longer stops (e.g., ‘ гуе"): а knee-bend might 
be introduced in the latter case. In ‘‘ Here we go round 
the mulberry bush," runs alternate with skips, with 
occasional stops. The Londonderry Air (L-1573) runs 
and stops quite regularly. And so on. Very careful 
listening will be necessary in order that the feet may move 
with the notes. Where there are waits or stops some 
extra movement must be devised, such as bending the 
knees as already suggested, kneeling on one knee, or 
arm, etc., exercises: many varied actions will readily 
come to mind. Importance is attached to this waiting 
on the longer notes because of its influence in inculcating 
habits of control and balance. Change of action also 
prevents the movements from becoming mechanical. 

As a further variation part of the class might do one 
thing and the remainder another, and different actions 
might be associated with different sections of the tune. 
In the movement from Beethoven’s 8th Symphony 
(referred to above) for instance, one might tap the rhythm 
of the wood-wind accompaniment while the other stepped 
that of the strings ; or in the trio of the Minuet from the 
Septet one might mark time on the chords played by the 
strings, while the other clapped the rhythm of the wind 
passages. Directions for movements and for change of 
movement should be clearly given beforehand: such a 
course will not only demand concentration from the class 
but will also exercise their memories. 


SEVEN PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS: 
(Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 

This is an attractive little volume. The plavs are in verse, 
charmingly written in simple language, and provide plenty of 
opportunity for action and movement. А plan of the stage 
setting is given with each play, and there are full stage directions 
in the text. The plays will be found equally suitable for school 
and home. P.M.G. 


Imogen Murphy. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


SELECTED LIST OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL - 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Well illustrated with new maps and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Тһе enthusiastic teacher of geography who is anxious to make his lessons real, accurate, and effective, should 
possess the latest work by a teacher of 30 years’ experience in the subject.'"—TEACHERS' WORLD. 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


BOOK 1. BOOK 2. | BOOK 3. 


THE PEOPLES OF THE REGIONS OF 
THE WORLD THE BRITISH ISLES DI RID 


' he story of human activity is made Descriptive of the Regions into An ideal course for a first regional 


the basis of simple regional study. which the British Isles readily divide. study of the World as a whole. Ve 
1s. 9d. With a fine series of aerial pictures. 2s. fully illustrated. 2s. od. 


JUNE, 1926 


By LEONARD BROOKS, М.А., F.R.G.S. СЕВ КАСЕ ООВ: 
Formerly Geography Master at the William Ellis School ; JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
and Lecturer in Historical Geography, Lecturer at London Day Training College ; 
Birkbeck College. Author of ‘Geography and World Power." 
The Americas .. A js .. Зв. 64. North America T z .. 2в. 6d. Africa A sf - . 28. 6d. 
Asia and Australasia .. За. 6d. Central and South rica .. 18. 6d. British Isles .. T T . 28. 34. 
Africa and Europe .. ы .. 66. 04. Asia es is = je .. 28. 64. Europe, including British Isles 48. 6d. 
The World | .. ... .  .. 7s. 64. Australasia .. .. . . 18. 6d. Europe, excluding British Isles .. 36. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN MAP WORK. By SENIOR EXERCISES IN MAPPING AND MAP 
V. C. Spary, B.Sc. Paper Cover, 9d. READING. By V.C. Srary, B.Sc. Paper Covers, Is. 
WEATHER CHART EXERCISES. By L. M. Орк, LAND-FORM MAP BOOK. By James l'AIRGRIEVE, 
B.Sc. Paper Covers, 10d. M.A., F. R.G.5. Paper Covers, 1s. 3d 
GEOGRAPY AND WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF 
POWER THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Ву James FatRGRIEVE, М.А. Ву C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer at the London Day Training College. Г Geography Master at Kilburn Grammar School. 
" It is a valuable review, treating in a broad, philosophic way the influence An up-to-date, well-written geography of the Empire. With a fine series 
of physical facts upon history.”’---Tuk Times, of Maps. 
5s. net. New Edition, 5s. 


ANY BOOK WILL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION FOR A PERIOD OF TWENTY-ONE DAYS. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET ‘‘ GEOGRAPHY IN THE MODERN SCHOOL," POST FREE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS,LTD.,10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 
MECHANICS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc., Senior Mechanics Master, Dartford Grammar School. 


Part IIL-— APPLIED MATHEMATICS. A continuation of 


Part I--MECHANICS.. This book provides the necessary 
link between Theoretical and Practical Mechanics to meet | Part I to cover the Applied Mechanics Syllabus of the Inter- 
the modern requirements of Matriculation and General School | mediate Examinations of the University of London in Arts, 
Examinations. 48. | Science, or Engineering. 58. (READY SHORTLY) 


“Тһе treatment is clear and thorough and the exercises carefully selected and graded.” —24.M.4. 


THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS 


Under the General Editorship of ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


Professor of English Language and Literature, East London College. 


HENRY IV (Part 1). With Introduction and Notes by | CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes by F. W. 
W. S. Hipkins, В.А. Payne, М.А. Cloth boards, 2s. 4d. Limp cloth, 2s. 
Cloth boards, 2s. Limp cloth, Is. 9d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes by | HAMLET. With Introduction and Notes by Е. W. PAYNE, 
WwW. S. Ніркіхз, B.A. M.A. Cloth hoards, 2s. 4d. Limp cloth, 2s. 
Cloth boards, 28. Limp cloth, Is. 9d. А | 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With Introduction | GULLIVER'S TRAVELS (Parts I and 11). With Notes, 
and Notes bv 5. F. G. Norris, В.А. etc., by Е. W. PAYNE, М.А. Cloth boards, 2s. 9d. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 9d. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

SOHRAB AND RUSTUM: The Scholar Gipsy and | MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes by D. M. 
Thyrsis. With Notes by F. W. Payne, М.А. WALMSLEY, M.A. 

Cloth boards, Is. 9d. Cloth boards, 2s. Limp cloth, Is. 9d. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Series will be supplied on application. 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY FIRST STEPS TO PARNASSUS 


By F. W. Тіскмев, D.Lit, B.Sc. (Econ.), author of Ву W. E. WiLLIAMs, B.A., author of ' The Craft of 
“ Outlines of British History.” Literature.'' 
This text-book will furnish teachers with a valuable source of material for | The ; T. ; ОБИ aie S қ 
-P : i ; oe purpose of this book is to train students in verse appreciation and compo- 
M Inoue tory course, on general lines, which should precede work іп British | sition by introducing them to a progressive and critical studv of the technique 
history. 272 pages, with many illustrations. Size 7] in. by 54 in. which has been developed by English pocts of yesterday and to-day. Many 
Cloth boards, 38. valuable exercises arc included. 


Prize Edition, with Coloured Jacket, 3s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY THE WONDERS OF THE HUMAN 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. BODY 


Eminently suitable for usc in Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


It presents the history ef thc British people as a story of continuous development. By MARGARET А. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


Part I. Beginnings to 1603. Part 11. 1603 to Present Time. А one-vear's course іп Hygiene апа Health by an 

“Excellent sections on social and economic development."— EDUCATION | experienced teacher. With specially prepared diagrams, 
OUTLOOK. | Р 

With пем Illustrations and Maps. Each 3s. 6d. | Cloth Boards. 200 pp. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS | A SHORT HISTORY OF 
Prepared by PRor. WILLIAM R. SHEPHERY, of Columbia | MODERN EUROPE 


University, New York. | By E. L. Hasrvck, В.А. 
Containing 290 Maps and 94 pp. Index. A treatment of the period from the French Revolution 


A fine book for the History Library. to the Great War. With entirely new maps. 
| * The whole Atlas will at once be recognized as a credit to all concerned “А useful and clearly written introduction to the study of recent European 
in its production." — Tke Times Literary Supplement, Німогу.”-Гйе Times Lducational Supplement, 
18s. net. 3s. 6d. net 


Any Book will be sent for inspection for a period of twenty-one days. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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The 
*'TEACHING OF ENGLISH " 


e 
Series 
Designed to carry out the ideas of the “ Teaching of English " Report. 


NEW VOLUMES = SPRING, 1926 
NOW READY 


No. 78. THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. By Professor Sir А. T. QuiLLER-Coucu. 15. 9d. 
Biographies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, 
Pasteur, Gordon, and Father Damien. With an Introduction. 


No. 64. WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Francis Рітт. 15. 6d. 
Twenty simply and charmingly-written studies of British Fauna. 


No. 61. SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by L. S. Woop and Н. L. Burrows. 
Is. 94. А prose and verse collection which makes instant appeal to British youth. 


No. 66. BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by CicELv Boas. 1s. 6d. 
Prose and verse about animals suitable for junior forms. 


No. 72. HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. Perkins, В.А. Price 15. 9d. 
Poetry and verse illustrative of the period from 1603 to 1837. 


No. 54. PRESTER JOHN. By Joun Bucuan. 15. 6d. 
No. 50. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. 1s. 9d. 


New Volumes in the * WORLD REVEALED ” Section. 15. 9d. each. 


No. 58. SOUTH AMERICA. No. 59. NORTHERN EUROPE. No. 60. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
No. 76. NORTH AMERICA. 


New Volumes in the “T.E.S.” SHAKESPEARE. 15. 9d. each 


No. 25. -MAGBETH. No. 63. MERCHANT OF VENICE. No. 69. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
No. 84. JULIUS C/ESAR. 


New Volumes in GUY BOAS'S “COMPARATIVE POETS.” 1s. 9d. each 
No. 62. SHELLEY AND KEATS. No. 71. GRAY, COLLINS, GOLDSMITH, AND COWPER. 


READY SHORTLY 


A NEW VERSE ANTHOLOGY by DR. RICHARD WILSON 


PATTERN POETRY. Part I. Is. ба. Part II. 15. 9d. 
Standard and Modern Verse arranged on a New Plan with Literary Exercises on each Poem. Part III in 
Preparation. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, 
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The 


“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” Series 


THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 


Section I—ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c, 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Кіснакр Wilson, B.A., D.Lit. A Graduated Four 
Years Course, leading up to a General School and Matriculation Examinations. Part I, 
15. 6d. Part II, 1s. 6d. Part ПІ, 1s. 9d. Part 1V, 2s. 


No. 5 OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. By J. Н. G. Grattan and P. GuRREY. Experimental English Gram- 
mar for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. 6d. 
No.47.  TAYLOR'S “ WORDS AND PLAGES." Edited by BEATRICE SAXON SNELL, М.А. Abridged, 
revised, and annotated. Price 15. 94. 
, А А 
No. 50. PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. By Кісплко WiLsos, B.A., D.Lit. Price 15. 9d. 
Section II —JUNIOR LITERATURE. Section III —SENIOR LITERATURE. 
16. 64. each. 1s. 94. each.. 
No. 7. THE APPROACH TO SPENCER. Prose Tales, 9-79. THE PLEASANT LAND OF ENGLAND. Бу 
followed by Extracts; Exercises. Illustrated. ооо ап Нево: 
Хо. 24. THE ТІРЕ ОҒ TIME in English Poetry. By Sir 
No. 8. THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories HENRY NEWBOLT. 
and Poetical Extracts; Exercises. Illustrated. No. 26. ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. By Sir HENRY 
" | NEWBOLT. 
No Se ТИЕ APPROACH TO AANER TANEN ETOR No. 27. THE WORLD REVEALED--ASIA. Edited by 
ales an xtracts. USTIALER; А. КІрсмАҮ, LL.B.: Travellers’ Tales. 
No. 10. THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. Prose Tales. No. 28. THE WORLD REVEALED— AUSTRALASIA. 
Extracts from the /dyl/s, and Complete Shorter Хо. 29. TREASURE ISLAND. By К. L. STEVENSON, 
Poems; Exercises. Illustrated. Exercises. 
No. 11. STORIES FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales Хо. 30. MIDWINTER. By Jonn Bucuan. Exercises. 
retold from The Earthly Paradise, with extracts Nore RICHARD H. Edited by Sir HENRY Newnott. 
E . Illust ed | Хо. 32, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'8 DREAM. Edited by 
xercises. ustrated. EVELYN SMITH, В.А. 
No. 12. FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by No. 33. HENRY IV—PART І. Edited by EvELvN SMITH, 
Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. | В.А. 
No. 13. ALICE ІМ WONDERLAND. With Bruno's Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir Н. New- 
тре Ишенер. onena andi Noles on tha BOLT. Selections from leading Prose Writers 
N ior y я from Mandeville to Johnson. 
nce No. 38. THE МАМ AND THE BOOK—SCOTT. By )онх 
No. 14. A BOOK OF ESCAPES AND HURRIED BUCHAN. 
JOURNEYS. By Jonn BucHAN. Exercises. No. 39. A SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn 
Illustrated. BAILEY. | 
Хо. 15. ANDERSON AND GRIMM. Tales arranged for 79-49. ME MARS T уок n 
Comparative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. cognate material on Robin Hood. : 
No. 16. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected. Stories. No.41. THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by 
Illustrated. Exercises. hi ENG BisHoP. A guide to thc English novel. 
2 ; Хо.42. Т ENGLISH STORY IN VERSE. Edited by 
Xo. 17. BOYS AND ат OF FIOTION, Ton an Pung donor Sany Poms 
\ agg : "o zl S LA No. 43. THE WORLD REVEALED — SOUTHERN 
Doone. Exercises. AFRICA. 
No. 18. KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Andromeda, and No. 44. THE WORLD REVEALED — NORTHERN 
Poems by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and AFRICA. 
Pronouncing List. No. 45. TENNYSON AND BROWNING. Contrasted by 
" Guy Boas, М.А. 
No. 19. THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES. Siegfried, Е | 
Lohengrin, and Undine. Illustrated. No. 46. 2.2. IN LITERATURE. By Sir H. New- 
Хо. 20. PATTERN PLAYS. А Book of Plays апа Play- No. 48. A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. By Dr. A. 
Making by E. C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. CoMPTON RICKETT. ' 
No. 21. DAVID COPPERFIELD'8 BOYHOOD. Arranged Коки EPE TORTEN CE RATORE Утово ООР 
to таке a complete Story. Exercises and — No. 51, WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted 
i by Guy Boas, М.А. 
Хо. 22. SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked Хо. 52. THE PATH OF THE KING. By Jonn Bucuan. 


together to make a complete Story. Exercises. 


Exercises. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


The General Strike. 

The National Union of Teachers, like other national 
organizations whose Executives are composed of repre- 
sentatives living in widely distant parts of the country, 
has been ''held ир” by the General Strike. Since 
the Easter Conference there has been only one meeting 
of the Executive, and that was called for the considera- 
tion of special private business. The general business 
of the Union, calling for Executive decisions, has been 
accumulating rapidly and, at the time of writing these 
notes, has assumed formidable proportions. Тһе 
Union's chief officials, however, have been “ carrying 
on," and so the routine work of the office has not suffered. 
The lack of the ordinary postal facilities, together with 
the enforced cessation of association meetings, reduced 
correspondence to a minimum, so that it was possible 
to run the office on a reduced staff of clerks, and thus ease 
the strain of their daily travel to and from the office. 
The first two weeks of May, 1926, will long be remem- 
bered by members of the Executive as a period during 
which they were cut off from the centre and from any 
participation in the affairs of the Union. They are to-be 
congratulated on the ability and sterling qualities of the 
permanent officials whose devotion to duty kept things 
going in spite of great difficulties. 


Care of the Children. 

At the one special meeting which was held on 30th 
April and Ist May, the Executive, in anticipation of 
the impending trouble, considered the feeding of school 
children, and directed that a circular letter be sent to 
every local association calling attention to the need 
of keeping the local education authority for the district 
fully alive to its obligation in this matter. Further, there 
15 evidence that teachers all over the country are anxious 
for the welfare of the miners' children. Already letters 
have been received from local associations of the Union 
indicating the willingness, nay, the anxiety, of teachers 
to subscribe to a fund for feeding the children in the 
event of a prolongation of the strike in the coalfields. 
Also, it is suggested that the Executive should make a 
grant from Union funds for the purpose. This suggestion 
will certainly be considered by the Executive at an 
carly date—probably before these notes appear in print. 
The Union has always been anxious to safeguard the 
welfare of children, and happily it is in a position to help 
if help be needed. 


London and the Strike. 

The education officer of the London Gounty Council 
is to be congratulated on the manner in which the 
London schools were kept going during the strike period. 
Many London teachers have to travel great distances to 
get to their schools, and the journeys are off the routes 
to and from the centre. To meet the need Mr. Gater 
organized a service of motor cars, and where even motor 
cars were unable to cope with the difficulty teachers 
were provided with beds and bedding and slept in the 
schools. The children were wonderful. Attendance in 
many schools was better than usual. The contention of 
the National Union that an educated community is an 
orderly and self-controlled community is now estab- 
lished as a fact. Тһе seeds of the recent wonderful 
exhibition of self-control by the British people were 


sown in the schools. Let me illustrate: At a school 
situated in a poor district of London it happened early 
on in the strike that at the morning assembly hour no 
teacher had been able to reach the school. When the 
teachers arrived they found the boys already in their 
classrooms getting on with their work. The ''prefects" 
—boys of 14 and under—had assembled the school, 
conducted prayers, and started the classes on the work 
of the day ! 


The New Code. 

One of the first bits of work to be tackled by the 
Education Committee of the Union will be a close 
examination of the Code in its new form. The Board 
claims that the absence of minute directions will allow 
of greater freedom of action by local authorities— 
“The Board intend to adopt a different spirit” in 
applying the regulations. For manifestations of that 
spirit we must “ Wait and See." The Education Com- 
mittee and the Executive will consider very carefully 
those provisions of the Code likely to affect the quality 
and sufficiency of the teaching staff. In the future it 
appears the staff is not to be considered mainly in its 
relation to the needs of the individual school, but in its 
relation to the area of the local authority—"' The 
Authority must maintain an approved establishment of 
suitable teachers for their area and must satisfy the 
Board, if required, as to its distribution." In view of the 
Board's recent criticism of authorities employing large 
numbers of fully qualified teachers the words “© suitable 
teachers for their area " are rather disquieting. They 
become the more disquieting when it is found that the 
“monitor " and the “ occasional teacher " figure pro- 
minently in the new schedules. It also appears that 
clergymen may now be recognized as ''occasional 
teachers,” and quite naturally the Executive may regard 
this innovation as preliminary to a change in the law 
with regard to religious instruction in the elementary 
schools. Many other points will undoubtedly come up for 
discussion, and in due course the Union's attitude to the 
changes will be made known to the Board. 


Other Matters. 

As a tribute to the work of the late Mr. C. W. Crook 
in connection with superannuation, the Executive has 
asked local associations of the Union to contribute to a 
fund as an expression of their thanks for the work he 
carried to so successful an issue. ... The Executive is 
considering the advisability or otherwise of forming 


area associations of secondary school teachers as. 


integral parts of the Union's organization. ... The 
thanks of the German teachers have been expressed for 
the Union's kindness and hospitality to the German 
delegates to the recent conference at Portsmouth. 


GERMAN UNSEEN TRANSLATION : E. K. Bennett. (Cambridge 
University Press. 55.) 

The ninety extracts in this book, mostly prose, from German 
authors are very well chosen. There is considerable variety in 
stvle, vocabulary, and subject-matter, poets and  novelists, 
historians and philosophers being represented. The passages, 
except for ten. are all by well-known authors who wrote after 
1750, and are interesting for their subject-matter. The book is 
attractively printed in Gothic script. It is intended for advanced 
students. J. S. H. 
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New HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Introduction and Notes by H. N. HUDSON, LL.D. Edited and revised for school use 
by E. C. Brack, LL.D. (Glasgow), and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 


THE PLAYS 


As You Like It 
Coriolanus 

Hamlet 

Henry the Fourth, Part I 
Henry the Fourth, Part II 
Henry the Fifth 

Julius Cesar 


Each volume 2s. 6d. 


IHE PLAYS 


Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Richard the Second 

Richard the Third 

Romeo and Juliet 

Tempest 


King John Twelfth Night 
King Lear 
Macbeth Henry the Eighth* 


Othello* 
Antony and Cleopatra* Winter's Tale* 


Cymbeline* 


* AT PRESENT AVAIL‘BLE IN THE ORIGINAL EDITION ONLY. 


THE EDITORIAL MATTER 


The editorial matter is the work of recognized Shakespearean scholars, and is designed with the single 
aim of rendering more free and unrestrained the student's intercourse with the poet. The edition is based, 
so far as is possible, on the Quartos and Folios. The notes are placed at the foot of the page to which 
they refer. | 


Bound in blue cloth, small, light, and flexible, the edition is one that it is a pleasure to handle. 


THE APPEAL 


Session by session THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE becomes more and more widely recognized 
as a standard edition for use in Upper Forms preparing for the usual School Examinations. The scholarly 
character of the editorial matter, the limitation of the notes and variant readings to those essential to a 
fuller understanding of the text, and their easily accessible position, render the edition a favourite with 
teachers. For the pupil the appeal lies primarily in the attractive appearance of the plays, which make 
the edition worthy of a place on his bookshelf when school days are a thing of the past. 


A Prospectus of THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE will be forwarded on application 
Copies of the plays are sent on approval for the examination of teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7, QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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of the “ Code." 

The latest issue of the “ Code," to retain a name 
made familiar by sixty years' use, but which has no 
other justification than its age to commend it, is the 
“ smallest ever." Its exiguous limits of ten pages is 
is striking contrast to its immediate predecessors; and 
no one who looked at the real “ codes " of the early 
"6075 could believe that this diminutive specimen was 
a scion of the same lineage. But it is. It is a true 
descendant of those minutes of the old’ Committee of 
Council on Education which take us back to the late 
305 of the nineteenth century. Still, the name 


“ Code" might very well have been allowed to pass. 


into desuetude. For eight years now it has taken its 
place among that numerous progeny of Grant Regula- 
tions which are born annually as Statutory Rules and 
Orders. ''Grant Regulations, No. 8” has been its 
official designation long enough now to oust the older 
name. However, seeing that the 1921 Act (5.171(20)) 
defines the Education Code as “ the Code of Minutes. of 
the Board of Education for the time being in force with 


respect to public elementary schools," some document: 


must necessarily be issued bearing the label, even though 
it tells an untruth about itself. Its articles are certainly 
no longer '' minutes." 


Тһе first “ Code" which really was а Code, was 
issued in 1860. Till then the various minutes and 
regulations had been issued from time to time as Par- 
liamentary papers. No. 158 of 1855, for instance, or 
No. 192 of 1858, purported to be abstracts of the minutes 
then in force, or “ collections of the minutes of the 
Privy Council on Education.” Paper 252 of 1860 was 
a “ copy of minutes and regulations, reduced into the 
form of a Gode," and the 254th of its articles promised 
а revised issue every January, “ with a Schedule 
annexed showing separated (a) all articles cancelled or 
modified in the past year; (b) all new articles." The 
Revised Code of 1862 reduced the number of articles to 
137. Revisions were made, very slight in some years, 
till 1871, when the first “ New" Code came into existence. 
Another “ New " Code marked 1900; 1904 saw a sim- 
plification, and from then till 1909, and in 1912 there 
was not much further change in form. In 1910 and 1911, 
and from 1911-1918 no fresh Codes were published, but 
separate amending regulations were made. These were 


incorporated in the 1919 reprint of 1912 and issued as ` 


the Provisional Code of 1919, which was really the first 
edition of Grant Regulations, No. 8. '' Provisional "' 
the Code has been till now. | | 


Circular 1375 on the '' Revision of the Code, 1926,” 
says: ''In the past the regulations, while technically 
conditions of grant enforceable by the Board, have not 


been drafted in legal language and have contained much © 
explanatory matter intended not as enforceable con- . 


ditions, but as indications of the Board's views for the 
guidance of Authorities." The apparently more rigid 
language of the new version “ will be found, on examina- 
tion, to give Authorities a wider field for the exercise 
of their discretion, and the language of the Regulations 


"ENDS BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 
Grant Regulations, No. 8 (1926), The Evolution 
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must not be taken as any indication that the Board 


intend to adopt a different spirit in applying .them. 


The Board's views on educational policy can be expressed 


in more convenient ways than by inclusion in statutory 
regulations governing the payment of grant.” 


The present “ Code ” differs from its predecessors 
in some important points. (1) The chapter on the 
Curriculum is gone—the Board thinks there is “по 
sufficient reason for retaining a list (of additional s 
jects) which derives its authority from general agree- 


ment rather than from any exercise of the Board's 


statutory powers. The Curriculum will remain subject 
to the general approval of the Board, but detailed com- 


ment will be confined to the volume. of “ Suggestions : 


for Teachers and Others." (2) Gone too are the detailed 


‘conditions for the minimum staffing of schools. Article 11 
lays it down simply that ‘‘ The Authority must maintain . 


an approved establishment of suitable teachers for their 
area and must satisfy the Board, if required, as to its 
distribution." This departure from a long historical 
usage ' was foreshadowed in Circular 1360 of the 3rd 
April, 1925 
views expressed therein as indicating a general level 
below which an Authority might reasonably be expected 


not to fall without some special justification." (3) Тһе: 


schedules to previous Codes are now reduced to three, 
the third of which is new, at least in form, and gives a 


list of regulations now repealed. No. 9, the Welsh Code, | 
is wholly repealed, and the present regulations apply 
to “ England and Wales" (not England excluding 
Wales and Monmouthshire). No. 35, the Building Regu- - 


lations of 1914 and the Amendments of 1925, are also 
no longer in being. It is left to Authorities, pending the 
report of the Committee now investigating the matter, to 
consider carefully what are the standards of building 
most suitable to their local circumstances, and they 
‘ should feel themselves free to suggest a departure from 
the Board's current practice on any point where such a 
departure appears to them desirable." (4) Schedule I 


on Recognition of Teachers, replaces the old Schedule 
I on “ Information as to Teachers," and is very much - 


shorter. The nomenclature of teachers is greatly sim- 
plified—they are either 
tificated,’’ ог“ teachers of special subjects,” t.e., domestic 
subjects and handicraft. True, the “ supplementaries ” 
are still in existence, but they share a separate schedule 
with pupil teachers, student teachers and “ individual 
persons, not having recognition under Schedule I to 
give part-time instruction in specified subjects.” 

The old Section 44, and its sub-sections, have now 


been cut down to Section 21 (a) of the present draft 
“ Code," which lays it down that “ the instruction 


must be on the premises of the school or centre unless : 


the Authority, with the approval of the Inspector, 
otherwise direct." And the schedule on “ Registration '' 
is absent. This matter is to form the subject of separate 
instructions and recommendations to, be issued to 
Authorities ; ; but since Article 9, under '' general require- 


ments '' provides for the keeping of “ such registers and , 
records as the Board may require," it would have · 
appeared more convenient to have them in the “ Code ” - 


itself rather than in a separate document. 


‚ and the Board will be guided by the . 


“ Certificated” or “ Uncer- . 
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UARRAP'S EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


To Teachers of 
EN GLISH, MATHEMATICS, and HISTORY 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 

For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. 

Ву F. H. PRITCHARD. Crown 8уо, 224 pages, 2s. За. 

Similar to English Extracts and Exercises, but on slightly easier 

lines. It contains all the features that have made the author's other 
books so acceptable. 


PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By J. К. MoRGAN. Crown 8vo, 204 pages, 2s. 
pectus on application. 

This book sets forth the fundamental principles of English grammar 
іп simple language for young pupils. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH Без 


Бу E. E. REYNOLDS. ages, sewed, 8а. 

hese tests should prove 2. le for pupils of the average age of 
13. They are progressive, and will provide practice in the use of 
English to supplement tbe usual class-books 


INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH TESTS 

By E. E. RevNoLps. 64 pages, sewed, 8d. 
niform with Junior English Tests, but designed for the use of 
students up to Matriculation standard. 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN JUNIOR ENGLISH 
By RicHARD L. SaNpWICK. Crown 8vo, 124 pages, 
limp cloth, 18. 

These exercises are to supplement the regular English text-book 
used by pupils of from 12 to 14. Very few text-books contain sufhcient 
practice material, and this book will save both teacher and pupil 
much time in copying out such exercises. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS 
In Four Books. Edited by C. J. Harr. Book I, 
128 pages, limp cloth, 18. 3d. Book II, 128 pages, 
limp cloth, 1s. 3d. Book III, 160 pages, limp cloth, 
15. 64. Book IV, 160 pages, limp cloth, 15. 6d. 


An attractive and carefully graded four-years' course covering the 
whole field of English poetry. Every poem included has been found to 
Stand the test of experience in the classroom, and to have a definite 
attraction for children. This course is particularly suitable for Second- 
ary and Central Schools. 


A YEAR'S WORK IN TECHNICAL ENGLISH 
By Jonn HI tu, B.A., Principal of the Islington Dav 
Continuation School, and J. W. Marriott, Author 
of 4 Year's Work in English. Crown 8vo, 136 
pages, 2s. 

А comprehensive and practical course in English for use in Technical 
Institutes, Pol D Evening Schools, Works Schools, and Day 


Continuation Schools. The exercises have been graded to suit the 
widely varying abilities of the students. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 


Pros- 


Ву R. ScHoRLING, J. К. CLARK, and Н. W. CARTER, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, 256 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Answers, 4s. 6d. 
An introductory coursein Algebra and Geometry for lower and middle 
forms. Prospectus on application. 
GEOMETRY 
For Secondary Schools. By J.C. Pincock, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 320 pages, 3s. 6d. Also in 
Two Parts, 2s. each. Prospectus on application. 
This book covers the requirements for Matriculation. 
HARRAP'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 
New and Enlarged Edition. By WiLLIAM FARQUHARSON, 
М.А. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, with Answers, 35. Also 
without Answers, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Also with 


Readings from the Great Historians 


Edited by К. L. Mackie, М.А. 


New VOLUMES 


EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY TO THE 
FALL OF ROME 

Selected and Edited by ALEX. DurHiEe, M.A. Crown 

8vo, 400 pages, 4s. 6d. | 


VI. EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1914 
Selected and Edited by D. M. KETELBEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 440 pages, 4s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. 


Vol. 


o_o 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Vol I. 
TIMES TO 1603 


Selected and Edited by C. B. МАСКІЕ, M.A., and J. W. 


OLIVER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 3s. 
Vol. 


С ре 


TEENTH CENTURY (1603-1714) 
Selected and Edited by J. W. WILLIAMS, M.A. Crown 
8уо, 316 pages, 3s. 6d. 


ПІ. BRITISH HISTORY (1714-1856) 
Selected and Edited by R. ld МАСКІЕ, М.А. Crown 
8vo, 284 pages, 3s. 


V. EUROPEAN HISTORY FROM THE FALL 
OF ROME TO 1789 

Selected and Edited by D. M. Кетегвеү, М.А. 

Crown 8vo, 440 pages, 5s. 


Vol. 


pmi 


Vo 


— 


PLOETZ' MANUAL OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY . 


[Just Ready]. 


Revised and Enlarged to 1924 by H. E. BARNES, 


Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 1864 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 


The New Readers' Shakespeare 


Edited by С. B. Harrison, M.A., author of Shakespeare's 
Fellows, The Story of Elizabethan Drama, Editor of The 
Bodley Head Quartos, апа Е. Н. PrircHarp, Editor of 
English Extracts and Exercises, etc. 

“Тһе New Readers’ Shakespeare " is edited on quite original lines. The 
text has been illuminated with helpful stage directions in the manner of the 
prea modern dramatists. Each volume includes а set of suggestive questions 
or the use of teachers and others who wish to study the plays more critically, 


and also a Glossary of difhcult words and phrases. Size 6{ by 4] inches. 
Cloth boards, 15. 6d. net each. School Edition, limp cloth, Is. each. 


New VOLUMES 


Coriolanus Hamlet 
Henry the Fourth, Part I 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The Winter's Tale 
Much Ado About ae 


As You Like It Henry the Fifth 
Macbeth Julius Caesar 
Richard the ' Twelfth Night 
A Midsummer Night's › Dream. The Tempest 
The Merchant King Lear 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to | 


G 
8 СЕОКСЕ С. HARRAP AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 
39-41, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, Ұ.С. 2 


П. BRITISH HISTORY IN THE SEVEN- 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
The Teachers Council. 


Owing to the industrial turmoil and consequent 


difficulties of transit the Council was prevented from 
meeting last month. The same causes brought a tem- 
porary falling off in the number of applications for admis- 
sion to the Register. Students in Training Colleges are 
beginning to enrol on the List of Associate Teachers, and 
it is hoped that this will become a general practice. 


The College of Preceptors. 

At the meeting of the College Council, held on Wednes- 
day, May 19th, Mr. R. F. Charles presided, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Sir Philip Magnus. А cordial 
welcome was offered to Sir Charles Oman, M.P., who 
attended for the first time since his recent election to the 
Council. It was announced that Mr. Herbert Ward, 
M.A., C.B.E., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Training of 
Teachers, had consented to accept the office of Dean in 
succession to the late Mr: W. G. Rushbrooke. Mr. Ward 
will retire from the Board of Education in September 
next, and until then the duties of Dean will be carried 
on by Mr. Frank Roscoe, who has been acting in a tem- 
porary capacity since Mr. Rushbrooke's death. Mr. 
Ward is a former Classical Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and holder of the Chancellor's Medal for an 
English Essay. He was Resident and House Tutor at 
Borough Road Training College before being appointed 
Н.М. Inspector оё Schools in 1895. 

Mr. А. А. Somerville, M.P., has been elected a Vice- 
President of the College. 


English Folk Dance Society. 

There will be held at the Scala Theatre, Charlotte 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, on June 2, 3, 4 and 5 
at 8-30 p.m., a Festival of Folk Song and Dance, in aid 
of the Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund. А matinée will be 
held on Saturday, June 5th, at 2-30 p.m. Prices range 
from 1s. 6d. to 106. 6d. and all seats are reserved. Tickets 
may be obtained from the Box Office of the Theatre 
or from the usual agents, but not from the offices of the 
Society. Тһе programmes are extremely attractive, 
including Morris, Sword and Country dances, with a 
Traditional Sword Dance team from Yorkshire. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. | 

Mr. Everard J. Haynes, Secretary, Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, asks us to call special attention to 
the fact that, except in very special cases, a head master's 
certificate will not be accepted as a qualification for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A. after the Ist October, 
1927, and no one will be registered as a Probationer unless 
that person has passed one of the recognized examina- 
tions in the required subjects. A list of the examina- 
tions recognized may be obtained free at the R.I.B.A. 


World Association for Adult Education. 

. We are asked to say that the address of this 
Association is now 16, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
(Telephone : Museum 0867.) 


' The London Association of Old Scholars’ Clubs 
recently formed exists to encourage old scholars’ clubs 
for both boys and girls in every sort of school in London, 
irrespective of educational and social distinctions. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


Contracts of Employment. 


There are some elementary principles concerning 
contracts of employment which it is always well to bear 
in mind. In the first place, like any other contract, a 
teacher’s service in any kind of school arises from the 
acceptance of an offer, and the offer in the majority 
of cases comes from the applicant and not from the 
Authority or other governing body. An advertisement 
of a vacant post is not an “ offer ” for then the post would 
be filled by the first person who should accept it. The 
advertisement is merely an invitation to make offers 
just as is an announcement of the sale of goods by 
tender or auction. Nothing can result until an offer to 
undertake the duties of the post has been accepted. 


Though it makes no essential difference in the result 
who is offerer, and who accepter: though in other 
words it does not matter whether the candidate says: 
“ I offer to teach in such and such terms ” and the em- 
ploying body says: “ We accept you " ; or the employer 
says “We offer you the post" and the teacher says 
“ Т accept it" ; it is essential that an offer and accept- 
ance in one form or the other should be there, or no con- 
tract will have been made. But just as an offer must 
be communicated so must the acceptance. Mental ог 
uncommunicated assent is not sufficient. In Powell 
v. Lee (1908), 99 L.T. 284, the plaintiff was a candidate 
for the head mastership of a school. The managers, 
with whom the appointment lay, passed a resolution 
selecting Powell for the post. 


Uncommunicated Acceptance. 


One of the managers (who was not the authorized 
agent of the others) informed the plaintiff of what had 
occurred, but he received no other intimation. Sub- 
sequently the resolution to employ him was rescinded 
and the Court held that in the absence of an authorized 
communication from the whole body of managers 
there was no contract completed, and therefore no 
breach of one. Had the acceptance been communicated 
by word of mouth at the time of the interview, that, it is 
submitted, would have sufficed. Гог it is a mistake to 


suppose that writing is legally necessary in such a case . 


(unless it be one of those contracts “ not to be performed 
within one year from the making thereof ''). 


Though writing is not necessary for the legal efficacy of 
the contract, it is certainly desirable. And now under 
the Board's regulations governing grant and pension, a 
contract would not be recognized for these purposes 
without it. Article 17 of the new Code, for instance, lays 
down that '' Teachers other than occasional teachers 
must be employed under written agreements, or in the 
case of teachers appointed by the Authority, either 
under written agreements or under a minute of the 
Authority." Still, that is a rule which affects the relation 
of the parties to a third, and does not affect the principle 
here referred to-—that the two elements of a valid con- 
tract can be provided effectively by word of mouth. 
And be it noted in conclusion the other party to the 
contract is the "Authority "--and an Education Com- 
mittee is not an "Authority." А Committee as such 
can neither sue nor be sued. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, EDUCATION 
AND TEACHING PRACTICE 


Dy. Cyril Burt, M.A. 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 


This book approaches the problem of the young 
criminal as a study in child psychology. ‘Though based 
upon exact scientific investigation, it is written in simple 
and non-technical language. 

'" [t is to be hoped that this book will have a wide 
circulation, for it is most attractive.’’—BriTISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL. 

17s. 6d. net. 


Sır John Adams, M.A. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
TIONAL PRACTICE 


A survey of the many recent changes that have taken 
place in educational practice. 
"А standard work for many years tocome.’’— TEACHERS’ 
WORLD. 
68. net. 


Prof. f. J. Findlay, М.А. 


THE FOUNDATIONS ОЕ EDUCATION 
Vol I. THE AIMS AND ORGANIZATION ОЕ 
EDUCATION 
Тһе outcome of the author's long experience as a lecturer 
and teacher. Containing a comprehensive survey of the 
subject. 
88. 6d. net. 


James Fairgrieve, M. A. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL 


This volume is the outcome of some thirty years’ 
experience of geography in many types of elementary 
and secondary schools in Great Britain. Тһе aim is both 
philosophical and practical. 


Dr. Ida Saxby, D.Sc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE THINKER 


This book is intended primarily for students who are 
intending to teach in secondary schools and colleges. It 
deals with the psychology of thinking in the light of our 
present knowledge of the unconscious. 


7s. 6d. net. 


. 78. 64. net. 


IN EDUCA- . 


Frederick J. Glass, A.M.C. 


DESIGN AND COMPOSITION IN LINE, 
FORM, AND MASS 


This volume stresses more particularly the ssthetic 
or intellectual and emotional basis in the instruction and 
practice of the Arts and Crafts. Just ready. Illustrated. 

“Chis is an invaluable text-book for students of art.” 
—ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAL. 

10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. f. Hubert Jagger, M.A. 


MODERN ENGLISH 

This book describes the main features of contemporary 
English. 

It has been written principally for the use of t2achers 
and students in Training Colleges. 


"An eminently fresh and interesting treatment.’’— 


TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
58. net. 


John Brown, M.A., B.Sc. 


TEACHING SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS 

“ It is a good deal to say of a book about school science 
that it was called for, but it may be said in the present 
instance, and the book may be cordially recommended 
to the attention of Science teachers.’’"—THE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. [da Saxby, D.Sc. 


THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOUR. 
A Psychological Study. 

A practical presentation of class-room psychology 
written for teachers and students in training. 

“А sound and clear exposition. — MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 


Пу. Rudolph Pintner 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING. 
Method and Results. 

A simple account of intelligence testing and the results 
which have so far been achieved by the testing move- 
ment. А sane, sensible book. 


6s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


NORTHUMBERLAND STANDARDIZED TESTS 
1925 Series 


An entirely new comprehensive series for use in all types of Schools. 
Prepared by CYRIL BURT, M.A., D.Sc., Psychologist to the London County Council. 


Arithmetic 
English 


Test I. 
Test IT. 


8 pp. 3d. 
2 рр. ва. 


'Test III. 
Manual of Instructions 


General Intelligence 16 pp. 4d. 
32 pp. 18. 


А complete Specimen Set of the above Tests will be sent post free for a remittance of 1/3. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS Ltd.,10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


London University. 


On behalf of the University Graduates Associatiorf 


a letter, signed by Dr. Graham Little, M.P., Canon 
J. A. Douglas, and Mr. T. Hynes, the hon. secretary, 
has been addressed to London graduates, urging them 
to make a strong, protest against the proposed Bill 
setting up a Statutory Commission to carry out the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee's 
Report on the reform of the University. The Committee's 
proposals are severely criticized. The present Senate, it 
is pointed out, is roughly divided into three parts, 
and the policy of the University is under the control 
of its graduates and teachers, who, acting together, 
enjoy a permanent majority on the governing body. 
The proposed new Senate would have a majority 
“ representative of academic and scholastic interests 
rather than of the special interests of graduates." It 
is this body which would elect the ' Council" who 
would have supreme power in finance and policy, and 
the only certain representative of the graduates on it 
would be the Chairman of Convocation. 


The Strike and Examinees. 


· Тһе dates of all examinations at Oxford, except 
Responsions and Diploma examinations, have been post- 
poned to a week later, and the required period of residence 
reduced from 42 to 30 days. This arrangement has been 
decided on by the Council in view of the interruption 
caused by the strike of last month. Other examining 
bodies have, in many cases, adopted a similar course. 
In one case, we are credibly informed, a professional 
examination, the date of which fell during the “ Grey 
Ten Days," was held for such candidates as could reach 
London for the purpose.’ These were put upon their 
honour not to divulge any examination paper secrets 
{ог the benefit of such other candidates from the pro- 
vinces who will have an examination later. 


Agricultural Scholarships. 


_ The number of scholarships awarded by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to children of agricultural workers are 
(the figures were given by Mr. Guinness in reply to 
questions in Parliament): Class I, 38; average cost, 
£686. Class II, 45; average cost, £373; Class III, 
395; average cost, £94. The cost in the first two classes 
includes tuition, examination and maintenance ; in the 
third, tuition, board, residence and laundry, clothes, 
books, travelling and pocket money. 


University Statistics. 


According to the Report of the University Gant 
Committee recently published there are 41,794 full-time 
students and 14,128 (3,370 women) part-time students in 
University institutions in Great Britain. The full-time 
figures include 1,351 students from foreign countries, 
and 2,460 from outside the British Isles but within the 
Empire. The total income of Universities and University 
Colleges in Great Britain (excluding Oxford and 
Cambridge) is £3,635,819. This includes £492,120 from 
Local Authorities’ Grants and £1,305,774 from Par- 
liamentary Grants. ~- 


Wireless Programmes for. Schools. 


* Down to the middle of July the British Broadcasting 
Company are transmitting from London, Daventry, 
main and relay stations a programme of items for schools. 
On Mondays, Mr. E. K. Robinson speaks on '' Reptiles 
and their Allies." On Tuesdays, Mr. Cyril Winn, H.M.I., 
and Sir Walford Davies on “ Elementary Music and 
Musical Appreciation." Wednesdays, Sir Stanley 
Leathes on “ Citizenship." Thursdays, Mr. J. C. Stobart 
and Mary Somerville on “ Shakespeare's Heroines.” On 
Fridays (at 3-20 p.m.) Mr. E. M. Stephan, Lecturer 
on Phonetics at the Institut Francais, speaks оп 
“ Elementary French." The other talks are given from 
3-15 till 3-45 p.m. From 3-45—4-45 there are schoo] 
concerts by the People’s Concert Society. 


The Foundling Hospital. 


The Trustees of the Bedford Harpur Trust have given 
notice to the London County Council that they do not 
wish their estate to be included in the town planning 
scheme for the Foundling Hospital site. The Trustees, 
however, point out that the notice has not been given in a 
spirit of hostility, but since the scheme involves a large 
part of their estate, they wish to safeguard the interests 
of the Trust till the effect of the scheme is more definitely 
determined. 


A Rockefeller Gift. 


St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School has received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation a gift of /15,000 
towards the cost of new laboratories for students. Till 
now the old Army huts have been used for laboratory 
purposes, and the question of providing a permanent 
building has exercised the authorities for some time. 
А sum of {15,000 had already been put by for the 
purpose, but building could not begin till a further sum 
was assured. The Rockefeller gift will enable a start 
to be made at once. The laboratories will be within the 
hospital and accessible from the wards. 


Jane Austen's School. 


The Council of the Abbcy School, Reading, are appeal- 
ing for a sum of £10,000 to form a capital sum which will 
render the position of the school secure. It was estab- 
lished as а public school for girls “ for the promotion 
of sound education upon a basis of definite Church of 
England teaching,” and it has, therefore, been compelled 
to forego the help of Government grants, though it is 
on the list of efficient secondary schools recognized by 
the Board of Education. The school has been carried 
on at an annualloss. Mr. Harold O. Davies, of Fieldside, 
Blewbury, Didcot, is the hon. organizing secretary of 
the appeal, and subscriptions may be sent to him. The 
original “* Abbey School” in the Reading Abbey Gateway 
had Jane Austen amongst its pupils in 1786. 


Oxford Fellowships. 


Professor W. S. Holdsworth, D.C.L., K.C., Vinerian 
Professor of English Law, and Professor William. 
Somerville, M.A., D.Sc., Sibthorpian Professor of Rural 
Economy, have been elected to Honorary Fellowships 
at St. John's College, Oxford. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 
Important Works by Dr. P. B. Ballard 


GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


“ This book embodies the clearest and most practical 
presentation of the subject yet offered." — THE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

“ Clear, lively, humorous, and convincing.” —ABERDEEN 
JOURNAL. 6s. net. 


Specimen set of Tests, 18. 3d. post free. 


THE NEW EXAMINER 


“the book as a whole, is one which every teacher 
should possess and read.’’—THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT, 

"An invaluable book. Everybody should buy it at 
once.’’—-EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 
68. net. 


Specimen set of Tests, 18. 3d. post free. 


MENTAL TESTS 


‘Teachers should read this book, for it is uniquely 
offered to them by an inspector that they may be better 
provided with weapons against himseli."—'lHE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMNT. 68. net. 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL 


“ Dr. Ballard's new book deserves to be taken as a 
text-book into all training colleges and places where 
people are initiated into the art of handling other people." 
—TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 6s. net. 


Special Prospectus, containing full particulars of separate Tests, post free. 


TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE 


A detailed consideration of the best modern methods of teaching English, with chapters on the 


making of speakers, writers, and critics. 


4s. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Ballard brings to his task a freshness of outlook, a kindly wisdom which offers some invaluable and con- 


structive criticism.’’—-ELUCATION, 


HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. By M. B. SYNGE. 48. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. By ALBERT MALET. With 
many illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By F. R. 
Worts, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
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M.A. 3s. 64, 


MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 
By O. H. Cocks and E. P. GLOVER. 3s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS. Ву F. Ѕлмоом, М.А. 
36. 6d. 


A FOUNDATION COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. By 
J. W. DopcsoN and J. ALAN Murray. 6s. 6d. 
FOUNDATIONS OF ENGINEERING. By W. H. 
SPIKES, B.A. 3s. 64. 


CHEMISTRY FROM THE INDUSTRIAL STAND- 
POINT. By P.C. L. Тнокме, М.А. 


APPLIED BOTANY. By С. 5. M. Е1115, М.А. 38. 6d. 


PURE MATHEMATICS FOR ENGINEERS. By 
S. B. Gates, В.А. In two parts. Each 3s. 6d. 
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The Pro-Chancellor of Leeds. 

Mr. E. G. Arnold, Pro-Chancellor of Leeds University, 
who is 61, has tendered his resignation on the ground of 
advancing age. At a special meeting of the Council 
and Court of the University, Colonel C. H. Tetley, M.A. 
(Cambridge) was elected to succeed Mr. Arnold. 


Bequests for Oriental Learning. 

Professor Edward Granville Braine, M.B., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Arabic in the University, 
who died last January, has left estate of gross value 
£166,167 ; net personalty, £162,811. Pembroke College 
has received a bequest of £2,000 to be applied for the 
furtherance of sound learning and scholarship in Oriental 
languages, especially Arabic, Persian and Turkish. The 
University also receives £2,000 for the promotion of the 
study of languages, history and religions of the Middle 
East, preferably by the purchase of books for the 
University Library or by means of grants and endow- 
ments for the publication of texts, translations, or books. 


A Pension Scheme. 

The Board of Education has issued a draft scheme, 
framed after consultation vh the associations in- 
terested, for applying the provisions of Part II of the 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1925, to teachers in 
schools not aided by the Board's grants. The scheme 
will be laid before each House of Parliament if the Board 
receive intimation that it is likely to be adopted by 
enough schools to justify that course. 


The ‘“ Vile Cockney Voice.” 

Mr. St. John Ervine, who has lately been combining 
dramatic with linguistic criticism, had a debate at the 
London School of Economics with Mr. Nigel Playfair 
on the pronunciation of English. The best people, he 
said, and especially the young ones, talked in a “ vile 
Cockney voice." Actors and actresses, especially the 
younger ones, were affecting the “ Oxford voice.” 
They could not ask you to dinner; they invited you to 
" dinnah." They did not say “ culture," but “ culchah."' 
*' Oh, no," was “O now” or even “ Ow, now." That 
mode of speaking had invaded the stage and the Church, 
and when one listened to a clergyman preaching, nine 
times out of ten one could not hear what he was saying ; 
and as regards the theatre, many people, instead of 
taking opera glasses with them, took ear-trumpets. 


The Board's Powers. 

Asked by Sir Frederick Rice whether the Board of 
Education had no power to intervene in the dispute 
which has arisen between the Clacton Authority and the 
parents of children shut out from their old school under 
the local reorganization scheme, Lord Eustace Percy 
said: “І do not say that they have no power, but 
primarily it is the responsibility of a local authority to 
organize the schools in the best way, in their judgment, 
for the education of the children. In this case there is a 
difference of opinion between the Local Authority and 
the parents. Such differences of opinion arise not in- 
frequently and are generally settled locally. I do not 
think it the place of the Board of Education to intervene 
or attempt to overrule the Local Authorities.” 


A School of Hairdressing. 

. In connection with the Regent Street Polytechnic 
a trade school is being opened for boys in hairdressing. 
Three years is the length of the course of instruction, 


the first two of which will be divided between general 
educational subjects and trade subjects. The third year 
will be devoted to trade subjects only. Boys must be 
14 at entry, and a fee of ten guineas a year will be 
charged. The hairdressing trade will make a grant of 
at least {50 a year for three years, and the London 
County Council will make provision in aid out of the 
next block grant. 


A Central School for Barking. 

The new Central School at Barking will accommodate 
360 boys and 360 girls. The foundation stone was laid 
by the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness, formerly vicar of 
Barking. 


The New Germany. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, writing of Germany in the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Director of the Institute of 
International Education, says that in the year 1923 
63,000 out of the 90,000 students in German Universities 
were either wholly or partly working their way. Before 
the war most of these same students would have felt 
it a disgrace to do so. 


Dr. Lilian Knowles. 

The death occurred at the end of April of Mrs. Lilian 
Knowles, Litt.D., M.A., LL.M., Professor of Economic 
History in the University of London. Dr. Knowles had 
been connected with the School of Economics since 
1904, and from 1920-24 she was Dean of the Faculty of 
Economics—the first women to occupy such an office. 


Defending the Economy Bill. 

In the course of the debate on the Third Reading of 
the Economy Bill, Mr. Lloyd George said Lord Eustace 
Percy was in charge of the children of the country— 
he was their nurse. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said they were growing too fast and always wanted 
new clothes, and suggested starving them a little. 
Mr. Churchill, in reply, said the Labour Government had 
paid for all forms of education {46,600,000 out of the 
Exchequer. The figures in the present Government's 
wicked and reactionary Estimates was /51,250,000. 
If that were reduced by the £2,700,000 representing a 
purely book-keeping transaction in respect of teachers’ 
pensions, the true figure was £48,550,000, so that the 
Government were providing (à, 000,000 more. 


The Value of the “ Bob.” 

Dr. E. M. Wyche, Senior Medical Officer of the County 
of Nottingham, states in his annual report that 
" bobbed ” and“ shingled ” hair has contributed greatly 
towards cleanliness in the heads of girls attending i 
elementary schools of Nottingham. 


+ 


Scouting and Scholarships. 

More than half the Rhodes scholars elected in the 
United States for 1926 are declared to have been Boy 
Scouts. It is also said that half of them carried on their 
studies while earning a considerable proportion of their 
expenses at college. 


The Bloomsbury Site. 

The Duke of Bedford has accepted the repurchase 
from the Government of the Bloomsbury area, which 
had been offered to the University of London. The 
negotiations and discussion over this question of the 
Bloomsbury site seem now to be finally closed. 
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COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


A STATUTORY PART OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
HANDICRAFT TEACHERS (INCORPORATED) 


THE COLLEGE 


has been established by the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers (Inc.) under the powers granted them in their 
Charter of Incorporation, and 


is prepared to grant 
CERTIFICATES ОҒ COMPETENCY 
AS TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFT 
(with Membership of the College) 


to applicants who, being Members of the Institute, have 
completed satisfactorily a course of training and have 
passed the required examinations. 


Membership of the College is in Three Grades— 


ASSOCIATE, MEMBER, AND FELLOW. 
Academical Dress may be worn by Members and Fellows. 


Syllabus of Examinations and Specimen 
Examination Paper—Post Free 6d. 


Application Forms and further particulars on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from— 


THE REGISTRAR—THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT: 
6, BAILEY STREET, TON PENTRE, RHONDDA. 
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In the Press. 


Songs from 
Shakespeare's Plays 


Collected and Edited by 
T. MASKELL HARDY. 


. This work is the result of much practical ex- 
perience and research on the part of the author 
who, as his lectures show, has devoted many 
years to the subject. 

The songs are, as far as possible, in their original 
form as used in the plays. The songs of each 
play are grouped together, and a note is added in- 
dicating how they were used, and giving generally 
the source and history of the music. 

The work will be issued in two books, each con- 
taining about eighteen songs—the vocal editions 
for the use of the children, and the pianoforte 
editions giving full accompaniment to each 
song. 


Curwen Edition 6335/6. 

Price Vocal Edition 6d. each. 
Pianoforte Edition (in the Press). 
LONDON : 

J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 


24, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Graham Wallas—Penseur.* 
Review by Dr. ROBERT JONES. 


The title that Mr. Graham Wallas has chosen for this 
book might very well stand as a description of his chief 
pre-occupation. For in his lectures and writings alike, 
he is constantly talking and thinking abovt thinking. 
But the thought with which he is so concerned is always 
purposive thought. It is doubtful whether “ Thought 
for thought's sake ” as a device upon any banner, would 
arouse in him a thrill, or evoke anything more than: 
* Well, that's quite interesting. You notice that the 
simple question ‘Who or what is Thought?’ has 
scarcely occurred to the bannerets—now what are 
bannerets exactly ?’’ But thought directed to action, 
thought applied to the business of the education, govern- 
ment and effective working of the world, this fascinates 
Mr. Wallas as a Diesel fascinates an engineer: and for 
much the same reason. He has always been intensely 
conscious of the importance, in the conduct of human 
affairs, of the energies deriving from thought, and well 
or ill directed by thought. Those who know his books, 
and especially the series ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics,” 
“ The Great Society," and “ Our Social Heritage," will 
turn to this book as one that might replace them, in 
its own branch. It does not do that, nor aim to do so. 
Mr. Wallas seems, by his Preface, to have forecasted 
some such expectation. But if he has not given us a 
summary, he has done much better—at least for those 
who have his former books on his shelves: he has 
“ extended the enquiry.” 

“ The Art of Thought," however, is a complete study 
in itself. It is a practical manual for the “ young 
thinkers ” for whom it is chiefly intended. It is a work 
of fascination and charm for any reader with either the 
pre-requisite of interest in the enquiry or of preparation 
in the material. It is full of allusions, incidents, and 
illustrative points drawn equally from reading, experience 
and contemplation. It is intensely practical in the sense 
that it will not answer for the student any single question 
of any examination, but will help him to answer all the 
questions (even the stupid ones) more intelligently. 
Best of all, it will widen the horizon of most students 
and teachers. To teachers, perhaps, it is of more value 
than to any other group. Not only does the subject, in 
its own nature, constantly impinge upon the method of 
education, but the author, being an incorrigible teacher 
(for all his geniality) is always offering material that 
every thinking teacher is seeking. He offers some 


unpleasant jolts, also ; and these perhaps do not form. 


the least useful part of this bundle of gifts. | 


(Jonathan 


“ “Тһе Art of Thought”: by Graham Wallas. 


Cape. 98. net.) 


Tue Acts: Vol. ЇЇ: by Charles Knapp, D.D. (Thomas Murby 
and Co.). 

This handv little volume gives all that can be desired for 
secondary scholars. It is up to date and has good maps, making 
the Pauline journeys intensely interesting to boys or girls as yet 
untravelled. The parallel accounts of Saul's Conversion will help 


the student to note the exact nature of Luke's information. 
R.L.G, 
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REVIEWS. 
English. 


THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH Derecrs: Helen M. Peppard. 
(Macmillan and Co. 65.) 

Much sound educational practice in dealing with normal 
children has been evolved from the patient labours of those who 
have engaged themselves in teaching children who are defective. 
And though this book is intended primarily as a guide in the 
correction of defective speech, it gives very valuable help in the 
training of normal! children in habits of correct speech. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
speech training in a general way. The fundamental part played 
by imitation in all speech training is strongly emphasized and 
there is some excellent advice for the teacher. Part II deals with 
the correction of special defects, among which are lack of 
resonance, tongue tie, lisping and stammering. The causes of 
the various defects are indicated and special drills are given for 
each difficulty. The author’s wide experience in dealing with 
speech defects has enabled her to produce a book of much value, 
and we recommend it very heartily to all who are interested in 


children’s speech. P.M.G. 
SPEECH TRAINING FOR SCOTTISH STUDENTS: W. Grant and 
Е. Н. A. Robson. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


This book has, we are sure, a far wider range of usefulness than 
its title claims. It is, indeed, one of the best expositions of speech 
training which we know. Nothing of value is omitted, and there 
is nothing too much. The principles underlying phonetic training 
are clearly set forth, and the technical terms used by phoneticians, 
so puzzling to many of us, are made clear even for the novice. 
It is often said that for a proper understanding of phonetics, a 
course of training under a competent teacher is indispensable. 
For those who cannot avail themselves of such a course, this book 
certainly offers the best substitute we know. P.M.G. 
A PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR : J. R. Morgan. (Harrap 
and Co. 2s) 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION : 
L. Marsh and G. N. Goodman. (Blackie and Sons, Ltd. 
2s. 3а.) 

Our first impulse, on looking through the first of these volumes, 
was to describe it as grammar pure and simple, but in dealing 
with grammar it is indeed difficult to preserve either of these 
qualities. Instead, therefore, of grammar pure and simple, 
perhaps we had better say grammar naked and unashamed. We 
like it none the worse for that. If we are to have grammar, let 
us be honest about it, and not try to pass it off as something else. 

The second volume contains a course of lessons in grammar and 
composition in combination. Both books will be found useful 
for pupils in the lower and middle forms of secondary schools. 

P.M.G. 

CAMBRIDGE LESSONS IN ENGLISH : George Sampson. Part II: 

Is. 10d.; Part ПІ: 2s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Anything on the teaching of English from the pen of Mr. 
Sampson is always welcome, and we are glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of this new series. If we may venture, in a few words, to 
state the purpose of these books, we should say it is to join in 
happy wedlock the elements of grammar and the art of writing. 
Through it all Mr. Sampson's personality charms the way, and 
the teacher who reads these pages will get something better than 
suggestions -һе will find fresh inspiration. We are especially 
grateful for the brief but admirable preface. P.M.G. 
THE DirEcT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH (Juniors). (Evans 

Bros. 3s. 6d.) 

This is certainly a new approach to the teaching of English, 
and, for its very novelty, it deserves consideration. It contains 
twenty-five lessons, and the aim of each, the apparatus required, 
and the method to be followed, are clearly set out. At the end 
of each lesson is a series of exercises to be worked by the pupils, 
The author recognizes that we must hear, taste, smell, feel, 
see and touch things before we can write about them ; in other 
words, at the back of language-teaching is sense training ; we 
must train children to observe accurately if they are to write 
clearly. Altogether an interesting little book. P.M.G. 
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French. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Ritchie and F. C. Roe. (Harrap. 65.) 

We unreservedly commend this volume to the notice of all 
those requiring an up-to-date book dealing with this subject, 
which “ employs special phraseology, and therefore requires 
special study." The authors rightlv stress the fact that since 
the war new conditions and modern terms in commerce call for 
special attention. The opening chapter discusses fully what is 
meant by commercial French—its utility, necessity, etc. Chapters 
II and ПІ deal with vocabulary and grammar, and the need for 
accuracy in the use of both. The succeeding ones give model 
letters which treat of circulars, agencies, enquiries, orders, 
shipping, banks, etc., and the various subjects are preceded by a 
vocabulary and phrases. A glossary in both languages completes 
Part I. In Part II the student will find ‘‘ chapter by chapter, 
the special vocabulary used in individual trades," as well as an 
appendix containing business documents and other material. 
A list of useful dictionaries is given on the last page. 

P.L.R. 
TEST PAPERS IN FRENCH: E. T. Griffiths. (Pitman. 2s.) 


The standard of French in this collection is up to that in the 
School Certificate and Matriculation. The exercises are not 


R. L. G. 


graded, and follow the plan generally adopted in the above 


examinations. P.L.R. 
FRENCH PROSES FOR EARLY STAGES : P. L. Murphy. (Harrap, 
18. 6d.) | 
А few notes on common points of grammar introduce the 105 
passages for translation, which vary in length from four to 
eighteen lines. The language used is simple and suitable for 
beginners. A satisfactory vocabulary is given. 
P.L.R. 


German. 


DEUTSCHES ExERZIEREN : S. Tindall. (Rivington. 5s.) 

This is a dull book, which we should not put into the hands of 
any child whom we wished to interest in languages. It has 
forty-five lessons of exercises and short sentences for translation 
from and into German, headed by a summary of grammar or 
syntax. For brightly written readers, preferably well illustrated, 
which can be made to appeal to the child’s imagination, there 
will always be a warm welcome. Given such a book it is surprising 
how much drill founded on the reading matter pupils will 
'' talce ” without losing interest, but for a book of this size and 
type it is difficult to conceive a purpose. J.S.H. 
GERMAN COMPOSITION FROM GERMAN MopE ts: J. P. Ivens. 

(Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 

Each of the twenty-nine lessons of this elementary German 
composition consists of a short German extract, followed by 
grammar, questions on the extract and written drill. The 
extracts are not particularly interesting and the fact that the 
grammar and exercises are printed immediately underneath, 
instead of at the back of the book, will not add to their interest. 


J.S.H. 
H. Midgley. (Dent. 


TRANSLATION FROM AND INTO GERMAN: 
2s. 3d.) 

Teachers preparing pupils for their first public examination 
will welcome this attractive little book. It contains an intro- 
duction of fifty pages, dealing with points of grammar, idiom, 
and difficulties in short paragraphs. There follow twenty-five 
sections, each consisting of a prose passage from some German 
author and an English passage for translation into German on a 
subject kindred to that of the German extract. Lastly, there are 
twenty German verse passages. Prose and verse have copious 
footnotes. J.S.H. 


HOFFMANN: DER KAMPF DER SANGER: ed. G. Waterhouse. 
(Cambridge University Press. Is. 6d.) 

The Gambridge Plain Texts have deservedly had a warm 
reception. These little volumes are pleasantly printed, tastily 
bound in a limp cover, and each preceded by a short intro- 
ductory note. It is to be hoped that there will be a large addition 
to this little library ; why not an English “ Reclam ” Series ? 
'" Der Kampf der Sanger " tells of the contest of song at the 
Wartburg about the year 1208, in Hoffmann’s most typically 
romantic manner. Wagner uses somewhat the same theme in 
** Tannhäuser.” J.S.H. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


A Junior Geometry 


Based on the various Geometry Books by Godfrey and 
Siddons. 
By А. W SIDDONS, М.А. 
and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Plane Trigonometry 
for Secondary Schools 


By CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D. 
Part I (Chapters I— XVI). Crown 8vo. 


Elementary Integral 
Calculus 


Ву С. LEWINGDON PARSONS, М.А. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Latin Prose Composition 


By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
A Library Edition with Versions. — 7s 6d net. 


The Odes of Horace 


Done into English Verse by 
HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Cambridge Readings in French 
Literature 


Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. 
With 24 plates. School edition. 55. 
(Library edition. 6s net.) 


The Psalter Shortened 
By A. G. GRENFELL, M.A. 
Fcap 4to. 35. 


. The Story of 
Elizabethan Drama 


By С. B. HARRISON, М.А. 
With 5 illustrations. Crown 8vo. School edition, 36. 
(Library edition, 5s net.) | | 


Cambridge Plain 


4s 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


Texts 
Menrysen. The Testament of Cressetd. With a note by 
А. ATTWATER. Pott 8уо. Is 3d. 
Hoffman. Der Kampf der Sanger. With a note by С. 
WATERHOUSE. Pott 8уо. 15 6d. 
Old Spanish Ballads. With a note by J. P. HOWARD. 


Pott 8vo. Is 6d. 


Berwickshire and 
Roxburghshire 


By W. S. CROCKETT, Minister of Tweedsmuir. 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 


Cambridge County Geographies. 


With 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Applied Mathematics. 


Ан INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS : by J. P. Clatworthy, B.Sc. 
Part I: Statics, pp. ix--207. Part II: Dynamics, pp. 
уїї+ 225. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 1926. 8s. 6d.) 

Although there are many books on Applied Mathematics up 
to University Intermediate standard, Mr. Clatworthy has written 
yet another, and he bases his claim to be an author on teaching 
and lecturing experience at University College, Reading—now 
our youngest English University. This claim can certainly be 
upheld, for this is a very readable book, and it deals with real 
problems in preference to the somewhat academic discussions 
which are so often to be found in works such as this. A gratifying 
feature is the large number of worked examples—chiefly taken 
from former London University examination papers—inter- 
spersed throughout the text, and the author's very pertinent 
comments thereon. 

The treatment of Simple Harmonic Motion is open to criticism 
from the point of view of helping students to understand this 
very important and rather difficult subject. Mathematically it 
may be preferable to treat it as a form of rectilinear motion, but 
it is the more difficult method of approach, and most teachers 
will prefer to adopt the useful proof dealing with the projection 
of uniform circular motion on a diameter of the auxiliary circle. 
The French system of defining a vibration as the movement of 
the point from one extreme position to the other and an 
oscillation as a complete cycle of operations is most objectionable, 
and should not have been given, as the distinction is never made 
in this country. It will prove very confusing tostudents when they 
start reading any work on physics, especially in those sections 
dealing with Sound. ' 

АП the same, Mr. Clatworthy has produced quite an efficient 
text-book. R.S.M. 

Physics. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM: by C. L. Reynolds, М.А. 
Pp. x+328. 5s. Also Part I. Pp. 198. Separately, 3s. 
(G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1926.) 

“Тһе first part of this book is intended for use іп a general 
school education. Although not written with.an eye on any par- 
ticular examination, it includes rather more than is necded for 
the various school certificates and matriculations. Тһе second 
part is intended to bring the work up to University scholarship 
standard, and it amply covers the ground of the Higher Certificate 
and the Intermediate B.Sc.” So runs the preface, and the author 
has carried out his plan in an efficient manner. All the usual 
subjects are dealt with and nothing of any importance is omitted, 
but there is little to distinguish this book from the many others 
published on Electricity and Magnetism, except that the author 
has realized that Physics did not cease with Clerk Maxwell and 
has, consequently, included some account of the work of the 
last thirty or forty years. This is decidedly an advantage. 

R.S.M. 
Engineering. 

LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS FOR THE ENGINEERING STUDENT: 
by H. Threlfall. Part I: Pp. xii4-170. 6s. net; Part II: 
Pp. viii--78. 4s. net. 1925. (London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd.) 

Mr. Threlfall, who is a lecturer in engineering at the Municipal 
College of Technology and in the Victoria University, Manchester, 
has written this book '' as an aid to teachers and students in their 
work on the experimental side of mechanical engineering," and 
it is safe to sav that both classes of readers will benefit by his 
instructions. With the exception of one important chapter— 
to be discussed later—in each volume, it is essentially a book 
for the laboratory, and this can best be illustrated by saying 
that throughout it is written in the imperative mood. The 
author's idea scems to have been to take the student into the 
laboratory, set him before a certain piece of apparatus, and say : 
“ Now do this experiment." For a certain type of student, and 
especially for one working in a laboratory where there were only а 
few demonstrators available, this might prove very acceptable, 
but it is certain that many readers would prefer a book written 
in a less dogmatic style. 

All this does not detract in any way from the value of the 
material contained in these two volumes, which respectively 
cover the ground required for the intermediate and final stages of 
“ most University courses in engineering,” and it is certain that 
any one who conscientiously worked through even a fraction of 
the experiments given would have received an excellent training 
in the correct methods of experimental work which he would 
find extremely useful throughout his life. Тһеге аге 192 
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experiments described in the first part, and 87 more advanced 
ones in Part II. They deal with all the fundamental properties 
of solids and liquids concerning which the engineer is likely to 
require knowledge, and there are sections on heat engines; 
but all mention of electricity is rigorously excluded, being left 
entirely to the electrical engineers. Such a division seems rather 
arbitrary, but it has the force of convention behind it. 

At the beginning of each volume there is a most interesting 
and valuable chapter on the determination of the physical laws 
underlying a series of experimental results. This is written in a 
style quite unlike the rest of the book, and deserves to be known 
by a much wider circle of readers than it will reach in its present 
form. It is not always an easy matter to make the best use of a 
set of experimental values, and Mr. Threlfall gives some of the 
standard methods of dealing with these in a very clear and simple 
manner. All scientists, not only engineers, are certain to appreciate 
this treatment of a somewhat difficult subject. 

The two books are well produced and illustrated, and are 
singularly free from misprints. There is, however, one rather 
bad blunder on page 96 of Part I. The directions tell the student 
to '"count the number (М) of complete (and fractions of 
complete) oscillations in T seconds." The periodic time should, 
of course, "ever be found in this way, it being much more 
accurate to time a given number of whole oscillations. That this 
is only a careless blunder is obvious, and the correct method is 
given in other places in the text, but it might well be corrected 
when a second edition is called for. R.S.M. 


Geography. 


Explorer " Geographies) : by J. Thomas, M.A. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

The distinctive feature of this series is the introductorv 
chapters on Discovery, Conquest, and Settlement. Тһе other 
chapters are on quite conventional lines. Is it impossible to 
write a geography in which the history finds its place in the 
regional treatment of the area considered? At the end of the 
book there are '' private study exercises " that are very sug- 
gestive and useful. E.Y. 


66 


Our WonLD (А Human Geography) : 
(Macmillan. 5s.) 

This book has. been specially written for use in schools and 
colleges in India, Burma and Ceylon, but has some value for 
teachers at home, as it gives special attention to these regions. 
Exactly why the book is called “ A Human Geography ” we have 
failed to discover. The first nineteen chapters deal with 
physiography, and the last thirty, dealing with theseveral regions 
of the world, do not strike a distinctively human note. At the 
same time we congratulate the author in presenting in 650 pages 
an outline that covers from '' The Earth as a Heavenly Body ” 
to “ Fossils—What they Teach us,” and so on through Animal 
and Plant Geography to accounts of each of the continents 
without being so compressed as to be dull and yet full enough 
to form a good description of the contents of the several depart- 
ments of geographical study. The book is well illustrated with 
maps, pictures, and diagrams. 


by Cameron Morrison. 


Chemistry. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY : 
and Colleges. Part I: 
Metals," pp. xiv 4-243. 
Chemistry," pp. viii4-201. 
Ltd., 1926. Price 7s. 6а.) 

This book is supposed to cover the whole of the ground in 
inorganic chemistry necessary for the School Certificate and 
Higher Certificate Examinations, and for Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 

Since students of secondary schools now have courses in 
practical chemistry, the author states that it is unnecessary to 
cumber modern text-books with tedious descriptions of apparatus 
and methods of fitting it up. Granting this, it should follow that 
any diagrams given should be accurate. If, however, a student 
were to rig up apparatus in the way shown for the distillation 
of water and for the preparation of nitric acid, there would 
probably be a disaster, since there is no outlet for expansion of 
air. In other cases, details shown are incorrect, as, for example, 
іп the Beckmann boiling-point apparatus. 

Frankly, the book appears to be written solely for examination 
purposes, and the reviewer would be sorry to have to learn his 

(Continued on page 240.) 
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By H. W. Fowler. 758. 6d. net. This book 
discusses in an entertaining way and gives 
advice on the difficulties of style, grammar, 
and pronunciation that trouble speakers and 
writers of English. It is a dictionary, 
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chemistry from it, if he desired to work up any interest and 
enthusiasm in the subject. The author seems to be obsessed 
with the idea of writing equations for every reaction, and for 
giving every possible method of preparation of a substance, 
irrespective of the importance of the method. 

- The book is not free from errors and misleading statements, 
which appear to be due either to want of care or to references 
to other books instead of to the original literature. For example, 
" substances which attract moisture but do not liquefy in the 
process (as compared with deliquescence) are said to be hygro- 
scopic 
the examples. 
neutralizing orthophosphoric acid with the theoretical amount 
of caustic soda; and yet the solution of this salt is strongly 
dlkaline. Margarine is said to be prepared by heating oils with 
hydrogen in the presence of finely divided nickel; as if this were 
the only process involved. As a practical method for deter- 
mining the molecular weight of sulphuric acid, metallic barium 
is taken and converted first into the chloride and then the 
sulphate ! Borchers’ apparatus for making sodium from sodium 
chloride is given, although it has never been used commercially. 
The action of light on the silver halides is said to give subhalides, 
although this has been known for a long time not to be the case ; 
the author would have known differently if he had been a 
member of the Chemical Society and had scanned the trans- 
actions and abstracts, as every teacher of chemistry should do. 
The discovery of carborundum is ascribed to Moissan instead of 
to Acheson, and surely Arrhenius might have been described as 
a Swedish and not as a Scandinavian chemist. Many other 
examples could be given. T.S.P. 


LECTURES ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF BIOCHEMISTRY: by H. H. 
Dale, F.R.S., J. С. Drummund, D.Sc., L. J. Henderson, 
M.D., and A. V. Hill. F.R.S. (London : University of 
London Press, Ltd. 1926. Рр. уі +313. 125. 6d. net.) 

In the summer term of 1925 three series of lectures were 
delivered in the University of London on subjects coming most 
naturally under the heading of Biochemistry. These lectures 
have been printed in the form in which they were delivered 
and are brought together in the present volume. One series 
comprises two sets of lectures, namely, four lectures by Prof. 

Drummund, which deal with “ Modern Views оп the Mechanisms 

of Biological Oxidations," “ Certain Aspects of the Rôle of 

Phosphates in the Cell," and “Тһе Vitamines " ; two lectures 

by Prof. Hill on “ The Physical Environment of the Living Cell ” 


and ‘‘ Lactic Acid as the Leystone of Muscular Activity." The 
second series, by Dr. Dale, consists of four lectures on '' The 
Chemical Control of Certain Bodily Functions," and treat 


especially of the control of the circulation in the capillary blood 
vessels, of the active principles of the pituitary body, and of the 
pancreas and insulin. The third series, given by Prof. Henderson, 
comprises three lectures on '' Blood and Circulation from the 
Standpoint of Physical Chemistry,’ 
chemical changes in blood during the respiratory cycle; the 
synthetic description of blood as a physico-chemical system ; 
deductions concerning the circulation. 

In connection with lectures given by such eminent authorities 
on their own particular subjects it is only necessary to say that 
they will appeal not only to bio-chemists and to physiologists, 
but also to students of other branches of chemistry who desire 
to know something of the advances being made in a domain 
which deals with the vital processes by which they live. 

TSP. 
by Svante Arrhenius ; translated 
Ьу C. S. Leonard, Ph.D. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 1926. pp. xvi—286. 155. net.) 

The title of this book by the famous Swedish professor is 
self-explanatory of the contents. The author traces the infiuence 
of chemistry on the progress of civilization and pays special 
attention to the questions of the sufficie ncy of the supplv of 
raw materials which are used by chemical industry in immense 
quantities, and of the supply of energy necessary for chemical 
operations. The necessity of finding new sources of energy and 
new raw materials is emphasized, the author prophesying that 
England's coal measures will be worked out in one hundred and 
fifty, perhaps in only fifty years. Whether one agrees with this 
estimate or not, the necessity of preparing for the future must 
be evident to every man who thinks about the subject, and a 
book such as the present one will serve its purpose if it brings 
the matter home. The book should be read not only by members 
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of the chemical profession, but by all who have the future of 
their country at heart, and especially by those who are in 
authority. It is written in non-technical language, and should 
be understood by all who have had a good education which has 
not been severely confined to the classics. The great part played 
by science and the scientist in modern life is made evident ; 
this was brought home during the war, but tends, alas ! to be 
too readily forgotten. 5o Р, 


Biology. 


ANIMALS OF LAND AND SEA : by Austin Clark. 
Hall Ltd. Price 15s. net.) 

Some of our teachers have felt that the study of physics and 
chemistry is too difficult for school children, few of whom can 
ever hope to gain any broad outlook upon these subjects as a 
result of the great technical difficulties which they present. 
Some think that the subjects zoology and botany might be 
substituted for physics and chemistry with beneficial results. 
But there is a growing danger of zoology becoming as technical 
as chemistry. 

The book before us is singularly humanistic in its outlook. 
We have here no mere catalogue of facts but an interesting 
consideration of great topics such as biology and human welfare, 
man's place in the web of life. Not only are these problems 
discussed but thev are illustrated by a wealth of examples. 
Our only criticism is that this work must be of chief value 
to American boys and girls. The whole treatment as well as the 
examples chosen are essentially American. For those English 
boys and girls who propose to make a University study of zoology 
this book should be useful if they can find time to read it in 
addition to their other work. 

In conclusion, we must add that the illustrations—both plates 
and figures in the text—are numerous and excellent in every 
way. The book is well printed and bound. J.R. 


(Chapman and 


LABORATORY DIRECTIONS IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY: by W. C. 
Curtis and Mary ]. Guthrie. (Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a course in elementary 20-57 intended for what in 
America are termed '' underclass ' pre-medical ” students. 
The work is closely analogous to that iésded by our own students 
working for the first M.B. or the Intermediate B.Sc. examination. 
We feel that the book is excellent for the American student, but 
that it should be slightly modified if it is to be really valuable 
to our pupils. The advanced worker can dissect the common 
English frog from directions given for the dissection of the 
American leopard frog. But we feel that confusion might arise 
in the mind of the beginner. 

It is said that the course is not one of the “ phylum ”’ variety, 
but is based rather upon '' principles." However representative 
members of each phylum are studied in verv great detail and 
care would have to be exercised in emphasizing the "' principles." 

The book is well printed and illustrated, and is bound in Paper 
covers. J.R 
EVOLUTION FOR JOHN: by Henshaw Ward. (Arrowsmith 

London. Price 5s. net.) 

Here we have another recruit to the ranks of books dealing 
with Evolution, Variation, and Heredity. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first consists of a 
description of Evolution and the second contains the Evidences 
of Evolution. There is a bibliography which is well arranged 
to suit all classes of readers. 

The book is quite conventional and suited to the beginner 
who has no time to overcome the many technical difhculties 
inseparable from any descriptive science. Obstacles are removed 
somewhat more easily by the help of diagrams in the text; 
and the choice of further reading should be simplified by means 
of the bibliography. J.R. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
(Founded by Cecil J. Sharp.) 


COUNTRY DANCING IN HYDE PARK on June 19th, from 3—4-30 p.m. 
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пага 

Special classes for couples only (open to non-members) will be held on June 7th, 10th. 

14th, and 17th. Fee, 15. 

THE SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL OF FOLK SONG AND DANCE 
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from :—Tur SEcRE1ARY, E.F.D.S., 107, Great Russell Street. W.C.1. 

Tel. No. Museum 4580. 
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The Educational Supply Association, Limited, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL BioLocv : by Norman Walker. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. Price 5s. net.) 

This book is intended primarily for those who wish to study 
some of the phenomena of Nature and are unable to obtain 
elaborate or expensive apparatus. The course is chiefly 
botanical and is based upon a carefully graded series of simple 
yet highly interesting and instructive experiments which may 
be performed by the students either in the classroom or in the 
home. | 

There is a danger of the study of both botany and zoology 
becoming divorced from actual experiment and observation 
upon the living organism. The present system of examinations 
must take a large share of the blame for this condition of affairs, 
and we feel that if the elementary botany taught in our schools 
was conducted on experimental lines, such as those laid down in 
this book, our pupils upon reaching the University would be 
loath to adopt the text-book method of learning which is nowa- 
days so prevalent. | 

We wish the book every success. It is well written, interesting 
yet authoritative, well illustrated, and calculated to stimulate 
the inquiring habit among young and old alike. LR 

Scripture. | 
RELIGION AND NATURAL SCIENCE: by E. Haigh, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s. 6d.) 

This is another excellent attempt to help science to be lowly, 
as befits human and partial knowledge. Mr. Haigh dedicates the 
book “to my pupils who also have been my teachers," and 
therein admits us to his own attitude of reverent watching the 
ways of God and men. It is an admirable and clear call to the 
student of science to think more deeply and to stop and consider. 
Many teachers will find much to help them in like circum- 
stances, and preachers may draw valuable suggestions from these 
pages. R.L.G. 


OLD TESTAMENT History: by George Carter. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 
This is an attempt to give the Old Testament in modern dress. 
It has excellent pictures and makes use of all modern discoveries. 
Placed in the hands of a boy or girl of 16 or 17, it will quicken 


interest in the great Hebrew Literature, and form a good pre- 
paration for the ethical and religious teaching of the Prophets 
of the Old and New Testaments. As a text-book it will be 
somewhat heavy of digestion unless the teacher can draw on his 
own knowledge of the East, or his familiarity with the Bible as a 
fount of poetry. There is an excellent summary of Hebrew 
legislation which should be most useful. The book is well printed 


and bound and is cheap, but also valuable. R.L.G. 
Сор'ѕ Hoty PRoPHETS: As told to Children: by Gertrude 
Hollis. (Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


Canon Peter Green, of Manchester, writes a preface addressed 
to boys and girls which has much of interest and power. He 
insists on the educational value of the Bible and urges all to 
“* drink deeply ” of this fount of English undefiled. Miss Hollis 
has done a good work in giving these short but full accounts of the 
great Jewish Teachers or Prophets. Each one would make, with 
maps and some easy passages from the writings, an excellent 
lesson in history, literature, and in elocution. The man and his 
times will help the children to grasp more of the meaning of the 
actual words of the poetry. А well-known actress, famous for her 
Shakespearean successes, was asked to name the finest English, 
and immediately chose “ The Prophecy of Isaiah." Children сап 
catch the fire and the beauty of these great treasures when 
introduced to the life and times of the writer. 

R.L.G. 


Citizenship. 


How WE АКЕ GOVERNED: by Geoffrey Whiskard. (Harrap, Is.) 

This is a very clear, definite, straightforward book. It is 
written for “ children of from eight to fifteen." The matter is 
set out in twenty-three brief chapters of four or five pages each, 
in good bold print, with a set of questions at the end of each 
chapter. On reversal, one finds that the chapter gives a succinct 
crisp answer to these questions. The method adopted has clear 
advantages of its own, but it is of necessity somewhat bare іп 
effect. There are no thrills for the '' eight to fifteen ” readers. 
But, one reflects, are thrills ever possible with such a subject ? 

R.J. 
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EUGENICS AND POLITICS: 
(Constable. 85. 64.) 

` This volume of seven essays, partly reprinted from the 
Eugenics Review and the Hibbert Journal, is interesting because 
its subject is one of the most interesting and pregnant of those 
that can be presented to men's minds. Its perusal, however, does 
not leave one with a feeling of having added materially to one's 
mental stock on the question discussed. This is partly because 
of the writer's courteous reasonableness. He describes himself, 
for example, as an individualist, and then defines the term 
individualism to mean that '' it merely believes that individual 
initiative is socially indispensable, and that certain functions 
are far better left to it." Such a belief has over and over again 
been declared by men who describe themselves as Socialists ; 
declared in speeches and in books. It is a verv common article 
of faith with thinking men of all classes and parties ; but it is 
useless as a definition of individualism. It would onlv bring us to 
paraphrase the famous “ We are all Socialists nowadays ” into 
'" We are all Individualists nowadays." Dr. Schiller, іп fact, 
offers excuses to those critics of eugenics who see in its translation 
into fact another weapon against the poor being put into the hands 
ofthe rich. It is true that the bulk of the mentally unfit are to 
be found in the poorer classes. It is equally true that those same 
classes provide a large number of able men of the world ; and 
for the same reason—the relatively large number of the poorer 
classes. It is not true that degenerates do not appear among 
wealthier classes—among some Royal. Houses of Europe, for 
example—nor is it scientific to leave out so vital a count in the 
argument. In the chapter 
gives us a very interesting summary of Otto Seeck's “ Downfall 
of the Western World." He breaks a lance, in this matter, with 
Gibbon, whose “ Causes " he rightly (we think) declares to be 
inadequate. His description of “Тһе Rise of Christianity ” being 
not ‘‘ the real cause of the decline of Rome,” but “at most a 
symptom," is not very flattering to Christianity. Nor can one 
quite understand the “ even " of the sentence declaring that 
“ lf Christianity had not satisfied men's religious cravings, some 
other Oriental religion with similar qualities would have pre- 
vailed—Mithraism, Мапісһаіѕт, or perhaps even Buddhism." 
Dr. Schiller says that Gibbon ascribed the fall of Rome mainly 
to military disorders and the rise of Christianity. Professor 
Bury agrees, and over-agrecs, on the second point ; but Gibbon 
never set out his “ causes " in any definite form. He gave, in 
different places, inequalities of taxation, the effects of peace, 
luxury, inevitableness, and (at length) religious influences. 
Dr. Schiller is in no sense relentless in following up his points. 
Thus, after outlining the fact that the able men who are stimu- 
lated to amass wealth leave their sons without any like stimulus, 
by leaving to them unearned incomes, he has the important 
question of the effects of inherited wealth, in its eugenic aspects, 
before him. He states that to abolish inheritance would not 
cure the evil, because "it would (1) diminish the output of 
valuable work which is now due to the desire to support one's 
family, and (2) it would diminish further the output of children 
in the upper classes, the shortage of which is perilous." Now 
this is surely an inadequate handling of an important question, 
yet at this point Dr. Schiller leaves it. А few questions naturally 
arise : Should inheritance be left untouched, and to any amount ? 
Are the Death Duties vicious in their nature, or do they rise by 
progressive scales into viciousness ? Is '' supporting one's family” 
the same thing as leaving /5,000 a year, on one's death, to a son, 
daughter, or distant relative? Is '" the output of children in 
the upper classes ” a function of the amounts they are permitted 
to bequeath ? 

In this place, as elsewhere in the book, Dr. Schiller has hardly 
given to the questions that arise the continued thinking that 
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Astronomy. | | 
STARS AND THEIR USES : by E. B. Leggett, В.А. pp. 63. 3s." 
(W. Hetfer and Sons, Ltd. 1925.) 


A series of ''verses" dealing with the sun, planets, and stars, 
and their positions in the heavens. а well be summed up in, 
doBperels ‚ Several star 


charts are included as an appendix. ~ R.S.M. 


Nature Study. 


Вікрв IN ENGLAND: by E. M. 
engravings by E. F. Daglish. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) : 

Many books giving descriptions of British birds, sometimes. 

with nests and eggs, have been published, but such books have, 
often led to the destruction of bird-life rather than to its pre-: 
servation. Other books by bird-lovers have put forward a some-. 
This: 
work deals with the whole problem of bird protection. The facts 
presented are not imaginative but are the work of many years, 
and even if some of the theories advanced do not meet with: 
instant approval they should give rise to serious thought and, 
criticism. If only it is possible to arouse discussion and en- 
thusiasm much will have been accomplished. At present the: 
questions of bird protection are little understood, and this, 
has resulted in either sentimental fervour or total apathy. 

Mention must be made of the admirable wood cuts by Mr. ; 

Daglish, and of the whole appearance of the book, which is well 

printed upon excellent paper and pleasantly bound in cloth.: 

It is a book which should find a place on the shelves of every. 

school library. J.R. 


Nicholson. With eight wood 
(Messrs. Сһартап and Rall. 


Fiction. 


ANNE CHICHESTER: by Mrs. J. С. Romanes. (С. Bell and Sons. ; 
7s. 6d. net.) | 
“ If you rescue а man from drowning he'll do you an ill turn."'' 
We have heard that a belief in this proverb among Thames 
longshoremen has been responsible for many deaths. Mrs. 
Romanes does not go quite so far, but she sets out to prove the: 
truth of the saying in the life of her heroine. Anne, at the age 
of fourteen, plays a part in rescuing Marcus Chichester from 
the sea. Her youthful heart is enslaved, but years pass before 
she again helps to set Marcus on his feet, this time in a war 
hospital where she is nursing. Marriage follows, but Chichester 
is drawn away by a siren, so fulfilling the proverb. The con- 
solations of religion remain to Anne, and these are explained 
in some detail, as by an enthusiast for elaborate ritual. Later 
they are displaced or rendered superfluous—at least in part— 
bv a turn of events which it would be unfair to reveal. The 
story is pleasantly told, but in no way important. R. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS : А Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work and Affairs. No. 80. April, 1926. (London: John 
Murray. Рр. iv4-565-742. 75. 6d. net.) 

The “ Articles" include: “Тһе Determination of Stellar 
Parallax," bv D. L. Edwards; “Тһе Passage of Electricity 
through Discharge Tubes at Low Pressures,” by Prof. R. 
Whiddington : '' Parasitism in Evolution,” by Sir A. E. Shipley, 
G.B.E. 

In the popular science section W. G. Raffé deals with '' The 
Industrial Measurement of Colour," whilst the Essay-Review is 

n “ Progress of Prehistory.” 

The other features are as usual, comprising : Recent Advances 

in Science, Notes, Essays and Reviews. T.S.P. 


COUPON JUNE 
THE 


Education Outlook 


Competitions. 


See page 213. 
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ӘНШІ 
= A PRACTICE BOOK OF FRENCH PHONETICS. 
By B. І1ввіѕн, В.А. With Exercises. Crown 8vo., 9d. Giving clear and practical instructions for the acquirement 
= ofa sufficient acquaintance with French Phonetics for class practice, oral examinations, etc. 
Frenoh Poems of To-Day French Texts of To-day 

A new anthology of Modern French Poetry, compiled 

by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. CLARKE, French. Cloth limp, 28. each. 

M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School Edition, 
== stiff covers, $$. 6d. Cloth boards, 6s. net. 
= Le Petit Pierre, by Anatole France P. ARENE, Contes Choisis. 

An abridged school edition of this famous work, with 

Introduction and Notes by ISABELLE H. CLARKE, M.A. J. CHANCEL, Le Pari d'un Lycéen. 
== 2s. 64. 
=|  Musio for Chiidren 
== First Steps in Appreciation. Ву М. Storr, М.А. Таз Geographies 

Assisted in Part П by A. E. F. Dickinson. With S Db Batek lles of Toda 

musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhythmic E У: 
== : 2 urope of To-day. 

exercises, lists of music, etc. Demy 8vo. 6$. net. 
= Plant and Flower Forms 

By E. J. С. Krrkwoop, B.Sc. Eighty full-page || Aigebraio Geometry 

Studies of typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, 

with descriptive Notes. Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Section, with examples, diagrams* etc. 
— MESHENBERG, В.5с. 
= А Key to Language: А Method of Grammatical 

Analysis by means of Graphic Symbols An Arithmetio of Gitizenship 

Bv IsABEL Fry. With many diagrams. Crown 

8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Impression. 

List and Prospectus (1n some cases with specimen pages) from 

ЕЛШІ ЕР 44, Museum Street, У.С. 1 SA 
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Modern copyright texts, abridged and annotated in 


*PAUL AND VicTOR MARGUERITTE, Poum. 
JEAN DE LA BRETE, Vieilles Gens Vieux Pays. 
*CH. NORMAND, Les Amusettes de l'Histoire. 


J. GAUTIER, Les Mémoires d'un Eléphant Blanc. 


* Also issued with English Notes and Vocabulary. 
4 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


World Geography and World Problems. 
The British Empire and Its Problems. 


A First Course, including an Introduction to the Conic 
By М.Р. 
With Answers. Cloth, 36. 6d. 


By E. RiLEY, B.Sc., and J. RILEy, B.Sc. 
2s. With Answers, 2$. 6d. 


Third 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


А volume on “ Preaching in Mediæval England," by Dr. С. R. 
Owst, is shortly to be added to the series of "Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought," published by the Cambridge University 
Press. Although mediaval sermons provide an important 
contribution to our knowledge of social life and ecclesiastical 
history, this is actually the first work to be written on the subject 
of English medieval preaching. It will be illustrated with drawings 
by the author himself. : 

As the result of many years' work on the subject, Dr. Head, 
Consulting Physician to the London Hospital and Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has written a book on 
“Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech," which is to be 
published by the same Press in two volumes. Volume I contains 
an historical sketch of the progress of our knowledge in this 
subject, an account of the new methods of examination employed 
by Dr. Head, and the results of his clinical observations. Further 
sections are devoted to the question of cerebral localization of 
function and to novel theoretical conclusions as to the nature and 
causes of aphasia, which form a contribution to the problem of 
the relation of mind and body. Volume II is devoted to a series 
of clinical reports of cases each of which illustrates one or more 
aspects of the problems dealt with in Volume I. 


Messrs. Constable announce in their monthly list that two 
further volumes will be added to the Havelock Ellis in Pocket 
Edition Series, before long. One is “Тһе Soul of Spain," which 
has been described as “ the one book on Spain and Spaniards 
which Englishmen should read." The other—a volume long out 
of print and in some sort a companion to Affirmations—is called 
“Тһе New Spirit," and contains essays. on Diderot, Heine, 
Walt Whitman, Ibsen and Tolstoy, as well as introductory and 
concluding essays. 


The ''Active French Course," Ьу F. A. Hedgcock, М.А., 
D. és L., is among the new announcements of the University 
of London Press. This series will comprise four books. The 


course commences with a series of ten oral lessons, the material 
for which is provided in a separate teachers' book. Part I will 
be ready towards the end of June. 


Dr. Ida B. Saxby is the author of a new book on “ The Psycho- 
logy of the Thinker,” which the same Press announces. It deals 
with the psychologv of thinking in the light of our present know- 
ledge of the unconscious, and it is written for teachers and teachers 
in training. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce that books 
5and6 of the Grip Fast English Books, “Ап Anthology of Prose 
and Verse for Schools," are in the press. Book 5, “Тһе Spirit 
of Chivalry '": The ideals of chivalry carried into practice, and 
what writers of all ages, from Malory to Sir Henry Newboit, 
have said about them. Book 6, “Тһе Spirit of Literature ”: 
Poems and prose passages gathered from various authors, from 
Chaucer to the present day, but chiefly modern. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published a further selection 
from the writings of the late Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, entitled 
“ Essays on Religion." This volume contains material never 
before printed, and other papers practically unknown to British 
readers. Canon H. B. Streeter has contributed an Introduction, 
in which he attempts an estimate of the essential contribution of 
Clutton-Brock to the religious thought of his time. 


Change of Address. 

The University of London Press has removed from Warwick 
Square to larger premises at 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, London, 
E.C.4. А commodious showroom has been provided where 
teachers are invited to inspect the publications of the press. 


Correction. 

In a review of Mr. Barker Fairlev's edition of Gottfried Keller : 
Der Grüne Heinrich, Erster Teil, the publishers were given as 
the Cambridge University Press. This was an error. 1 he book 
is published by the Oxford University Press. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt: The Solution of the 


Economic Paradox: by F. Soddy, М.А. 10s. 6d. net. 
Books and Reading: by W. E. Simnett. 5s. net. 
С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Aucassin et Nicolette : by Jacqueline Andre. Is. 3d. 


Stages in Bookland: by Reed Moorhouse. Book IV: In the 
Land of Books. 2s. 

Practical Mathematics: by A. Dakin, M.A. Part II. 4s. 6d. 

Students’ Notes on European History, 1789-1918: by J. G. 
Altham, M.A. 2s. 6d. | 

Readable Relativity : by Clement V. Durell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Common Science : Ьу C. W. Washbourne. 3s. Or, in two parts, 
15. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 
The Study of Vegetation : by E. Pickworth Farrow, M.A. 2s. 
Тһе Adventures of Ulysses: by Charles Lamb. 15. 64. 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience: Showing the Two 
Contrary States of the Human Soul. 
Standard Speech and English Practice for Juniors: by A. Drew, 
М.А. Books I and II, 9d. each. Teachers' Book, 2s. 6d. net. 
Rambles in Science: How We Harness Electricity : by C. R. 
Gibson. 15. 6d. 
Ines de Las Sierras: by Nodier. Edited by E. J. А. Groves. Is. 


Вавп. BLACKWELL. 
Life—How it Comes: A Child's Book of Elementary Biology : 
by S. Reid-Heyman. 2s. 6d. net. 


JAMES BROWN AND Son (GLASGOW), LTD. 


The Boys’ Book of Swimming: by S. G. Hedges. Is. net. 
JONATHAN САРЕ, Lip. 

Earlham: by Percy Lubbock. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Black Dog: by A. E. Coppard. 3s. 6d. net. 

Can Such Things Be? by Ambrose Bierce. 3s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Music Through the Ages: Its History and Form: by Maud V. 
Stell, L.R.A.M. 3s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD. 


Holiday Resorts and Recommended Addresses. 2s. post free. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 
Child Education Cut-Outs: No. 2. 55. net. 


GINN AND Co., L1p. 
An Introduction to the History of Western Europe: by J. H. 
Robinson. 
Book I—The Background of Modern History. 
Book II— The Emergence of Existing Conditions and Ways 
of Thinking. 15s. net each. 
Readings in English Literature: edited by M. L. Wheeler and 
W. J. Long. 6s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 

How we are Governed: by Geoffrey Whiskard. 15. 9d. 

The Boy through the Ages : by Dorothy M. Stuart. 7s. 6d. net. 

Essays of To-day and Yesterday: Hilaire Belloc. Arnold 
Bennett. 15. net each. 

A Short History of Spain : by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

High Lights of Geography : by D. S. Jordan and K. D. Cather. 
Europe. North America. 3s. 6d. each. 

senior English Tests: by E. E. Reynolds. 


Intermediate English Tests: by E. E. Reynolds. 84. cach. 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 


L'Abbe Constantin: par Ludovic Haleby. 2з. 6d. 
Dosia : par Henry Greville. 2s. 6d. 
Pecheur D'Islande: par Pierre Loti. 2s. 6d. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, Ілр. 
Prehistoric Man and the Cambridge Gravels: by the Rev. F. 
Smith. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
The Wonders of the Human Body: А Health Reader for 
Schools: by Margaret A. Shuttleworth. 2s. 6d. 
First Steps to Parnassus: Бу W. E. Williams, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 
British Birds : by Archibald Thorburn, F.Z.S. Vol. III. 16s. net. 
My Prayer Book. For Women and Girls. Paper Cover, 5d. net ; 
Limp Cloth, 6d. net; Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. net. 
Needlecraft and Psychology : by Margaret Swanson. 7s. 6d. net 


McDovcarr's EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 
The March of History: Little Folks of Long Ago: by E. L. 
Bryson. 2s. 
Why and How: A Book of Everyday Science: by E. Sankey 
and A. Royds, B.Sc. 2s. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Then and Now Stories, No. 10 : Travelin Britain : by G. Guest, 
В.А. Paper, 6d. ; Cloth-lined, 8d. 
Siepmann's French Series for Rapid Reading : 
La Bastide Rouge: par Elie Berthet. 
La Rose Blanche: par Louis Enault. 15. 6d. each. 
Pocket Classics : The Warden: by Anthony Trollope. 25. 


HORACE MARSHALL AND SON. 
Outlines of European History : Part IV, 1494 to 1648: by 
C. M. Ady, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
The Carmelite Shakespeare : 
Sellon. 15. 6d. 


King Lear: edited by G. B. 


Мк. JOHN MURRAY. 
Adventures in British Sport. Is. 9d. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Musical Pilgrim : Beethoven's Op. 18 Quartets : by W. H. 
Hadow. Is. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LTD. 

The Piers Plowman Social and Economic Histories : Book VII, 
1830 to the Present Day: by N. Niemeyer and E. H. 
Spalding. 3s. 6d. 

The Individual Art Course: A Four Years’ Course of Assign- 
ments : by Joseph Hicks. Contracts I, II and III. 9d. each. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

The Constructive Drawing Series: by J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. 
Animals No. 1: The Horse. Figure No. 2: Football. 9d. 
each. 

Organization and Administration of the Education Department : 
by Alfred E. Ikin, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. SAVILLE AND Co., LTD. 
Rhythmic Marches for Schools: composed by A. P. Alderson, 
Mus.D. 3s. net. 
Songs of the Fairy Forge: words by Ivy Sheirson. Music by 
D. H. Wassell, Mus.B. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS AND LABOUR PARTY. 
From Nursery School to University : A Labour Policy. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Farm Calculations and Accounts: by A. G. Ruston, D.Sc., and 
C. V. Dawe, B.Com. 3s. 6d. 
Farm Measurements: by A. G. Ruston, D.Sc., and C. V. Dawe, 
B.Com. 2s. 6d. 


Т. FISHER Unwin, LTD. 
The Kiltartan History Book: by Lady Gregory. 3s. 6d. net. 


WATTS AND Co. | 
The Story of Dido and Æneas: the Fourth Book of Virgil's 
fEneid translated into English verse by Henry S. Salt. 
Is. net. 
Light on the Bible: by F. J. Gould. 65. net. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Modern Languages. ‘April, 1926. 15. net. 

Journal of Chemical Education. April, 1926. 35 cents. 
The Journal of Geography. April, 1926. 35 cents. 
Pine Cone. April, 1926. 3d. 

The Reader. May, 1926. 6d. 

History. April, 1926. 2s. net. 


PERIODICAL Кә, 


UNIV, ОР MICH. THE 


EDUCATION:OUTLOOK 


` AND-EDUCATIONAL-TIMES 
EDITED-BY:FRANK: ROSCOE: 


CHIEF CONTENTS | JULY 1926 


THE BOYHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE =з s s = я ш S. Т. Н. PARKES 
END-OF-TERM NERVES s s = c os o o ow ж E. R. NORTH 
HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE я s s я ч ж С. VAUGHAN 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES ш = в я эшо ш K S & чы Е. C. WEBB 
RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOLS s s s s s в ж я ч S. B. HARRIS 
EPSTEIN s Яя ss ss S s я ч я я ч ч ч —* RUPERT LEE 
BLUE BOOK SUMMARY NEWS OF THE MONTH 
LEGAL NOTES З COMPETITIONS REVIEWS 


VOL. 78 No. 7 SIXPENCE NET 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: 
Grove Ное, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 


N O R M A L DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 


The College for Specialized Correspondence Tuition. Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 
Bstablished 34 Years. 


Chairman: С. С. Момтегтокк, D.D., M.A. 


As the Normal Correspondence College is organized Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
under separate artments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get Етоеһе! Uni 
that undivided and special attention which is so Брен аге ead all partioulgre as to Scholanhips, Loan Fuod, and. Grants кош 
essential to success. the d of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Dept. I. TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. $$ ———— 
Dept. II. MATRICULATION. 
Dept. III. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. IV.PROFESSIONAL |... Ns, || | The Future Career Association. 
Dept. V.COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. | ; 
Dept. VI.LANGUAGES. Scholastic Agents. 
Dept. VII. MUSIC. Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. Ry VDO 
Dept. IX.ART. | Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
Dept. X.MATHEMATICS. | APPOINTMENTS 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and through the 

Е ЭРЕ FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. | 5 : S акан is А ег 

mployment Specialists 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the NO REGISTRATION FEES. 
Examination in which you аге interested. SES EP ett ЗЕ” 
к= PARTNERSHIPS ІМ SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, ley DO PASTE OM. 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 8. Kensington, S. W.7 


— — — 
- 


| 


| 
| 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS - 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for = 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for - 
the coming Term іп Public and Private, Secondary апа 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


И! 


(ШҮҮ 


|) 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnersbips in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personaily with Mr. UMAN, who 


undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


---. 
-—— 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: '' TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telepi.onet GERRARD 3272, = 
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COME TO LONDON 


to the City of London Vacation Course in Education 


as 


THURSDAY, JULY 29. 


Reception and Inaugural Dinner 
in the Holborn Restaurant. 
Speakers: Viscountess Astor, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord Burnham, Mr. Н. А. L. 


Fisher. 
FRIDAY, JULY 30. 


Lecture Courses for teachers of 
all grades. Special lecture 
by Mr. Н. A. L. Fisher. 

Meeting in Guildhall of the City of 

London. Reception at Mansion House 

and City Company Halls. A “ Getting 

Acquainted " evening in Holborn Res- 

taurant. 


SATURDAY, JULY 31. 


Whole day outing (motor drive 
and picnic luncheon) in- 
cluding visit to Windsor 
Castle. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Official Service in Westminster 
Abbey. Luncheon at 
Corner House, Piccadilly. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. Special 
lecture by Frank Roscoe, M.A. Luncheon 
in Holborn Restaurant. Address by Rt. 
Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. Music 
and Poetry Recital. Midnight Ramble 
through Literary London. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. Special 
lecture by Professor E. T. Campagnac, 
M.A. After Luncheon Address by the 
Rt. Hon. Т. Р. O’Connor, М.Р. Small 
Party Visits to workshops, museums, 
galleries. Lantern Lecture by Sir Frank 
Baines. Midnight Ramble through 
Literary London. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. Special 
lecture by Sir A. E. Shipley, Sc.D. Visit 
to Houses of Parliament. Reception and 
Concert in Aeolian Hall. Midnight 
Ramble through Literary London. 


July 29—August 12. 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 
AND LECTURERS. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil. 
Viscountess Astor. 

Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Rt.Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald,M.P. 
Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sir Arthur E. Shipley. 
Sir Edmund Gosse. 

Sir W. Henry Hadow. 

Sir Frank Baines. 

Sir Gerald du Maurier. 
Professor E. T. Campagnac. 
Professor №. С. S. Adams. 

Fred Richards, R.E. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A. 
Ernest Young, B.Sc. 


Send to-day for the Free 
: Illustrated Brochure : 


APPLICATION FORM FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. 
Special lecture by Professor 
W. G. S. Adams, M.A. 


Visits to Docks, etc. Midnight Ramble 
through Literary London. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. 
Special lecture by Fred 
К.Е. After 
Luncheon Address by Miss 
Helena Normanton. 


Official Visit to Hampton Court Palace. 
Dance Demonstration. Midnight Ramble. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Garden Party at one of the his- 
toric homes of England. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Official Service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Luncheon at 
Corner House, Piccadilly. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. 
Special lecture by Professor 
І. Dover Wilson, М.А. 
After Luncheon Address 
by Mr. Alan Cobham. 


Small Party Visits to museums, art 
galleries, etc. Dramatic Performance— 
three modern plays. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. 
Special lecture by Sir Henry 
Hadow,  D.Mus. After 
Luncheon Address by Sir 
Gerald du Maurier. 


Evening free for theatres, etc. Midnight 
Literary Rambles. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Lecture Courses in all subjects. 
Special lecture by Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher. Farewell concert. 


Richards, 


To the Secretary, THE CITY OF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION, 
Montague House, Russell Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please send me a copy of the Free Illustrated Brochure describing the Course, with particulars of Full Membership 


and External Membership. 
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бі CONTENTS. 


Notes and Comments 

The Boyhood of Shakespeare. 

The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships 

End-of-Term Nerves 

Verse—How the Fairies’ Dance 

Head Mistresses in Conference 

Schoolcraft— 
School Libraries and School Reading 
Organized Games for Juniors . 
Problems of the Rural Special School 

Competitions .... 

Music 

Art 
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9s; receive special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
258 (530 words) or a multiple thereof, according to the import- 
oso 2" of the topic. The number of words, with the name 
n and address of the writer, must appear at the head of the 
first sheet. The Editor expressly disclaims any respon- 
ng, Stbtltty for the safety of articles submitted without 
ii invitation, and those which are not accepted will be returned 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


The New Freedom. 

The regulations issued by the Board of Education 
during the past few months give evidence of a deter- 
mination on the part of the President and his advisers 
to confer the fullest possible measure of freedom upon 
those responsible for the conduct of educational in- 
stitutions of every type. Authorities and teachers are 
invested with the utmost discretion, subject only to proof 
that their efforts are shown to be efficient in their results. 
We have travelled a long way from the old rigid code for 
elementary schools, with its detailed prescription of 
subjects and the amount of instruction to be given in 
each successive year of the child's school career. On 
every educational ground this new íreedom is to be 
welcomed, although it may happen that at first it will 
not be fully valued or rightly used. The Board cannot be 
absolved from the responsibility of ensuring broadly 
that the education given under its auspices shall be 
efficient, but it has chosen wisely in leaving greater 
freedom than formerly to those actually engaged in the 
schools. Under the new system it will be possible for 
schools to develop greater individuality and for 
authorities to provide for the special needs of their 
several areas. 


The Use of Freedom. 


Experience has shown that a grant of greater liberty 
to teachers is not followed immediately by a greater 
exercise of liberty. There are always those who prefer 
to stand fast in the old ways, feeling themselves some- 
what helpless when challenged to devise their own 
schemes and to work them out in their own way. Some 
inspectors and advisers are also prone to keep to the 
familiar groove and to display a certain want of alert- 
ness of mind in making full use of a flexible arrangement. 
Even to-day there are some teachers who appear to 
regret the passing of the former rigid prescription which 
defined their duties so clearly as to leave them little 
room for the exercise of intelligence, and provided an 
apparently simple and infallible method of testing their 
work. The new system makes a fresh demand upon the 
professional skill of everybody concerned, and it may be 
some years before we have risen to the full measure of 
the opportunity which it gives. We shall do so when we 
have succeeded in evolving a more satisfactory method 
of training young teachers for their work, adding to a 
thorough knowledge of the broad principles on which it 
rests a period of probation during which they will 
practise their calling under skilled direction. 


Universities and Training Colleges. 

The Board of Education has decided that, after a given 
date, it will no longer be responsible for the examination 
of students in training colleges, although these in- 
stitutions will be inspected from time to time by the 
Board's officials. It is proposed that the students shall 
be tested, so far as the written work is concerned, by 
means of an examination in which the Universities will 
take part. It is to be hoped that the exact functions of 
the Universities will be carefully defined and that they 
will recognize that in lending their aid to this important 
feature of educational work, they have the opportunity 
of performing a great service to the country. It is to be 
hoped, also, that those responsible for the conduct of 
training colleges will not permit any spirit of egotism 
to hamper the new procedure. The Universities can give 
great help without seeking to interfere unduly with the 
direction and control of the colleges, and it is possible 
to imagine a number of examinations, uniform in 
standard but varying in type, that may be arranged to 
serve as the final tests for training college students. 
Success in these examinations should carry with it some 
form of University recognition such as may be under- 
stood by the public. 


Universities and Training. 


It is necessary to remember that in the testing of 
training college students Universities can best help in 
the field of academic work as distinct from that of pro- 
fessional training proper. What we need is some well- 
understood criterion by which the intellectual pre- | 
paration of the student may be tested. Оп the pro- 
fessional side it is probable that the colleges themselves, 
with the help of the inspectors of the Board, will be able 
to test in a satisfactory practical manner the ability 
and promise of their students as teachers. It may be 
doubted whether the Education Department of a 
University is the best possible place for inducting a young 
teacher into his calling, although it is, or should be, well 
adapted to receive as students men and women who have 
already had a few years of practical experience, and who 
desire to study more fully the principles of their work. 
The first stage in the training of a teacher should be 
practical rather than theoretical, and it is to be hoped 
that more use will come to be made of the scheme by 
which young graduates may receive their professional 
training in selected schools, postponing their University 
study of education until it can be illuminated by 
experience, 
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Examinations іп Elementary Schools. 

At the recent meeting of the Association of Education 
Committees Mr. A. R. Pickles, who is the Director of 
Education for Burnley, and a former President of the 
National Union of Teachers, moved with success a 
resolution in which the Association affirms the desira- 
bility of submitting all children in attendance at public 
elementary schools to an examination in the main 
subjects of instruction at least once during the elementary 
school course. The resolution further advised local 
education authorities to institute such examinations. 
The resolution was not carried with complete unanimity, 
and during the discussion it was criticized by directors 
of the experience and standing of Mr. Salter Davies, of 
Kent, and Mr. Spurley Hey, of Manchester. Mr. Pickles 
supported his motion by quoting a number of examples of 
school '' howlers," such as are painfully familiar to all 
teachers, but he did not go beneath the surface of the 
question and discuss the possible effects of a formal 
examination in practice. His own experience as an 
elementary school master was gained during the days 
when his pupils were examined every year for purposes 
of grant. Many of those who shared his experience will 
hesitate to believe that such tests had any beneficial 
effect upon the children, although they called for a 
certain standard of accuracy in arithmetic and spelling. 


The Problem of Accuracy. 

It is probable that in the elementary schools of to-day 
the general standard of accuracy is somewhat lower than 
formerly. Pupils are not so rigorously drilled in getting 
the right answers to sums or the right spelling of words, 
but, as compensation, they have a wider range of 
subjects, a finer appreciation of literature and music, and 
altogether a pleasanter and happier school life. It is 
. hardly worth while to give up these advantages and to 
impose a set examination such as will inevitably be 
regarded by teachers as important to their professional 
prospects, so important indeed that they will sacrifice 
many things to bring their pupils up to the required 
standard. In this matter teachers in elementary schools 
tay refer to the experience of their secondary school 
colleagues in connection with the First School Examina- 
tion, and its eflect on their work. No one will gainsay 
the importance of acquiring habits of accuracy and 
thoroughness in school work, but it remains to be proved 
that these qualities can be developed by the simple 
means of a written examination imposed from outside. 
Mr. Spurley Hey urged that instead of imposing an 


examination, more responsibility should be placed upon 
the head teachers of schools. 
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The Working of Economy. 

It is becoming evident that the edicts of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are having an unfortunate result upon 
the development of schools. We hear of the postpone- 
ment of necessary building and enlargement, of sug- 
gestions to Authorities that they are spending too much 
moncy on their teaching staff, and of a general minute 
examination of local projects. This is called “ economy,” 
a term which is misused to describe a mere refusal to 
spend money, and in forgetfulness of the fact that a 
wise expenditure on education is the best possible form 
of national investment. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the newly-aroused interest in education tends to be 
stifled by financial stringency and that the arrears 
of development arising from the war are not being over- 
taken more rapidly. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain adopted 
as his motto in the municipal development of Bir- 
mingham the words “ High rates and a healthy city." 
And with every regard for the difficult position in which 
a Chancellor finds himself in these days, we might 
submit as a sound motto for the country “ High taxes 
and an educated nation," always .tipulating that for 
every shilling spent on the schools we secure an adequate 
return and thus promote the truest form of economy in 
education. The President of the Board has claimed 
with justice that progress is being made, but it can 
hardly be said that our present progress is adequate to 
our needs. 


Superannuation and Private Schools. 

The provisions of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act 
permit of the inclusion of private schools in the scheme, 
although no public funds are available for pensions of 
teachers in schools which are not State-aided in the full 
sense. In the long run, however, it will be found that all 
the pensions are, in effect, fully contributory, since a 
pension is a form of deferred pay. Therefore, the private 
schools are not really prejudiced very gravely, provided 
that arrangements are made whereby the annual con- 
tribution on the lines of the State scheme is made either 
by the proprietor alone or jointly by the proprietor and 
members of the staff. It is extremely desirable that there 
should be secured as much uniformity as possible in 
order to promote free transfer from one type of teaching 
work to another. In too many ways the present scheme 
of salaries is tending to limit transfer by making it 
difficult for teachers, even of short experience, to obtain 
fresh posts, and it is therefore the more necessary that 
there should be no additional obstacle as between State 
schools and independent schools. Those who are 
interested should obtain a copy of the Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Act from H.M. Stationery Office. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Bv S. T. H. PARKES. 


“А Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare," by 
Mr. Arthur Gray, the Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
offers a reconstruction of the social and intellectual 
surroundings under which the youthful poet grew to 
maturity. The author conducts his readers along the 
precarious verge of probability. The ground under foot 
may seem springy rather than solid; the air rarified, 
if exhilarating. But as he develops his theme the most 
sceptical of his readers must admit that thus and not 
otherwise would imaginative insight re-fashion those 
formative years of genius— whence rapidly but not 
miraculously the poet's “ free drift " takes wing, and 
"flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, leaving no 
tract behind." 

Passing reference is made to a recent disclosure by 
Dr. Hotson, whose researches at Deptford throw fresh 
light upon the death of Marlowe. The report of the 
coroner's inquest, discovered by Dr. Hotson, sweeps 
away the accepted traditions of three centuries, 
“cobwebs of hearsay and speculation " akin to the 
popular traditions, still accepted by the orthodox, con- 
cerning the early life of Shakespeare at Stratford. At 
Stratford the poet indubitably was born; he there 
died and was buried. But of his education and early life 
it may be safely said no external evidence has come to 
light. With critical analysis Mr. Gray challenges the 
Stratford legend as historically baseless and psycholo- 
gically unsound. Quoting from one of the most judicial 
of the modern biographies, the "''Outlines" of 
Halliwell-Phillipps, he notes a series of definite state- 
ments: ''Enters the grammar school"; '' Removed 
prematurely from school in order that he might assist 
his father in the wool business ”; “ Apprenticed to а 
` butcher ” ; “Тһе deer stalking езсарабе”; “ His 
consequent departure from Stratford to London '"; 
“ Temporary return to Stratford after the danger from 
the Lucy prosecution had subsided." For these episodes, 
based on gossip and much “ doubtfully ' doubtless ' 
guesswork,” it is impossible to discover any foundation 
of fact. ‘‘ Worse than that, they remove the real 
Shakespeare from us and make him incomprehensible, a 
portent." To this extent Mr. Gray is in agreement with 
Sir George Greenwood that the William Shakespeare 
of Stratford legend and the William Shakespeare who 
wrote the poems and plays are incompatibles, which 
not all the faith of Sir Sidney Lee, not all the credos of 
devout Stratfordians, can unify. 

How, indced, under traditional guidance, is it possible 
to form any coherent idea of the poct’s intellectual 
growth? Where and' of whom in bourgeois, bookless 
Stratford did the penniless butcher's apprentice find 
access to English books? Granted that, whether at the 
Town Free School or elsewhere, some Latinity was 
acquired, it is certain that English would form no part 
of the school curriculum. At one period or another 
Shakespeare became acquainted with his predecessors 
in English poetry, acquiring from Chaucer the seven-line 
stanza of “ Lucrece,’’ from Sidney and Spenser the 
cadences of his verse. It could hardly have been in 
London “іп those uncertain years which he spent 
there before the publication of * Venus.’ ... The appetite 


and the interest must surely have begun at an earlier, 
more receptive and more leisurely time.” 

His life, again, was “ gentle." How сап we reconcile, 
on lines of sound historical criticism, those amazing 
contradictions the “Stratford lout,’’ and the very 
perfect gentleman limned by his compeers ? To mention 
but one of these, cited in the “ Chapter " : Does not Sir 
John Davies, of Hereford, in his “ Scourge of Folly ”’ 
(1611), acclaim ^“ Our English Terence, Mr. Will 
Shakespeare," as fit “ companion for a King?" Іп 
“ Microcosmos " (1603), coupling him with Richard 
Burbage, he exlaims : : 

“ And though the Stage doth stain pure gentle blood, 
Yet generous ye are in mind and mood." 
Generous, generosus, gentleman. Опе thinks of the 
woolman's shop and the calf-killing and with Mr. Gray 
one wonders: “ What had Stratford to do with making 
of such a man? " 

Had Shakespeare lived till he was twenty-one in the 
place of his birth, assuredly in his earlier plays, so full of 
Warwickshire scenes, allusion would occur to the 
familiar surroundings of his boyhood and youth. There 
are none to Stratford and its neighbourhood, save a 
reference to the “ Lucy Arms ” conspicuously visible at 
Charlecote. But of North Warwickshire he has much to 
say. There is Wincot, or Wilnecote, mentioned in '' The 
Merry Wives " and in the second part of “ Henry IV." 
It lies on the border of North Warwickshire some ten 
miles from Tamworth, and is referred to in a poetical 
epistle by Sir Aston Cokain (1658) as the scene of 
Christopher Sly's tippling. In “ Henry IV ” Shallow's 
man, Davy, talks to him familiarly of Hinckley, just 
over the border in Leicestershire. Silence has an allusion 
to “ Goodman Puff of Barson," the local pronunciation 
of Barston, near Hampton-in-Arden. ''Greece," of the 
Quarto and First Folio, is conjecturally identified with 
Greete, and Greet is the name of a place now included 
within the city boundary of Birmingham. There is 
evidence that when Shakespeare wrote the first part of 
“ Henry IV" he was unfamiliar with the Stratford- 
London road. Не sends Sir John, not in the direct 
route through Stratford, but on a wide detour through 
North Warwickshire; ''and that poor place, Sutton 
Coldfield, not native Stratford, had the glory of behold- 
ing Falstaff in the flesh." 

Warwickshire, in Shakspeare's day, included two 
areas of widely different aspect —the Feldon, а 
“ champaign country ” of meadow and cornland on the 
border of which lay Stratford; and the Woodland, 
famous in romance as the Forest of Arden, and covering 
the central and northerly parts of Warwickshire. If 
Stratford finds no mention in the plays neither does the 
Feldon afford the characteristic woodland scenery of the 
earlier comedies, “ Love's Labour's Lost," “Тһе Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," and “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream." An old map of 1610 we are told shows twenty 
enclosed deer parks in the Woodland, only two in the 
Feldon, and none at Charlecote. The Woodlands, again, 
unlike Stratford and its neighbourhood, were rich in 
abbeys and priories, and those Gothic features—the 
“ruinous monastery," the “postern by the abbey 
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wall," the “ shady cloister,” those “ Bare ruin'd choirs 
where late the sweet birds sang," together with the 
poet's frequent allusions to deer hunting, chases, lodges, 
hunting lords and ladies, keepers, had “ their suggestion 
in things seen at some place which was denominated 
“іп Arden,’ and not ' on Avon.’ ”’ 

The scene then changes from Stratford-on-Avon to a 
place in North Warwickshire—Polesworth-on-the-Ankor, 
the “ Cleere Ankor,” celebrated by Drayton. Its church 
and school were a legacy from an abbey of Benedictine 
nuns, on the site of which stood then Polesworth Hall, 
the home of Sir Henry Goodere, the elder. Polesworth 
had some notable literary associations. — Bramcote 
Hall, near by, was the seat of Thomas Burdet, secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth. Іп his service as steward lived 
Raphael Holinshead, whose “ Chronicles," published in 
second edition in 1586, supplied Shakespeare with 
materials for his later histories. Robert Burton was born 
(1577) near Oldbury, a part of the Goodere estate, to 
which he refers in the “ Anatomy." He was a '' grammar 
scholar " at Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton. Michael 
Drayton, also born near Oldbury, in 1563, of humble 
parentage, was received at an early age into the house- 
hold of Sir Henry Goodere the elder, after the custom 
of the times, as a page. Here he would remain till early 
manhood. To Sir Henry he owed for the most part his 
education, reading with his '' mild tutor," as he describes 
him in an elegy, Virgil's “ Eclogues," and Chaucer, 
Gower, and later English poets. In another elegy, 
addressed to the younger Sir Henry, he describes how 
he often used to sit “ at Polesworth by the fire," listening 
to the music of John Hewes, the Welsh harper. To his 
old tutor he owed introduction to his patroness, Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford. 

The argument concluded, the stage set, into such a 
home of poetry and music, of paintings, books, and, 
above all, the society of ladies and cultivated men of 
position and influence, enters as page to this same Sir 
Henry Goodere the youthful Shakespeare. How might 
this be ? 

It is on record that during 1570-71, William being then 
about seven, Henry Goodere was in Stratford as 
arbitrator оп matters rclating to the Corporation. At 
this time John Shakespeare, whose financial troubles 
were not yet notorious, but whose family was in- 
creasing, held the office of Chief Alderman. During 
these negotiations the arbitrator and the Chief Alderman 
would doubtless become acquainted. “ What talk тау 
have passed between him and Goodere it is impossible 
to say," but the story runs that then or later “ Little 
William was packed off to Polesworth," to that nursery 
of growing genius aptly described by Dravton as the 
plot “ where all the muses be imparadis'd." Admittedly 
this is “а guess "—but it is a “ guess with а circum- 
stance." There are links in the chain of evidence, as 
can be briefly indicated, the last one connecting the poct 
with his friend and patron, Southampton. 

The elder Goodere shared brief imprisonment not long 
after this with the second Earl of Southampton in the 
Tower. His nephew and successor, Sir Henry Goodere 
the younger, and the third Earl (Shakespeare's friend) 
were fellow-commoners together at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. It might well happen that Shakespeare, 
like his old companion Drayton, should receive some 
introduction to London from the elder Goodere, and 
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some support during those early precarious years. 
Might he not also, to the vounger Goodere, owe his 
introduction to his patron Southampton ? 

Later, Shakespeare's son-in-law, Dr. John Hal, 
counted among his patients Michael Drayton and Lady 
Anne Rainsford of Clifford Chambers, a hamlet near 
Stratford. Lady Anne was younger daughter to the elder 
Goodere. Thus, another possible link ! Our cry is for 
“ Light, more light ! " | 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 1926-27. 


The Committee of Award for the Commonwealth 
Fund Fellowships have made the following appoint- 
ments to the twenty Fellowships tenable by British 
graduates in American Universities for the two years 
beginning in September, 1926 : 

Mr. A. M. Adamson, of St. Andrew's University. to 
the University of California, in Zoology. Е 

Мг. Е. М. Astbury, of Liverpool Universitv, to 
Columbia University, in Architecture. ü 

Mr. I. W. M. A. Black, of St. Andrew's University 
to Yale University, in Physical Chemistry. | 

Мг. F. P. Chambers, of Clare College, Cambridge 
University, to Harvard University, in Architecture. 

Miss M. E. Cranswick, of King's College, London 
University, to Columbia University, in Education. 

Mr. К. Fisher, of Hertford College, Oxford University 
to Yale University, in Economics. E 

Miss I. Gordon, of Aberdeen University and the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London 
to Stanford University, in Zoology. | ' 

Miss Н. А. C. Green, of Westfield College, London 
University, to the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Literature. | 

Mr. D. В. Harden, of Trinity College, Cambridge 
University, and Aberdeen University, to the University 
of Michigan, in Archeology. í | 

Mr. R. L. Lechmere-Oertel, of Birmingham Universitv 
to Columbia University, in Engineering. Е 

Мг. К. А. Н. Murray, of Edinburgh University, to 
Cornell University, in Economics. | 

Mr. E. P. Mumford, of Manchester University and 
Christ's College, Cambridge University, to the 
University of California, in Agriculture. 

Mr. M. A. Peacock, of Glasgow University, to Harvard 
University, in Geology. ` 

Мт. С. S. Pryde, of St. Andrew's University, to Yale 
University, in History. 

Mr. C. B. Purves, of St. Andrew's Universitv, to 
Johns Hopkins University and the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, B.C., in Organic Chemistry. 

Mr. R. A. Robb, of Glasgow Universitv, to the 
University of Chicago, in Mathematics. | 

Mr. ХУ. Rule, of Armstrong College, 
University, to Cornell University, in Physics. 

Mr. F. J. Whelan, of University College, Cork, to 
Harvard University, in Literature. 

Mr. H. Williams, of Liverpool University and the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, to 
the University of California, in Geology. ` 

Mr. N. C. Wright, of Christ Church, Oxford University, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge University, and 
Reading University, to Cornell University, in Agriculture, 
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END-OF-TERM NERVES. 
By E. К. NORTH. 


“I’m just end-of-termish ; I'll be all right after the 
holidays.” 

How often one hears it, and how all teachers, both 
men and women, accept this run-down, exhausted state 
of nerves as an inevitable end-of-term condition. 

Teaching is not easy work, and it is necessarily more 
exhausting to impart knowledge to others than to go 
steadily on with one's own work ; but is it altogether 
teaching that brings on this exhaustion ? 

А teacher begins the term with a fresh fund of energy 
and eagerness for work, and this energy and zeal, if not 
foolishly squandered, should serve for the term’s need. 
But a spendthrift worker runs through the supply 
improvidently, wastefully, and, soon after half of the 
term, begins to draw recklessly on nervous energy, 
since physical energy fails. It is this constant drainage 
of nervous energy that brings about the final breakdown. 

The question is, how to avoid waste, and how to 
renew supplies ? 

Both are really quite simple, too simple, perhaps ; 
there are many people, the majority possibly, who will 
readily follow advice that has cost them a matter of 
three or four guineas, but who “ can't be bothered ” to 
carry out equally good advice that is given freely. 

How do teachers waste energy ? 

Let the teacher watch himself or herself for a day, for 
a week, conscientiously noting waste of energy. The 
result will surprise the best. 

Probably all the day’s work has been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, but that doesn’t prevent the teacher 
beginning work over breakfast—possibly even before 
breakfast. Note how soon the “ tension " begins. How 
many teachers enjoy their breakfasts? How many let 
their walk or ride to school be a walk or ride? Yet it 
could be. School-work would suffer no whit if it were 
shouldered, morning by morning, at the school entrance. 

It is all a matter of concentration. 

““ Study to be quiet,” is a great axiom for the teacher. 
Start the school day with a quiet “ roll call," pitch the 
voice low, and. watch against its rise. 

Strain begins to tell first in the muscles round the eyes, 
and in those of the throat, the vocal organs. Watch these 
muscles and make definite efforts towards relaxing them. 

It would be a very foolish cyclist who pedalled madly 
away on the down-hill roads, and he would waste a 
tremendous amount of energy that would be of infinitely 
more use to him on the upward gradients. But what of 
the teacher who sits through an hour's “© preparation ” 
with jaw clenched, hands gripped, and feet braced, 
taut in every muscle ? 

Is that an exaggeration? Let the teacher judge ; 
let him watch himself, and see that, when he is merely 
supervising or invigilating every muscle is at rest. 

As doctors nowadays tell us to relax to pain, to take 
suffering as easilv as possible, on no account to brace 
ourselves against it, or to fight against it in any way, 
so let the teacher school himself to relax to the stupid 
child. Yes, even to relax to the troublesome class. 

А child is dull, stupid. “ Imbecile," the teacher begins 
to think, and at once he begins to “ get a grip” on 
himself. If his voice is not raised in reiterated explana- 


tion, it is tense with suppressed irritation. The muscles 
round the eyes are contracted to a frown, the jaw is 
rigid, the hands twitch, the feet even are tapping the 
floor with annoyance. Stop it. Let every muscle relax, 
go limp, ease up. 

The child will feel the difference as soon as the 
teacher. With the '' tension " gone the atmosphere is 
easier for both, and the child will take in the necessary 
information more readily than in the atmosphere 
charged with irritation. 

One teacher taking over a class from another will often 
find the atmosphere of the classroom charged as with 
an electric battery of unrest and disorder. To try to 
"brace up” against such an atmosphere would be 
madness. 

The teacher under whose charge it had accumulated 
would leave the class wrought up to the pitch of nervous 
exlraustion, and the only possible wav to deal with it is 
to relax—to come in slowly and quietly, to go leisurely 
about the arranging of books and papers, and to start 
the class by some very monotonous and mechanical 
exercise, even if it has to be invented on the spot, and 
is of no value whatever to the lesson in hand—for until 
the "tension" is relaxed, the overcharged atmosphere 
cleared, and the mental thermometer once more registers 
normal, it would be impossible to get any really useful 
work done. 

Another source of waste of energy is to be found in the 
use of unnecessary muscles in the performance of little 
everyday actions. 

Take correcting, for example, that most wearisome of 
all school duties. Does the teacher make a point of really 
resting during this work? His mind has to work, his 
eyes must be occupied, even his hands are required ; 
but does he sit well back in his chair in as restfula position 
as possible? Does he make a point of getting a good 
light on his work, and does he give neck muscles, leg 
muscles, body muscles, a complete holiday ? 

So much for waste of energy. 

Then how about renewing supplies ? 

If a teacher has been working all day with his class, 
and has sat, hunched up rebelliously, over corrections ` 
and preparation until supper-time, it isn't the best pre- 
paration for the work of the next day to play strenuous 
tennis until ten-thirty, or eleven, in the summer, or to 
frowst over a fire until the small hours of the morning 
in the winter. Nor is it wise to spend the entire week-end 
in violent exercise. 

Exercise, in reason and moderation, is good for mind 
S EE but the wise teacher realizes that rest, too, is 
good. 

Let the teacher relax utterly in mind and in every 
muscle, in a quiet room or in the open air, for a few 
minutes in the middle of everv dav. Let a reasonable 
proportion of each evening and of every week-end be 
given up to deliberately cultivating this art of relaxa- 
tion, and the nervous system will be strengthened and 
physical energy maintained, so that end of term will 
find him, not run-down to the point of exhaustion, but 
ready to begin, straight away, to enjoy his holiday to 
the full. 
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HOW THE FAIRIES DANCE 


L: 


Pamela 15 learning 
Gracefully to sway, 
Glide upon her tip-toes, 

Rhythmic laws obey. 


lI. 


All her world is dancey, 
Everything she sees ; 

Flowers are at curtsey 
To the April breeze 

Ere 11 seeks new partners 
In the whispering trees ; 


Birds are mad with music ; 
Sunbeams flit and speed, 
Laughing at the shadows, 


Through the rustling mead ; 


Now the baby rabbits 
. Venturesomely roam, 
And the farm-boy whistles 
As he trudges home ; 
Last, in magic spaces 
By the mother moon 
Little stars are tripping 
To a dreamy tune. 


III. 


But my maiden, eager, 
Has a question now :— 
** Tell me of the fairies, 


What they dance, and how ? 


Do they dance their dances 
On the tippest toe 

Like the Russian dancing ? 
Tell me how they go "— 

Child of endless fancy 
I shall never find 

Aught on earth so precious 
Оу so dear-designed 

As the wondrous stairways 
Of your happy mind. 


By LORD GORELL. 


IV. 


Never came a mortal, 
Heavy-stepped as I, 

Close enough to fairies 
Dancing to descry : 

But when all 1s mystic 
On deep summer eves, 

When the woods are spreading 
Hiding place of leaves 

Cool and hushed and fragrant, 
Through the gloom they glide, 

Swinging tiny lanthorns, 
То the meadow-side ; 

And if Earth ts tranquil, 
With the chewing kine 

There alone to watch them, 
Then they intertwine, 

Leave thetr woodland shelter, 
Weave a merry ring, 

Dance away the night, till 
Birds begin to sing ; 

At the sound their lanthorns 
Suddenly go out, 

And they scurry homeward 
In a tumbling rout. 


V. 


How can I be certain 
This 15 what they do 
If I never saw them ? — 
Yet 11 15 quite true. 
Come into the meadow 
By the quiet wood 
When July makes murmur 
Апа, 1f you are good, 
If we are the lucky 
Mortals to be loved, 
We shall see—not fairies 
But where they have roved : 
Where the grass 15 softest, 
If we find their ring, 
We shall know exactly 
Eve's last happening ; 
We shall see thetr footsteps, 
Happy you and I, 
But the fairies dancing 
We shall not espy ; 
Couched within the wood-flowers 
All asleep will йе. 
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HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN, 


The great public, or the man in the street, or whatever 
else we like to call the person who works at another job 
than our own, may be excused if he pictures the con- 
ference of the Head Mistresses’ Association, held оп 
June 11th and 12th at the Haberdashers' Aske's School, 
at Acton, under the presidency of Miss B. M. Sparks, 
M.A., as a humorous gathering where quips and cranks 
flew across a hall filled with professional women 
thoroughly off duty. The daily Press, which is respon- 
sible for this impression, doubtless giving its readers 
“ what the public wants," has presented us with a picture 
of the '' granny of to-day ” nolonger sitting picturesquely 
in the chimney corner and asking for her Bible, her 
knitting and her footstool, but crying aloud for betting 
tips and dance favours. Опе enterprising journal, 
spurred to set out on a quest for a granny of the dear 
old type, found one reported to be in Paris buying 
frocks ; another, driving her two-seater, visiting one of 
her boy's boys at a public school in the Midlands with a 
tuck-box on board ; a third at a thé dansant at a big 
hotel; another arranging the publicity details for a 
matinée; and the search was apparently abandoned 
when the last on the list even of “ acknowledged grand- 
mothers” had just left for the country to speak in her 
son's constituency. Then there was a reference to 
Cleopatra's “ dull world " in explanation, not to say 
extenuation, of an indiscreet letter from a schoolgirl 
to a schoolboy, which ended in the girl's expulsion. 

Publicity, the soul of enterprise, has cast its light on 
the Association, which has been doing heavy spade work 
for the last half-century, and that is all to the good. 
Everyone knows, or should know, that these “ snippets ” 
served up with our eggs and bacon, or coffee and grape- 
nuts, are merely the garnish of more solid fare; that, 
for example, the young grandmother serves only to 
point the moral of the old child—restless, nervous, twitch- 
ing, bewildered by the counter claims of school, home, 
and grown-up society ; unsettled on Friday because 
of the coming week-end in the family motor-car ; never 
allowed to '' do nothing "; the slave of that “ baby's 
comforter ” the loud speaker ; the victim of “ an acute 
form of Americanitis ” threatening an even more restless 
and nervy next generation unless a halt is called in 
modern life. The need for a quiet hour, such as even 
in a feverish age the Society of Friends have miracu- 
lously preserved, or at least for a quiet school period, 
was earnestly advocated from the body of the hall. And 
the president, summing up the aims of the conference, 
while realizing that to some extent hurry and speed 
came naturally to the child, urged that school life should 
not be “ so quick that the children have no opportunity 
of growing close to nature," and quoted the “ Dorset- 
shire poet, priest and schoolmaster,” who wrote : 


To see the quiet feeding herds, 
And hear the singing of the birds, 
Do still my spirit more than words. 


The main subject of the conference was the school in 
relation to the world of to-day. Under this heading came 
(a) the practical girl; (b) the professional woman ; 
(c) the ideal in education, irrespective of time and place. 


It is obvious that only the very briefest glance at so 
comprehensive a programme is possible here. 

Under (a) Miss Gwatkin, M.A. (Streatham High School) 
chairman of the Association's Education Committee, 
asked whether, “ faintly at first but with ever-increasing 
vision," and “ sorely against our will, some of us," we 
were not being forced to own that an obstinate minority 
were not being educated by the present form of higher 
education for girls founded on that of boys so far as its 
intellectual side was concerned ; whether this education 
so fine in aim and so admirable in achievement, was yet 
not what its protagonists confidently expected— 
meat for all minds. While boys perhaps developed a 
protective shell, resistant to all attacks against its 
complacency, in the girl too often the other extreme was 
found, namely a kind of inferiority complex which tended 
to produce real incapacity. The practical girl was not 
the stupid girl. There were, she admitted, stupid girls, 
square pegs in round holes. Nor was it a case of pearls 
and swine; there were certainly no swine; ‘ perhaps 
there are no pearls, par excellence." But she confessed 
to an uneasy feeling that the schools sometimes manu- 
factured dullards out of material that might be inspired 
to higher ends. The appeal and educative power of 
music and art had been somewhat recently recognized, 
but she believed that we must go further. We must, at 
any rate, search round for some outlet for the energies 
of this motor type, that must do things, and go on doing 
them even when it was supposed to have settled down 
into the occupations of a reasonable being. We ought 
to “аропіге " to discover why we did not realize the 
latent power in the girl who, while not apparently 
thriving under school ministrations, yet turned out to 
be the one on whom her companions relied for guidance, 
the mainstay of her family, or who struck out in some 
astonishing and successful line of her own after school 
life. It had to be realized that the school housed not 
only the potential university graduate but the embryo 
artist, housewife, administrator, business woman or 
technician, and it was sheer waste to the community if 
all these powers were not utilized. The dignity of all 
work must be recognized, and it was for the schools to 
foster this idea. Coming to that hardy annual “ the 
First School Certificate," Miss Gwatkin gave some 
startling figures : at 170 schools from which information 
had been obtained, more than half the girls left without 
a certificate ; seventy per cent. of 246 schools expressed 
themselves in favour of a considerable modification of 
the certificate; forty per cent. wanted the group 
system abolished, though some would keep English as 
compulsory. Unfortunately, owing to the strike, the 
committee had not been able to hold a meeting in May ; 
it had intended to thresh the matter out and come to the 
conference with a constructive policy and a resolution on 
the agenda ; the executive would like a lead in reopening 
the consideration of the First Examination, on account 
of its influence on the actual girls in the schools. 

Under (b) Miss Oldham, chairman of the Head Mis- 
tresses’ Employment Committee, deplored the snobbish- 
ness which limited the number of callings in which girls 
might do good service for the community, and asked : 
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“ Should we need to deplore the rush into clerical work 
if the preparation for home life had received the public 
recognition due to its importance? " It might have 
been wiser, she added, if that calling, the one we were the 
least inclined to discuss, had been considered more fully 
in relation to the nation and the race. With regard to 
specific openings, Miss Oldham said the qualities which 
made a good prefect were the very ones wanted in the 
world of commerce to-day. Miss Lilian Clapham, 
Ministry of Labour, said many employers wanted а 
better standard of education in their staff, and gave а 
list of possible careers investigated by the Ministry 
as suitable for women.  Inevitably, someone rose to 
point out that the business of the schools was to make 
good citizens, and not to supplv the labour market ; 
nevertheless, pencils were busy making notes of the 
openings suggested. 


Under (c) Miss Brock, Litt.D., Mary Datchelor School 
for Girls, read a thoughtful paper on (a) the development 
of the individual, the achieving of personality ; and (b) 
the training of the individual for service to the com- 
munity, in reality, she remarked, the same thing. Her 
plea was for first-hand thinking, not the repetition of 
catch-words ; for the appreciation of beauty in things 
seen and heard; to “turn the eve of the soul to the 
light." Quotations from Plato and Aristotle began to 
fly about the hall from this stage: e.g., “ If by a good 
education they be made reasonable men, they will 
readily see through all these questions." To carry out 
the ideals of Plato and the New Testament, Miss Brock 
confessed, took her all her time ; not that education was 
static ; it was the most changeable thing in the world. 
It “ tried to prepare the child it could not catch for a 
world it could not overtake." Тһеу were not out to 
educate for anything; she did not wish to minimize 
practical subjects ; but were they educating people or 
supplying the labour market ? 


New scientific inventions and changes in social habits 
were discussed by Miss de Zouche, M.A., Wolverhampton 
Girls' High School, and Miss Morison, Francis Holland 
School. Miss de Zouche analysed the respective uses of 
“© wireless ” and the film as educational factors, to the 
advantage of the latter. Ninety per cent. of school 
children, she said, frequented cinemas; it was a pity 
that historical details were sometimes ludicrously 
incorrect. The filn was an educational factor in the 
class-room. Another speaker protested that to see а 
bean growing in a film was revolting ! Miss Morison, 
author of “ Granny,” quoting the Prime Minister's 
“never allow your individuality to be swamped,” said 
anyone might do or sav anything to-day except be 
quiet; the result was a grievous lack of imagination. 
Yet there had never been a better tvpe of girl or one more 
imbued with the spirit of social service. Miss Heron, 
Oxford Hons., Wvggeston Grammar School, who was 
responsible for "Amvericanitis," urged some limit on 
outside examinations and newspaper competitions ; 
and talks with parents about early bedtime. 


The essentially inter-dependent ideas of self- -expression 
and self-control were dealt with in philosophical vein by 
Miss Е. R. Gray, M.A., J.P., St. Paul's Girls’ School; 
the work of the schools was to train up a new generation 
in discipline and freedom, to help it to learn how self- 
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expression could be strengthened and exalted by self- 
control. The greatest commandment of all began with 
“ Thou shalt ” and the second was like unto it. 


Miss Stoneman, M.A., Park School, Preston, speaking 
on the present place and influence of tradition in moral 
training, changing religious and moral standards, ques- 
tioned whether the two natural allies of the schools, the 
home and the Church, were marching in step; the 
Churches, she suggested, lagged behind in teaching the 
received results of criticism and research. Miss М. 5. 
Young, B.A., Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham School for 
Girls, contended that religious interest had changed 
in emphasis rather than in standard. The modern 
girl, though critical, and rightly, of sentimental hymns, 
and neither “ weary of carth " nor “ laden with her sin," 
had a strong sense of social service. There was no longer 
the obedience of fear. There was instead a frankness, 
a disposition to regard the teacher as a “ pal,” a spirit 
of trust and frankness. Might not this attitude be an 
indication of the escape from a spirit of bondage to a 
liberty which, rightly guarded, was the best atmosphere 
for growth ? 


The conference passed two resolutions, one recording 
its firm conviction that economy effected at the expense 
of the educational efficiency of the country was a policy 
reactionary in its conception and likely to be disastrous 
in its results, and the other, an emergency resolution, 
endorsing the arguments on pages 85 and 86 of the De- 
partmental Committee on the Training of Teachers for 
Public Elementary Schools for a course of not less than 
two years, and urging the Board of Education to omit, 
in paragraph 9 (c) on page 3 of Draft Statutory Rules 
and Orders, Regulations for the Training of Teachers, 
1926, the words “ or passed a Second Examination,” 
without prejudice to the case of candidates for admis- 
sion to training colleges who after having passed a Second 
Examination have spent some years as uncertificated 
teachers. 


А ConcisE History OF BRITAIN: by Cyril E. Robinson. With 
Maps and Plans. (Methuen and Co. Pp. 464. 5s. 6d.) 

“ This is an abbreviated version of the author's four-volume, 
‘History of England,’ following the same lines on which the 
original work was based." Thus the preface. But this volume 
does not read in the least like an abbreviated version of a larger 
work. 

Mr. Robinson has the uncommon knack of condensing his 
material without losing cither freshness ог interest—and he is 
never heavy or dull. The avoidance of stodginess in a work of 
this description we regard as something of a feat, and duly 
congratulate Mr. Robinson thereon. 

We have tested this book in certain crucial places and can 


_confidently recommend it as a text-book for secondary schools 


and for the general reader. 


SiUbENT's NOTES ON EUROPEAN 1789-1918. 
J.G: Altham. (Bell. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a useful book for revision purposes. Beginning with 
the French Revolution there is a rapid survey of events down 
to 1918, with brief biographies and estimates of the chief per- 
sonages and a record of the principal happenings, with dates. 
A useful appendix gives a summary of European history in one 
column with a more detailed summary of English history in а 
parallel column. А final section contains well-chosen questions 
on the various chapters. Altogether this little volume is ап 
excellent route-chart through a somewhat complicated period 
of history. M.R. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL READING. 
Bv F. C. WEBB. 


The old controversy still continues as to whether boys 
shall be forced to read only stodgy ''classics " which 
they cannot really appreciate till they are older, or if 
they shall be permitted to browse at their own sweet will 
amongst books that appeal to their ownindividual tastes. 


I will make no secret of the fact that I consider the 
latter the infinitely better way of encouraging a love of 
true literature. From what appeals merely to the 
imagination and the inherent love of adventure a boy 
may learn in time to appreciate words, and the com- 
bining of words into harmonious phrases, and so come 
eventually to love fine writing for its own sake. 

To make a simple comparison : It is well known that 
parsons' sons and others who in youth were forced to 
attend an overwhelming number of church services, on 
coming to years of discretion often abjure all churches. 
In the same way, boys who are forced to imbibe large 
doses of Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens undiluted by 
any lighter fare ofttimes become averse from ever 
reading of their own accord. They read only when 
forced to, and never for pleasure. Whereas if they were 
allowed, or even encouraged, to delight in such 
“ thrillers" as the tales of “Тһе Sea Hawk," “Тһе 
Scarlet Pimpernel,” or even '' Bulldog Drummond," 
they would doubtless become voracious readers. Ав 
their minds develop 60 will their better tastes. 


Іп our school library the books range from Sheridan's 
" Rivals" to Harold Avery's ' Toast Fag.” When 
leaving school each boy is supposed to give a new book 
to the library. As, of course, he chooses a book that he 
himself likes, or thinks the others will like, there is 
always a plentiful supply of “ popular fiction " besides 
the sterner stuff with which from time to time I 
replenish the shelves. 

On Sunday afternoons the boarders are compelled to 
read a library book—grave or gay, classical or sen- 
sational. They are also allowed to read in any spare 
time which they care to devote to this pastime. By 
occasionally asking them to make a list of the books 
they have read lately, giving reasons for preferring some 
to others, I am enabled to ascertain their real tastes. 
One may guess that the answers to my questions are 
truer than those given to common entrance questions ! 
In those papers a boy naturally claims as his “ favourite ” 
work in fiction the one that he happens to know most 
about, or one of those on which his examiners will 
expect him to write. It would be a brave candidate 
indeed who would dilate on the glories of “ Jim of the 
Rangers " ог “Тһе Sixth Form Secret Society " in a 
common entrance literature paper. 

When reading aloud to my literature classes I always 
have eager listeners. For difficult though it is to get 
some children to read to themselves, they all love being 
read to. Here even poetry gets a hearing that would 
never otherwise be vouchsafed to it. In spite of the fact 
that many pieces contained in school anthologies of verse 
are entirely inadequate to arouse enthusiasm for poetry 
in the young mind, any poem containing a really gripping 
tale, when read aloud, will arrest the complete attention 


of the class. To be told to learn the doggerel of ‘‘ After 
Blenheim ” is a very different thing from being asked to 
listen carefully to the joyous adventures of the “ Forty 
Singing Seamen." The boys aged nine to eleven never 
tire of stories from the Greek and Roman myths. The 
story of Perseus is always considered particularly 
“Бау” (that word signifies “ ripping," and is peculiar 
to this school), while Juno is regarded as a complete 
“rotter.” Adventure tales, and battle, murder, and 
sudden death stories are more popular with the older 
boys, “Тһе Highwayman,” “ Sir Patrick Spens,” 
“ Horatius,” and “ Lancelot ” all having their worshippers. 

However thrilling the tale in question may be, my 
classes are unanimous in disliking to be asked to read 
round in turns. I find that what they read in this way 
seldom makes any lasting impression on them. The story 
seems to lose interest when so many people take a hand 
in retailing it. 

Naturally the boy's knowledge of stories is frequently 
tested in their essays. Last week-end two forms were 
told to choose any scene from the Old Testament, and 
reproduce it, according to fancy, as a one-act play. 
The results were better than I expected, and, incidentally, 
afforded me no little amusement. The funniest touch was 
certainly this: '' Enter Eve, singing ' Where the Bee 
Sucks !' " An anachronism, no doubt, but the setting 
was made appropriate as Adam and Eve proceeded in a 
manner quite àpropos to admire the flowers of their 
garden and the honey made by their bees ! 

Ап exercise which tests the pupils' powers of character 
study, and is a little off the beaten track, is to get them 
to write an imaginary conversation between two heroes 
or heroines who have never previously met in the pages 
of fiction. Conversations between such people as 
Sherlock Holmes and Lorna Doone, Alice in Wonderland 
and Peter Pan, Lady Macbeth and The Pied Piper, can 
prove thrillingly interesting. I admit the conversations 
are sometimes grotesque, but, surely, any exercise that 
encourages children to use their imagination is of value. 

Literature, in the form of some set book or books to be 
studied, appears to me to be the least irksome form of 
holiday task—that ever-present bone of contention. 
By reading in the holidays many boys are combining 
business with pleasure. Surely the reading of “ Treasure 
Island," “ Kim," or “Тһе Talisman " (I bow to the 
convention of setting classics for actual study) would not 
overtax the brains of even the least literature-loving 
intelligent boy between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 

To return to the library. Let me repeat myself: 
Mingle the jam plentifully with the powder. Give the 
boy his head ; let him at least think he is allowed to suit 
his own taste, even if a little judicious interference is 
sometimes necessary. If he is of the stuff that never will 
appreciate real literature an over-early dose of it will 
not alter him. On the other hand, he who has the divine 
spark of appreciation will, if left to his own devices, in 
time develop his natural instinct. Through sifting the 
grain from the chaff he will in due course learn to know 
a good thing when he sees it. 
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ORGANIZED GAMES FOR JUNIORS. 
Bv H. C. DENT. 


Six small boys, too young to hold their own in the 
regular school games, came to me one afternoon to know 
what they could do. To them I gave a bat, a ball, six 
wickets, and two pairs of tiny pads. I chose them a 
pitch of good grass, out of range of the bigger boys' 
matches, and drove in their wickets. I stayed to see the 
first batsman (gloriously arrayed in his pads) begin his 
innings, the first over bowled. Then I departed to umpire 
in a house match of some importance about 75 yards 
away. That was at 2-15 p.m. 

Before four o'clock three of the small boys had assailed 
me with tearful tales of assault and battery ; one shirt 
had been half torn off its owner's back; and I had twice 
been forced to leave my umpiring to stop disputes, the 
sounds of which were carrying loudly to where I stood. 
Finally, two of the small boys were sent off the field in 
disgrace, and the other four were placed under direct 
supervision. 

Now, individually, every one of those youngsters was 
as nice a boy as you could wish to meet. They were all 
well-spoken, good-mannered, tractable children ; there 
was not a '' difficult " case among them. I knew each 
one intimately and, individually, I was very fond of them. 
But, collectively, they could have tired the patience of 
an archangel. 

Nevertheless, although they frayed my patience to the 
extent that I banished two of them from the field, I feel 
that I was more to blame than they. It was my ignorance 
in supposing that an unsupervised game of cricket could 
keep boys of eight and nine years old happy for two 
hours that was the root of the trouble. 

For at those ages boys are fiercely individualistie 
and for the individualist cricket is a maddening game. 
We adults all know the miserable being who mopes the 
whole afternoon because he has failed to score or because 
his bowling has been hit, or who insists upon telling 
everyone what a poor player he is because he missed that 
catch. Boys of eight and nine do not express their 
feelings thus, but they express them in ways equally 
or even more inconvenient to the social welfare. The 
batsman who fails to score stoutly maintains that he 
was not out, that the ball did not hit his wicket, or that 
he was not ready ; and he clings to the bat until it is 
forced out of his hands. The bowler who is being hit 
persists in bowling until he does get a wicket; if he 
gives up the ball it is, again, because he is forced to. 
The fielder who misses a catch replies to the taunts of his 
fellows with taunts equally outspoken. Surface polite- 
ness disappears with boys of eight and nine under the 
stress of a game of cricket ; ego comes first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

We cannot alter this attitude, however much we might 
like to; it must run its course. Our business, then, is 
to provide for it. 

How ? 

By inventing and organizing games that shall allow 
more fully for the individualism of small boys. Cricket 
is emphatically not suitable for boys under ten. I refer, 
of course, to the game of cricket as played according to 
the rules of the M.C.C. Children of any age from three 
upwards can amuse themselves by knocking about a ball 
with a bat, but as organized games for schools both 


cricket and football run counter to the innate tendencies 
--І hardly dare to say the instincts, though the term, 
loosely used, would be most convenient—of the pre- 
adolescent boy. They are team games, and he is not 
ready for team games. Tennis, badminton, or even golf 
would be far more adaptable. One can imagine a sim- 
plified tennis, played on a small court without any service 
restrictions and with points counted in units, proving 
almost ideal as an organized game for boys of eight, nine 
and ten years of age. The plaving of doubles would 
encourage the growth of the '' team spirit " tendency. 
An equally good argument can be made out for bad- 
minton, which has this added attractiveness, that it can 
be played all the year round and indoors as well as out. 
It is difficult to make out quite so good a case for golf, 
which requires too much ground and which does not 
include running as a vital feature, yet it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility to imagine an abbreviated golf, 
playable either individually or by small teams, that 
would attract the pre-adolescent boy. Racquets, too, 
is a game verv suitable to his needs. He will spend hours 
throwing a ball at a wall and catching it on the re- 
bound ; and that is the essence of racquets. 

In addition to these suggested adaptations (which 
may not prove suitable owing to lack of space or to 
considerations of economy) we must invent games for 
him, and give them an official status. During these years 
for which it is necessary to provide he is acquiring skill 
in bodily movements and poise, and we should give him 
every opportunity to develop that skill. Also, he soon 
tires of one game ; a series of at least six seems to be 
wanted. 

The task should not be a hard one. The series of games 
must include running, jumping and dodging, throwing 
and catching a ball, hitting and receiving a ball with a 
bat or a racquet. The rules must be few in number and 
very simple, and their interpretation must be rigid. 
There must be nothing like the “ wide ball" rule in 
cricket, for example ; I find this rule incomprehensible 
to most small boys. The games must be capable of being 
played either by individuals or by small teams. For that 
reason I have omitted mention of baseball, or rounders, a 
game very popular among boys of ten, and played.quite 
well by them, but not appreciated much by younger 
boys. Lastly, the games must be playable on a com- 
paratively small pitch. 

We make a great deal of organized games nowadays, 
and rightly so. We ought to make a great deal more, for 
it cannot be repeated too often that a child's play is its 
life, and that in organizing games we are providing part 
at least of the material for that play. But we must be 
sure that the games we organize are suitable to the age 
and the development of our children ; it is worse than 
useless blindly to adhere to two or three games and to 
thrust them upon children of all ages merely because they 
happen to be admirably suited to some of those ages. 


SHAKESPEARE'S MONARCHS: by J. C. Stobart. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Passages from Shakespeare's historical plays, with some simple 
explanatory matter prefixed to each ехігас̧ұ. An interesting 
and useful reader for the top classes of elementary schools and 
for the middle forms of secondary schools, 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
Bv 5. B. Harris. 


I.—TYPES OF MENTAL 


In a rural neighbourhood is a small special school 
which has been in existence for nearly seven years. 
During these years it has been housed in one classroom 
(leading from the lobby of a mixed council school), 
whilst waiting for the building of a school postponed 
indefinitely through educational economy. The school 
accommodates twenty-four children, boys and girls, 
from seven to sixteen years, and has been in the charge of 
a head teacher, with one assistant. (In the interests of 
economy the head teacher has now to manage alone.) 


It is the purpose of this article to show some of the 
types of mental defect which have passed or are passing 
through the school, indicating the lines of treatment 
which have resulted in mental improvement. 


In the first place, it is necessary to realize that each 
mentally defective child has his own particular charac- 
teristics, just as each normal child has his own per- 
sonality. What, then, is meant by a mentally defective 
child? А mentally defective child is one who is not 
merely backward, but by reason of mental defect is 
incapable of benefiting by instruction in an ordinary 
normal school, although educable in a special school. 
He is usually weak-willed, unstable, unreasonable and 
lacks initiative. His general intelligence is much below 
that of his normal brother and he never succeeds in 
thoroughly interpreting his environment. Nevertheless, 
he rarely realizes his shortcomings and is often so self- 
satisfied that the task of stimulating him to effort and 
of rousing in him a healthy interest in work assumes 
gigantic proportions. 

Before admission to the special school his mental age 
: . mental age х 100 
and intelligence quotient—i.e. — сус ape 
ascertained by means of the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Simon Tests (Terman). This result gives some- 
thing to work upon. 

Now consider a few principles which apply to the 
teaching of all grades of mentally defective children. 


--аге 


(1) АШ Work must be Original. 

The defective child needs to develop initiative even 
more than his normal brother. He must, therefore, be 
given the kind of training which will stimulate creative 
effort. This is done by individual teaching where each 
child works in accordance with his stage of mental 
development. 


(2 А Sense of Responsibility must be Developed. 

The child must have the care of his own school 
materials, such as books, pencils, etc. Also he must 
realize that work begun must be finished. This is the 
first step towards a real preparation for work in his after- 
school life by checking the tendency to ‘ down tools ” 
on the slightest provocation. 


(3) Ideas of Law and Order must be Developed. 

The insistence of orderliness in the school, the play- 
ground, the streets, is likely to leave some impression, at 
any rate, to outlive school days. 


DEFECT AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


(4) Ideas of Cleanliness and Punctuality must be 
Developed. 


This is best done by little rewards—a little prize at 
the end of a term, or a sweet at the end of the week, works 
wonders with a defective child of any age. 


Now consider some of the types of mental defect 
found in a rural district. 


" Charlie" was an extremely low-grade case. Не 
looked peculiar, had hare lip and cleft palate, and had 
practically no will power. His speech was almost un- 
intelligible, and he behaved like a little child. Mentally, 
he was three years old. He spent three years in school 
(from eleven to fourteen) occupied chiefly with hand- 
work, at which he was very good. He was certified an 
imbecile at the age of fourteen and discharged. He has 
had work ever since (for four years) as carter's boy on a 
farm at 10/- per week. 


“ Dick " had a very bad record from his original 
school. He was turbulent, disobedient, and used to get 
into terrific rages, when he would destroy his handwork 
or whatever he was doing. He was said to have 
suffered from epileptic fits when very young, but this 
could not be proved. All kinds of school treatment were 
tried to induce law and order. The most beneficial 
method proved to be the appointing of the lad to a post 
of trust. He was made monitor and was responsible for 
the locking and unlocking of cupboards, etc. Some- 
times he was required to look after a younger child 
and help him in his handwork. This gave him prestige 
--а necessity for good conduct. He improved and his 
work improved. He left the school able to read a fairy 
tale, and to understand money values. He is employed 
as chemist's boy at {1 per week ; is entirely reliable ; 
and is thoroughly gentlemanly when he visits the school. 


“ Тот " was a dull, heavy, stubborn, obstinate type 
of lad, with attractive intervals. He grew to be a big 
heavy lad, yet was always nice with the younger child- 
ren. He understood money values, but his word memory 
was almost nil, and he could never read beyond words 
of four letters. When in his obstinate moods he was 
best ignored ; he soon disliked to feel that no one was 
troubling about him. He now works at carting and pig- 
keeping, and comes often to the school in a sociable way. 


“ Louie ” is quite a different type. She has about 75 
per cent. intelligence, yet is only just outgrowing 
babyishness. Her speech is indistinct and very elliptical 
and her compositions are written in exactly the same 
style. She will say, speaking of her brother, '' Harry 
gone shop," also she has a queer hesitancy in her speech 
as though stopping to collect her thoughts. She is able, 
now, often to correct her speech when asked “ What 
did you say? " When she hesitates, it has been found 
beneficial to tell her to begin again and speak slowly. 


" Bob," aged ten, behaves like a child of five. Не 
cannot speak plainly, rarely uses a whole sentence, aud 
has a soft voice hardly audible. Не often looks be- 
wildered by his surroundings. He is occupied with 
learning to build up words of three letters, to compose 
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sentences of the same, and to do handwork. He makes 
very little progress, and is not much above 50 per cent. in 
intelligence. 

In the family there is tumour on the brain. His uncle 
and his sister died of this. 

“ Florrie,” aged twelve, is another type. She is one of 
those children who is chatty, sociable, and bright on the 
surface—but the brightness is merely superficial and the 
intelligence and general powers are weak. She is capable 
in any kind of housework, and in handwork, but fails 
badly in the three “ R’s,” able only to do the work 
(imperfectly) of a child of six. She needs, therefore, to 
concentrate chiefly on all kinds of manual work, since 
her future livelihood will have to depend upon that. 

“ George," aged fifteen, is a slow phlegmatic type, 
with an extremely poor memory, making the same 
mistake again and again. He can read, and can write 
an easy composition, but fails at intervals in any written 
arithmetic. He will do well for, perhaps, a week, and 
then work sums, supposing that 10d.—1/-, and 12/-— 
one 10/- note. When corrected, perhaps he will be right 
for a few weeks, then the old mistakes recur. 

For him manual instruction is of the greatest value, 
particularly as he is interested in the building trade and 
would like eventually to enter it. 

His lethargy is being slightly overcome by making 
him useful in the classroom by sending him on messages, 
etc. 


“ Teddy," aged ten, is a bundle of nerves. He does all 
his work with nervous haste—the result of spastic 
paralysis. He is so flurried that he misses words when 
reading, and writes jumbled sentences in his com- 
position. In his play he is a natural type of child, but 
extremely excitable. On his most nervous days it has 
been found beneficial to take him from the three 
" R's" and set him to do handwork all day. At this 
he still evinces nervous haste, but it gradually lessens. 
Evidently the calmer occupation is a help. 

“ Billy," aged eight, is a type not often found, for he 
is a moral defective upon whom punishment has no 
deterrent effect. Small as he is, he has habits of stealing, 
lying, and swearing, and nothing can stop him. А 
policeman has said of him: “Не doesn't mind the 
police ! " Mentally, he is improving, for he is reading 
words of three letters, but morally he deteriorates. In 
looks he is absolutely the criminal type. 


“ Ada," aged twelve, is one of the disappointing types 
who is near normality, yet never steps over the border- 
line. In her bright moments her teacher has visions of 
the day when she will return to the normal school. 
Then, back she slides. 

This type of child passes muster in the world and 
needs encouragement in the kind of work which will turn 
out good domestic servants or children's nurses. Gener- 
ally, housewifery and cookery are liked, апа also any 
work in connection with young children. Often '' mother- 
liness ” is helped by letting this type of child see after 
any small child who has hurt himself slightly (such as 
cutting a finger, grazing a knee, etc.). 

In estimating the value of any kind of education, it is 
of the utmost importance to study the child. Some of the 
types of mental defect have been shown—there are many 
more—but apart from types, the teacher must study each 
child and minister to individual needs. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MAY RESULTS. 
I. А Testimonial in favour of an Applicant for the 
Headship of a School. 

There were fewer entries than usual, although the 
writing of testimonials may be regarded as a specialized 
form of literary work, a nice balancing between sufpressio 
veri and suggestio falsi. 

The First Prize of ONE GUINEA is awarded to : 

V. LENTON Rowe, Tavistock House, 74, Petherton 

Road, N.5. | 
The Second Prize of HALF A GUINEA goes to: 
M. M. SMITH, 105, South Street, St. Andrew's, Fife. 


II. An Essay on Whitsuntide. 
The First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS is awarded to : 


Ersi& MacDowarp (14), Halidon House School, 


Slough. 
The Second Prize is not awarded. 


JULY COMPETITIONS. 


I. |. For competitors of any age. 


А First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea are offered for 1,000 words or less on : 


External Examinations and Education. 


II. For competitors under 16 years of age. 
А First Prize of Ten Shillings and a Second Prize of 
Five Shillings are offered for 250 words or less on : 
What I think about School Examinations. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The pages must be pinned together and the competitor's 
name and address written clearly on the first page. 

The coupon, which appears in our advertisement pages, must 
be cut out and pinned to the first page of each entry for 
Competition I. For Competition II one coupon will serve for 
each set or part of a set of six entries. 

In Competition II a certificate from parent or teacher that 
the age of the candidate is as stated, and that no help has been 
given in the work, must be enclosed. 

The Editor's decision is final, and prizes may be divided or 
withdrawn at his discretion. 

The last date for sending in is the 15% of August, and the results 
will be published in our September number. 


WILD LIFE STUDIES: by Frances Pitt. (T. Nelson and Son. 
Is. 6d.) 

Essays on familiar birds and beasts. Some of these have pre- 
viously appeared in the Spectator, Country Life, and other 
periodicals. Мо lover of animals should miss this interesting 
little book, written, as it is, with so much charm and under- 
standing, and not a little humour—and all for a modest 
eighteenpence. i 


Мну AND How: A Book ов EVERYDAY SCIENCE: by Sankey 
and Royds. (MacDougall’s Educational Co. 2s.) 

This book should prove useful in the top standards of elemen- 
tary schools, where interest in such matters admittedly exists 
and no provision is made in the way of scientific books or 
apparatus. 
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MUSIC. 
By J. T. BAvIN. 


EAR-TRAINING. 


These lessons deal with various points of musical 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 


RHYTHM (Continued). 


What is one to do with those who seem to have no 
sense of rhythm? They are very few in number, but 
everybody has some power of enjoying music, and it is 
unfair that a defective sense of rhythm should involve 
exclusion from the music lesson. A teacher has chosen 
the task of helping others to advance, including those 
who are not ambitious, and those who are not gifted 
as well as those who are. Very simple and well-marked 
rhythms are essential: there must be nothing to induce 
the idea that others have a sense which one does not 
possess. To say bluntly that a boy is wrong or to tell 
him to stand by is little likely to accomplish anything. 
We must rather try to find a path leading to the end we 
desire. The following methods have often helped іп these 
cases : 

Tapping short and simple rhythmic groups with a 
regular accent, such as: 


A A A 

10,444 Medd O'dd “deed 

O) ded Codo PEE E 
Marching to the same groups when clapped by the 
teacher—in the early stages of this exercise the steps 
must be watched, and if there be evident difficulty in 
fitting them exactly to the rhythm it is sometimes 
helpful to change the pace of the latter so as to coincide 
with the former, t.e., going out to meet and help him to 
overcome the difficulty rather than to insist that he 
comes all the way to us ; so we encourage self-confidence, 
and it is more likely that the steps will fall in with the 
music at once. Be content to begin with what is already 
there and do not try to force the rate of progress. We 
may or may not be entirely successful, but the possibility 
of success makes the effort worth while. 

No talk on rhythm would be complete without 
reference to the French time-names. Many of us re- 
member іп our early days the “ one, two and three ” 
(cece) which we promptly turned into four (25 22) 
through failing to recognize that ' two and” were 
together only equal to ''one." Without in any way 
disparaging counting at a later stage, it may be asserted 
that whereas the names of counts vary in their lengths, 
"two" may represent at one and the same time a 
unit or a half, and the sound of the word, therefore, has 
no import whatever—the time-names always represent 
definite proportions. The latter are in accordance with 
sound principles of teaching and the former are not. 
Nor are the names of the notational signs—semibreve, 
minim, crochet, etc.—of any help. Thev are mere names 
for the symbols. But, as Mrs. Curwen says, “ The 
time-names represent the patter of the rhythm." From 
the very beginning .then.let the habit be formed of 
“ taa-ing " the taps and the rhythm of familiar songs. 
Our “ one, two and three ” given above, would become 
"taa ta-té taa "—the first syllable of ta-té being a 
short sound. 
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ART. 
By RuPERT LEE. 


The London Group and Epstein. 

The London Group Exhibition—like many others— 
contains a certain amount of affected and insincere 
stuff. A large wood carving of Lot and his daughters 
(from Wardour Street, I surmise) is a good example of 
how even artists may be deceived about sculpture 
when it is not their line. This work should not have been 
admitted. But on the other hand the proportion of 
really good works 1s rather above the average. Bernard 
Meninsky's figure painting of a young girl, seated, 
upright, is a very fine picture, and his landscape from a 
back window—though in my opinion rather large for 
its subject—is full of rhythm and a sense of life. Perhaps 
it is personal to me, but I like to think that if London 
were deserted these trees which thrust themselves up- 
wards in sooty back gardens would everywhere overthrow 
this grubby work of misunderstandings. Still, while it 
is there, while the battle continues between the dirty 
brick walls and the vegetable power, the sight of the 
conflict is curiously moving, and in his picture the artist 
expresses this emotion with every intensity of formal 
relationship. 

Another painting which stands out with great freshness 
is Alfred Thornton's “ Monday Morning." 

Among the sculpture should be noticed two small 
polished bronze cats by Miss Elizabeth Andrews. These 
have been filed up by the artist from rough bronze 
castings andfthe charm of the technique, no less than the 
feeling for the subject, is worthy of praise. I like 
especially the curled-up cat. A carving in slate by Dora 
Clarke is another piece of great charm. Mr. Tomlin's 
““ Judith " is а manly attempt to '' work along the right 
lines ” but as a design there are too many holes in it. 
About my own large concrete cat (not cement) I will 
say nothing, except that it is an experiment in a material 
much used in building, but not yet appreciated to the 
extent of its possibilities. Properly treated it should 
hold an important position in the sculptured decoration 
of the future. 

At the Leicester Galleries the bronzes of Jacob Epstein. 
This is an event of major importance. The large bronze 
figure is full of amazingly vital passages and is a most 
moving work. The portrait of Professor Alexander is 
equal in dignity to the Joseph Conrad bust, and the 
three heads of Sunita are amongst the most sculptural 
works the artist has ever done. So much has been made 
of the moral and psychological aspects of his work, 
there have been, in fact, so many “ Press stunts '' obscur- 
ing the' true course of his development, that it comes 
frequently as a fresh surprise that Epstein is a profoundly 
capable and mature artist. He has a rare sense of mass 
and of the variety of form, so that besides his work much 
that we should otherwise admire appears tame and super- 
ficial. In such heads as Sunita No. 3, that which appears 
to us as simplicity is not the result of simplification but 
of a proper comprehension of the order of complexities. 
Epstein is one of those artists whose progress is regular 
and continuous. This is one of the finest set of works 
he has ever shown. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


WOMEN'S EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
Bv V. B. METTA. 


Until 1907 the only girls' schools in China were those 
started by the Christian Missions, and these were not too 
numerous, nor did many girls attend them. Іп that 
year the first girls' school, financed and staffed by the 
Chinese, was opened at Shanghai. In 1902 that mysterious 
and terrible person, the Empress Dowager, known to 
foreigners as “ the Old Buddha," gave 215,000 out of her 
private purse to start a girls' high school at Peking. А 
few more schools of the same sort were established in 
other parts of the Empire during the next four years. 
Then, in 1907, the famous Imperial Decree for women's 
education was issued, and with the issuing of that decree 
women's education in China may be said to have made a 
real start. How rapid its progress has been since then 
may be judged from the fact that while in 1906 there were 
only 306 girl students in Government and private schools, 
іп 1912 there were 141,130 students; and in 1922 the 
number had gone up to 418,170. In Japan there are 
still many forms of education which are denied to women, 
but in China practically all forms of education are open 
to women. There are at present in the Republic 67 normal 
schools, 25 general secondary schools, 158 vocational 
schools, and one Government college of University rank 
for women. The Peking National University and the 
Nanking Teachers' College opened their doors to women 
in 1920, and since then the other colleges and Univer- 
sities have followed suit. A School of Law and Politics 
for women was started some seven years ago, but, 
unfortunately, on account of the lack of funds, it had to 
be closed very soon. А few Chinese girls are now 
qualifying themselves as aviators. 

In 1907 the Chinese Government first began to send 
girls for education to foreign countries. Since then large 
numbers of them go to Japanese, European, and 
American Universities every year. The subjects they 
usually study there are pedagogy, medicine, nursing, 
arts, and music. 

The girl students of China have formed a number of 
associations all over the countrv, and these associations 
have been affiliated to the Students' Association at 
Peking—a wholly male body. These “ new girls" of 
China have become so intensely nationalistic that they 
consider patnotism as a far greater virtue than filial 
duty—which has been taught to Chinese women from 
time immemorial. Many of them take a prominent part 
in anti-foreign agitation. In a demonstration recently 
held by the students before the palace of the Chief 
Executive in Peking, for complying with the demand of 
the Powers that the Chinese should not йге on their 
ships, many girls had taken a prominent part and several 
of them were wounded. 

The results of Western education on Chinese girls are 
becoming increasingly apparent in Chinese life. А 
number of women's periodicals, such as The Chinese 
Ladies’ Journal and Emancipation and Reconstruction, 
have been started; a Chinese Red Cross Society has been 
formed ; concubinage is discountenanced ; the divorce 
laws have been so modified that women are given the 
same facilities for divorce as men. Іп Canton and 
Honan they have been enfranchised. 
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FROM THE ‘“‘ EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(July, 1851.) | 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ At the termination of the Summer Vacation, the 
Assistance of an English Lady will be required in a 
School numbering 18 Pupils. She must be thoroughly a 
Gentlewoman ; must possess activity and energy ; and 
must have decided habits of order, method, and 
punctuality. She must be able to merge all thought of 
self in the duties she will undertake ; which duties will 
not be onerous if fulfilled in this spirit. The Principal 
takes by much the larger portion of the duties upon 
herself. A solid English education, knowledge of the 
French language, with the power to speak it fluently, 
and some facility in Music, are necessary. A good salarv 
will be given, but the accurate fulfilment of the duties 
undertaken will be strictly required. It 15 earnestly 
requested that no one will apply unless distinctly con- 
scious of both the power and the will to meet these 


requirements." 
«а «а ж ж 


А BEREAVEMENT 
(From an Editorial.) 


“ Again the mournful, deep-toned knell of death 
smites upon my ear, and tells me that another friend of 
mine is numbered with the dead ! Yes, my kind friend 
Maginn is gone! The talented, learned, and facetious 
Dr. Maginn is, alas ! no more. His spirit has quitted 
its prison-house of clay, and winged its flight into the 
regions of an eternal world. . . . Often have I been 
fascinated by the power of his imagination, while 
attending to his verbal reveries. It was as though the 
richest streams of book-knowledge were shedding their 
luxuriant droppings on the listening ear, from the lips 
of thoughtfulness and deep experience." 


GLEANINGS, 


The Growth of Ugliness (from a “ History of 
England," by George Macaulay Trevelyan. Long- 
man. 12s. 6d.) 


Bad building and bad town planning had got such 
a start in the previous hundred years that they have 
never been properly overtaken. Much less could any- 
thing be done to set a limit to the ever-advancing 
bounds of the realm of ugliness and uniformity, in its 
constant destruction of the beauty and variety of the 
old pre-industrial world. Indeed, the more prosperous 
and progressive the country was, the more rapidly did 
that unceasing work go forward. Men when armed with 
the machine could not help destroying beauty, whatever 
the work to which he set his hand.” 


THE “ PrERS PLOWMAN " SOCIAL AND Economic HISTORIES, 
Book Vi: by N. Niemeyer and E. H. Spalding. (G. Philip 
and Son, 3s. 6d.) 

This final volume of the above well-known series deals with the 
social history of this country for the last hundred years, 
and is designed primarily for use in secondary and continuation 
schools and colleges. Teachers in elementary schools will doubt- 
less find this volume interesting and useful in the preparation of 
lessons, Ап excellent conclusion to an excellent series. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Historical List 


History of England 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, LITT.D., LL.D., Е.В.А. 
With 37 Maps. Three of which aie ccloured. Demy &vo. In one Volume, 128. 6d. net. 
Also in Three Parts at 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 
Part II.—From 1485 to the End of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1714. 
Part III.—From 1714 to the Present Day. 


Longmans’ Historical Series for Schools 
Ву Т. F. TOUT, М.А. In three Books. Crown 8vo. 
Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 
Book II.—A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts : 
Part I. —From the Earliest Times to 1485. Зв. 6d. Part II.—Froin 1485 to 1919. Зв. 6d. 
Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1923. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans. 98. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts : 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. Зв. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 3s. 6d. Part III. —From 1714 
to1923. 3s.6d. 


A Student's History of England 
From the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
Or in Three Volumes as follows : 
Vol. I.—s.c. 55 to a.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vol. III. —1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


A School Atlas of English History : 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner's '" Student's History of England.” 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. F'cap 4to. 6s. 6d. 


Outline of English History. B.C. 55—A.D. 1919 
By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8уо. 46. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts : 
First Period, B.c. 55 to a.p. 1603. 2s. Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 3s. 


A Short History of England 
From the Earliest Times to the Peace of Versailles, 1919. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 28. 6d. each : 
Part I.—To THE DEATH ОЕ ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. Part II.—From 1603 to 1919. 


History of the British Empire 
By С. S. SS HIGHAM, М.А. With 15 Maps. Crown 8vo. 58. 


The Growth of the British Empire 
By P. H. KERR and A. C. KERR. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, 4 Coloured Maps, and 58 Maps and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Heroes of European History 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 43 Illustrations and 7 Maps. Crown 8уо. 2s. 6d. 


A First History of France 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown &vo. 5s. 


Outlines of European History 
By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. 
With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and Plans. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also issued іп Two Parts: 
Part I.—To the End of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—From the End of the Middle Ages to the Present Time. 3s. 6d. 


A First History of Rome 
Ну W. S. ROBINSON, M.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


A History of Greece 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By Sir C. №. C. OMAN, M.A. F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 
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LEGAL NQTES. 


Rednall v. Beamish. 

A case of great interest to the public and of great 
importance to Local Authorities was heard in the 
king's Bench Division on May 7th. George Beamish, 
the fourteen-year-old son of the respondent, happened 
to come under the bye-laws of the one authority in 
England that has made the compulsory school age end 
at 15 instead of 14. He got a job at 5s. 6d. a week, and 
the father took him from school. The East Suffolk 
magistrates held that the employment was a '' reasonable 
excuse " under Section 49 of the Act of 1921. The King’s 
Bench (L.C.J., Avory and Shearman) have held other- 
wise (though it declined to lay down any general rule). 


Earning Money Once an *'' Excuse.” 

Local Benches of Justices have tended to interpret 
“ reasonable " very widely. In the past there has been 
some excuse, perhaps. No one pretends that the three 
grounds of excuse set forth in the sub-sections to 
Section 49 (taken from Section 74 of the 1870 Act) 
are exhaustive. Mr. Justice Grove, іп Belper School 
Attendance Committee v. Baylev (L.R. 9, O.B.D. 259) 
said of them, “ These are not all.” And in London 
School. Board v. Duggan (L.R. 13, O.B.D. 176), where a 
child of 12 earning 3s. Od. a week plus food had been 
held by the magistrates to have a “ reasonable excuse '' 
for non-attendance at school, Mr. Justice Stephen said, 
“Тһе child has been earning money: she has been 
discharging the honourable duty of helping her parents." 


What Says Section 46 (3) ? 

It is certainly hard to see on what legal grounds the 
magistrates came to the decision they did in Beamish's 
case, for the Authority's bye-laws made it very clear 
that the employment of the boy was not one of the 
specified sort which would have provided the ground for 
non-attendance. Section 46 (3) says a bye-law applying 
to children between 14 and 15 “тау apply either 
generally to all such children, or to children other than 
those employed in any specified occupations." With 
this very clear guide before them it surely was not open 
to them to say that “ in their opinion the L.E.A. in this 
case had not acted with the discretion which the law 
requires within the rules of reason and justice.” 


Exit Duggan’s Case. 

The Lord Chief Justice's judgment is worth study. 
He draws a distinction between excuse and exemptions ; 
“ the particular and occasional excuse which is referred 
to in Section 46 (2) on the one hand, and the more 
general exemption referred to in the concluding phrase 
of sub-section (3)," though for the purpose of this case 
(and, perhaps, іп view of 49 (c) which makes an 
"eXcuse" tantamount to "exemption ”), the dis- 
tinction seems not pressingly needful. But he goes on to 
point out that the purpose of the Act in its section 
on school attendance was to protect the child from the 
"too hastily worldly wisdom of the parents” which 
made them snatch at the chance of its earning a few 
shillings instead of staying at school. “То say that it is 
a reasonable excuse for non-attendance that a boy has 
got employment at 5s. 6d. a week seems to me to be an 
illustration of the excuse which is unreasonable.” 


BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Revised Secondary School Regulations. 

The Board has lost no time in issuing its further 
revised Regulations. To date we have those for 
Elementary Schools (No. 8), for Secondary Schools 
(No. 10), for Further Education (No. 6), and for the 
Training of Teachers (No. 7). Like the “ Code," No. 10 
is very much simplified, and for the reasons explained 
in Circulars 1375 and 1376 accompanying them. The 
number of articles is reduced by at least one-half and in 
many cases they are expressed more shortly than in 
previous issues. А secondary school is one for pupils 
who intend to remain for four years up to at least the 
age of 16. It must provide a progressive course of 
general education suited to an age range of at least from 
12 to 17. 1t must be kept on a level of efficiency as judged 
by an inspector, and the classes must not exceed 30 
except with the Board's permission—and never exceed 
35. Its curriculum must include English, at least one 
other language, Geography, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Drawing, Singing, Manual Instruction (or 
Domestic Subjects), Physical Exercises, and Organized 
Games. That's all there is about curriculum ; nothing 
about Latin being omitted where two foreign languages 
are taken, nothing about omitting a foreign language 
altogether, and nothing about advanced courses. That 
term appears in Article 20 under '* Grants." An advanced 
course to be recognized must provide for advanced 
instruction in “а group of subjects extending over two 
years for pupils who, at the commencement, have already 
reached the standard of an approved first examination.” 
These documents are of course intended for persons 
possessing esoteric knowledge, but it is a little hard on 
the general searcher after information that no further 
light is shed on what an advanced course is or may be, 
ог an " approved first examination " either. We get 
a series of definitions in Article 1 of the terms which are 
well understood, but cryptic expressions like the two 
mentioned are left unexplained, indefinite, and vague. 

But besides having “ reached the standard" of а 
first approved examination (does this mean having 
passed the examination ?) the advanced course will not 
be recognized unless provision is made for continued 
training in the use of English (or Welsh) and work in 
Language, Literature, or History. Surely an advanced 
course should be such by virtue of its own nature and 
not by a set of extraneous circumstances. Any Authority 
that desires to know whether a particular course of 
advanced work satisfies the requirements of Article 20 
must make enquiry of the Board, who will record the 
facts of recognition in any future list of grant-earning 
schools that may be issued. 

There are two schedules to these Regulations. Тһе 
first contains the provisions that apply only to Non- 
provided and Charitable Trust Schools, апа the second 
is a list of three repeals. С.К. No. 10 now does duty for 
Wales аз well, as do the Regulations for Elementary 
Schools. No. 11, therefore, is no more. And the Grant 
Regulation, No. 30 (service of teachers) is now wholly 
repealed. 

The Regulations for Further Education and for the 
Training of Teachers must be reserved for the next Issue 
of the EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 
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The Chilswell Book of English Poetry. 


Compiled and Annotated for the use of Schools by RoBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 

Dedicated by gracious permission to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Crown 8уо. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. Part I, 28. ; Part 11, 28. 

Library Edition, Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. net. India paper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


History of English Literature from Beowulf to Swinburne 
By ANDREW Lana, М.А. Crown 8vo. Complete in one Volume. 7s. 6d. 


Гопбтапв” School Shakespeare 
Consisting of twelve of the most suitable Plays for School Reading. Edited, with Glossary, by A. V. Houghton, М.А. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. Also issucd in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


The * Swan ’ Shakespeare 
Each volume contains a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his life, together with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Series of Illustrations by well-known artists in each volume. Crown 8vo. 


HAMLET. New Volume. Edited by С.Н. Locxitt, M.A., AS YOU LIKE IT. With Notes, etc., by W. русне, В.А. 


B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. With 8 Full-page lllustra- With 10 lllustrations. 134 pages. Is. 6d. 

tions. 156 pages. 18.94. THE TEMPEST. With Notes, etc., by С. W. Sroxk, М.А. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. With Notes, ete, by T. G. With 10 Illustrations. 146 pages. Is. 64. 

WRIGHT. With 10 Illustrations. 160 pages. 1s.9d THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Notes, etc., ps 
TWELFTH NIGHT. With Notes, etc., by A. L. Cann, В.А. Joun Bipcoop, B.Sc. With 10 Illustrations. 150 pages. 

With 10 Illustrations. 141 pages. 1з. 9d. 18.94. | 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With Notes, etc, by | JULIUS CAESAR. With Notes, etc., by D. Ғоквүтн, M.A., 

К. G. WILLIAMSON. With 10 Illustrations. 156 pages. B.Sc. With 10 Illustrations. 135 pages. 18.94. 

Is. 9d. HENRY V. With Notes, etc., by D. FERGUSON, M.A. 
RICHARD II. With Notes, etec., by W. J. Aner, В.А. With 10 Illustrations. 190 pages. 1s.9d. 

M1 ` 1 5, y < 2%; . . 

SuSE а ыды А MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. With Notes, ete., 
MACBETH. With Notes, etc., by R. McWiLrLIAM, В.А. by J. W. Плеве, M.A. With 10 Illustrations. 142 pages. 

With 10 Illustrations. 128 pages. 18.94. 1s. 9d. 
KING JOHN. With Notes, etc., by J. W. Youna. KING LEAR. With Notes, etc., by A. V. Носонтом, 


With 9 Illustrations. 144 pages. 18.94. With 10 Illustrations. 172 pages. 1s. 9d. 


The Elements of Commerce for Beginners 
By MATTHEW CLARK, M.A., B.Com. ; Senior Lecturer, Commerce Department, Municipal College, Portsmouth. 
Crown 8vo. 28.64. 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World 


Ву Dorothy M. Млосна. With Illustrations. Crown 8уо. 3s. 6d. 


A History of the Earth from Star-Dust to Man 


By НА FINNEMORE. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A Smaller Commercial Geography 
By G. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.R.5.G.S.. Crown 8vo. 55. 


A Causal Geography of the British Isles 


By J. Martin, B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Coopers’ Company's School, London. 
With 110 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown 8уо. 48. 6d. 


English Citizenship 
By FREDERIC SWANN, B.A. B.5c. (Lond.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ilkley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Modern School Electricity and Magnetism 
By R. С. SHACKEL, М.А. (Cantab.), Senior Physics Master, Coopers’ Company's School, London. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8уо. 38. ба 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry for Schools 
By Francis W. Hopes, B.Sc. (Lond.), Science Master, Coopers’ Company's School, Bow. 
With Diagrams. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The New Code. 

At its meeting on 4th June, the Executive adopted the 
report of its Education Committee on the new Code. The 
changes proposed had been fully considered, and it was 
decided to send a deputation to the Board of Education 
to ascertain the exact meaning of several points on which 
the Executive was in doubt as to the Board's intentions. 
The deputation has been received, and will report fully 
to the next meeting of the Education Committee. 


The Coaching of Scholars. 

The award of scholarships to elementary school 
children has, quite naturally, bred in their teachers a 
desire to prepare their own pupils for the ordeal of the 
scholarships examination. Teachers are human, and, 
therefore, are anxious their own school shall figure 
well in the awards. Unfortunately, special coaching 
for junior scholarships sometimes promotes ill-feeling 
between teacher and teacher. The Executive is aware of 
this, and wishes to discourage it. The whole question 
of special coaching has, therefore, been fully discussed, 
and a memorandum giving the considered views of the 
Executive has been sent to local associations. It is not 
easy to decide what may and what may not be done to 
prepare pupils for these examinations. The schools 
differ so much in size that while in a large school a 
“ scholarship class ” might easily be organized to cover 
the work, such a method of preparation is not possible 
in a small school. Obviously, therefore, the child in a 
small school is handicapped. Again, there are cases 
in which parents anxious for their children's success 
seek and pay for special coaching outside the school 
organization. The Executive of the Union, anxious 
to discourage all forms of special coaching, reminds 
teachers that such a form of preparation defeats the 
very object of the scholarship system ; the awards are 
likely to fall to the best prepared children rather than 
to the best endowed. 


The Untrained Teacher. 

Hitherto the Board of Education has refused to 
recognize as the head teacher of an elementary school 
any non-collegiate teacher certificated after 1910. 
Teachers who have received their certificates on the 
results of the Acting Teachers' Examination have always 
regarded this embargo with bitterness, but the Union 
has taken no action to remove it because the Union's 
policy has always been the trained teacher. With the 
abolition of the Acting Teachers' Examination in view 
it has become possible to look at the matter in a different 
light, and so after a full discussion the Executive has 
decided by the vote of a majority of its members: 
“That on the abolition of the Acting Teachers’ 
Examination for the certificate the embargo placed on 
non-college trained teachers certificated after 1910 by 
Article 9 (a) (iii) of the Code should be removed.” 


Regulations for the Training of Teachers. 

These regulations were not issued in time for con- 
sideration by the Executive at its June meeting. They 
include proposals which are certain to be opposed by the 


Union and the training college authorities. One of the 
proposals is viewed with general alarm. If persisted in, 
it will be possible in future for a student who has 
obtained the Higher Certificate in a secondary school 
to enter a training college for one year for professional 
training and become a fully certificated teacher at the 
age of 19. The two-year students in the existing colleges 
will be discouraged, the colleges themselves will be 
heavily hit, and, in the opinion of existing teachers, the 
status of the teacher will suffer. Тһе proposals will 
certainly be opposed by the Union. 


Salaries. 

The Essex County Council has not yet decided to do as 
Lord Eustace Percy requires with regard to the salaries 
of its teachers. It will be remembered that some con- 
siderable time ago the Board decided that Essex must 
pay all its teachers on Scale III of the award as from 
Ist October, 1926. The Union has pressed the Council to 
inform it whether or not the Board's decision will be 
accepted. It can get no definite information, and the 
Executive is reluctantly compelled to the opinion that 
the delay is part of a set purpose to place the teachers in 
a difficult position. The Executive is watching develop- 
ments very carefully, and is unlikely to allow Alderman 
Burrows to score. 


The “ Joint Six "—N.U.T. and secondary and tech- 
nical organizations—will shortly consider a method 
whereby the subscriptions of '' dual members ” may be 
arranged on a cheaper basis than full subscription to 
both organizations. 

The Executive of the Union has sent {1,000 to the 
“ Save the Children Fund," and has organized a special 
collection in every one of its local associations for the 
relief of distress among British children due to the coal 
crisis. 

The Executive has sent £100 to the Cecil Sharp 
Memorial Fund and one hundred guineas to the Shake- 
spear Memorial Fund. 

The Education Committee of the Union now consists 
of the whole Executive. This change is due to the 
importance of pending developments and the desire of 
every member of the Executive to discuss them. 

A Conservative candidate for Parliament will shortly 
be adopted by the Union to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. C. W. Crook. 

Mr. W. A. Nicholls, a much beloved and respected 
Past President of the Union, died on 11th June, in his 
79th year. The Union was represented at the funeral. 

The Cardigan and Llandyssul secondary school 
teachers are still being sustained, and the Executive has 
decided to increase their sustentation payments to the 
rate of the Burnham awarded scale for provincial 
teachers. 

There is likely to be a keen contest for the Vice- 
Presidency next year. There may be two women can- 
didates. 

The decision of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees to revert to individual examinations will be 
opposed by the N.U.T. 
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VIA CASARIS 
By A. A. HUGHES, B.A. (Cantab.), Clayesmore School, Winchester. Crown 8vo. 28. 


SOME LATIN ESSENTIALS FOR THE COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Edited by the Rev. E. L. BROWNE, M.A., St. Andrew's School, Eastbourne. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By T. E. J. BRADSHAW, M.A., and С. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


GRADATIM : An Easy Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. F'cap 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


ELEMENTA LATINA ; OR LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS 
By W. Н. Morris. F'cap 8vo. 28. A Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 104. net, post free. 


BOOKS by the late FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. F'cap 8vo. 28. 6d. FIRST STEPS IN C/ESAR. The Expeditions to Britain, De Bello Gallico 
A key for the use of Teachers only. 48. post free. ІУ, 20-36; and V, 8-23. Crown 8vo. . 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. F'cap 8vo. 36. PREPARATORY C/ESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. Crown 8vo. Book 11,28. Book 111,28. Books П and ПІ, 36. 6d. 
. F'cap 8уо. 28. 6d. LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. F'cap 8уо. Is. 6d. 
FABUL/E FACILES. А First Latin Reader. Containing Detached Sentences EASY OVID. With Rules for Scansion and Exercises thereon. 
and Consecutive Stories. With Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8уо. 36. 6d 
Based on '' Fabula Faciles.” Crown 8vo. 28. A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H. Moore, М.А. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. . 68. A Key for the use of Teachers only. 56. 6d. post free. 


A Key for the use of Teachers only. 58. post free. A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. 
` EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 28. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH 
A Collection of Sentences, Compositions and Unseens. Selected from Papers set in the Examinations for 
Higher School and Lower Certificates (Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board). 
By J. B. D. JOCE, M.A., Assistant Master, Haileybury College. Crown 8vo. 28. 


LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, .and 
Vocabularies. With Illustrations by D. M. PAvNE and from Photographs. 
Part I.—Pupils' Edition, 28. Teachers’ Edition, 28. 6d. 
Part II.—Pupils' Edition, 28. 6d. Teacher's Edition, 3s. 
Part III.—Pupils' Edition, 38. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 46. 6d. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar, and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, etc. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
Being Longmans' Modern French Course, Part I, Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. 
By Miss I. M. G. AHERN, B.A. Lond. Crown 8vo. 18.3d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. New Edition, thoroughly revised by his бол LUDOVIC CONTANSEAU. 


LONGMANS' FRENCH TEXTS 


Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, В.А. 
(a) Pupils’ Edition, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


G. PHILLIPS, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Masters at Harrow School. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 


3s. 6d. net. 


(b) Teachers' Ed 
ELEMENTARY SERIES, 10d. cach. 
Le Premier Coucou de la Forét-Noire. (L. V uichoud). 
La Comete, etc. (Erckinann-Chatrian). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES, 1s. 3d. cach. 
L'Eclusier (E. Souvestre). 


La Montre du Doyen ; Le Vieux Tailleur (Erckmann Chatrian). 
ADVANCED SERIES, 1s. 9d. each. 

Fontenoy (P. and V. Margucritte). 

Trente et Quarante (E. About). 


LONGMANS’ ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS 


ition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with наш of Exercises and additional Notes 
Teachers’ Edition, 18. 6d. cach 


L'Aventure de Jacques Gerard (M. Stephane). 
Ulysse chez les Сус! (Octave Simone). 


Teachers' Edition, 1s. 6d. cach. 


L'Attaque du Moulin (I. Zola). 


Teachers’ Edition, 18. 9d cach. 


Comte Kostia (V. Cherbuliez). 
Ursule Mirouet (Н. de Balzac). 


Edited with Vocabulary by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus. 


UNIOK 
La Comete, etc. (Erckmaun-Chatrian). 4d. ) 
L'Aventure de Ja Gerard (M. Stephanc) ct Le Paysan et 
L'Avocat (E. Souvestre). 4d. 


MIDDLE 
La Montre du Doyen (Erckmann-Chatrian). 6d. 
Le Lac de Gers et le Col d'Anterne. Par Rodolphe Topffer.. 6d. 
SENIOR 


Огөше Mirouet (Н. de Balzac). 


La Blanche- Nef et La Poupée de Tanagra. Раг. H. Guy. 4d. 
L'Histoire d'un Casse-noisette. Par А. Dumas. 4d. 


La Petite Fadette. Par George Sand. 6d. 
L'Eclusier (E. Souvestre). 
Zadig, ou La . Раг V oltaire. 6d. 


Le Comte Kostia (V. Cherbuliez). 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council, 

At the June meeting it was announced that the total 
. number of applications for admission to the Register, 
up to and including May 31st, 1926, was 76,708. This 
total includes 364 teachers in Universities, 44,544 in 
elementary schools, 20,081 in secondary schools, 2,656 
private teachers, and 9,063 teachers of special subjects. 
It is estimated that there are 130,000 teachers who are 
cligible for admission to the Register, allowing for those 
who are in the probationary stage. The Council, there- 
fore, is anxious to enrol a further 50,000 teachers as soon 
as possible in order that its Register may be complete. 
With this additional enrolment the Council will be able 
to go forward with the task of building up a real teaching 
profession with satisfactory standards of entry and of 
competence. 

Meanwhile the draft of a new Order іп Council is under 
consideration, and it is expected that it will be issued 
before the autumn. 

The College of Preceptors. 

Arrangements are in progress for the course of winter 
lectures to teachers. These are intended to provide a 
survey of modern educational theory and practice such 
as will be of service to teachers of all types. The pro- 
gramme will be issued in the late summer, and it is hoped 
that it will attract large audiences. The fee is nominal, 
and members of the College are admitted without 
payment. 

The Association of Head Mistresses. 

On other pages of this number of THE EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK will be found a descriptive report of the Annual 
Conference of this Association. The papers read were of 
great value, and it is to be hoped that Miss Gwatkin 
will emphasize still further the importance of making 
due provision for what she calls ‘‘ the practical girl." 
This may encourage her colleagues in schools for boys 
to pay more attention to the needs of ‘‘ the practical 
boy." 

Parents’ National Education Union. 

The Annual Meeting of the P.N.E.U. will be held at 
Big School, Westminster, on Thursday, July 8th, at 
2-30. | After the business meeting Professor H. С. 
Notcutt, Ph.D., of the University of Stellenbosch, 
South Africa, will give an address on “ Fathers and 
Mothers as Teachers." Among others who will speak are 
the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, Mr. H. W. Household, Director 
of Education for Gloucestershire, and Miss Pennethorne. 
Miss F. R. Gray, High Mistress of St. Paul's Girls’ 
School, will preside over the public meeting, and the 
Rev. Н. Costley-White, Head Master of Westminster, 
will be in the chair during the business meeting. 


The Dalcroze Society. 

The Society has now become duly incorporated as a 
legal entity and its aim is to bring together all who are 
interested in Eurhythmics as a form of physical and 
mental training. Members are urgently required in 
order that the necessary missionary work may be under- 
taken. The Society desires also to provide a suitable 
home for the flourishing School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
The pupils are now gravely hampered in their work by 
lack of space, and with more roomy quarters the number 
of those attending could be increased. 


Summer Schools. 

Among the summer schools already announced is the 
one at Folkestone, arranged by the Kent Education 
Committee, with Principal Ernest Barker as Director of 
Studies. He will give an opening address on August 
4th, three lectures on “Тһе Formation of National 
Character," and two on “Тһе Literature and Thought of 
Ancient Greece." The course includes instruction in the 
theory and practice of arts and crafts in school work, 
English literature and phonetics, school gardening and 
the making of apparatus. Students will be housed in 
St. Stephen's College and at St. George's for four weeks 
beginning July Ist. 

Early application is necessary, as places are filling 
rapidly. Write to the Director of Education, Springfield, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

In London will be held the City of London Vacation 
Course, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Warden of New College, and former President[of the 
Board of Education. An illustrated booklet is obtainable 
on application to the Secretary, C.L.V.C., Montague 
House, Russsell Square, London, W.C.1. This course 
lasts for a fortnight, and includes an excellent pro- 
gramme of lectures and educational visits. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales will address the students in the Guildhall 
on Friday, July 30th. 

“А Musician's Holiday." 

This is the description of a holiday course to be carried 
out by the Training School for Music Teachers in the 
attractive surroundings of Seascale, Cumberland, from 
August 3rd to August 3164. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Training School for Music Teachers, 73, High 
Street, Marylebone, W.1. The lecturers include teachers 
and musicians of established reputation and the course 
is extremely well planned. 

Royal Academy of Music. 

The L.R.A.M. Examinations of musical composers, 
performers, and teachers are held at the academy during 
the Summer, Christmas, and Easter vacations. Successful 
candidates are created Licentiates of the Royal Academy 
of Music and have the sole right of appending the letters 
L.R.A.M. to their names. During the last ten years 
11,833 candidates have presented themselves for exami- 
nation, of whom 4,439 have passed, or an average-of over 
37 per cent. The last day of entry for the forthcoming 
examination is June 30th, or until July 12th on payment 
of a late fee of 5/-. Syllabus, entry form, and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


THE “ GRIP-FAST " ENGLISH BOOKS—AN ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE 
AND VERSE FOR SCHOOLS: by F. A. Forbes. (Longmans.) 
Yet another addition to the scemingly endless series of School 
Readers. The title of these books 15, we think, rather unfortunate, 
but the contents are excellent and there are some capital 
illustrations. 
DICKENS’ PickwicK Parers. Abridged and edited by D. G. 
Crawford, Ph.D. (Тһе Macmillan Co. 25.) 

This new edition of our old friend is not over-edited, but it is 
certainly very much abridged. The editor apologises for this 
sacrilege and urges in extenuation thereof that the modern 
schoolboy and schoolgirl will be more likely to read the book іп 
its present form. He has, it would appear, used his knife in pure 
love—piously hoping for the best results ! 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The Elements of Mechanies 


F. S. CAREY, М.А., 


Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool, 
AND 


J. PROUDMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Professor in the University of Liverpool. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


This book is a systematic treatise on the fundamental principles of the science of Mechanics : it also 
provides material which will enable students to become proficient in the application of these principles. 


The subject is treated from the beginning, but the book is not intended for a first course оп Mechanics 
taken at the early stage at which the subject is often studied in schools. It is devised to cover the advanced 
courses in schools, and the first year courses in Universities. | 


Elementary Algebra 
Ву Е. Bowman, M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics in the College of Technology, Manchester. Formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Part I. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 68. Also issued in Two Sections :—Section I, 46. 6d. Section II, 28. 6d. 


Elementary Algebra. For the use of Higher Grade and Secondary Schools. 
By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Part I, without Answers, 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 48. 6d. 
Part II, without Answers, 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Parts I and II, complete in One Volume, with Answers, 7s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Arithmetic 
An Arithmetic for Upper Standards, Mental and Practical. 
With about 5,000 Examples, Mental and Practical. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Longmans' Junior School Algebra 
Ву W. 5. Велко. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 28. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Junior Mathematics 
Ву F. М. 5лхкінү, M.Sc., B.A., Head of the Mathematical Department, Battersea Polytechnic. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Course in Practical Mathematics 
Ву F. M. SAXELBY, M.Sc., В.А. 
With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. 9s. net. 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics 
By Г.М. SaxkeLr Y, M.Sc., В.А. Crown 8уо. 46. 


А COMPLETE LIST ОЕ ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'S BOOKS ОЕ 
MATHEMATICS &c., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


London’s New Principal Officer. 

The successor of Sir Cooper Perry, who retires from 
the post of Principal Officer of London University on 
August 3154, is Dr. T. F. Sibly, D.Sc., F.G.5., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Wales. He is a graduate 
of London, and was for five years (1908-13) Lecturer in 
Geology at King’s College. He was successively Professor 
of Geology at University College, Cardiff (1913-1918) 
and at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne (1918- 
1920). In 1920 һе was First Principal of University 
College, Swansea. 


London University Figures. 

The admissions to London University during 1925-26 
totalled 7,577, as compared with 3,852 in 1913, and 
7,603 in 1924. Of these, 5,485 came in through ordinary 
matriculation, 321 as graduates of other Universities, 
1,064 as holders of the Oxford and Cambridge school 
examination certificates, 482 with other approved 
certificates, and 225 by examination under Statute 116. 
The candidates for degrees numbered 3,819— 2,301 
internal and 1,518 external students. Іп 1924 they 
numbered 3,420. 


New Homes Wanted. 

The London University Students' Union have set up 
an Emergency Committee with full powers to attempt 
“all means of preserving the Union," with Dr. G. P. 
Crowden as Chairman. Five years ago the old 
“ Pickwick ” Army Hut in Malet Street became the 
Union's headquarters. With the re-transfer of the 
Bloomsbury site to the Duke of Bedford the Union loses 
its home, as does the Institute of Historical Research, 
next September. A letter has been sent to the Prime 
Minister appealing to him to ''take such effective 
measures as may be necessary to save it from dis- 
solution, with which (the Union) is threatened through 
no fault of its own." 


Oxford Honours. 

Miss Emily Penrose, Principal of Somerville College, 
has had the honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford. con- 
ferred upon her. She is the second lady to receive it, 
the first being Her Majesty the Queen. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, King Edward Professor of 
English Literature, and the Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D., 
Head Master of Eton, have been elected to honorary 
fellowships of Trinity College. 


A Former High Master of Manchester. 

Canon M. G. Glazebrook, who died recently, aged 
72, was an old boy of Brentford Grammar School and 
Dulwich College. A master at Harrow for ten years, 
he was in 1888 elected High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, which he left in 1891 for the head 
mastership of Clifton College, having been ordained in 
1890. In 1905 he retired and was nominated to a 
canonry at Ely. 


Manchester's Honorary Professor of Education: 

Professor J. J. Findlay has, on his retirement at the 
age of 65, been made Honorary Professor of Education 
in the University of Manchester, where he was formerly 
Sarah Fielden Professor. 


The New Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 

The Rev. С. А. Weekes, M.A., Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, is to be the new Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University for the academic year beginning 
October Ist. He succeeds Dr.Seward, Master of Downing. 


The Board and Bedford. 

The Board of Education has sent a perturbing letter 
to the County Education Committee of Bedfordshire 
concerning their revised estimates of /48,172. The 
proposals included the provision of new premises for the 
Girls’ Modern School at Luton, the enlargement of the 
Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard, and a pavilion for the 
Luton Modern School for Boys. These projects, in- 
volving capital expenditure, the Board do not consider 
sufficiently urgent to justify consideration in advance of 
the Authority's programme. The Chairman characterized 
the letter as “© severe." It seems that use is being made 
of some utterly inadequate old military huts at Luton, 
which have done duty for a girls’ school for about seven 
years ! 


Promoting Italian. 

The British-Italian League, which, as one of its objects 
includes the promotion of the study of Italian in schools, 
held its annual examination recently— Professor Edmund 
Gardner was honorary examiner—and the successful 
candidates who won prizes were: Advanced, First 
Prize: Hilary Creedy (Francis Holland School); 
Second Prize : Clare Wadleigh (Alassio English School). 
Elementary Prize: Janet Wright (Alassio English 
School). 


Changing the Gipsy. 

The Surrey Gipsy School evening classes (which 
finished at the end of June) for gipsies over 14, seems to 
have been highly successful. The attendance at the 
classes (in reading, writing, arithmetic, woodwork, 
basket-making, rug-making, history, geography, 
citizenship and needlework) has been good, and progress, 
especially in needlework, has been quite appreciable. 
The rule that all must wash before work has been 
strictly enforced, and a dirty gipsy is now a rarity. 
Though the evening was supposed to end at 8-30, the 
gipsies rarely left before 9-30. 


A Contentious Motion. 

The Association of Education Committees held its 
annual general meeting at Harrogate last month. 
Mr. А. R. Pickles moved a resolution that children in 
elementary schools should be submitted to an examina- 
tion in the main subjects of instruction at least once 
during the course of the elementary school life, and 
Authorities “ are accordingly advised to institute such 
examination." One bright boy had married Lady Astor 
to the Prince of Wales (according to Mr. Pickles), 
while another, filing a blank map of England, put 
“Italy " for Devonshire, “ Colorado " for Cardiff, and 
“ Turkey " for Sussex. Whatever other result the 
resolution has, it will certainly provoke controversy, 
and Mr. Pickles, as a former President of the N.U.T., 
will come in for some upbraiding. 


(Continued on page 276.) 
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BELLS 


A History 
for British Schools 


By В. С. Somervell, M.A. 


VOLUME II 


The second volume of this new History deals in its 
three books with The Middle Ages, Tudors and Stuarts. 

" The book is very well and very interestingly written; the topics 
which are considered have been most sanely chosen. The letter- 
press is extremely good. The scheme merits great success.” 


А.М.А. (on Volume I), | 


Volume II ready immediately. Price 3s. 


Students' Notes on 


European History - 
By F. G. Altham, M.A. 


The author supplies in a clear and interesting form 
a comprehensive survey of the political history of all 
the European countries from 1789-1918. 


Price 2s. бад. 


Prosateurs Contemporains 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


[BELL'S MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS] 


The latest volume in this new series, edited by 
Mr. Gibson, Head of the Modern Language Dept., 
Repton School, contains a representative selection of 
the work of four of the greatest contemporary French 
novelists, Bazin, Bourget, Bordeaux, and de Regnier. 


With Questionnaire, Exercises, etc. 2s. 64. (5йоһ у.) 


Aucassin et Nicolette 
Ву Jacqueline André. 
With Questionnaire, Exercises, and Vocabulary by 


MARC CEPPI. 


Madame André has succeeded in preserving the charm 
and freshness of this ancient chante-fable, and has told it in 
simple language well within the grasp of junior forms. 


Illustrated. ls. 3d. 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE. 
By F. D. Ellis Williams, M.A., 


Senior German Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


The grammar is fully and clearly explained in 60 
lessons, and there are copious exercises for translation 
out of and into German. The course is suitable for 
pupils beginning German at the ages of 12 and 13, and 
is intended as a three-year coyrse. 

Ready shortly. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


LATEST BOOKS 


Arithmetic 
Ву С.Р. Durell, М.4., 


апа В. С. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 


PARTS III AND IV 


Parts I and II, published last summer (with or without 
answers, 2s.), have already been widely adopted. Parts 
III and IV cover the remainder of the school course, 
ranging from Graphs to Shares and Stocks and Variation. 

" An excellent book, as one might expect from the records of these 
experienced teachers and authors."—TiMEs (on Parts I and 11). 


Parts III and IV. 2s. 6d. Complete, 4s. 


Algebra for Schools 


Ву Jobn Milne, M.A., 
and 3. W. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


PART II 
[BELL'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES] 
The range of Part II is from Harder Factors to the 
Binomial Theorem and Approximations. The work is 
intended for those who require а concise algebra on 


modern lines, but yet retaining the best features of the 
older text-books. 


Part II. With or without answers. 2s. Gd. 


Electricity 


and Magnetism 
Ву C. L. Reynolds, М.А. 


[BELL'S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES] 

Mr. Reynolds has worked out, at Dartmouth and at. 
Rugby, a scheme which makes students realize that 
they are learning something about “ real” electricity. . 
Part I amply covers School Certificate work ; Part 11 
goes up to University Scholarship standard. 


Pp. 344. 55. Also in Two Parts, 


Common Science 
Ву C. W. Washburne. 


A revised edition, carefully adapted to the needs of 
British schools. New format and reduced price. 


Fully Illustrated. 3s. Also in Two Parts, 15. 64. cach. 


Europe 
By F. Thomas, M.A. 


With the publication of this volume Messrs. Bell's 
well-known series of '' Explorer Geographies ” is complete. 


_ “ Present the subject in such a fascinating manner that study becomes 
itself a delightful exploration."—TEACHERS' WORLD. 


Fully illustrated. 25. 6d. 


” 


New Text- Book Catalogue (1926) free on request. 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Assyriology at Cambridge. 

When Sir Alfred Yarrow founded the Eric Yarrow 
Studentship on Assyriology, in memory of his son, һе 
expressed his willingness to found a Lectureship for the 
study of Assyriology if the elected student proved 
himself a competent scholar prepared to continue his 
studies. Mr. C. P. T. Winckworth, of Christ's College, 
the first holder of the studentship, is, on the recom- 
mendation of the Special Board of Oriental Studies, to 
be appointed as the first holder of the lectureship which 
the Senate have decided to establish, for the generous 
offer of Sir Alfred and Lady Yarrow has been gratefully 
accepted. Тһе lectureship carries a stipend of £500 a 
year. 


American Scholarships. 

The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarship for 
Teachers, founded in memory of the American 
Ambassador by the English-speaking Union, has been 
awarded to Miss Muriel Auld, M.A., Head Mistress of 
the Girls’ Secondary School, Barrow-in-Furness. Ап 
extra scholarship has been offered to Miss Dorothy G. 
Coward, M.Sc., of Broughton High School for Girls, 
Manchester. Mrs. Leah Manning, J.P., First Assistant 
Mistress at New Street Mixed Council School, Cambridge, 
and Miss Ethel Wragg, M.A., of the Bilston Girls’ High 
School, Staffordshire, have been awarded the two 
Chautauqua Summer School Scholarships. 


“It’s an Ш wind . . ." 

Mr. Thomas Cowan, shipowner, has sent a cheque for 
10,000 to Sir Alfred Ewing, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, “for the general purposes of the 
University." This, he said, in its accompanying letter, 
was “ іп appreciation of the splendid efforts '' of the 270 
students who helped relieve the congestion of dock 
traffic in the recent strike. They worked splendidly, 
and demonstrated afresh the grit and pluck of our 
University youths." 


The Teaching of French. 

Dr. Frederic Spencer, Staff Inspector of Secondary 
Schools, has prepared for the information of the Board of 
Education a pamphlet dealing with the position of 
French in grant-aided secondary schools. The enquiry 
covers some 1,000 schools. In 900 the standard of work 
is “ reasonably satisfactory " ; in 300 “ distinctly good." 
In the remaining 100 the standard is “ definitely un- 
satisfactory." The pamphlet (No. 47) can be had from 
the Stationery Office, Kingsway, London. Price, 9d. ; 
ог 104. by post. 


The Provost of King's College, Cambridge. 

Sir Walter Durnford, LL.D., G.B.E., Provost of 
King's College, Cambridge, a former Mayor of Cambridge, 
and for nearly thirty years a master at Eton, who died 
last April, left estate of the value of £16,047. Among 
his bequests is one of £500 to the Provost and Scholars 
of King's College. The new Provost is the Rev. Alan 
England Brooke, D.D., Ely Professor of Greek and 
Chaplain to the king. 


Additions at Bushey. 

The foundation stone of a new junior school to be 
added to the Royal Masonic Institution at Bushey was 
laid on June 8th by the Duke of Connaught. The new 
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building will provide for 400 juniors, from six years of 
age, who have hitherto received out-education grants. 
The Institution was founded in 1798, and since then 
5,302 sons of Freemasons have received their education 
as well as clothing and maintenance at the school. 


No Newdigate Prize this year. 

There is no Newdigate Prize winner at Oxford this 
year, the judges having reported to the Vice-Chancellor 
that they are unable to make any award. “ According 
to common report," says a writer in the Morning Post, 
“the usual procedure is for the examiners to read all the 
‘ poems but one. Having done so much they instantly 
and unanimously award the prize to the poem unread. 
As there is no prize this year we are left to conclude that 
a stern sense of duty has for once driven them to read 
the last poem also." 


Engineering Scholars. 

Norton and Gregory Engineering Scholarships, of the 
total value of £450, have been awarded to Arthur John 
Noakes, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, and Francis 
Luke Lambert, Westminster City School, London. The 
first is of value £100 per annum, tenable for three years 
at Cambridge; the second, £50 per annum, tenable, 
also for three years, at London University. 


Cambridge and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Cambridge University, before the General Strike, 
proposed to include Mr. MacDonald among the recipients 
of its honorary degrees. It was unfortunate that the list 
of names was not published after the strike was over. 
Anyhow, the ex-Labour Prime Minister did the most 
tactful thing he could do in withdrawing his name. 


A New School for Brighton. 

On June 4th the Duchess of Atholl, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, opened a new 
municipal secondary school for girls at Brighton. The 
school, which will accommodate 550 girls, cost £53,000. 


The C.U.S.A. Director. 

The Cambridge University Scholastic Agency's new 
director is Mr. E. Vulliam, M.A., of King's College, 
who succeeds the late Prof. W. J. Lewis. Women as 
well as men can have their names entered on the register 
as candidates for educational appointments. 


University of Lille. 

The University of Lille lately conferred on Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. (Cantab.), L.-¢s-L. (Paris), 
Divisional Inspector L.C.C., the degree of Docteur-és- 
Lettres (honoris causa) for his writings and educational 
work. 


GREAT FIGHTS IN 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 
Literature ” Series. Is. 44.) 

A thriling volume indeed, and worth a wilderness of {һе 
ordinary ' Books for Boys.” There are fights of every description 
from early times to the Anzac landing, all of the very best and 
written by master hands. 

Our advice to the human boy is “ Buy or borrow a сору 
somewhere, somehow, at once, and enjoy yourself." If a better 
or more exciting 15. 4d. worth for boys is in existence, we should 
be glad to hear of it. То our friend the “' Pacifist " we recon- 
mend the perusal of the editors amusing and instructive 
introduction. 


LITERATURE: cdited by C. James, В.А. 
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MON LIVRE 


Cours de Premiére Année. 


By E. SaxELEY, M.A. (Bolton School). 215 pages. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Interesting reading matter, many exercises, and 
abundant practice in the manipulation of grammar 
forms, characterize this direct method course. There is 
not a dull page in the book. Though, to ensure 
thoroughness, it provides more than the usual amount of 
exercise material for both oral and written work, the 
variety of this frees the course from monotony. Through 
games, shopping expeditions, free compositions, dialogues, 
etc., the pupil acquires flexibility in the correct use of the 
language, and from beginning to end this “ first encounter 
with the French ” is a spirited and happy onc. 

А phonetic transcript of the first ten lessons with additional 
dictées, is published separately. Price 15. Od. 


HISTOIRES ET JEUX 


A Book of Simple French Stories, Songs, and 
Games. 

By J. F. Barnes. Illus. 2s. 6d. 
A carefully graded first or second year reader, con- 

sisting of short stories, rhymes, folk-lore tales, legends 


and episodes from French history. At the end of the book 
are directions for several classroom games. 


Le BEAU PAYS de FRANCE 
By J. E. Spink. 224 pages. Illus. 2s. 9d. 


A reader for second or third year pupils. Its purpose is 
to awaken the child’s interest in France revealed as a 
land of beauty, legend, romance and action. The book is 
written with simplicity and charm, and there are few 
pupils whose interest in the language will not be stimulated 
by this account of the people, the scenery, the customs, 
and the folk-lore of the land which gave it birth. 


CONTES ET SAYNETES 
Edited by T. Е. Сох. 191 pages. 1s. 9d. 


Eighteen short stories for second апа third year 
pupils. The last four are in dramatic form. 


DIX CONTES MODERNES 
Edited by Н. A. PorreR. 95 pages. Is. 6d. 


For second or third year pupils. At the end of the 
book are English paraphrases for re-translation. 


200 pages. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
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ESPANA PINTORESCA 


The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and 
Legend. 


By C. Максілі. Dogapo. Ilustrated. 3s. 6d. 


This second year reader is designed to give the student 
a sympathetic understanding of Spain as revealed in many 
phases of her national life. Тһе cities of ancient and 
modern Spain, and legends about them ; descriptions of 
landscapes and works of art; of the street urchin, the 
cathedral and the priest ; of the plaza in the city and the 
vineyard in the country ; folk songs with their pianoforte 
accompaniments ; selections from the works of Castilian 
authors, and a short play each contribute their quota to 
this attractive picture of Spain. 

The book is well illustrated. 

At the end of the reading matter are Preguntas, 
Exercises, Notes and a Spanish-English vocabulary. 


AN ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH READER 


With Questions, Exercises, and a Vocabulary. 
By E. S. Harrison. 103 pages. Illus. 1s. 9d. 


The selections in this easy reader include modern narra- 


tive, folk-tales, riddles, fables, and anecdotes. There is 
much conversation in the reading matter. 

AN INTERMEDIATE 
SPANISH READER 

With Questions, Exercises, Notes, and a 


Vocabulary. 
By E. S. HARRISON. 246 pages. Illus. 2s. 9d. 


Arranged to follow tne “ Elementary Spanish Reader," 
the twenty-eight stories іп this book represent an in- 
teresting selection for second or third year work. Juan 
Valera, E. Pardo Bazan, Vicente Blasco Ibanez are among 
the authors included, and the stories abound in con- 
versation. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By A. СОЕ$ТЕК. 352 pages. Illus. 4s. 6d. 


Part One contains in twenty introductory lessons the 
essential grammatical rules treated with brevity and clear- 
ness. Each lesson covers but a few points of grammar, 
emphasis being placed on drill in new words and forms. 

Part Two contains a systematically and logically 
arranged presentation of grammar treating in details the 
points touched upon briefly in Part One. 


Preguntas on the illustrations are an attractive feature 
of the book. 


A Complete List of Modern Language publications will be forwarded on application. 
Books sent on approval to teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY LTD., 7, Queen Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Real History. 

After reading the “ History of England," written by 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, and lately issued in admirable 
dress by Longmans (12s. 6d. net), I am disposed to 
suggest that this book should be prescribed as the 
standard text-book for all secondary schools and training 
colleges. When I compare it with the diversified collection 
of books now used, or recall the pedantic trivialities on 
which boys and girls were formerly nurtured, I feel that 
we owe to Mr. Trevelyan a big debt of gratitude. He has 
brought to this book profound learning as a scholar 


“ 


and historian, a sane and balanced judgment, and rare . 


skill in presentation. Every one of the 700 pages 15 
marked by distinction. of treatment and excellent 
craftsmanship. At the end of every chapter is a well- 
chosen list of books for further reading. There are 
thirty-six maps, the more important ones being so 
arranged as to open out beyond the printed page. There 
are six genealogical trees, a list of ministries from 1770, 
and a complete index covering some twenty pages. 

Naturally and properly Mr. Trevelyan discloses a 
point of view. In a book of this size it is impossible to 
give tbe pros and cons of every question. His point of 
view, however, is that of a genuine Englishman as 
distinct from that of the shallow “ patriot,” the hectic 
“ imperialist,” and the extreme “ internationalist." In 
his book ' the Rudyards cease from Kipling,” and 
although he does not belittle the achievements of the 
British race, he avoids the note of romantic glorification 
which some writers of text-books have sounded. Не 
dwells rather upon the solid things, such as the develop- 
ment of orderly government and the steady resistance to 
tyranny of every kind. 

We make a boast of this innate repugnance to personal 
and class oppression, and Mr. Trevelyan shows how far 
our boast is justified. The successive stages in the 
growth of Parliament are set forth clearly. The main 
facts in the development of our educational systems are 
also recorded, and there is an interesting note on Indian 
education, appropriate as coming from a grand-nephew 
and namesake of Macaulay, but critical of the '' strong 
but over-confident arguments ” which led to the adoption 
of English as the medium of instruction. On English 
education we have this passage : 

“ As University teaching ceased to be the monopoly 
of a very few, secondary teaching improved and 
spread. By the end of the century much had been 
done to amend the backward condition of English 
middle-class education, which Matthew Arnold had 
once declared, with oratorical exaggeration, to be the 
worst in Europe." i 
The amendment here spoken of is not yet perfect, but 

in the field of history Mr. Trevelyan has played a man's 
part towards making it so. His latest book is a valuable 
contribution to the problem of making history at once 
attractive and useful as а school subject. 

SELIM MILEs. 


, REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THE HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION, 1926-27. 
(Deane: ‘The Year Book Press. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Before the war there were many keen-sighted observers who 
realized that the desire for aduit education amongst working 
folk was one of the most hopeful signs of the twentieth century. 
Since the war, the adult education movement has grown 
immenscly in numbers, in range, and in self-consciousness. 
That it had become an integral part of the educational system of 
Great Britain was clear when, at the last General Election, the 
leaders of all three political] parties were constrained to put its 
development into their programme. Yet even now the average 
intelligent citizen is strangely ignorant of the nature and aims of 
the adult education movement. He may know something of one 
of its branches ; he may, for example, have come into contact 
with the Workers' Educational Association, or, if he is a country- 
man, with the women's institutes. But he has no idea of the 
number of organizations involved or of the variety of their work, 
апа he is easily bewildered by technicalities. He reads in his 
paper from time to time of University tutorial, of preparatory, 
and of one-year classes, of terminal courses, extension courses, 
summer schools, week-end schools, study circles, adult schools, 
educational settlements, guild houses, etc., but he has hitherto 
had no book of reference where he could quickly find out what 
these are. Тһе average member of an education committee is 
not much better informed. Since 1918 the responsibilities of 
local education authorities for aiding adult education have been 
greatly increased, but though some members of education 
committees have eagerly responded to the new demands upon 
their attention, many an overworked administrator has been 
unable to grasp the nature of a relatively new and rapidly 
changing movement. Even those who are themselves engaged 
in some branch of adult education have only of recent years begun 
to take a bird's eye view of the whole movement, and to realize 
the essential unity and interdependence of its branches. 


Тһе clearer conception we are now attaining as to what is adult 
education is largely due to the work of the British Institute of 
Adult Education, founded in 1921. Under its auspices has now 
been published this cheap and admirable handbook, which will 
provide educationists, administrators, social workers, students 
or would-be students, and the general public with just the infor- 
mation they require. In Part 1, Dr. Basil Yeaxlee writes on the 
recent growth of the movement and the main forms of adult 
education, and he attempts an answer to the question: '' What 
is adult education ? '" “ It has," he says, ' come to mean the 
pursuit by men and women in their leisure hours of those liberal 
and non-vocational studies by means of which a man may under- 
stand himself and his world, determine the personal and social 
values that shall govern his thought and action, and learn to serve 
his generation in whatever way seems to him most vital. 


Part II of the handbook contains valuable articles on the Board 
of Education Adult Education Committee, the British Institute, 
the Universities, Residential Colleges, the relationship of Local 
Education Authorities to Adult Education, Public and other 
Libraries, Bursaries, and Scholarships, and Prison Education. 
But the most useful feature of this section is the list of some 40 
voluntary associations with concise information as to their aims 
and methods, membership, constituency, divisions, and secretaries, 
classes, publications and sources of financial support. 


Part IIT is a geographical survey of the movement by counties 
and county boroughs. Its utility was recently tested when in one 
of the southern counties a survey was undertaken of the 
educational work of voluntary organizations. A questionnaire 
was sent to all the bodies that were known to be at work in the 
county ; but the timely publication of this handbook revealed 
that the existence of a dozen other organizations had been over- 
looked. 


An appendix to the handbook gives the Grant Regulations of 
the Board of Education and its circular to Local Education 
Authorities, and there is an Index. 


С.Н.С.О. 
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THE Boy THROUGH THE AGES: by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book is not only, as the preface says, written for delight, 
but is a delightful book. Result does not always follow on intent 
so closely. From the dawn of history to the boyhood of Edward 
VII and the England of Arnold of Rugby, through Ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, we have a procession of life-pictures 
of boys. The Norseman, Saxon and Norman boys of our own 
history ; the boy of the Middle Ages, when Europe was as one ; 
of the Renaissance, when the new Europe was forming; and the 
“century ” boys of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth ; 
they pass in procession, telling the tale of civilized life. It is all 
good reading for boys, and for girls (who are somewhat interested 
in the strange animal, boy), and for adults (who are always 
making queer attempts to be boyish). The book is in clear print 
on good paper. There are two hundred illustrations ; or, to be 
more exact, one hundred and ninety-five illustrations in black- 
and-white, and four colour plates. The sections are ended, 
Kipling fashion, with appropriate verses, most of which have 
appeared in Pwnch. Boys will enjoy browsing in this book— 
if they are not told that it will do them good. 


English. 


THE WARDEN: by Anthony Trollope. (Macmillan Pocket 
Classics. 2s.) | 
It is no small relief to find Trollope enlarging the dull boundaries 
of novels for schools, which have for so long included none but 
Scott and Dickens, with a very occasional Thackeray. We pre- 
sume that this present edition of “ The Warden " is intended 
for schools, since it holds completely unnecessary notes. What 
does it matter to the appreciation of a nineteenth century story 
that Archbishop Laud was Archbishop Laud? A child who 15 
old enough to be given “ The Warden " is old enough to know 
the meaning of “hangers-on,” “ Tudor architecture," which we 
are told is architecture of the time of the Tudors, and “сап- 
tankerous." The editor has an injurious habit in the notes of 
praising all Trollope's worst lapses in style, such as his use 
of the journalistic or historic present. H.G.G. 


THE WALLS OF ACRE. 
THE FouNDLING OF THORNESFORD. | 

Two story books from Messrs. Edwin Arnold (2s. 3d.) will give 
much pleasure to those who are fortunate enough to read them. 
The authoress is Margaret Baines Reed, a name recalling familiar 
tales much enjoyed іп the past. The book called “ The Walls of 
Acre" is in every way an excellent boy's book. It is full of 
movement enshrined in a fascinating fact of history. The lad 
Austin is well drawn, and reminds us of some of Scott's boy 
pictures. As a reading book it will be most popular, but it needs 
something of a guide to explain the Eastern scenes. | 

“ The Foundling of Thornesford ” is another of these charming 
books by the same authoress. It gives a very good picture of 
the early Norman times, when Saxon and French were “ making ” 
England through much suttering. 

Both these books are worthy of a large number of readers 
and should be of great use to our unimaginative English youth. 


SoME ANTHOLOGIES. 
TREASURES OF ENGLISH VERSE. ls. 3d. 
ONE HUNDRED POEMS FOR CHILDREN. Gd. 
ONE HUNDRED POEMS FOR GIRLS. 84. 
ONE HUNDRED POEMS кок Boys. 8d. 


Selected and arranged by Herbert Strang. (Humphrey 
Milford.) 

ENcLIsH Verse. Part I: Spencer to Coleridge. 15. 3d.; 

Part II: Wordsworth to Tennyson. 15. 3d. Edited by 


Hugh Somerville. (W. and A. K. Johnson). 
A Book oF ENGLISH Ровмв: edited by Dr. J. H. Jagger. 


2s. 3d. (University of London Press.) 

A CLassic ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY: selected and edited by 
E. S. W. BALLANTYNE. 25. (John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielson. 


CHILDREN’S FANCIES. A Book of Verse: by А. E. M. Bayliss. 
ls. 4d. (Herbert Russell.) 

Of the making of anthologies there is, indeed, no end, and the 
rapidity with which they have followed each other of late is 
well-nigh overwhelming. | | 

It seems somewhat Victorian to provide separate anthologies 
for boys and girls, and the modern girl will doubtless claim that 
she can appreciate poems of the sea, of outdoor life, and of the 
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glories of the chase and of the combat, equally with boys ; and 
that she prefers the environment of the playing fields to that of 
the nursery and the cradle. Mr. Strang has, however, succeeded 
in giving us three excellent little anthologies, and this excellence 
added to their modest price will, no doubt, establish them in 
general favour. The three can be had in a single volume, 
' Treasures of English Verse.” 

Mr. Somerville has given us a representative collection of verse 
arranged in chronological order, and the two parts furnish a good 
foundation for the study of English poetry. 

“ Children’s Fancies ” is a little volume of original verse, 
which has been subjected to a “ try out ” (if one may borrow 
the term from the intelligence tester). It has, therefore, the 
special advantage that the poems it contains have been selected 
by children ; and is, in truth, a book of “ Children's Fancies.”’ 

Mr. Ballantyne has given us a pocket anthology which fully 
merits its title. It is, moreover, attractively bound, the pub- 
lishers recognizing that anthologies merit some care in the 
selection of a binding. 

Dr. jaggers excellent volume is particularly well adapted 
for school use. The poems are graded and classified, and at the 
end are some useful exercises in verse making. The book is 
charmingly illustrated. P.M.G. 
SELF-STUDY ENGLISH TEXTS. 

Three text books from Messrs. Blackie at 15. 9d. are old 
friends in very pleasant form. They belong to the “ Self-Study 
English Texts," and should help many ordinary citizens almost 
to give up their newspaper for such fascinating study. The 
scholars of our schools will find them stimulating and not too 
" spoon-feeding.'" ''Sir Roger ” of the Spectator is as fresh as 
ever. Mr. Arthur D. Junes has done just enough to make the 
reader stop and ask himself if he understands. 

Pope's clever epistles on man (and his make-up) are well 
printed and clearly divided. The questions at the end are 
as good as a cross-word puzzle to easy readers. 

А third number of these texts is Longfellow's '' Hiawatha,” 
a poem of much beauty, which should be read in the land of 
great spaces, huge waterways, and the “ hush of space," to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. The questions are wholly educational, and 
lead to a grasp of the poem. R.L.G. 


A New Volume in 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 
Senior Group 


VICTOR HUGO 


ET POESIES 


Selections made and edited by 


Arthur Wilson-Green, M.A. 


Radley College 


Large Crown 8vo. 


3s 6d 


This volume contains selections from Victor 
Hugo's works, together with exercises on the 


Direct Method and a vocabulary 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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TREASURE ISLAND. 
THE BLACK ARROW, 
KIDNAPPED. 
THE Essays OF ELIA. 
(Collins’ Illustrated School Classics. 
Is. 6d. each.) 
Four old well-established favourites, strongly bound, well 
printed and very moderately priced. They should find a place in 
every school library. 


Clear Type Press. 


Geography. 


HicH LIGHTS ОЕ GEOGRAPHY: Jordan and Cather. (С. Harrap 
and Co. 3s. 6d. each.) 
1. Europe. 
2. North America. 

These well produced and sumptuously illustrated volumes aim 
at presenting to children not only the physical features of the 
regions dealt with, but explanations of how these features came 
to be, and their relation to plant and animal life. The narrative 
form of exposition is kept throughout, thus avoiding the dryness 
of an ordinary textbook. The numerous airplane views are a 
feature of these books. Would that we had been lucky enough 
to have such interesting and attractive geography books as 
these in our own school days ! 


THE OLD EXPLORERS. 
THE OLD NAVIGATORS. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY EXPLORERS. 


MODERN TRAVELLERS. 
By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.C. 
Press. 15. 6d. each). 

Every school librarian should procure copies of these fascinating 
volumes. The average boy will find them as interesting as any 
storv book, and they will without doubt stimulate his interest 
in geography. Here is pleasure and profit combined— what more 
can we expect? Each volume has a coloured frontispiece and 
many excellent portraits. 


(Collins Clear Type 


Biology. 


THE STREAM OF ІЛЕЕ: by Professor Julian Huxley. 
15. net.) 

This little book is one of the ' Forum " Series, which promises 
to be a useful issue of booklets. The present volume is made from 
a few “ Wireless Talks " given recently by Professor Huxley. 
It is to be followed by books from the Hon. John Collier (" The 
Religion of an Artist ") and Professor Westermarck (' The 
Goodness of Gods ”). 

What Professor Huxley has given us is an admirable intro- 
duction to the science of biology, as it stands to-day. He deals 
with Evolution, and, more especially, with the ‘ Nature and 
nurture " problems of heredity and environment. There have 
been so many statements and re-statements of the evolutionary 
conception of “ The Stream of Life " since the days of Darwin 
and Wallace that one naturally asks if there is room for yet 
another. But a reading of these sixty pages leaves one in no 
doubt whatever. Equally as an introduction to the modern 
“ scientist ” view of life, or as a swift revision of the main ques- 
tions concerned (especially of heredity, about which our novelists 
still write such romantic nonsense) the little book is very welcome. 

R.J. 


(Watts. 


Economics. 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH, AND DEBT: The Solution of the 
Economic Paradox: by Prof. Frederick Soddy. (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6а.) 

The dedication of this volume (to Arthur Kitson), the quotation 
from “ Unto this Last," and the title and sub-title, give some 
indication of the thesis of the book. Professor Soddy is a Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physics, not of Economics. In that fact 
hes an argument against the book, and equally (at the least) 
an argument in its favour. For in science, as in other fields, 
reform, innovation, and the leaps of progress usually come from 
without the orthodox circle. Ricardo was not a professional 
economist or professor, but the first definite law of rent came 
from him. And one thinks of Pasteur. However, this is not 
Professor Soddy's first venture into the field of Economics. 
Those who have by them his “ Matter and Energy,” issued some 
vears ago in the Home University Library, will find outlined in it 
the “ phvsical basis of economics," as one might phrase it. 
This is the basis on which he starts here, and his first three 


chapters give an introduction, very unusual in works on economics, 
of the physical basis of economic wealth. It is a theme on which 
Professor Soddy has already written two pamphlets : * Cartesian 
Economics " and “Тһе Inversion of Science." What we may 
call his second basis is a direct challenge to a change of treatment 
that has become general in economics—dealing with wealth 
solely or mainly in terms of income. Now income is essentially 
a claim upon present and future production of world-values, 
and when it is taken (as indeed it is taken) as a real measure 
of wealth-values produced, a very misleading picturc of national 
and individual wealth can be formed. Professor Soddy's attack 
is concentrated on our monetary and banking svstem ; and 
recent events have convinced many honest citizens that the 


. monetary-machinery of the world is not working cthciently to 


the national or general advantage. The author calls for a public 
control of the banking system : a demand that is being made 
in many quarters. The last chapter of the book is devoted to a 
"Summary of Practical Conclusions," in twenty-two para- 
graphs. It is a good summary, as a summary ; but it should not 
be taken as a condensation of the book, to be read apart from 
the book. For those who agree with the Professor, and for those 
who disagree, there is excellent and useful reading, material for 
thought and inference, in every chapter. One can but hope that 
the whole book will be widely read, freely criticized and discussed. 
For that, the success of this issue on a scale sufficient to warrant 
a cheaper edition, would be the most practical preparation. R.J. 


Money: by К. A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc. (Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d.) 

This is one of the “ World's Manuals " series. It is a useful 
little volume, written in the light of post-war experience. The 
first half consists of a general descriptive account, with historical 
references, of coinage, paper money, and prices. Тһе last forty 
pages are of more immediate interest. Пеге we have the general 
theorv of money, trade, international payments, briefly but 
clearly set out and discussed. There is a chapter on " Suggestions 
for Improvement " that should attract reformers of all kinds. 
Here the index-number standard, gold control (output), banking 
control, and the abandonment of gold are touched upon. But 
“quack remedies," says Dr. Lehfeldt, ''are not considered 
here ” : “ they are usually inflationary in tone." Тһе 
author’s few words of caution on this head are needed: one 
rather regrets his brevity in the matter. His bibliography 
(of five books), however, is curiously old-fashioned. К Т. 


Роілтісѕ AND Economics: by Herbert С. Williams, M.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E., M.P. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

This is а clearly-written, readable, interesting book. Its 
interest is of the kind that derives from immediate reference to 
the affairs of to-day, and of our daily lives. The treatment is 
practical, the arguments and illustrations are those of to-day. 
Such historical summaries as appear take their natural place 
as the necessary introductions for the explanation of to-day 8 
affairs. Тһе author is a Conservative M.P., and writes very 
frankly from the political and economic standpoint implied. 
One of his major aims is to set out the case against Socialism. 
and the correlative case for ' Capitalism." For this he is very 
well equipped, for he shows a considerable knowledge of the 
different aspects of the questions arising. This is not to say that 
he has grasped and has presented the points of view of his 
opponents as they appear to those opponents, and as presented 
by them. But what is set down, is set down plainly and 
honestly. 

The book offers endless points of interest for discussion. 
Rising wages, we are told, means rising prices ; but on the same 
page modifications of this are introduced, without any adequate 
conclusion being reached. There are some shrewd comments on 
Initiative and the State, and a handy but incorrect tabulation 
of Socialists and Socialist theories. The author says that '' until 
a few vears ago practically all English Socialists belonged to 
this (the Marxist) school of thought." He leaves out the old 
Owenites, the old and present Christian Socialist groups, the 
Clarion Socialists, the bulk of the Fabians, and most of the 
members of the I.L.P.; but these, mainly non-Marxians, have 
all along formed the bulk of English Socialists. 

This book ought to be read, and not with impatience, by as 
many Socialists as possible. It will do them good. And while 
they are rcading it, the author should read, also without im- 
patience, Mr. Tawnev's “Acquisitive Society." For if Economics, 
as Mr. Williams clearly and rightly sees, is closely correlated 
with Politics, it is no less bound up with Ethics, but indeed 
more firmly bound. It may be true, as Mr. Williams boldly 
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states (his boldness of statement is опе of the real attractions 
of his book), that “ Most Socialists are incapable of reasoning 
from first principles," but that is more commonly held to be a 
general human trait. The Marxians, at least, have shown little 
weakness of that kind. They are generally accused of having 
far too great a tendency in that direction. Many of them could 
(and gladly would) give Mr. Williams a very trying hour or two 
in arguing from first principles. | R.J. 


Physics. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEORETICAL Puysics: by Arthur Haas ' 
Ph.D. (Professor of Physics in the University of Vienna)': 
Translated by T. Verschoyle, B.Sc. Volume II. Pp. x 4-414 * 
(Constable. 1925. 21s. net.) 


The second volume of this translation of Professor Haas' 
book contains the remaining three parts of the work on atomic 
theory and the theories of heat and relativity. It is very interest- 
ing for English readers to observe the amount of emphasis 
which a distinguished continental scientist like Professor Haas 
lays on the different portions of the subject, and it helps him to 
try and see things in their true perspective, instead of through 
the eyes of the writers of English text-books. There is always 
a danger of imagining that the researches of a certain school 
in which everyone is particularly interested possess a greater 
importance than they do in actual fact, and it is well from time 
to time to pause awhile and listen to the judgment of workers 
in other ficlds and other lands. Then, again, it is interesting to 
note the different methods of presentation of the same subject 
in vogue in different countries : writers tend to become stereo- 
typed in dealing with any particular problem, and blindly follow 
the treatment of some great pioneer of perhaps many years ago, 
as though he had said the last word for all time. Professor Haas 
is above all things a stimulating writer, and is never merely 
conventional: especially is this noticeable in Part IV on the 
Theorv of Heat, where his treatment is entirely different from 
anything met with in the books of this country. The five chapters 
on Atomic Physics, which take up just half of this volume, are 
probably both the most interesting and the most important in 
the whole book. The first two deal with the elementary quanta 
and the theory of the hydrogen atom, and are concerned very 
largely, though not exclusively, with the work of Bohr and 
Sommerfeldt. The short chapter on Róntgen rays is somewhat 
mathematical, and is not of such interest. The remaining two 
are entitled ' Theory of the Elements ” and “ General Theory 
of Spectra and of Atomic Structure," the former being largely 
descriptive, while in the latter—a very long chapter—are 
discussed some of the most fundamental problems of modern 
phvsics, and some which are at the present yet unsolved. The 
general theory of spectra is a very difficult subject, but it is of 
the most vital importance to the progress of modern science 
in the direction of atomic structure, and is therefore being 
pursued with great eagerness at the present time. А short 
section has been written by the author specially for this trans- 
lation оп work which has been done since the last German 
edition of the book was published, and this of course increases 
its range of usefulness. The translator has carried out his difficult 
task with even more skill than he did in the first volume, a notice 
of which appeared in these columns in the issue of March, 1925. 

R.S.M. 


Astronomy. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS : by C. G. Abbot, D.Sc. (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. Рр. xi--264. With thirty-three full-plate 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 1926.) 


Dr. Abbot is well known in this country as one of the foremost 
American workers in the domain of astronomical physics, and 
especially is he famous for his determinations of the solar 
constant, t.e., the quantity of radiation from the sun falling on one 
Square centimetre of the earth's surface in one minute. Yet such 
is his modesty that his name does not appear at all in the index 
of this book, and even when he writes on subjects at which he 
has worked extensively, the reader gets no hint that many of 
the experiments have been carried out by the author himself. 
It is thus obvious that this book, which is a popular exposition of 
astronomy, suitable for the average man, is both accurate and 
scholarly ; at the same time, it is written in a pleasing style and 
is most enjoyable to read. At the end there is an exhaustive 
appendix, clearly defining all the commonly used astronomical 
terms, and this will be of the greatest value to all readers, who 
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will not have that unpleasant feeling of being '' kept in the 
dark ” as to the meaning of the scientific terms used throughout 
the text. 

The early chapters deal with the earth and the moon and the 
remaining planets of our solar svstem, and to balance the strictly 
scientific portions of the work, the author gives a most amusing 
account of the “ Great Moon Hoax ” which took place about а 
hundred years ago when an American journalist—a spiritual 
ancestor of some of the present-day newspaper reporters— 
published a series of articles “ written in such a serious scientific- 
sounding style ” that all but the experts were completely be- 
fooled. He pretended to describe the results obtained by Sir 
John Herschel's famous expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and stated that these astronomers had observed the moon with 
a telescope of such wondrous power that they could see on its 
surface mountains of gold, caves of jewels, glorious trees, and even 
strange men having wings which they named Verspitilio-homo, 
or man-bat ! Turning to more serious matters in this part of the 
book there are descriptions of all the major planets, telling of 
their individualities, and some excellent illustrations of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

Considerations of the sun and various forms of solar energy 
form the basis of the next few chapters, and there is an in- 
teresting account of engines constructed for harnessing the heat 
radiation and causing it to perform mechanical work. The 
problem of obtaining a cheap form of power is one which is 
always before the industrial scientist, but the efficiency of such 
solar engines will have to be increased enormously before they 
can be regarded as affording any serious contribution to practical 
engineering and technology. 

Finally, the stars with their proper motions are discussed, 
and the recent work of Eddington in connection with the Giant 
and Dwarf theory of the life of a star is mentioned. This branch 
of astronomy deals with distances so vast that they have to be 
measured in thousands of light years, and times so distant that 
the life of man on the earth can hardly be considered in com- 
parison. The human brain is well-nigh unable to grasp such 
conceptions, and a humble man will do well to cry out like the 
Psalmist of old to his Creator: ''For a thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday " ; and again, "So teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

R.S.M. 


General. 


CONTROL ON THE RaiLWAYS: by Philip Burtt. 
and Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 

It may be confidently asserted that there is no safer place 
to-day than the comfortable compartment of one of our railway 
trains. Many thousands travel by train every дау of their 
lives and never give a moment's thought to the wonderful 
organization which is responsible for their safety and their 
comfort. This is rather remarkable, since almost everyone at 
some stage in his development has shown a keen interest іп 
engines and signals if not in the railway system as a whole. 
Perhaps the interest has flagged through lack of nourishment ; 
the remedy is simple—buy this book. 

The topics discussed include the control exercised by station 
masters, signalmen, and engine drivers. The growth and im- 
portance of the telephone are considered, and power signalling, 
together with subsidiary mechanical devices, receive exhaustive 
treatment. The treatment throughout is largely historical and 
by this means the importance of the human clement is brought 
clearly into prominence. 

The need for co-operation as opposed to competition is 
emphasized, and the question of responsibility, Which has been 
lessened in some respects by the help of mechanical devices and 
has been increased in other respects by the same means, is 
discussed in a most interesting and competent manner. 

We feel that this book should be of real value to any boy who is 
thinking of becoming connected with any part of the vast 
railway organization of this country; at the same time, we 


(George Allen 


recommend the work to the lay reader who is anxious to gain ап. 


authoritative knowledge of the control underlying what is, 
perhaps, the most important of our national services. 

In conclusion, we must add that the book is well illustrated 
both by photographic plates and figures in the text, and that the 
subject of underground and electric railways is not neglected. 

J.R. 
BABES OF THE WILD: by Lilian Gask. (Geo. Harrap and Co. 
Coloured illustrations. Pp. 128. Limp cloth. 1s. 3d.) 

Some very interesting and amusing stories about animals 

for young children. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., announce the forthcoming 
publication of a new quarterly art periodical entitled Old 
Master Drawings. It is intended mainly for collectors and 
students and will embrace European art from the beginning 
of the practice of drawing to the nineteenth century. No period- 
ical devoted exclusively to the subject of old drawings has hitherto 
existed. Тһе first number will contain, like the subsequent 
issues, about twenty monochrome plates, and a dozen or more 
pages of articles and shorter notices. The material dealt with 
will not hitherto have been published. 


The editor of the magazine is Dr. K. T. Parker, and Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson and Professor A. M. Hind, of the British 
Museum, Mr. А. P. Oppé and Mr. A. С. B. Russell, Lancaster 
Herald, will constitute an executive committee. 


Messrs. Collins have in active preparation a new pocket 
edition of H. G. Wells which will be issued in the early autumn. 
'T he edition will comprise twenty-two volumes and will be repre- 
sentative of this writer's finest work. Н. С. Wells has the 
reputation of being the most widely read author in the world, 
and the opportunity of purchasing his books in a distinctive and 
handy size will be appreciated by thousands of his admirers. 
Special attention is being paid to the format. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. have just published 
in a Library and School Editions “ Episodes in the History of 
England,” by Prof. A. J. Ireland. The episodes selected present 
in narrative form the incidents which have helped to mould the 
history of England from the first coming of Julius Cesar, їп the 
year 55 B.C., to the battle of Senlac, in the year 1066 А.р. ; while 
the stage is prepared for these momentous events by a narrative 
introduction entitled “ Birth of Britain," in which the legendary 
period is briefly reviewed. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published ‘ With the Prince 
round the Empire,” being the account of his four Ambassadorial 
tours to our Empire beyond the seas, which has been recorded 
in one volume by Mr. Charles Turley, and while of great interest 
to the general reader, it will appeal especially to boys and girls 
of all ages and will increase their knowledge of the Empire's 
resources. 


Professor C. Sanford Terry has in preparation a new work on 
the life of Bach, entitled ' Johann Sebastian Bach : a Biography.” 
It promises to afford as intimate a portrait as is possible of Bach 
in the various situations in which he functioned, based upon 
materials which have never yet been assembled, and in large 
measure based upon the author's original investigations. Л he 
book will be profusely illustrated from contemporary and original 
sources. It is an expansion of the author's article in the new 
edition of Grove's Dictionary of Music. 


' The book will be published by the Oxford University Press 
and will undoubtedly provide a new and entirely authoritative 
account of the life of the master. 


As a sequel to their recent International Prize Competition, 
which had as its aim the encouragement of co-operation between 
commerce and art, the proprietors of The Studio announce the 
purchase of the monthly magazine, Commercial Art, hitherto 
published by Drawing, Ltd. Under their direction the magazine 
will be much enlarged and its scope amplified. Each issue will 
contain four colour plates and about fifty monotone illustrations. 
Commercial Art will be essentially practical. It will treat 
of art from the economic point of view, and every effort will be 
made to make it of real service to the commercial world, to the 
designer, and to the vast public which desires beauty in everyday 
things. 


ADVENTURES IN BRITISH SporT. Modern English Series. 


(John Murray. 1s. 9d.) 


This volume contains some very excellent sketches (drawn 
from copyright sources) illustrating representative British 
sports. We can unreservedly recommend it—there is not 
a single dull page in the book from start to finish. We shall be 
glad to see a second volume on the same lines. 
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Your Summer Holiday 


—why not visit 


U.S. A. & CANADA 


In three or four weeks you can accomplish a delightful trip — 6,000 miles of sea 
travel in comfort in the Tourist Third Cabin of a great White Star Steamer, replete 
with the most up-to-date fitments, with unique opportunity for healthful recreation 
and social enjoyment—AND a fascinating Tour to places of national interest and 


beauty in U.S.A. and Сапайа--іп short an enthralling and memorable holiday at 


Cabin 


RAT n mut 


QNID gp QU | 


BIRMINGHAM ; 
DUBLIN ; 


Tourist Third 


Cockspur Strect, S.W. 1, and 38, Leadenhall Street, Е.С. 3; 
MANCHESTER ; 


a cost surprisingly moderate. 


ғ 3 5 RETURN. 


And a Tour by rail, river and lake for a further £2 . 14 
Write for illustrated booklet to WHITE STAR 


LINE, LIVERPooL; LONDON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ; 
BRISTOL ; BRADFORD; GLASGOW; BELFAST; 


Совн (Queenstown) ; Or Local Agents. 


WHITE STAR 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


A Story of the Peasants' Revolt : by M. B. Reed. 


Dapple Grey : 
2s. 3d. 
В. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Folk Tales Retold : by Margaret Gordon Arnold. 4s. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially prepared for Central Schools, 
Senior Elementary Schools, and Upper Standards: by E. 
Sankey and Albert Royds, B.Sc. Part 2. 1s. 6d. 

Excerpta Reddenda : A Book for Junior Forms: arranged and 
edited by M. L. Newman. 15. 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry : Historical, Structural and 
Economic: by John Read, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
World-Wide Geography Pictures: Тһе Port of Manchester. 
The Suez Route to the Far East. 6d. each. 


Basi. BLACKWELL. 
Readings selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle, 
D.Litt. Book V. 2s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Latin Prose Composition: by J. Arbuthnot Nairn, Litt.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Junior Geometry : Based on the various Geometry Books by 
Godfrey and Siddons: by A. W. Siddons, M.A., and R. T. 
Hughes, M.A. 4s. 

The Psalter Shortened : by А. G. Grenfell, М.А. 3s. 

Cambridge Plain Texts :— 

Villena, Lebrija Encina Selections. 
Lessing: Hamburgische Dramaturgie 1. 15. 6d. each. 
JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 

William Morris : by Holbrook Jackson. 55. net. 

The Tent and other Stories : by Liam O'Flaherty. 75. 6d. net. 

The Mind in the Making: by J. Н. Robinson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Craft of Fiction: by P. Lubbock. 3s. 6d. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
The Gateway to English : by H. A. Treble, M.A., and G. H. Vallins, 
B.A. 2s. net. 
Gray : Poetry and Prose with Essays by Johnson, Goldsmith and 
others. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
by Anthony M. Ludovici. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 


Woman: 


Stories about the English Language, with Exercises: by D. 
Ponton. Book 1. 2s. 6d. 
Science : An Introductory Textbook: by Е. J. Holmyard, М.А. 


4s. 
Evans Bros., LTD. 
The Kingsway Series of Nature Study Exercise Books: by 
Richard Morse. Book la. Summer Term. 4d. net. 


| Bible Stories Re-told by Margaret McCrea. 35. 6d. net. 


GEORGE C. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Manual of Universal History : by Karl Ploetz. 10s. 6d. nct. 
Famous English Books and their Stories : by Amy Сгизе. 25.64. 
Geometry for Secondary Schools : by J.C. Pincock, М.А. 3s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS COUNCIL. 
Wee Wispies: A Fairy Tale, by Mary Tyreman. 3d. 


CrosBy, LOCKWOOD AND SON. 
Practical Glass Manipulation: by D. В. Briggs, М.А. 25. 6d. 
net. 
LONDON CouNTY COUNCIL. 
Juvenile Delinquency in London. 25. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
These Hundred Years: The Oration delivered by Sir Gregory 
Foster during the 30th Foundation Week. 15. net. 
Fundamental Arithmetic : by P. B. Ballard, М.А. Pupil’s Book 
1. Paper Cover, 1Ud.; Limp Cloth, 15. Teacher's Book 1, 
2s. 
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LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


Тһе Superannuation of Teachers in England and Wales: by 
W. R. Barker, C.B. 5s. net. 
Historv of England : by G. M. Trevelyan. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACDONALD AND EVANS. 


The English Way: А Text-Book on the Art of Writing (for 
junior forms) : by B. L. K. Henderson, М.А. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


English Literature Series: The Golden Treasury of Modern 
Lyrics. Book 1 : selected by Laurence Binyon. 2s. 

Test Papers. Set V. Class (or Standard) VII: by E. J. S. Lay. 
6d. 

Vie de Polichinelle et ses Nombreuses Aventures: par Octave 
Feuillet. 1s. 6d. 

Self-Improvement : A Study of Criticism for Teachers: by S. E. 
Davis, Ph.D. 65. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage: by Robert Louis Stevenson. 15. 9d. 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of Arithmetic : Book VII. For the Higher 
Classes : by E. J. S. Lay. 2s. 3d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


Paradise Lost: A Poem in Twelve Books: by John Milton: 
edited by G. H. Cowling, M.A. 45. 

A Book of English Verse and байге: chosen and annotated by 
A. G. Barnes, B.A. 45. 6d. net. 

The Industrial History of England: by H. de B. Gibbons, M.A. 
28th Edition. 55. 

Ability: А Psychological Study : 
6s. net. 

Thermodynamics : for Students of Chemistry: by C. N. Hinshcl- 
wood, М.А. 6s. net. 

A Junior History of England: by A. W. P. Gayford, В.А. 35. 6d. 

Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas: edited by E. A. Wodehouse. 
2s. 6d. 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors: by Dorothy Davison. 7s. 6d. net. 


by Victoria Hazlitt, M.A. 


MILLS AND Boon, LTD. 


A Skeleton French Syntax and Composition Book: By J. H. 
Childs. 15. 6d. 


JOHN Murray. 


Human Experience: А Study of its Structure: by Viscount 
Haldane. 65. net. 
Politics and Economics: by Herbert G. Williams, M.P., M.Sc. 


55. net. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SoNs, LTD. 


Reading and Thinking : edited by Richard Wilson, В.А. Book 
1, 15. 8d. Book 2, 15. 10d. 
Local Lore: An Introduction to History: by F. E. Melton. 
2s. 6d. 
The Percies of Northumberland: by Douglas Stedman. 
The Teaching of English Series :— 
66. Birds and Beasts in English Literature: collected by 
Cecily Boas. Is. 6d. 
71. Selected Poems of Gray, Collins, Goldsmith and Cowper: 
contrasted by Guy Boas. 15. 9d. | 
72. History and Poetry: A Book of Verses bearing upon 
British History from 1603 to 1837 : selected by D. L. J. 
Jenkins, B.A. 15. 9d. 
84. Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Casar: 
J. Hampden, В.А. 15. 9d. 


10d. 


edited by 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People : by Geraldine Coster. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Introductory Course in General Mathematics: by H. E. Howard. 
Book 1, 15. 4d. ; Book 2, 15. 6d. ; Book З, 15. 9d. Teachers’ 
Books 1, 2, and 3, 2s. 6d. net each. 

А Ist and 2nd Book of Lyrical Poetry : selected by Н.А. Treble, 
M.A., and С. Н. Vallins, В.А. 15. cach. 

Geography through Map Reading: No. 3, The British Empire. 
15. 


by Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 3rd, 
Paper, 44d. ; 


Progressive Arithmetic Tests : 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Years, with Answers. 
Limp Cloth, 64d. each. 

About Shakespeare and his Plays : 
net. 


by G. F. Bradby. 25. 6d. 
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Sir Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Britain and the World History Series: edited by Prof. John 
Strong, M.A. 
Book 1. Children of other Days: by E. P. Engvall. 15. 6d. 
2. Makers of Britain: by E. M. King, В.А. 2s. 
. Twenty Centuries of Travel: by E. Power, М.А., 


3 
and R. Power. 2s. 3d. 

4. The Growth of a Nation: by S. J. Curtis, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

5. The Changing Order: by F. L. Bowman, M.Ed. 
2s. 9d. 

6. Britain in the Nineteenth Century and after: 


Бу С. W. Morris, М.А. 3s. 

Principles of Teaching applied to Pitman's Shorthand: by R. W. 
Holland. 2s. 6d. 

The History of Commerce: by Т. G. Williams, M.A. 5s. net. 

Common-sense Arithmetic: A Junior Text-Book: by F. F. 
Potter, M.A., and F. С. Rice, B.Sc. 3s. 6d., with Answers, 
4s. 6d. 

The Marvels of Chemistry : by А. T. McDougall, Б.А. 25. 6d. 


SEELEY SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


The Church and School Hymnal. Is. Gd. net, 6d. 
net, and 5d. net. 


3s. 6d. net, 


Н.М. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


Educational Pamphlets, No. 47: 
Grant-Aided Secondary Schools in England. 


The Position of French іп 
9d. cach. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


Christian Education in the Church: by P. T. Thomson, M.A. 
15. net. 


THE бтошо, LTD. 
Dutch Painting of the Seventeenth Century : by C. H. Collin: 
Baker. 105. 6d. net. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


The Principles and Practice of Horticulture: by A. S. Galt. 
3s. 64. 

Shakespeare: The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark: 
edited by G. E. Hollingworth, М.А. 25. За. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The World's Children. June, 1926. 44. 

Pine Cone. May-June, 1926. За. 

The Reader. June, 1926. 64. 

The Journal of Geography. May, 1926. 35 cents. 

The Golden Mag. June, 1926. 7d. 

journal of Chemical Education. May, 1926. 35 cents. 
The School. June, 1926. 20 cents. 

The Celebration Bulletin, No. 2. 1s. 


(Nelson апа Sons, Ltd.) 
1s. 6d. : Richard 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. Part I: 
Wilson. 

NoBLE ENGLISH. Narrative prose from Mandeville to 
North: edited by Henry Newbolt. 15. 9d. 


There is a charm about a neatly-bound book, and we con- 
gratulate the publishers of this series on the tasteful covers, 
the general arrangement and printing, and the illustrations. 
" Noble English " is just the kind of book we need in schools. 
We sometimes forget that in teaching children to read, we аге, 
or ought to be, teaching them to read literature. ‘' Taste," 
said Goethe, '' is only to be educated by contemplation not of the 
tolerably good, but of the truly excellent." In editing these 
volumes of prose selections Sir Henry Newbolt is giving us the 
very best material for correcting and chastening our taste, and 
we hope they will be widely read both in and out of school. 

Dr. Wilson's volume is a collection of exercises in the speaking 
and writing of English. It is full of useful suggestion. We have 
seen many books on somewhat similar lines, but none which 
provide more varied and stimulating exercises. P.M.G. 


pu ` NEWS OF VACANT. POSTS. 


ki M "HEADS. 
jp Ц 


Nx Kosk Education Committee invite ИГРИ, for the 
post of PRINCIPAL of the TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. See 
Advertisement under Posts Vacant, page ы { 


SOUTHPORT; | 
Тһе GOVERNORS of the HicH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS invite 


applications for the position of Hean Mistress. The present 


number of pupils in attendance between the ages of 10 and 18 
years is 370. Scale of salaries : £57 0 per annum, rising by 


annual increments of £20 to £770 per annum. Previous ex- | 


_ perience as Head Mistress will be taken into consideration in 


fixing the initial salary. Forms of application, which should be 
returned as soon as possible, but not later than July 10th, 1926, 


may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education 


ЕЗ (9 


| WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. 


` 


Offices, Municipal кн, Southport. 


i. 


WMARKET. 
HEAD MASTER Ге оға British University required. 
for the MIXED CouNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, to commence 
. duties January, 1927. Salary £600 per annum. Applications on 
Form 23, copy of which. may be obtained from W. E. WATKINS, 

Hon. Clerk to the Governors, Education Office, County Hall, 
Ipswich, must be sent in not later than 12th July. 


*TECHNICAL. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 


dn ENGINEERING at the County TECHNICAL COLLEGE. Salary 


. experience. For further particulars apply 


according to Burnham Scale. Particulars and forms of application 
which must be returned by July 6th, 1926, may be obtained 


from the DIRECTOR oF EDUCATION, County Education CNN 


Stafford. 
UN IVERSITIES. f ч 
` ABERYSTWYTH. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT. LECTURER 
in PHvsics at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.- Salary 
4250 to £300 per annum, according to qualifications and 
to the SECRETARY, 
to whom applications should be sent before July 13th. | 


LONDON. 
The Council of BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN invite applica- 
ne for the post of DEMONSTRATOR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
NORGANIC AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Open. to women only. 
Honours degree in Chemistry essential Salary £250, rising to 
| £300. Last date for recéiving applications, July 3rd, 1926. For 


. further. information apply THE SECRETARY. 


“The Council of the UNIVERSITY are about to appoint ар. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PHYSICS. £300 per annum. 
Applications should reach W. M. GrBBoNs, Registrar, from 
a? further’ particulars can be obtained, not later than July 
th | 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS. 


BATH. 


— with special 


“TRAINED CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER required for the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL for Geography, Physical Training, and some 
practical. Science. TRAINED CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER 
OR MISTRESS required for French and English. The Appoint- 
ments will commence on 23rd August. Graduates preferred. 
‘Barcham: Scale ПІ. Applications should be forwarded to the 
DIRECTOR ок Еросаттом, Guildhall; Bath (from whom the 
necessary forms may be и оп or before 3rd July. 


‘STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

Applications | are invited for. the ‘RICHARD Нікр Boys’ 
CENTRAL борыс for а TRAINED CERIIFICATED ASSISTANT, 
qualifications in Geography (map work and outdoor 
work essential). Subsidiary subject, Mathematics. The standard 
of work reached is that of the Oxford School Leaving Certificate. 
Duties to commence 30th August, 1926. Salary in accordance 
with Scale III of the Burnham Award for Elementary School 
Teachers. Form of application may be obtained on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, 32, Dovecot Street, Stockton-on-Tees, to whom it 
should be returned not later than Monday, 5th July. 


‘subject to Board of Education decisions thereon. 


FORM TEACHERS. 
BRIGHTON. ; 
Wanted, for September, 1926, MATHEMATICS. "MASTER for the 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY ScHooL FOR. Boys. Good Honours 


degree essential, good experience in teaching. Salary: Burnham 
Scale. Forms of application may be obtained from F. HERBERT 
TovNE, Secre , 94, Old Steine, Brighton, and returned not 
later than 5th July. | 


FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. 
Wanted, in September, for the CouNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
а GRADUATE Mistress for Geography and Physical Training 
(forgirls); subsidiary, Mathematics. Must be willing to take 
part in games and out-of-school activities. Burnham Scale. 
Application forms, to be returned by 5th July, may be obtained 
on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelopes from the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Тһе Castle, Winchester. йу. 


HOLYWELL. 

Required for September: for FLINTS County SCHOOL, a SCIENCE 
GRADUATE, preferably with Honours. Main subject Chemistry. 
State subsidiaries, including Mathematics. Sports a qualification. 
Salary: Revised Burnham Scale. Apply by july 3rd to 


n Kerroo T ROBERTS, Clerk to Governors, Holywell. 


LONDON 
The London County Council invites applications for the 


appointment of SENIOR CHEMISTRY MASTER at the SLOANE 


SCHOOL, CHELSEA. Honours degree essential. Will be required 
with other work to teach the subject in the advanced ‘course in 
Science and Mathematics recognized by the Board of Education. 
Applications to HEAD MASTER as soon as possible, but in. any 
case not later than 2nd July. 


MOLD, N. WALES. 
The Governors of the Мо» County Ѕсноог (Flintshire) 
invite applications for post of ASSISTANT MisTREss. Candidates 


. must be graduates of a British University, and hold a Teachers’ 


Training Certificate or Diploma. Subjects: Botany and Mathe- 
matics; also ability to teach Drawing desirable. Duties to 
commence September. Salary on Burnham Scale. Applications 
to be sent in before the 9th July, 1926. For further particulars 


and form of application apply to Е. LrEwELLYN-JoNEs, Clerk 


to the Mold County p Governors, Mold, N orth Wales. 


NEWCASTL -ON-TYNE. 

Wanted, for September next, for the конкор COLLEGE 
Boys’ SCHOOL, well qualified ASSISTANT MasTERS, as follows : 
(a) JUNIOR Рнувісв MASTER ; (b) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MASTER, 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Secondary Award, 
Form: of 
application, which will be sent on receipt of stamy ed addressed 
foolscap envelope, should be returned to the DIRECTOR oF 
EDUCATION, at the Education Office, N orthumberland 1 Road, net 
later than 3rd July, 1926. ` ` 


OLDHAM. i 

Wanted, in Septembez, f for the MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
1. MasrER for Senior Phy sics. Advanced Course, with subsidiary 
Maths. Honours Degree esséntial. 2, Form MistREss with good 
gc in Botany and General Science. Burnham Scale. 

orm of application, to be returned not later than 16th. July, 
1926, may be obtained from the SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
Education Offices, Union Street West, Oldham. ! 


PWLLHELI. 
Wanted, in September, for the County SCHOOL, MASTER OR 


MisrRESS, with good Science degree, to take Brorocv, General 


Elementaty Science, and some subsidiary subject. Burnham 
Scale. Applications to be sent before Saturday, July 3rd, to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


TRURO. 

Wanted, in September, for the Country SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach SCIENCE. Principal subjects : 
Botany and Chemistry. Ability to help with drill or games a 
recommendation. Candidates should be graduates with an 
Honours degree, and should have had some experience in 
teaching. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. Forms of application may be obtained (on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEAD Mistress, County School for Girls, Truro, to whom they 
should be returned. not latér than 3rd July, 1926. 
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New ELECTRIC Recordings 


by the 


LENER (String) QUARTET 


(Lener, Smilovits, Roth and Hartman) 


"we, 


SBME. £i d ? 
2 23398 BOSSSSESUPDE! ir ТА - ы 
арх тт: 6: И 


< EOD DOES б. 
Ф OPD PALO зааг OOO 
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12-inch, Double-Sided, 6/6 each. 


a a a D 


QUARTET IN G MAJOR (Serenata from 
'" Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ”) (Mozart). 

Part 1,—Allegro ; 

Part 2.—Romanza Andante (First Part) ; 


Part 3.—(a) Romanza Andante (concluded) ; 
L1730 


“че I MIX 


L1729 


(b) Menuetto ; 
Part 4.—Rondo Allegro—Finale. 


"Cc IL 2 2 84 


HE high reputation gained by the Lener Quartet's 

records will be materially enhanced by this important 

new recording by the Columbia electric process. 
For the Lener Quartet playing demanded the *“ по scratch” 
surface of Columbia to permit its delicacy to be appreciated ; 
now that delicacy is rendered even more perfect 
These are records in which the illusion of the personal 
presence of the players is complete, 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS. 
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Complete Catalogue о) Master Musicians оп 
Columbia Records, post free. from COLUMBIA, 
102-108, Clerkenwell Road, Е.С.1. 
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As the Normal Correspondence College is organized 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with. special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


I. TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 


II. MATRICULATION. 
ПІ. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
VI. LANGUAGES. 
Dept. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. IX.ART. 
Dept. X.MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI.NEEDLEWORK and 
HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E, 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving .instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
Term іп Public and Private, 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 

from candidates seeking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. | 


the coming 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of " THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” d ournal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- mon 


61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Offices : 


Telegrams : '* TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W. 14. 


Chairman: С. G. Mowrzrrionz, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
P tuses and all partículars as to Máy om Ax Loan Fund, and Grants from 
the of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


The Future Career Association. 


Scholastic Agents. 
Director - Н. BECKER. pi Established 1904. 


Qualified Masters and Mistresses іп any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 
through the 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. .. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 5. Kensington, 8.W.7 
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TERMS ON APPLICATION. | 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Іомром, W.C.l. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may bc 
obtained from the Secretary. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


During the coming session courses of 
lectures will be delivered on (a) Reading 
and Speaking, and Story-Telling, by 
Mr. Arthur Burrell; (b) The Teaching 
of History, by Mr. J. А. White; and 
(c) The Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics, by Mr. P. W. H. Abbott. The 
syllabuses and full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


All the courses of lectures are open to 


Members of the College without charge. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Handbocks cf Importance 


THE HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 
OF ADULT EDUCATION. 


Issued under the auspices of the British Institute 
of Adult Education. Gen Information—Directory 
of concerned—Geographical Survey showing 
activities, facilities, etc. 3s. 6d., postage 5d. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1926. 
Official Book of the H.M.C. 10s. 6d., postage 9d. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS' YEAR BOOK, 1926. 
17,000 Schoolmasters, 1,700 Schools, General Informa- 
tion. 356., postage 9d. 
Now ready at Booksellers or 
H. F. W. Deane and Sons, The Year Book Press, 
Ltd., 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ASHFORD, KENT. 

Private Secon Boarding and Day School, recognized 
by the Board of | 
acres of ground, within eleven miles of sea coast. Pre- 
боп for public examinations and university 
entrance. Music, Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, 
Swimming. Preparatory department for girls 
. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illus- 
rospectus and list of successes and references 


on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


Subscriptions to the Education Ouilook can 
commence with any issue, and should be sent 


to the Publishers. For Business Notice see ` 


page 288. 
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ducation ; healthy situation in fifteen | 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


Applicants for admission 
to the 


OFFICIAL REGISTER 
OF TEACHERS 


OR THE 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


THE SECRETARY 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE 
W.C. 1 


i 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


THE BUREAU assists External 
students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 
Degree. Advisory Staff of Experts with 
the highest qualifications. Lending 
Library. 

The Appointments Board registers 
London Graduates desiring scholastic 
and business posts. Enquiries from 
heads of schools and employers invited. 


Handbook on Careers for Graduates 
and Students, revised and enlarged 
edition. Price 1/14 post free from 
Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Мк. H. J. CRAwronp, B.A.), 46, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 

| Principal : 

о. Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


104th Session commences October. 


Courses of Instruction qualify for M.R.C.V.S. and 
B.Sc. (Edin.). 


‚ College Calendar, with full particulars of Examina- 
tions, Bursaries, etc., may be obtained from A. C. 
| Dou tt, C.A., Secretary. 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


Recognized as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


President: W. L. Сдоктмкү, Esg., 
M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: Exsrz FocERTY, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


| Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY tHE KING, 


' SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 


ІН ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
— Entries close May 10th. —— 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART 
AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.0.A., 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS. 


The Editor 1s prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
verse, provided that they are informing in substance but 
not ponderous in style. | General articles of a cheerful 
character will be considered, and accounts of experiments 
in teaching or attempts to test methods, new or old, will 
receive special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
(530 words) or a multiple thereof, according to the import- 
ance of the topic. The number of words, with the name 
and address of the writer, must appear at the head of the 
first sheet. The Editor expressly disclaims any respon- 
sibility for the safety of articles submitted without 
invitation, and those which are not accepted will be returned 
only when a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for 
the purpose. 


Address : 


The Editor, The Education Outlook, 
23, Southampton Street, 


Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. |. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Education Outlook is published on the Ist of each month. 
Price : Sixpence net. By post, Eightpence. 


Subscription for One Year, including postage, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence. То Registered Teachers, Six Shillings. 


Letters to the Editor and Books for Review should be 
addressed to | 


THE EDITOR, THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 
Advertisements should be addressed to E 
THE MANAGER, THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, 
23, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, УУ.С.1., 


not later than the 20th of the month if intended for the next issue. 
For rates apply to the Manager as above. 


READERS WHO HAVE DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING “ THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK " ARE ASKED TO 
COMMUNICATE WITH THE PUBLISHERS. ; 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Names of Associations are inserted in this list at a special vate. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Advertisement Manager of “The Education Outlook.” 


Art Masters, National 
Mr. A. Shuttleworth, 29, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


of.—Secretary: | English Folk Dance Society.—Sccretary : 7, Sicilian | Musicians, Incorporated Society of.—Secretacy : 
ouse, Sicilian Avenuc, W.C.1. 


Mr. Н. Chadfeld, 19, Berners Street, W.1. 


Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. | Froebel Educational Institute.—Secretary: Mr. 


Secretary: James Muir, 14 aud 15, Bedford Square, 


W.C.l. kensington, W.14. 


Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Colet Gardens, West | Royal Academy of Music.—Secretary: Mr. J. A. 


Creighton, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


College of Preceptors.—Secretary : Mr. G. Chalmers, | Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Secretary: 


Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics.—Secretary : 
Miss Alice Weber, 23, Store Street, W.C.1 


Executive Committee, 7, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4. 


4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Future Career Association.—Director: Mr. H. 
Becker, Rowland House, Old Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, S.W 7. 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland. | Music Teachers, The Training School for.— 
The Manager: 73, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 


Royal College of Music.—Registrar: Mr. Claude 
лус Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W C.1 
(Letters to be addressed “ The Secretary.) 
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2 DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIC SCHOOLS. 2 


Ñ 

On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description X 

NS 

Ух (FLORIOENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) (Registered and Britisb made.) N 
RY EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. RY 
NS ІТ SAVES TIME, LABOUR AND MONEY, AND 18 EASILY APPLIED BY UNSKILLED. NS 
NS "Florigene'" also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY N 
SN INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. MN 
N Not sticky—the ordinary dally dry sweeping alone required. injurious Serubbing and akii with. N 
Ne NS 
NS г ІТ is IMPORTANT to NOTE that S 
NI ONE АРРЫСАТ!ОМ of ''Florigene" effectively allays the dust and dirt for NS 
N 2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- NS 
NS ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- N 
% 

N vening periode — which ш of greater hygienic importance. N 
% ,.5.. 
IN These hygienio, ots uiia du and eoonomio advantages are NOT attained SS 
S by Sweeping-Powders or any other method. SN 
SN Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— SS 
5% NW 
5 THE DUST.ALLAYER ”,°°- 5 
SN Established | Established RY 
> N over 25 years. over 25 years. NS 
NS 4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. NS 
NS Contractors to The British and Colonial Governments, 12 and Boro' Education Authorities, Etc. NS 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. 
The Hospital contains 950 beds, of which number 849 are in constant use, and it is the largest General Hospital 
in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of 
London renders it for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and Special 
Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 
extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


FEES.—MeEpicaL: Intermediate and Final Courses: Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
Final Course - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full course £240 in four equal annual instalments. Новрітлі, Course: £130 in two equal 
annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ course): £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and 
Pathology for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £844 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £40,000 permit of financial assistance being given to 
Students and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, ETC.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 


A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., MILE END, LONDON, E. 1. 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
CONSTITUTED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL, 2%h FEBRUARY, 1912. 


Why Should I Register ? 


TE IS is a question which qualified teachers sometimes ask. Тһе 


answer will be indicated 3f the following facts are considered :— 


1. For over half a century the teachers of this country tried to establish their 
work on a professional basis. Their aim was to have a worthy standard of attainment 
and professional skill and to exclude from responsible teaching work all who failed 
to reach this standard. 


2. Іп all professions, properly so-called, the standards of admission are devised 
and maintained mainly by representative. members of the profession, while the names 
of those who gain admission are recorded in an Official Register which ts formed and 
kept by the representative Council. 


3. In callings where there is no Official Register it is impossible to prevent the 
intrusion of unqualified persons, with the result that those who are qualified suffer 
in pocket and ап prestige. 


4. Every qualified teacher should become Registered, since failure to fulfil this 
obligation weakens the Teachers Council in its efforts to establish the work of teaching 
as a recognized Profession and to secure for all qualified teachers a due measure of 
public regard. 


5. Admission to the Register involves a single and final payment of Two Pounds. 
There is no annual subscription, since the Teachers Council is not a society or association, 
but a representative body charged by law with the duty of forming and keeping the 
Official Register. 


6. Although Registration is not yet compulsory, the indications are that before 
long all positions of responsibility in the teaching service will be closed to wnregistered 
persons. Apart from this, it is the clear duty of all qualified teachers to follow the example 
of the 16,000 who have already applied to be Registered in token of their desire to become 
members of a recognized Profession. 


FORMS OF APPLICATION AND FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE SECRETARY, 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.l. 
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NOTES AND 


COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. | 
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Examinations. 

At the time when these lines are being written there 
are some thousands of boys and girls in our secondary 
schools who are wrestling with questions devised by 
cutside examiners. These examiners and their satellites 
will presently spend some weeks in marking the answers 
and in due course there will be issued printed lists 
exhibiting the final result and purporting to give an 
assessment of the intellectual aptitude of every can- 
didate. The examiners, teachers, and even the victims, 
are dimly aware that the assessment is crude and often 
inaccurate. Yet the system goes on, and of late the 
results һауе become more important than formerlv, 
since the First School Examination is now the gateway 
to many professions. Failure brings a heavy penalty, 
“апа, therefore, success must be gained even at some 
sacrifice of real education. The head master of a county 
secondary school recently declared that every young 
pupil entering his school began at once to work for the 
First School Examination. The overwhelming dominance 
of this test is causing much disquiet in the minds of those 
teachers who wish to educate their pupils and not merely 
to prepare them for an external test of such moment. 
External tests are valuable if rightly used, and rightly 
carried out, but they become an impediment to educa- 
tion if they are used as the sole instrument for judging 
the work of children and teachers. 


A New Technique Needed. 

Since some method of assessing the ability of young 
people is needed, we ought to take pains to discover a 
method which wil foster and not hamper the real 
purpose of education. To begin with, we should devise 
questions which can be answered without writing 
essavs. Knowledge of facts can be measured more 
readily and comprehensively by questions which can 
be answered in a single word or even by indicating which 
of several statements is correct. The power to do things, 
including that of framing statements and writing 
essays, is best tested by a practical exercise. This 
should be related as closely as possible to the child's 
own experience instead of inviting a display of second- 
hand knowledge. The so-called '' tests of intelligence ” 
are alwavs, in part at least, tests of knowledge and the 
technique of these tests should be adapted and applied 
in all examinations which are intended to serve as 
stages towards further education or as entrance tests 
for occupations. The school record and the opinion of 
the teacher should also count as factors in the final 
assessment. External examinations are an incubus 
largely of our own making, and they are hedged around 
with . vested interests. We cannot easily discard them, 
but we can at least modify them in their working. 


Uniform Scales. 

Essex and Carmarthenshire have refused to fall into 
line with the other Education Authorities in the matter 
of salary scales. Their refusal might be criticized on 
the ground that the scales were adopted on their behalf 
by their representatives on the Burnham Committees. 
It is easy to imagine what they would have said if the 
teachers had refused to abide by the decision, and it is 
clear that wages disputes in general would never be 
settled if the parties declined to accept the results of 
negotiation and of arbitration. In this the recalcitrant 
authorities are greatly to blame, and they have incurred 
the censure of their fellow-authorities. Also, they have 
placed the President of the Board in a position of some 
difficulty, for he has no desire to interfere unduly with 
local autonomy. That is the reason why the Board 
maintained an attitude of studied aloofness throughout 
the Burnham negotiations. Broadly speaking, however, 
the Board are obliged to maintain the efficiency of State 
schools, and they cannot ignore any action of a Local 
Authority which may have the result of lowering the 
ећсіелсу of the teaching staff. Hence Lord Eustace 
Percy has acted rightly in framing a regulation which 
makes it impossible for an Authority to save money by 
paving salaries below those agreed upon as the result of 
the negotiations. Ву this act he is protecting the 
Authorities which have fallen into linc. 


Anomalies. 

While it is impossible to condone the breach of agree- 
ment on the part of the Essex Authority it is fair to 
admit that their position is difficult. Some parts of the 
country are as rural as any part of Herefordshire, while 
others are on the fringe of London. Any argument in 
favour of differentiating between urban and rural 
scales seems to apply to the urban and rural districts of 
the counties which sutround London. The present scales 
are to be in force for a limited period and during this 
interval it might be well to reconsider the problem from 
a fresh angle. We might aim at establishing a minimum 
professional scale for each grade of teachers, with 
additions where the cost of living is above the minimum 
level or where the conditions are especially ditficult. 
Additions should also be made where teachers have posts 
of special responsibility. The system of family allow- 
ances might be tried as a means of removing the 
difficulty of the “equal pay "question. Teachers who seek 
a change of post should be free to accept the minimum 
rate of the new post if they so desire. Sometimes a 
change of work is worth the temporary sacrifice of money. 
The present system has the bad effect of making it 
virtually impossible for teachers of experience to obtain 
new posts, with the result that the schools will sufter 
from staleness. 
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А University City. 


The “University City" which has been established 
in Paris may well cause London to feel a certain envy. 
While Paris has been engaged in providing a spacious 
and dignified home for the teachers and students who 
belong to the“ mother of Universities," we, in London, 
have been witnessing the transfer of the Bloomsbury site 
to the Duke of Bedford.  Presently, unless the un- 
expected happens, the Students' Union and the Institute 
of Historical Research will have to be removed from the 
site and the hope of seeing a University quarter in 
London will be destroyed. This unhappy outcome of 
Mr. Fisher's efforts on behalf of the University is due to 
internal differences among those connected with the 
leading institutions. It seems to be impossible for some 
of these to rise from the consideration of their college 
interests to the conception of a corporate body worthy 
of the name of University. Yet the two sets of interests 
are in no way opposed to each other by their nature. It 
is possible to picture a number of independent colleges, 
each with a vigorous life of its own, accepting a general 
form of government and working in co-operation to make 
a University which shall be worthy of the metropolis of 
a great commonwealth. Since it is desirable that the 
members of these different colleges should meet together 
as often as possible, it is desirable to have a recognized 
University quarter and for this the Bloomsbury site and 
its neighbourhood are extremely suitable. 


The Dual System. 

For over a century public elementary education in 
this country has been impeded by quarrels concerning 
religious instruction. On the one hand are those who 
hold that it is possible to give undenominational religious 
teaching in the schools, with complete freedom from 
dogmatic formularies for the children and from religious 
tests for the teachers. This view is opposed by those 
who maintain that the essence of all religious teaching 
is dogma and that this teaching is not confined to a 
specific period of the school day but is implicit in the 
whole of the work. Those who maintain this view plead, 
not only for the teaching of particular dogmas, but also 
for what is called a definite religious atmosphere. The 
two views are apparently not to be reconciled, and the 
opposition between them has undoubtedly hampered 


the development of popular education in this country. 
From the administrative point of view the obligation to 
finance a large number of small non-provided schools 
has always been expensive and irksome. The obligation 
to maintain the fabric has proved increasingly difficult 
[ог the religious bodies providing the schools, and since 
the war the burden has become almost too heavy to be 
borne. Hence, on both sides, there is a disposition to get 
rid of the dual system if possible, but the upholders of 
dogmatic instruction wish to do this by introducing such 
instruction into all schools, a device which will probably 
be resisted as involving an extension of the system of 
religious tests for tcachers. 
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Central Schools and the Religious Question. 


The development of central schools has made the 
religious difficulty more acute since pupils in such 
schools are drawn from both provided and non-provided 
schools, and as central schools mainly belong to the 
latter class, the pupils may no longer be instructed in 
dogma during school hours. As a well-informed сог- 
respondent of the National Union of Teachers informs 
us on another page of this issue, the Authorities at York 
are seeking to overcome the difficulty by establishing 
“ houses ” in connection with a central school, the head 
of each house being appointed partly on religious grounds 
with the duty of instructing the members of his own 
house in the doctrines of his own faith. A similar device 
has been tried with success at one of our leading public 
schools, where there is a Jewish House, but its possible 
extension to all central schools and to all forms of religious 
belief will not be welcomed by the teachers in central 
schools. It is difficult to see how any particular form of 
religious teaching can come logically within the purview 
of a State which allows religious freedom to all its 
subjects. Any attempt to make the appointment and 
promotion of teachers depend upon their private 
religious opinions will be strongly resisted, for teachers 
are not primarily to be regarded as curates, and the 
churches should properly undertake the religious in- 
struction of their own young people outside school hours 
with such voluntary help as they can enlist. 


Honours for Teachers. 


The recent Honours List contained welcome signs of a 
desire to recognize the work of teachers. While con- 
gratulating those who have been selected as recipients 
of these honours, we cannot help regretting that there is 
no special title or distinction which is awarded to teachers 
as such. The spate of honours which attended the war 
and the years immediately following has undoubtedly 
cheapened certain marks of distinction, rendering them 
of little account to those who have inside knowledge. 
A certain well-known centre has been whimsically 
described as “Тһе City of Dreadful Knights " and in 
that centre, at any rate, the lack of ап “ honour ” is by 
no means interpreted as a sign of unworthiness. 


Summer Courses. 


During the next few weeks some thousands of teachers 
will be attending summer courses of various kinds, and 
we may commend their enthusiasm while regretting 
that they are compelled.to give up part of their hard- 
earned holidays. We must also recognize that those who 
attend such courses are probably those who are in least 
need of them. Refresher courses ought to be a recognized 
part of our educational system, for by its nature the 
work of teaching tends to “ grooviness" and selí- 
complacency. We all need to be drawn away from the 
familiar routine from time to time, and the vacation course 
offers an opportunity of meeting other teachers and of 
exchanging views. Тһе constant peril of the teacher is 
that of becoming too narrow in outlook. Some of us 
are too busy in “serving tables," even in the most 
literal sense of the words. 
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WHAT A FOURTH FORM BOY THINKS OF VIRGIL. 


By R. WELLDON FINN. 


Virgil is too jolly hard without the help of a trans- 
lation. Casar I сап get on with fairly well, and the 
writings of Gradatim give me little trouble, but all I can 
say of Virgil is that I agree with those '' to the mind of 
whom there was a better opinion: ‘ Subjectisque 
urere flammis." Further, I would have— but it is better 
to stop and point out that this is a case of Aposiopesis. 
That's the sort of thing we have to puzzle our brains 
over. The best tip I have come across for practical pur- 
poses is to ask yourself where the nominative is likely to 
be, and then look somewhere else. I remember this tip 
failing me only once, when I translated “ Hostis habet 
muros " as “Ре held the walls for the victims." Then 
Virgil has another objectionable practice, that of writing 
half the word in one place, and the other half somewhere 
in the next line. I forget what they call it ; something 
beginning with a “ t " апдап “ m.” I tried to pronounce 
it once, but it lost me three places. On the whole, it is 
wiser to feign ignorance and go down one. Sometimes, 
also a word has two meanings, both of which it has got 
to have at the same time. There's a name for that, too ; 
I call it tommy rot. I object, moreover, on principle to 
studying the lives of people like Sinon who told lies 
till he ought to have been black in the face. Then, 
again, I have my doubts whether the Trojan War ever 
really took place. I should be sorry to give the date of it. 
Now with Casar you do know that he was a real live 
person, and what a lot of reliable geography and natural 
history you can learn from him! Апа when he talks 
about Gauls he calls them Gauls ; he doesn't have half 
a dozen different names for them, all of which have to be 
hunted up in the vocabularv, as you have to do with 
Virgil. And when he refers to a man, he tells you his 
name straight out instead of saying he was the son of 
so-and-so, meaning grandson all the time. I don't want 
to know who thc man's grandfather was. I know exactly 
why it's done; it's to give us extra trouble looking it 
up in the classical dictionary. And I'm not going to do 
it, it isn't fair. If he says “ Atride," call him Atridz, 
I say, and never mind who his relations were. Then 
Virgil tries to imitate sounds, so they say, and the 
editor puts іп a note: “ Ей sonitus spumante salo. 
Can we not in this line almost hear the breaking of the 
waves?" All I can say is that they don't make a noise 
like that in our part of the country. There are other 
imitations which I have come across equally good, but 
—'' ab uno disce omnes." Не constantly uses a lot of 
catchy words almost exactly alike, but with different 
meanings. When I translated “improvida pectora 
turbat " the other day as “he disturbs the unprotected 
cattle," I caught it, that's why I call them catchy. 
Words like '' ora ” give a lot of trouble, I find. I know 
I said '' they stopped up their ears ” for “ ora tenebant," 
and the next fellow said “ he kept the gold," and the 
one after '' they held back the winds ; ” and none of us 
guessed right first time. That shows you how difficult 
it is. Whenever a fellow translates “shine” I say 
“ mourn," and vice versa. It nearly always pays. I call 
Virgil a bad training for Latin prose. I find it's no good 
saying to the master: “ I knew it wasn't grammatically 
correct, it was an instance of poetic licence," he won't 
listen to me. If I could find out how much a poetic 


licence costs I'd get one. What's the good of my learning 
“ Equo ne credite, Teucri ” for rep. if J have to put the 
verb in the subjunctive? I put all my verbs in the sub- 
junctive now, I find it pays better. Tenses, too, what 
are you to make of this? “ I hid up until they should 
set sail, if perchance they had already set sail." It only 
shows what a born fool Sinon was. 

We were doing genders the other day, and one of 
us was told to give the general rules in Latin. Finally he 
said, “ Dux regit," but I knew that was wrong, and 
laughed. I played the subjunctive card, and they 
laughed worse than ever. Virgil can't be contented with 
an ordinary straightforward accusative, I find. He tries 
to turn it into Greek every now and then. I am going to 
try the effect of “ mensa, Greek accusative, sir," in my 
prose some dav. Fancy Virgil thinking we were going to 
believe that idols of wood and stone perspired salt water, 
and jumped up three times, like a performing frog directly 
it is put on the ground. No wonder he says '' mirabile 
dictu." His similes are frightfully stiff; I think they 
ought to be left out first time over. When he wants to 
talk of a ship, he says '' keel " ; it doesn't teach us much 
accuracy, and he thinks we don't know much when he 
wants to say “ten” and says “ twice five." Nothing 
seems to have the usual meaning when Virgil gets hold 
of it; I always used to think '' acies " meant '' a line of 
battle " until I translated '' stat ferri acies" as “the 
line of battle stands up to be born." 

Virgil isn't always complimentary to the gods; he 
calls Jupiter a wild beast in one place. Nor is he con- 
sistent, for he says that on the last night of Troy 
“ Black night encircles us in its hollow shade " (what- 
ever that may mean), and a few lines further back he 
says it was a moonlight night. But perhaps the light was 
turned off as soon as the Greeks landed. 

Have you ever noticed how Virgil translates 
“breviter”? He takes it to mean 804 lines. Perhaps 
they paid him a penny a line for his work. Of our 
attempts at scanning I could say many things, and ask 
many questions. Why, for example, should “аме” 
have only three syllables, and Achilles more than two ? 
Why should we have to leave out the last syllable 
altogether in some places and not in others? I scanned 
'" Infandum " as а spondee and left out the '' dum,” 
but they wouldn't have it. 

“ Who, on telling such things, could refrain from tears, 
or who with his tears can equal our toils? ” 


St. Dunstan's Charities. 


The Parochial Funds of that ancient church, St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East, Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, 
amount to some £6,500 a year. Of this sum, £4,500 goes 
towards the upkeep of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford. 
According to the “ Master Parson,” the Rev. А. G. B. 
West, the money was originally earmarked by the 
donors for almshouses, bread for the poor, and similar 
charities. It is thought better to provide education for 
the young to enable them to get their own living, instead 
of providing pensions for them later. 
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RAVENNA FELIX. 
By LoRD GORELL. 


In old Ravenna by the sea 

Two thousand years of history 

Sleep since the Adriatic laved 

The ramparts and the triremes lay 
Anchored without the city wall ; 

Since banner of Theodoric waved 

O’er wonder of the palace, blazed 

With marble and mosaic store. 

The tide of time has washed it o'er : 
Whole centuries of silence fall 

Where Emperors of ancient day 
Enriched the marsh-lands, and the Goth 
Byzantine sblendours richly raised 

For Malatesta’s greedy wrath ; 

Where Empress rested roofed like heaven 
Upon serene midsummer even ; 

Where Gwuidorelli outstretched lies, 
Serenity to life unknown 

Bequeathed him тп the stately stone ; 
Where Dante's soul sought Paradise ; 
Where Garibaldi turned at last 

And his Antta’s spirit passed. 

Old Italy, dear Italy, 

Love's dreamland and the fount of story, 
Cradle of beauty and of glory, 

Not Rome herself hath more of thee, 
More of thy solemn majesty, 

Than this still city age-outworn, 
Ravenna Felix, lone and lorn ! 


A New Volume of Poetry, by Lord Gorell. 


Among the books announced for the early autumn is 
one which will be awaited with interest Бу lovers of 
literature, namely, Lord Gorell's new volume of poems, 
to be published by John Murray under the title of 
" Many Mansions.” It will have a special claim upon the 
attention of our readers in that, in addition to many 
other lyrics, it will include those poems which for some 
time past Lord Gorell has contributed to our columns 
each month. The volume will also contain one long poem, 
a dramatic study of what is admittedly the greatest 
event in history ; this is said to be the finest piece of 
work Lord Gorell has done. 


WHAT ARE BOYS? 
By FRANCIS EDWIN. 


Are they angels? ‘At my first school," says 
Pedagogus Sapiens, whom I consulted in the matter, 
“ when some of the better ones were polite and agreeable 
in my classes, I was inclined to think they were. Later, 
when they presented me with chrysanthemums for mv 
buttonhole, when at the end of term they gave me silver 
cigarette cases, walking sticks and pipes, when they have 
listened enthralled to my lessons, when they have 
shown up almost perfect slips, papers and answers, 
when I have had them out in front of the blackboard 
and they intelligently have gone through their exercises, 
I seriously have considered the question, expecting the 
answer ' ves.' 

“ But at times it has been obvious that ordinary 
mundane causes have moved them to do these things, 
such as a lordly feeling of generosity, a fellow feeling— 
bonhomte—a laudable desire to do well in their examina- 
tions, so that I have been obliged to come to the con- 
clusion that they are not angels.” 

Are they devils? “Well,” replied the same school- 
master, " not exactly. I think the term could hardly 
be applied to them. When they are restless, talkative, 
careless and inclined to be unrestrained and uncouth, 
they certainly seem imps of mischief. When they affect 
not to hear ; when a clockwork train or a small geo- 
graphical globe can be rolled round the floor of a class- 
room and not one own up to having anything to do with 
it ; when a repeated noise is made that cannot be located ; 
and, finally, when thev glue or fasten together their 
almost illegible and wild-answered papers at examina- 
tion time, then, perhaps, I might favourably consider 
the question. 

“ However, humanly speaking, we are all affected in 
this manner at times—a poor breakfast, weak tca, 
thundery weather, no inclination for a subject, may 
cause us adults to do similar things in our own sphere, 
so that in labelling boys devils we should inevitably be 
obliged to label ourselves as such, which I, for one, am 
not personally ready to do." 

What are boys, then? “Well,” replied Pedagogus, 
“ there you have even me. When I tell you that I have 
been almost daily dealing with them for nearly twenty- 
five years, and that still I hardly know, when I go into 
my classroom, whether I am going to have a good lesson, 
you will realize that you will only be safe if you call them 
an unknown quantity ; that there is no winding up of a 
yearly clock with them ; that they will not go on well 
by themselves is certain; and that excessive super- 
vision is bad. 

“І think you may say that they are not a distinct 
species—not something to be classed apart. You will be 
nearer the mark if you say that they are men in embryo, 
and, therefore, really most unattractive. And if vou know 
what men are—which even our best theologians seem to 
fail at—then you must know what boys are. It isa 
difficult question, my dear fellow, but I have done my 
best to answer it, and I trust you are satisfied.” 

He was a portly figure, almost majestic, as he walked 
away, evidently given to philosophy, the trencher, and 
the flagon, which alone could have sustained him so 
many years in his arduous profession. 
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TEACHERS ОЕ ENGLISH. 
Bv M. M. LEwis. 


II.—JOHN 


. The race of reformers may be divided into two distinct 
branches—the men who burrow and the men who build. 
To the former tribe Mulcaster clearly belongs—striving 
to undermine the existing foundations of education, so 
that the builders might raise a new and worthier 
structure. Already in his day there were teachers willing 
to follow him, but willing only to add just so much of 
newness to the curriculum as might fit it a little more to 
their newer ideals. 


Among these conservative reformers we may name 
John Brinsley. He was a master of the grammar school 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and in his Ludus Literarius (1612) he has left us some 
outlines of his endeavours to advance a knowledge of 
our mother tongue. 


Like all teachers who have tried to make a rigid 
curriculum into an instrument of true education, 
Brinsley found his chief difficulty with the youngest 
children. It was these who came to him for instruction 
in Latin, ignorant of the elements of their own language. 
It was these “ petties ” who finally determined him in 
his project to introduce some training in English into 
his school, that they might not forget their mother 
tongue while learning a strange language. Out of his 
experience with them grew his principle that it was to the 
utmost advantage of children “ to grow in our English 
tongue, according to their ages and growthes in other 
learning: to utter their minds in the same both in 
proprietie and puritie ; and so be fitted for Divinitie, 
Law and what other calling or faculty soever they shall 
after be employed in.” 


Musing over this anomaly in the education of his day, 
Brinsley came to an inevitable conviction. '' It seems to 
me, to be a verie maine want in all our Grammar Schooles 
generally, or in the most of them ; whereof I have heard 
some great learned men to complaine: That there is no 
care had in respect, to traine up schollers so that they 
may be able to expresse their minds purely and readily 
in our owne tongue; and to increase in the practice, 
as well as in the Latine or Greeke ; whereas our chiefe 
indevour should be for it, and that for these reasons : 
1. Because that language which all sorts and conditions 
of men among'st us are to have most of, both in speech 
and writing, is our owne native tongue. 2. The puritie 
and elegancie of our owne language, is to be esteemed 
a chiefe part of the honour of our Nation, which we all 
ought to advance as much as in us lieth. As when 
Greece and Rome have flourished, their languages also 
have been most pure; and from those times of Greece 
and Rome, we fetch our chiefest patterns, for the learning 
of their tongues. 3. Because of those which are for a 
time trained up in schooles, there are very few which 
proceed in learning, in comparison of them that follow 
other callings.” 


But John Brinsley was not a man openly to forsake 
the traditional round of studies. No portion of the time 
which might be devoted to the ancient classical training 
was to be sacrificed to the claims of English. Instead of 
introducing any revolutionary change, he intended to 


BRINSLEY. 


teach the vernacular while teaching Latin, and, further, 
by the very method and in the very process of teaching 
Latin. 


For the theory of education was to most men in 
Brinsley's day equivalent to the conception that the boy 
should be steeped in classical literature. To this end he 
was to be taught grammar ; composition arose only as 
imitation of this literature, and all other studies were 
but incidental to a full comprehension of it. This Latin 
composition was taught in Brinsley's school by three 
stages: first, construing and grammatical translation 
of the authors read ; second, the method of “ imitation ”: 
third, the making of themes. During the first two of 
these stages at least, the study of English was to be 
carried on concurrently with the course of Latin. 


The very youngest boys, in their first stage, were set 
to learn and construe their grammar book—“ Lilly's 
Rules." It was the translation of these arid grammatical 
sentences that was to serve as an introduction to a 
grammatical knowledge of their own language, and the 
elements of its orthography. 


Practice in writing their own language was to be carried 
on also throughout the whole of the next stage of Latin 
composition—the method of imitation. This, the method 
advocated by Roger Ascham in his Scholemaster, was 
here adopted and elaborated by Brinsley. Essentially 
it consisted in translating an epistle of Cicero into 
English, writing an English letter with the translation 
as model, and then retranslating the new letter into 
Latin. The scope for English was certainly small, but 
it as certainly existed. Original letters in English were 
to be strictly avoided, on principle. ‘ For telling a child 
he must invent a variety of matter of his owne head, to 
write to his friend, this is a taske overhard for ordinary 
wits. For what can a child have in his understanding, 
to be able to conceive or write of, which he hath not 
read or some way knowne before? according to that 
Maxime: Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensu." 

This restatement of an ancient dictum reveals at once 
the mind of Brinsley and the attitude of his time toward 
the education of the child. The feeling that the contents 
of the child's mind were of interest neither to himself 
nor to anyone else ruled the theory and practice of the 
school not only then but for long after. And it was seen 
clearly enough in the method of third stage of Latin 
composition, the making of themes—the process by 
which the older boys composed Latin essays, taking most 
of their ideas from classical authors and most of their 
phrases from set phrase-books. It is to be noticed that 
this studied imitation was known by the happy name 
of “invention "—the search for commonplaces which 
might be strung together in a theme. 

It is clear that themes in English were not to be 
thought of. There were no English classical models, no 
English phrase-books— nothing in fact to make so familiar 
a matter as the mother-tongue difficult enough to serve 
as the educational medium of upper-form boys. Yet, in 
spite of all the limitations which circumstances imposed 
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upon him, Brinsley shows himself to have been amazingly 
open-minded, putting into practice a programme of 
English work which many nineteenth century public- 
schoolmasters never attained. As he himself sums up 
the devices to be adopted in advancing his boys in the 
mother tongue: “Amongst some of them, the reporting 
of a fable in English, or the like matter, trying who can 
make the best report, doth much further them in this. 
And, generally, amongst all those that can write, the 
taking of notes of sermons, and delivering them againe, 
or making repetitions, is a speciall meanes. Also striving 
to expresse whatsoever they construe not only in 
proprietie, but in varietie of the finest phrase, who can 
give the best. This chiefly in the higher fourmes: 
So in reading forth of Latin into English: first in 
proprietie, then in puritie." In spite of his insistence 
upon the conservation of the traditional course, Brinsley 
seems to have found room for other matters. 


The essential freshness of outlook which characterised 
Brinsley, and which, no doubt, he himself would have 
been the last to admit, is seen in a curious and now little- 
known volume which he published some twelve years 
after his Ludus Ltterarius. It is entitled A Consolation 
for our Grammar Schooles (1622); in it Brinsley puts 
forward the theory that English has a function hitherto 
unthought of—it is the language of empire. The settle- 
ment of Virginia and other recent activities in the New 
World seemed to him to foreshadow a time when a 
common language would be required. Latin, which up 
to that time would have been the most natural medium 
for any form of intercommunication between nations, 
seemed to him unsuited to the function of binding the 
colonics to the mother country. It was English which was 
eminently fitted to serve such a purpose, and it was 
this language, therefore, which English grammar schools 
should now teach in earnest to future colonizers and 
governors of distant lands. 


Outwardly, then, to satisfy himself no doubt as vell 
as the parents of his boys, Brinsley maintained the 
traditional round of studies. But it is clear that English, 
too, was given almost the fullest value possible at the 
time. Ехегу teacher knows how little а published 
time-table may represent the work that is being done. 
And when we find such clear advocacy as Brinsley's, 
we may fairly presume where to make the additions. 


But even some external evidence is not entirely 
wanting. William Lilly, the notorious seventeenth 
century astrologer, left the school at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
їп 1620. His autobiography relates his schooldays 
there: the arts of rhetoric and oratory were cultivated, 
and he had been taught to speak '' English as well as 
Latin." This oratory Brinsley hardly mentions in his 
plea for English ; clearly he did more than he thought 
fit to mention. So, in the casual reminiscence of a pupil 
does a teacher find his truest eulogy: Brinsley, high 
among those who have striven to advance the apprecia- 
tion of our language. 


Moral Education Congress. 

The Italian Government has fixed for September 28th 
—October 2nd the Fourth International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress, which had been postponed from last April. 
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“НЕКО WORSHIP" IN THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
By E. A. ASHTON. 


Last week our Upper VI, who take their duties very 
seriously, admonished the assembled school on the 
alarming growth of '' G.P.'s" or “ Grandes Passions." 
They said, and rightly, that the life of some popular 


mistresses was becoming a nightmare of stealthy | 


shadowings, startling confrontations, hurried retreats, 
and stifled giggling. 

From time to time a wave of sentimentality engulfs 
a school. Shortsighted members of the staff define it 
contemptuously as “ап unhealthy craving for excite- 
ment," to be ruthlessly crushed with ridicule and sarcasm. 
But the use of these familiar pedagogic weapons is both 
useless and dangerous. On the one hand, the offender 
revels in a feeling of conscious martyrdom ; on the 
other, the period from 13-18 is a most critical phase in 
a girl’s mental and moral development. Naturally given 
at that time to introspection, she may become morbid 
if afforded no outlet for her emotions. Self-suppression 
is never more harmful, and a mistress who can win 
confidence by unobtrusive tact and sympathy may be 
of the utmost use in strengthening a girl’s character. 


The “ Grande Passion ” is merely a precursor of what, 
from the height of our superior wisdom, we call “ calf 
love." Both are characterised by youth, enthusiasm, 
and a total lack of humour; and, both are outgrown. 
Treated with tactful common-sense, one of two things 
will happen: the “ G.P.” will either vanish completely 
or, losing its selfish element, promote that co-operation 
between staff and pupils so beneficial to a school. 


Some will object that there is a third case, when the 
girl becomes unbalanced, obsessed by unhealthy 
sentimentality. Incredible as it may seem, the blame 
lies often, not with the girl, but with the mistress. 
I myself know one whose sole aim in life is popularity 
at all costs: she deliberately encourages her “ admirers, 
courting a girl until sure of her adoration, to drop her 
without compunction. I heard the other day of a girl 
robbin;: her parents in order to buy flowers for a mistress. 
To pass censure on her in face of such parasitism (for it 
is nothing less) is sheer hypocrisy. 


The giving of presents should not be encouraged in a 
school: girls are inclined to be extravagant, especially 
when vying with each other. Gifts should be reserved 
for special occasions, and the permission of the head- 
mistress accorded before collections are made. The 
necessity for “ floral tributes " may be obviated by the 
form's giving a small subscription a head towards the 
purchase of flowers for the classroom. 


It might seem that I wholly discourage hero-worship. 
Nothing, however, is better for a school, regarded indi- 
vidually and bodily. Through desire to please a mistress, 
a girl is often led to delight in a subject for its own sake ; 
while from this mutual interest lasting friendships are 
formed during the final years at school. The Lower and 
Middle School will be guided in the way they should go 
by popular members of the Upper Forms rather than 
by any abstract principles. The whole moral tone of a 
school is elevated by hero-worship : it inspires unselfish- 
ness and idealism, the “ true heroic mind," whose 
worth none knew better than Carlyle. 
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A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


[The following 15 taken from the personal record of a schoolmaster writing seventy-five years ago. —EDITOR.] 


Driven by urgent necessity, after eight years spent 
far enough from school life, I again sought and found 
employment in a calling which has since, with a few 
intervals, been my chief occupation. 

How little fitted I was for my new engagement may 
be judged from the fact that the preceding three years 
had been spent in Paris, with time at my disposal, in 
the cultivation of no particular pursuit ; unless, indeed, 
assiduous attendance on the theatres, and a most 
diligent reading of Sand, Balzac, Dumas, Hugo, 
Lamartine, and the Feuilletonists, deserve so grave a 
name. For the application, monotony, and obscurity 
of school life, I was utterly vitiated. I had most extra- 
vagant and romantic notions of the degradation it 
brought on all connected with it ; and so far did these 
unjust views and morbid sentiments carry me, that I 
made my situation a thousandfold worse by shunning, 
with an aversion scarcely short of horror, the few 
opportunities of social recreation that remained to me. 

This statement of my condition at the time is made 
because I believe the profession, to its dishonour, draws 
many recruits from the ranks of similar characters ; 
and that, adopting this unwise and discreditable course, 
until lately it presented no salutary influence to the 
bad servants thus engaged, but in all its arrangements 
greatly tended to make them worse than it found them. 

А chief point to be considered is the ease with which 
such men make engagements. I possessed no one quality, 
moral or intellectual, for the post I obtained ; rating 
that post as low as may be consistent with its object, 
the instruction of the young. I had, it is true, many 
attainments not easily picked up, because few have the 
unhappiness to glean the ears of knowledge in so vagrant 
a mode as I had done; but these attainments were 
unadapted to my new duties, and could only be forced 
into service for the ostentation of a miserable quackery. 
Morally, I was still more deficient. I had neither the 
patience, the temper, nor the power of application 
essential for a teacher. I went to the work with disgust 
by no means concealed, which circumstance alone should 
have decided my incompetence. Notwithstanding these 
positive disqualifications, the door of the profession 
stood wide to admit me. It was a dishonest action on 
my part to enter it at all. But, as with hundreds of 
others, it was the first and readiest way of support. 

The schoolmaster with whom I engaged was in many 
respects a man of worth. He had risen slowly, through 
a long course of years, by patient labour to the position 
he then held, and has continued to progress; it would 
be hard to conceive a person of his character doing other- 
wise. Some ten years' service as a school-assistant ; 
ten years of hard work, and close saving, enlivened by 
intent mathematical study, formed the first portion of 
his professional life. This expenditure of time and toil 
had risen him to the head ushership in a private boarding 
School, of the fifty pounds and fifty pupils class, con- 
ducted by а clergyman—and, moreover, into the heart 
of an intelligent active young person, possibly femme-de- 
Charge, in the same establishment; a matrimonial 
alliance with whom brought about the second stage of 
his scholastic career. At the time I write of this had 


attained another decade, during which period the school 


in the parlours, communicating by folding doors in a 


suburban house, had been transferred into a building 
for the purpose erected by the landlord on the ground 
adjoining a larger house. In the new premises business 
had increased to the heart's content of the conductor ; 
twenty boarders were stowed away in the upper rooms, 
day scholars and preparatory pupils, under the super- 
intendence of a governess, increased the score to a 
hundred. But who shall describe the perseverance and 
economy that brought about this flourishing state of 
affairs; what teaching by day and night; I believe 
young gentlemen came for private tuition in mathematics 
before breakfast, and book-keeping, etc., was going on 
when moderate people were diverting themselves at 
night. The schoolmaster taught, and his wife taught, 
in school and out of school ; a most creditable diligence 
was always at work during protracted waking hours in 
this academy ; and a vigilance never caught winking 
secured the hard earnings and kept them fast. Of course 
there were whispers of meanness ; and luckless children, 
retaining a recollection of home abundance, now and 
then would murmur at the table; but these are things 
which society seems to connive at as mere inconveniences, 
to which people bent on getting on in the world are 
unavoidably exposed, and the schoolmaster in question, 
if put on his defence, was at all times able to prove the 
just agreement between his terms and his tuition and 
accommodation. No men are perfect. How should a 
self-made schoolmaster be so? Allowing, then, for early 
errors in this particular, his assiduity in his work was 
at all times exemplary. It is a long time since then. 
This schoolmaster has advanced with steady prosperity. 
He has not made a fortune, at least the world does 
not say so, but his establishment is larger by twice the 
size; a very numerous family have been creditably 
brought up, with a smoother course before them than 
the father had ; and of his sons, possibly the élite will 
tread in the steps of the sire. 

Such a man might be considered a very edifying 
example to his assistants ; and as he was friendly withal, 
he would have been so, if diligence and economy, in 
order to make one's way in the world, and advance in the 
line of life adopted, had anything to do with the special 
virtues of a school-assistant, or the qualities of an 
Educator in general. The principle of my old employer's 
policy was this, to increase his business by giving satis- 
faction to parents through the improvement of their 
boys. This policy has been at work in his school thirty 
years or more with great success; his books balance 
satisfactorily every year; a large neighbourhood speak 
of his skill as a teacher, and generations of boys are 
rising about him, and meet the requirements of life 
with the results of his instruction. 


Now the vice of this policy is not unlike that of the 
tradesman who palms off on his city customers diluted 
milk, secure in their incapacity to appreciate the 
commodity he deals in. I do not believe that there 
was any knavery in the composition of this schoolmaster. 
He was very anxious to be an honest man ; and it was 
astonishing to see how he drilled boys in parsing and 
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spelling, and tables, in square-root and cube-root, how 
he examined excrcises, and wrote all kinds of ornamental 
letters, and ruled red ink lines, and scratched out blots 
in copy-books and cyphering books. There was a very 
laborious honesty in him, and very highly did he prize 
the literary upholders of that honesty which he had in 
‘Lindley Murray, Goldsmith and Guy, Carpenter, 
Walkinghame and Bonnycastle, and other school cele- 
brities ; but I take it, he has practised a very protracted 
fraud on the public nevertheless. And this in his very 
intention to be fair with it, “ honest man ! " The fraud 
was part and parcel of his policy. It was the soul of 
the principle of his art of thriving. The judgement of 
the parents was made the limit of his work in, and on, 
and for, and by the boys. If the boys pleased the parents, 
and the parents were pleased with him, and pupils 
increased and receipts improved—all was well, he was 
a good schoolmaster, a successful man, and his end 
attained. 


Of his school, therefore, as may be supposed, I have but 
one impression, shared, I have little doubt, by hundreds 
of pupils, that of weariness. The weariness of faculties 
crippled, not drawn out ; checked, not used ; rigorously 
forced into one dull profitless line of working ; mechanical 
in direction, and result. For my own part, though I felt 
the weariness and groaned under it, and ascribe to it 
in some part a fever that seized me in a few weeks, and 
in which all the parsing and table saying, the repeating 
and summing, haunted me night and day with a burning 
jaded sensation, yet I fell into the same course with 
apathetic simplicity, and had neither the wit nor the 
will to raise hand or voice against a system which ground 
me down as much as the boys who had to endure it. 
Indeed, I was too indolent, too disdainful, too desponding 
and too unread to see what was false in this educating 
so called, or even to enquire into the insufferable 
mal-aise it produced. If I am wiser now, and see, in 
any measure, that in teaching the mind of the pupil 
must never be lost sight of, must be understood, and 
above all things, called into healthy exercise, I conceive 
I am thereby under an obligation to confess how I 
became a party to the same knavish stupidity, and how 
I suffered from it in darker days. 


Frances Riggs Fellowships. 


The Committee of Selection for the Frances Riggs 
Fellowships have made the following appointments for 
the four Fellowships tenable by British graduates in the 
University of Michigan for the academic year beginning 
September, 1926 : | 

Miss KATHARINE GARVIN, of Somerville College, 
University of Oxford, in English. 

Miss Емір I. GLEN, of the University of Manchester, 
in English. 

Miss Ivy C. Коввімѕ, of Royal Holloway College, 
University of London, in History. 

Mr. JAMES RUTHERFORD, of Armstrong College, 
University of Durham, in History. 

The Fellowships were founded three years ago by 
Miss Frances E. Riggs, of Detroit, Michigan, in further- 
ance of the aims of the English Speaking Union, their 
object being to promote a good understanding between 
the people of Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 
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FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


(August, 1851.) 


THE WINDOW TAX AND SCHOOLS 
(From the Report of the Council, College of Preceptors.) 


“ The unequal and unfair pressure of the window-tax 
upon the schoolmaster having been, eighteen months 
since, a subject of their consideration, and observing no 
intention on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his proposed commutation of that tax for a modified 
house duty, to consider the case of the schoolmaster, 
and to give him the benefit of such modification as is to 
be granted to persons occupying premises for so called 
semi-industrial purposes, the Council determined upon a 
Petition to Parliament." 


A NOTE OF GLOOM 
(From a Poetical Contribution). 


О weep ! 
For earth is rolling on а меагу way, 
And through a shadowy land ; 
And dark-cinctured phantoms, stern and grey, 
Upon the mountains stand, 
Pointing where swollen torrents, wild and deep, 
Through the rent gorges sweep. 


О fear ! 
We are a doomed race, and must depart, 
Whelmed by the waves of time : 
We cling not to the Universal Heart— 
Our very life is crime. 
Аз autumn winds whirl by the leafless sere 
Are we tossed onward here. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS: a Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work, and Affairs. July, 1926. (London: John Murray. 
рр. 188. 75. 6d. net.) | 

This number contains the usual features, which have been 
mentioned in previous notices. The articles are perhaps a little 
more specialized than usual, and consist of ‘‘ The New Quantum 

Theory," by Н. T. Flint; ‘‘ Notes on the Dielectric Constants 

of Liquids," by L. F. Gilbert ; “А Summary of the Recent Work 

on the Biochemistry of the Pneumococcus," by M. H. Finkel- 
stein; ''The Misleading and Picturesque in Anatomy," by 

F. Harris. T.S.P. 


SCIENCE: An Introductory Text-book: by E. J. Holmyard, 
M.A., M.Sc. (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1996. 
pp. х--227. 4s.) 

Mr. Holmyard is rapidly becoming an expert in the way of 
writing a book which interests the reader from beginning to 
end. In the book under review his object is to present science as 
a whole to young students. Taking the four Aristotelian elements, 
air, water, earth and fire, as a framework, he shows how the 
spirit of enquiry has inspired men to ask questions of Nature 
and to ponder over her replies. Quite naturally the subject of 
fire leads to a discussion of some of the facts of heat, light, and 
electricity and, then, following the example of Aristotle, who 
was interested not only in inanimate but also in animate things, 
various biological questions belonging to botany and zoologv 
are considered. The author knows how and when to omit 
non-essentials, and the result is a book which should be very 
acceptable to all who have to teach general science in schools. 
Its charm lies in the fact that there are no sudden jumps from 
one subject to another; everything seems to follow logically 
from what has gone before, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL'S HOLIDAY. 
Bv Ерїтн NEWCOMB. 


The spirit of the Indian still haunts America, and to a 
degree unknown in England camp life is the normal and 
natural way of spending the summer months. The boy 
scout from the east side of New York City straps his 
blanket on his back, pays his five-cent fare—inspired, 
perhaps, all unconsciously by that glorious Indian head 
on the nickel—and sallies forth north or west of the city 
to sleep under the stars in the company of chipmunk 
and squirrel, owl and night-jar. The University pro- 
fessor, tied down in the day time to “ Summer 
Session," at nightfall unmoors his little motor boat, 
and is soon boiling coffee and cooking beefsteak on the 
hot stones of his camp fire on the further bank of the 
Hudson, where a host of little white tents testifies to 
the number of city workers who escape the heat of the 
town, at least at night. But the great majority of 
summer campers are school boys and girls; literally 
thousands of them camp for two months every year in 
the state of Maine alone. Take a mixture of the loveliest 
spots in Sussex, Gloucestershire, and Cumberland in ideal 
June weather and you have Maine in the holiday season. 
Many of the camps are only for the rich ; $400 (about 
(80) is not considered excessive for girls, and their 
brothers pay little less. 

Perhaps the most popular of the girls' camps is one 
which has an ideal situation on the shore of Lake 
Sebago, opposite Mount Washington. The camp itself 
is best seen from the lake: brown wooden shacks and 
wooden-floored tents nestle among the trees round the 
rocky shore of a bay, or are perched high on the grey 
boulders, or raised on piles amid the pines, like the 
clifí dwellings of old. Touches of brilliant colour are 
added by scarlet bathing suits hung out in the trees 
to dry. The camp dress for every day consists of a 
peasant-blue '' middy ” blouse with navy serge knickers ; 
on Sundays and other high days the“ middy ” is white, 
and is worn with a bright red tie and head-band. 

What a picturesque group the masses of lively girls 
make in their white and red costumes on the Council 
Fire Night. Тһе camp leader makes“ new fire " in the 
Indian manner, and solemnly delivers it to head coun- 
sellors, who wave aloft their bullrush torches before 
kindling the great campfire. Then, by the light of the fire, 
the girls act a summary or parody of the chief events 
‘of the previous week ; new-won honours are read out, 
and the ceremony ends with a feast of corn-in-the-cob, 
fresh cut from the camp farm and roasted on long sticks. 

Another great occasion is “ Water Sports Day," 
when parents and friends within motoring distance come 
up, and there are competitions in swimming (style and 
speed), diving and life-saving ; canoe racing, and a water 
pageant. The most important event is the race between 
the five war canoes, each representing one of the camp 
units. The paddlers, twelve in each long canoe, stand to 
their work, and keep perfect time to the captain's cry of 


. " Stroke, stroke, stroke,” the result of much steady | 


training during the preceding weeks. No one is allowed 
in a canoe unless she has passed a swimming test, and 
when she is fairly proficient in both swimming and 
paddling she attains the rank of “water baby." "Water 


witches ” are people who can do almost anything with a 
boat—upset and right a canoe without assistance, 
improvise a sail, sail a canoe, paddle well on a rough 
day. They must be able to swim at least one-third of a 
mile, dive, pick up something from the bottom of the 
lake, undress in deep water and salve all clothing, make 
a canoe shelter, and, in general, show good judgment, 
resourcefulness and leadership. А“ water queen " is a 
super-witch, and is the leader in all the water sports. 

The wood life is important, too, and the order of 
“ Little Gipsy " is as honourable as that of “ Water 
Baby." At the initiation ceremony the gipsy queen 
brews her magic drink in a huge iron cauldron, chanting 
mystic tunes the while, and gives each novice a taste in a 
primitive cup made of a single leaf. To become a little 
gipsy one must know twenty birds by sight and sound ; 
many trees, ferns, flowers and insects; the chief con- 
stellations ; how to ride, drive and groom a horse ; how 
to make a poncho shelter or canoe shelter on the ground, 
and sleep in it. These shelters are preferred to tents by 
many campers ; it is good to spend the summer nights 
on the soft sand of the bathing beach, with the water 
lapping at one's feet, and no tent to screen one from the 
moonlight or deaden the strange clear sounds of the 
night—the shrill laugh of the loon from the water, or the 
dull baying of the barred-owl in the pines. | 

А girl gains much from the eight weeks in a summer 
camp. She has certainly learned to swim, to row, and 
to paddle a canoe; she may have become extremely 
expert and be ready to pass the final test for a qualified 
swimming instructor. She has learned to ride, to drive, 
and to groom a horse: has made friends with the 
chipmunk, and exchanged bad language with the 
quarrelsome little red squirrel, and probably acquired 
much wood lore besides. She has sung many songs; 
made many friends ; learned to make a fire, cook a meal 
on it, and clean up afterwards. In addition, she has 
learned at least the rudiments of several crafts. In most 
camps Indian beadwork and basketry, hand-weaving and 
pottery are taught ; some add the making of primitive 
jewellery in copper and silver. Such a healthy, strenuous, 
natural life has surely turned the camp girl far away 
from the type she might have followed, the pasty-faced 
New York “ Miss" with her powdered nose, her in- 
credibly high heels, and her diet of candy and sweet 
pickles. 


A Refresher Course. 


A short“ refresher ” course of instruction for teachers 
of physically defective children will be held in London 
from September 20th till October 2nd. The course has 
been organized by Mrs. C. B. Swallow, and will consist 
of lectures on the medical, psychological and peda- 
gogical aspects of physical deficiency ; of classes in 
manual work and in simple rhythm work adapted to 
the needs of physically defective children. The teachers 
selected for the course,will reside at King's College Hotel, 
Vincent Square, Rochester Row. 
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Bootham School. 
The Staff, 1848. 


Bootham School. 
The Cricket Team. 1865. 


Bootham School. 
The Cricket Team, 1922. 
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Bootham School. 
The Staff, 1867. 


Bootham School. 
The Staff, 1923 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Training of Teachers Regulations. 

Perhaps the most important of all the Revised Grant 
Regulations issued within the last few weeks by the 
Board are those concerning the training of teachers. 
In this matter we have moved far since the minutes of 
1842 set up normal schools, or, rather, aided their 
setting up, for the supplying of masters and mistresses 
to the old voluntary elementary schools. These seminaries 
for turning “ apprentices " into certificated teachers, 
no doubt, had their use and supplied a want for the 
moment, but they never quite outlived the cramping 
circumstances of birth and they served but to foster 


wholly erroneous notions about teachers and the teaching 


craft. 

The revised regulations are, like other recent revisions, 
confined to the statement of the conditions upon which 
training colleges will be recognized and grants will be 
paid. The rest is left to Local Authorities. Indeed, the 
Board seems to be shifting a good many of its former 
functions to them and other Training College Authorities. 
The adjustment of supply and demand is one function 
new in theory, at any rate, relinquished. “ After 
careful consideration," says the accompanying circular 
1377, “ they (4.е., the Board) feel that it is neither 
desirable in principle nor possible in practice that 
entry into any profession should be limited by Govern- 
ment regulation." Still the Government is in the 
last resort responsible for staffing schools adequately 
and for pensioning teachers, and must therefore remain 
a very interested party in the solving the problem of 
supply. And as the Departmental Committee's report 
on training teachers points out—a report the influence 
of which is responsible for much of the changed policy 
—violent oscillations in supply and demand must be 
prevented. The Board, therefore, will offer“ information 
with regard to the number of certificated teachers which 
the local education authorities as a whole expect to 
employ, and, if possible, to assist them and the college 
authorities in studying the relations between this 
number and the potential supply." 

The former distinction between training colleges for 
elementary teachers and those for secondary no longer 
exists. The institution is a training college simpliciter. 
The curriculum must be “ suitable," and examination 
arrangements '' satisfactory." There must be a course of 
professional training for at least a year, comprising a 
systematic study of the principles and practice of 
teaching. 

The Departmental Committee, it will be remembered, 
took (һе view that intending teachers should, as far as 
practicable, receive continuous full-time instruction 
in secondary schools up to 18. The Board agrees; 
though, of course, its practicability will depend on the 
supply of secondary schools, especially in rural areas. 
Pupil teacherships and student teacherships will soon 
be things of the past wholly for the Board will not 
recognize, as a rule. expenditure on them if they were 
not recognized before August, 1927. After that, 
authorities must seriously consider the question of 
continuing student teachers in any area. From July 
3151, 1928, no grants will be paid for pupil teacher centres 
in non-provided secondary schools, and pupil teachers 
will cease to be instructed in provided secondary schools. 


* 
The normal period of training which young persons 
who have passed the First School Examination shall 
receive will still be two years. That agrees with the 
view of the Departmental Committee. For those who 
have passed a Second School Examination one year's 
professional training is sufficient, and the Board hope 
that this explicit approval of a one-year course will be 
"to encourage pupils to stay at a secondary school 
long enough to prepare for and pass the examination 
without delaying their entry into teaching service.” 
Some critics have seized on this as the acceptance of 
the principle that a student has finished his academic 
work at 18. But that seems rather a hypercritical view 
to take. The only principle accepted is one which 
requires a vastly better “ academic " preparation than 
was deemed sufficient in the past. It is not ideal, of 
course, but it is a distinct step in the right direction. 
Even if a three years' University course were generally 
desirable, it is certainly not, under present conditions, 
practicable—the Universities are over-crowded now. 
And the fact remains that normallv a two years' course 
partly academic, partly professional, will be necessary. 
The Board may make grants to aid teachers to attend 
full-time courses of advanced study or research at 
Universities. It will also assist them to attend part-time 
courses at Universities or other institutions. The main 
effect of the new regulations seems to be not the stereo- 
typing of any particular principle in the training of 
teachers, but, rather, to make it possible to provide the 
training schools with better prepared material. The 
Board also express again their agreement with the 
Training of Teachers Committee in recommending the 
establishment of examining boards for the purpose of 
recognizing teachers as '' certificated.” 


Further Education—Regulations No. 6. 

Further education is a kind of portmanteau expression 
to cover a variety of educational activities that are 
neither elementary, secondary, or University. The new 
Draft Regulations (No. 6 of 1926) replace the existing 
Regulations for technical schools and introduce some 
kind of orderly nomenclature into what has hitherto 
been a somewhat jumbled system. We have three 
groups of institutions: (A) Part-time, which includes 
day continuation schools and junior and senior evening 
institutes ; (в) Full-time—1.e., junior vocational schools, 
housewifery schools, formerly known as “ day technical 
classes ”: and (c) Full-time or part-time, including 
technical day classes, art schools, and “ colleges " for 
further education. As soon as possible after the settle- 
ment of the regulations, the Board will inform each 
Authority which institutions under its control will be 
recognized by which labels, college, jurior vocational 
school, art school, or technical day classes. A “ college ” 
in future must give full-time courses of at least a year, 
planned for students over 16 who have reached the 
standard of an approved first examination. Local 
“© control," as expressed in the past by the receipt 
of direct aid from the Local Authority, and not from 
the Board, will now extend to the whole of '' further 
education " institutions, including “ junior technical 
schools," which before were excluded from the arrange- 
ment. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK AND CLASS TEACHING. 
By RACHEL LEON. 


A COMBINED SCHEME. 


It is now eight years since the Dalton Plan was 
introduced in education. Some people reject it entirely, 
some have adopted it fully, others have compromised— 
without, however, making any definite scheme out of the 
compromise. 

To anybody who thinks about it at all, it is obvious 
that the Dalton Plan has these two main advantages : 

(1) In any group of children, however well selected, 
there are bound to be differences. Some can work best 
in one way, others in another. Some are quick, others 
are slow. That means that with class teaching there is 
probably hardly a child that is making the advance in 
his work which he might be making. The quick child 
has to be kept back. The slow child has to be hurried on 
before he can grasp what he is being taught. The method 
of dealing with the subject may be one which is best 
suited to but a few in the class. The rest of the class 
might have learned it sooner, or remembered it longer. 
or understood it better, if it had been dealt with in a 
different manner. The same child may be kept back in 
one subject and hurried too fast in another. All these 
difficulties can be solved only by a scheme of individual 
work. 

(2) Class teaching usually involves the teacher doing 
most of the work while the class just looks on and 
listens. What work the class does is explained step by 
step by the teacher. That means that the children tend 
to become dependent on others. With the Dalton Plan 
the children have to do the work themselves and to 
think out their own methods of doing it. That helps to 
make them independent and self-reliant. Again, with 
class teaching the thinking which is done during lessons 
and which results in answering questions, is done only 
by the bright children. The teacher cannot afford to 
wait for the answer of the duller, slower children. The 
latter are therefore given very little opportunity for using 
what brain power they have, and this, combined with 
the fact that they are constantly made to feel inferior 
to the others, makes them duller and slower than ever. 
With the Dalton Plan every child has to work and to 
think for himself. Each one has therefore equal oppor- 
tunities for developing his faculties, and none need feel 
inferior to the others. 

From the point of view, then, of both the work of the 
school and the training of the child’s mind and character, 
individual teaching has very great advantages over class 
teaching. It also has several minor advantages. For 
instance, when a child returns to school after an absence, 
he does not find himself bewildered by the new work, 
nor does he have to miss important stages of that work. 
He merely goes on from where he left off. (In order not 
to leave him far behind the teacher can let him off any 
part of the work which is not an essential step to the 
next stage.) And, again, when a teacher is away, or has 
to do register work, or to attend a teachers’ meeting, it 
does not mean a disturbance of the whole staff and a 
waste of time for the children. They just go on with 
their work as usual, even if left to themselves. 

Obviously, then, there are great advantages which we 


cannot afford to throw away if we are going to improve 
education. We must keep these advantages even if we 
do not accept the Dalton Plan as a whole. 

Now let us see what advantages the class system has 
over the individual system, again keeping to our two 
divisions: (1) Work ; (2) Mind and character training. 

From the point of view of work some subjects or parts 
of subjects are bound to suffer when taken on the in- 
dividual system. А living language, for instance, will 
suffer if the pupils are not given opportunities for con- 
versation. Poetry will suffer if it is not read aloud. Anv 
literature, and history, will suffer if there is no discussion 
and interchange of ideas. 

As regards the child's character, the individual scheme 
trains but one side. It does not help to develop the 
social side ; it does not train the child to mix with his 
fellow-beings happily and usefully and helpfully. This 
training is as important as the other. It can be given by 
some scheme of group working only. | 

Тһе mind, too, will not be developed to its utmost if 
left only to the training given by the individual scheme. 
It needs rousing, stimulating, and widening by contact 
with other minds. That, too, can only be brought about 
by class teaching. 

What are we to do, then? Weigh up the advantages 
and disadvantages of both methods and take our choice 
between them ? Certainly not. In so important a matter 
as education, we cannot afford to lose one particle of 
advantage. The thing to do, therefore, is to adopt a 
third method which shall include the advantages and 
exclude the disadvantages of both the other methods. 
Many teachers have tried a compromise between the 
two methods—and have usually found themselves 
involved in many fresh difficulties, the chief one being 
that of finding that they have to give a lesson to a class 
whose members are all at difficult stages of the work. 
What is needed is not just a vague, slip-shod compromise, 
but a new and sound scheme, which really will have all 
the advantages and none of the disadvantages, and which 
will not lead to any fresh difficulties. Such, I hope, is the 
scheme which I propose below. It is a scheme which has 
been tried, and found to work very successfully. 

To avoid the difficulty mentioned before, it is essential 
that a clear division should be kept between class work 
and individual work. The first thing to do, therefore, is 
to divide the subjects of the school curriculum into two 
parts—those subjects, or parts of subjects, for individual 
work, and those for class work. It will be found that the 
subjects can very easily and naturally, and with great 
advantage, be divided in this way. 

Mathematics, for instance, has all to gain, and nothing 
to lose, by the individual method. French falls very 
easily into these two divisions : l 

(1) Grammar and composition—individual 
work ; 
(2) Conversation and literature—class work. 
English can with advantage be divided into : 
(1) Composition in all its branches, and 
grammar: (if any), and the reading of 
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lengthy pieces of literature such as novels 
—individual work. 
(2) Literature—class work. 

Having thus divided up all the subjects of the 
curriculum, the next thing to do is to arrange the assign- 
ments for the individual work and the syllabus for the 
class work in the usual way, as there will now be no risk 
of these two interfering with each other. 

But, in considering the class teaching, another diffi- 
culty presents itself. If any written work is introduced 
into the lessons, it means that one of the disadvantages 
of class teaching will still be retained. Some of the 
children will finish soon and so waste time. Others will 
not have time to finish at all. As we must have none of 
the old disadvantages in the new scheme, this difficulty 
must be avoided. The only way to avoid it is to have no 
written work in class. If it is necessary to have written 
work in connection with the lesson, it should be done 
individually—at the children's own rate and in their 
own time. Their own rate and time with limitations—for 
it will have to be done before a certain lesson. To be done 
individually, yet it will have no connection with the 
assignment work. And it will not encroach on the time 
for the assignment work, for in arranging the whole 
work time must be allowed for this “ written lesson 
work," as we will call it. 

It must be explained here, for the benefit of those not 
familiar with the workings of the Dalton Plan, that in 
drawing up the weekly, or monthly, assignments, a 
given number of hours per week or month has to be 
decided on for each subject. This is only for the benefit 
of the teacher to enable him to determine the length of 
the assignment, and in no way limits the time for the 
children. In thus deciding the time, it is the ability of 
the average child that is taken into consideration. 

In the new scheme, the times will have to be arranged 
for the lessons, for the assignments, and for the “ written 
lesson work." 

By this clear division between class work and in- 
dividual work, and by this simple arrangement for the 
' written lesson work," I think we exclude all the dis- 
advantages of both the class method and the individual 
method, while avoiding any fresh difficulty which might 
arise from a combination of the two. And in thus success- 
fully achieving such a combination, we retain all the 
advantages of the two methods. 

Appended below is an example of the way the time 
would be arranged for this new scheme. Again, it must 
be remembered that the allotting of definite times to 
each subject is only to enable the teacher to gauge the 
amount of work he is to give, and does not limit the time 
in which the children are to do the work. 

Although, in the example given below, homework 
time has been included in the number of hours per weck, 
it will probably be found that it will be quite sufficient 
to take into account the school hours alone, as by this 
scheme so much time is saved in every possible direction. 
Total number of working hours per week (including 


homework time) .... TR isis ізін T 30 
Number of hours per week for lessons ... a 15 
Number of hours per week for individual work .... 10 
Number of hours per week for written lesson work 5 


The fifteen, ten, and five hours to be divided among 
the different subjects, as decided on by those drawing up 
the scheme of work. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL 
SCHOOL. 


Bv S. B. HARRIS. 


II.—PARENTAL ATTITUDES AND HOW TO MEET 
THEM. 


The attitudes of the parents to the rural special school 
vary, but it is certain that at some time or other 
antagonism has to be faced. 

Perhaps a child enters the school at the age of seven 
knowing nothing, not even his letters. Often the parent 
needs then to be conciliated slightly by showing her that 
her child will not learn in the normal school because he is 
backward and needs individual teaching. Mollified, she 
makes no further resistance. In six or twelve months the 
child (if possessing anything over 70 per cent. intelli- 
репсе) will have made a start. Perhaps by this time he is 
reading words of three letters. In five or six vears he is 
probably reading an casily-written fairy tale more or less 
fluently, is understanding money values, and is producing 
saleable handwork. Не passes muster in his ordinary 
conversation, but (in the school) rarely progresses 
beyond the powers of a child of eight, and when con- 
fronted by everyday problems evidences a deplorable lack 
of intelligence. 

The parent now begins to rebel against the child's 
detention in the special school. Her mental powers are 
generally about the level of those of her child. She 
reasons that because he has“ got on,” gets good marks, 
etc., he should return to the normal school. 

This kind of attitude is the most difficult to handle. 
If the parent is asked to look at the child's work, she 
says: ''I don't wish to. I know what he can do at 
home!" She is absolutely self-opinionated, and to 
reason with her has very little effect. 

The only possible thing to do is to put before her the 
fact that her child, who is twelve or thirteen, would feel 
very uncomfortable in the normal school working with 
children of eight. Also, that the more individual in- 
struction he has the more efficient he will be when he 
goes out to earn his living. Of course, she is never really 
convinced, and at times she is likely to be a menace to 
the school by influencing other parents against it. 

It may be suggested that it should be pointed out to the 
parent that her child is certified by the school medical 
officer as mentally defective and therefore may not 
attend the ordinary elementary school. This, however, 
would serve no good purpose, for it is necessary always 
to bear in mind that the child is the parent's ewe lamb 
and any suggested stigma would rankle. 

The next attitude (not so disturbing as the above) 
is that of the parent who complains that her child does 
nothing at school but basket-work and is wasting his 
time. This is obviously untrue, and the statement is 
combated by asking the parent to look at the child's 
exercise. books, etc. In this case, too, it is a good plan 
to allow the child at intervals to take home his reading 
book and a specimen of his writing and arithmetic for 
his parents to see. 

Another attitude, impossible to move, is that of the 
parents who have no interest in education. They dislike 
their children being in the special school and try to 
influence others against it. At the same time, they do not 
value learning, and boast: “ Our Doll can't read or 
write, and she's earning two pun a week at the laundry." 
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They absolutely flout the Education Committee, never 
allow their children to attend regularly, and if sum- 
moned generally manage to invoke the sympathies of 
the magistrates ! 

In this case the only solution is to make the school 
so interesting that the children want to attend. In these 
days the old commandment seems more often to read : 
“ Parents, obey your children," and remembering that, a 
good deal may be accomplished. (А good reward for а 
child never absent during the week is to allow the last 
half-hour on Friday afternoon to be spent in table games, 
such as ludo, snap, snakes and ladders, happy families, 
etc.) 

Some parents assume attitudes of indifference to the 
school. Their children have to attend school, and it might 
as well be the special school as any other. Generally this 
type of parent is possessed of little intelligence. Others 
realize that their children are not normal, but these are 
often praising the school one minute and blaming it the 
next, having in their own personalities that instability 
which marks their offspring. 

Some attitudes to the school are distinctly humorous. 
On^ parent comments on the improvement in her boy 
by saving : “ We've taught him it all at home." It does 
no harm to leave her undisturbed. “ Where ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise ! ” 

Another parent has so little control over her son of 
ten that she relies upon the school to settle her home 
difficulties with him ! 

In conclusion, to overcome the prejudices of the 
parents, it is best to handle them carefully, realizing that 
their natures are unstable (and in many cases irrespon- 
sible), and that a general interest in their home con- 
ditions helps to make them the friends and allies of the 
school. 


* WRITE IN YOUR OWN WORDS." 


(A Suggestion for Teaching Composition to Young 
Children.) 


By E. К. NORTH, 
St. Katharine’s School, St. Andrews. 


How easy it is to read a story to a class of children 
and then tell them to write the story “іп their own 
words,” and how almost impossible it is for them to do 
it. They seem bound to the words that they have heard, 
the whole exercise appears to them to be one for the 
memory, and the more they remember the actual words 
of the story the better they feel that their composition 
will be. These exercises for the memory are excellent 
for the children, and even if the wording of the com- 
position is remarkably similar to the wording of the story 
read, it will probably be a means of adding to the child's 
vocabulary, or of fixing impressions and words con- 
veying those impressions in his mind. 

Nevertheless, there are times when it is interesting 
and valuable to obtain the child's ‘‘ own words," and, 
of course, this can be obtained by setting a subject for 
the composition or by asking for letters or descriptions 
from the children. Asa rule letters seem to produce more 
interesting and less scrappv results than either a des- 
cription or a subject, the child feels more at home with a 
letter than when bidden to write a composition or an 
essay. 


Another method which has produced remarkably good 
results among children in the lower forms, children of 
from nine to eleven years of age, is an exercise on the 
reproduction of a dumb show. This experiment was tried 
in one of the lower forms in a co-education school with 
children who seemed particularly unobservant and 
careless. The novelty of the method attracted the 
children's attention at once, and the continued action 
and total absence of the familiar sound of the human 
voice either talking or reading, riveted their attention. 
There was no book to apply to if anything was missed, 
and it was useless to ask questions as the teacher would 
say nothing either to explain or amplify the story acted 
before them. 


As an example of these dumb shows, it might be 
helpful to quote one :— 


The teacher lay back in a deck chair (in front of a 
highly delighted and very wide awake class). She worked 
at a piece of embroidery for a minute or two, broke her 
thread, dropped her thimble, finally pricked her finger, 
and gave it up. Next she picked up a book and began 
to read—yawned, stretched, and tried again, this time 
almost nodding off over her story. 


Then the book was abandoned, and the teacher went 
to the window idly played on the glass with her fingers, 
and looked up and down the street. 


Suddenly she became all animation, threw up the 
window, and beckoned to someone underneath. She ran 
round the room arranging everything in order, and then 
went to the door smiling, and ushered in a visitor 
(imaginary), whom she installed in her chair while she 
sat in another. She showed her friend the embroidery, 
describing how she was getting on with it, showed her 
the book she was reading, and yawned to show how dull 
it was. In the midst of an animated dumb conversation 
the teacher became suddenly very concerned, jumped up 
to open à window, fanned her friend with a paper, and 
finally fetched her a glass of water. For a few minutes 
she remained anxious and worried, then smiled again, and 
afterwards gave her friend a cup of tea, and at the end 
bade her good-bye at the door of the classroom. 


All this took a very short time to perform, and the 
children were spellbound. They lived that little scene 
over with the characters in it, the expressions on their 
faces changed momentarily as the scene changed. 
When, at the end, they were told to tell the story, they 
were eager to write down what they felt that they had 
really experienced. - 


Such a lesson as this would not be a weekly occurrence, 
but for an occasional exercise both for the child's powers 
of observation, and for the need for expressing himself 
absolutely ‘‘ in his own words," it is a very delightful 
and inspiring method. 


Examination for the Teaching Certificate in 
Eurhythmics, June 30th and July 1st, 1926. 


Pass List (in alphabetical order).—Bennett, Mary 
Frances; Bennett, Hazel Monica; Edwards, Winifred 
May ; Frost, Mary; Roncoroni, Olga Maria ; Tanburn, 
Clare Isobel Boyack. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Salaries—Essex and Carmarthenshire. 

Neither of these two Education Authorities has, at 
the time of writing, brought the salaries of its teachers 
into line with the Burnham Award. In Essex, three of 
the Burnham Scales are in operation—I, II and III—- 
instead of the onc allocated, viz., Scale III. In Car- 
marthenshire, to which Scale III was allocated, teachers 
in the urban areas are being paid on Scale III and those 
in rural areas on Scale II. The President of the Board of 
Education has already fixed 1st October next as the 
date from which the allocated scale must be paid, but, 
as yet, there has been no agreement on {һе matter 
between the authorities and their teachers. Essex 
is aiming at Ist October, 1927, as the date from which 
Scale III shall be paid to all its teachers. At thc moment 
of writing the position is being carefully considered by 
the Executive of the Union, the disposition being to 
accept no date later than 1st October, 1926. The 
Essex teachers have been summoned to a mass meeting 
on 17th July, when the attitude of the Executive will be 
made known to them and the tentative proposals of the 
Essex County Council will either be accepted or rejected. 
The decision in the Essex case is important because in all 
probability it will carry with it the general lines of settle- 
ment in Carmarthenshire. 


Grant and Salaries. 

Lord Eustace Percy's regulation making the payment 
of teachers' salaries in accordance with Lord Burnham's 
award mandatory on the local authorities pleased the 
teachers but displeased the Association of Education 
Committees. The Essex Authority consulted an eminent 
К.С. as to the Board's power to deprive them of a dis- 
cretion secured to them by the Act of 1921, and obtained 
an opinion that the Board cannot override the Act by a 
regulation. The President of the Board has, in turn, 
consulted the law officers of the Crown, and found a way 
out. He is advised that a regulation making it a con- 
dition of a grant that the salaries paid must be such as 
appeared to the Board to be proper and necessary would 
not conflict with the provisions of the Act. The necessary 
amendment to the mandatory regulation has, therefore, 
been made, but it is not anticipated that the Board 
will, as a result of the change, depart from its expressed 
purpose of securing payments on the awarded scales. 


Dual Control—Central Schools. 

Recent developments in York have made it plain that 
an attempt—beginning in that city—is being made to 
give the flavour of denominationalism to the religious 
instruction given in central provided schools. The 
position, briefly, is this: The York authority has 
been threatened with a reduction in the grant for its 
teachers' salaries unless it provides advanced instruction 
for its older and more promising children. To furnish 
this instruction central provided schools are to be opened 
by the authority and children from both provided and 
non-provided ordinary schools are to be transferred 
to them. The syllabus of religious instruction is to be 
the provided school syllabus, but the children are to be 
divided into “ houses "' arranged оп the basis of the 
religious denomination to which they belong. This 
done, the head master is to select from his staff a teacher 


of the same denomination as that of a “ house " and 
place him in charge of it. In this way it is thought the 
right flavour will be given to the religious instruction in 
each case. The Executive of the Union regards the 
arrangement as extremely unsatisfactory and is prepared 
to support any local teacher who may suffer by refusing 
to carry it out. The York City Council has, unfortunately, 
adopted the scheme. 


Save the Children Fund—Union Help. 

Distress among children, whether miners' children 
or not, arising out of the position in the coal fields, is 
continuing to receive the generous support of the teachers 
individually, and, as an organized body, through the 
General Fund of the Union. The Executive has voted a 
further donation of £1,500, thus bringing the total 
donation from the central funds to £2,500. In addition, 
all money reaching Hamilton House from individual 
members or local associations is sent on to the“ Save the 
Children Fund ” and administered from the office of the 
fund at 26, Gordon Street, W.C.1. The last cheque in this 
connection was for £750. Further, many local associations 
are collecting and administering relief locally. Altogether, 
the teachers are doing their utmost for the children. At 
present the Fund is mainly engaged in supplying money 
for boots, clothing and semi-medicinal foods. Every 
application for help is considered and the Union's 
advice is sought and acted on. The Union's repre- 
sentatives on the Committee are Mr. Barraclough, 
President, Mr. W. D. Bentliff, Treasurer, and Mr. F. 
Goldstone, Secretary. 


Mr. E. J. Sainsbury and Parliament. 

Owing to the death of Mr. C. W. Crook it became 
necessary for the Executive to appoint an “ adopted " 
candidate for Parliament in the interests of the Con- 
servative Party. As was expected, the Executive has 
appointed Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, O.B.E., В.А. Mr. 
Sainsbury's record as a former President of the Union 
and a member of the Executive for many years is one of 
which every teacher is proud, and much is expected of 
him. His prospects of obtaining a seat in Parliament 
at an early date are good. He has had many years of 
experience in local politics, and he knows the education 
problem through and through. At present he is Secretary 
of the Conservative Education Advisory Committee, 
and is doing good work in that capacity. His presence 
in the House will be a great help to the Union. The 
appointment of Mr. Sainsbury completes again the 
Union's panel of adopted members—Miss E. К. Conway, 
the woman candidate, Mr. Cove, M.P., the Labour 
member, Mr. А. Roberts, the Liberal candidate, and Mr. 
E. J. Sainsbury, the Conservative candidate. 


Death of Mr. C. James. 

Mr. C. James, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
National Union, was interred on 15th July. Mr. James 
retired under the Union's superannuation scheme in 
May, 1920, after 39 years’ service as Assistant Secretary. 
During his long, faithful and able work for the Union 
he saw it grow from a membership of 9,000 to a member- 
ship of 115,440. Mr. James was modest to a fault. He 
very rarely expressed his opinion on policy, but as the 
Union's business manager he was invaluable. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Vicarious Responsibility. 

Blackstone long ago pointed out that a school master 
was in loco parentis, and had the power of lawful cor- 
rection (Cleary v. Booth, 1893, 1 G. B. 465). The doctrine 
has been applied but without much consistency to cases 
of negligence. In Wilhams v. Eady a Kenley school 
master was ordered to рау £75 as damages for injury 
to a bov caused through negligence in leaving phosphorus 
lying about. Mr. Justice Cave (as he then was) directed 
the jury that if a man kept dangerous things he must 
keep them safely, with such precautions as a prudent 
man would take. The Court of Appeal (Esher, Lopes 
and Kay) defined more definitely the standard of 
prudence. The school master was bound to take such 
care of his boys as a careful father would take, and 
there could be, they said, no better definition of the 
duty of a school master (T.L.R. x 41). 


Qui Facit per Alium. 

Other cases, however, have given rise to somewhat 
more difficult questions owing to the legal principle of 
the liability of the master for the torts of his servant 
committed in the cause of his emplovment. Amy Smith, 
a pupil in the Mersey Street School, Hull, was requested 
bv her teacher, Miss Martin, to poke a fire. She was 
burned, and a special jury awarded /300 damages. 
Mr. Justice Lawrence held that the Hull Corporation 


was not liable. The Court of Appeal (Vaughan Williams, . 


Fletcher Marlton, Farwell—LL.J.), on appeal by the 
teacher held that as the wrongful act was not within the 
lawful course of employment and authority she alone 
was liable. It is extremely difficult to өсе how such a 
judgment can square with a case like Limpus v. General 
Omnibus Co., where, despite the flagrant disobedience 
to orders on the part of the driver, the defendants were 
held responsible, though it is true what was done here 
was for their benefit ; Miss Martin's act was not. 


The Toy Soldier Case. 

In Chilvers v. London County Counctl, 1916, a child 
of five lost an eye while playing with tin soldiers in 
the schoolroom with the teacher’s knowledge and 
approval. Mr. Justice Bailhache held there was no 
evidence of negligence on the part of the defendants, 
because there was none on the part of the teacher. The 
plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. Turner, argued that the degree 
of attention to be exercised by a mistress in school was 
greater than that expected from a mother at home. 
But the Court was of a different opinion. The accident 
might have happened in a nursery where several nurses 
were present. (But we suspect they would not be present 
long afterwards.) 


Negligent Authorities. 

The liability of an Authority for injuries due to 
negligence is well illustrated by Shrimpton v. Hertford- 
shire County Council (1910), the waggonette case, Ching 
v. Surrey County Council, and. Morris v. Carnarvonshire 
County Council (both cases of faulty premises), in all of 
which the Authority was held responsible. Jackson's 
case (Jackson v. L.C.C., 1912—T.L.R., p. 359), raised 
more difficult questions. There a boy was injured by 
the act of another boy, after the school was dismissed, 
in playing with some dangerous material left in the 
playground unguarded by a contractor. Here, too, the 
defendants were held liable. 


MEMORANDUM ON ESTIMATES, ETC. 


The Board have issued a Memorandum on the 
Estimates for 1926-27, giving many figures relating to 
current educational expenditure. The following table 
shows details : 


—— „= 


Exchequer.| Rates. Total. | 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
A £ А 
1. Universities ........ 1,127,532 342,489 | 1,470,021 
2. Agricultural Education 279,832 93,493 373,325 
3. Elementary Education) 32,660,359 | 24,931,170 | 57,597,529 
4. Higher Education....| 7,979,663 5,567,065 | 13,546,728 
5. Miscellaneous  ...... 267,987 -— 267,987 
6. Teachers' Pensions ..| 3,374,199 -- 3,374 ,199 
7. Inspection by Govern- 
ment .............. 346,307 -- 346,307 
8. Administration о! 
Government Depart- | 
тепів.............. 444,936 — 444,936 
:9. Less Receipts— 46,486,815 | 30,934,217 | 77,421,032 
Teachers' 
Pensions 
Contribu- 
tious ../2,394,678 
Other re- 
ceipts.. /216,957 
2,611,635 — 2.611.635 


mt 


0. Net Total 


43,875,180 | 30,934,217 | 74,809,397 
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Child Population. 


The Memorandum contains a section dealing with the 
variations in the number of children in the schools 
from year to year. The number of births from 1910 to 
1914 ranged round the figure 880,000. It dropped during 
the war to 662,000, and then rose up to 957,782 in 1920, 
since when it has fallen every year, the total for 1925 
being 710,979. Тһе crest of the 1920 wave has now. 
reached the infants' schools, and will in due course 
reach the upper departments also. 

The Board state that for some time past there has 
been a steady increase in the number of children sur- 
viving the first seven years of life. The number of 
children aged seven on the rolls of the elementary schools 
usually approximates to 75 per cent. of the number of 
births in the seventh year before. It is likely, however, 
that this percentage will increase, the upward tendency 
being the result of the increased care which is now 
taken of child life. 


Pensions and Independent Schools. 


The Board of Education have issued a Draft Scheme 
providing that Part II of the Pensions Act of 1925 
shall apply—with certain exceptions—to teachers in : 

Efficient secondary schools ; 

(2) Efhcient preparatory schools, from which pupils 
normally proceed to continue their education at 
some secondary scliool or other similar institution ; 
Training colleges other than training colleges 
forming part of a University or University 
college ; 

(4) Schools providing efficient elementary instruction; 
(3) Any other schools approved by the Board for the 
purpose. 

Copies of the Draft Scheme can be obtained from 
Н.М. Stationery Office. Price 2d. each ; 21d. post free. 


(3) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Teachers Council. 

The Council held a meeting on Friday, July 9th, at 
the unusual hour of 6-0 p.m., for the purpose of con- 
sidering further the draft of the proposed new Order іп 
Council. Important modifications were made, and these 
will be incorporated in the draft before it is submitted 
to the Privy Council for consideration. The main feature 
of the new proposals is that they are designed to give 
representation to registered teachers as such and to 
overcome certain difficulties which have arisen owing 
to changes in the constitution of certain of the appointing 
bodies named in the previous Order and to the forma- 
tion of bodies since that Order was promulgated. Care 
has been taken to secure that every type of teaching 
work shall be represented as fairly as possible. It is not 
expected that the draft Order will be ready for pub- 
lication before the autumn, since it must first be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education and to the Privy 
Council. 


The Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M. 

The exhibitions offered annually by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music, which entitle their holders to free 
tuition at the R.A.M., or the R.C.M., for two or three 
years, have been awarded to the following candidates : 
Douglas L. Hawkridge, Derby (Pianoforte), Bettine F. 
Carley, Croydon (Singing), and Margery North, Margate 
(Violin) at the R.A.M., and Marion Anson-Dyer, London 
(Pianoforte), and Ernest C. Barr, Birmingham (Violin), 
at the R.C.M. 


British Model Theatre Guild. 

At the Faculty of Arts Gallery from August 2nd to 
August 14th there will be held an interesting exhibition 
illustrating the history of the juvenile drama from 1812. 
The core of the exhibition is to be found in the work of 
Mr. H. J. Webb, who, at the age of 74, continues to 
make toy theatres in the traditional fashion. Мг. 
Webb's father was engaged in the same work, having 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. W. Park, who was 
at one time a valentine printer and publisher of toy 
theatre plays. Readers of Robert Louis Stevenson have 
an excellent opportunity of learning the true significance 
of '' penny plain, tuppence coloured." 


New Ideals in Education. 

The committee propose that the next conference on 
“ New Ideals in Education ” should be held at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Easter week, 1927, and that the subject for 
discussion should be '' Pioneering in Education " (the 
exact title to be decided upon later). They propose that 
one or possibly two papers should be read on the 
“ Philosophy of Pioneering," that papers should be 
read on two great educational pioneers, one living and 
the other dead ; and that the rest of the meetings should 
be reserved for accounts of educational experiments by 
those who were conducting them. Teachers and other 
educationists who are doing experimental work which 
they wish to describe are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary, Miss L. de Lissa, 44, The Avenue, Gipsy 
Hil, S.E.19 (Telephone: Sydenham 1915). It is 
essential that their experiments should have been 
carried far enough and been sufficiently tested to be 
worth describing. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


І. Six Problems in Discipline, with Suggested Solutions. 
This competition proved to be very attractive, and 
the attempts made were unusually interesting. 


The First Prize of ONE GUINEA is awarded to : 


Miss Покотнү NORTH, “ Arosa," Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe. 


The Second Prize of HALF A GUINEA goes to : 
Miss M. WHITAKER, Home Farm, Bransby, York. 


ГІ. Our School Pictures. 
The number of competitors was smaller than usual. 


The First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS is awarded to : 


IX ATHARINE ЅНЕККІЕЕЅ (11), Bitterne Manor School, 
Southampton. 


The Second Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS goes to: 
J. Нліллек (8), also of Bitterne Manor School. 


There will be no Competitions іп. August and 
September. 


LETTER TO EDITOR. 


The Regional Association and Leplay House. 


SIR,—] find that some misunderstanding has lately 
arisen with regard to the relation of Leplay House to the 
Regional Survey Movement, and I shall therefore be 
glad if I may have an opportunity of making the present 
position clear to your readers. 

When Leplay House was founded in 1920 one of its 
chief purposes was the promotion of the Survey Idea and 
of Regional Studies generally. It was for this reason 
that the Regional Association—then a distinct body— 
was offered, and accepted, accommodation at Leplay 
House ; and with the same purpose in view other 
organized efforts to promote survey activities were from 
time to time assisted by the Trustees. 


Within the last two years arrangements have been 
entered into whereby (for the sake of economy and 
efficiency) the Regional Association, and other bodies, 
have been merged in the general organization of Leplay 
House. This seems to have been understood, in some 
quarters, as implving that the advancement of regional 
surveys is no longer a concern of the House or those 
responsible for it. It is in correction of this misunder- 
standing that I now write. 


The Trustees maintain an undiminished interest in the 
Regional Survey Movement, and are prepared to assist 
regional surveys by any means open to them. I shall 
be glad to forward particulars of current activities to 
anyone interested, and also to send a list of publications 
of Leplay House Press, many of which deal with the 
regional survev idea or methods. 

Leplay House, Yours very truly, 
65, Belgrave Road, E. W. SPEAR, 
Westminster, S.W, 1. Secretary. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Birthday Honours. 

Among the birthday honours awards are the following : 
Sir Halford J. Mackinder, First Principal of University 
College, Reading, and now the University—Privy 
Councillor. Mr. Albert Abbott, Chief Inspector of 
Technical and Continuation Schools, Board of Education, 
and Miss Lilian M. Faithful, M.A., J.P., Principal of 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 1917-1922—C.B.E. ; 
Mr. G. A. Baxandall, Divisional Inspector of Tech- 
nical and Continuation Schools, and Miss Frances 
Ralph Gray, M.A., J.P., High Mistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School—O.B.E.; Mr. nard Perkins, Head 
Master of Newton Road Council School, Rushden— 
M.B.E.; and Mr, James L. Brown, Assistant In- 
spector, Board of Education—].$.0. 


The Fate of the Foundling. 
The foundlings of the Foundling Hospital have said 


farewell to their old home. Before going to their tem- 


porary new one at Red Hill they are staying in a summer 
camp at Whitchurch, near Oxford. And now who will 
get the Foundling Site? Тһе University of London 
would jump at it as a solution of a serious problem 
if the treasury could find the money to acquire it. There 
. is, at the moment of writing these notes, a meeting in 
Kingsway Hall of the Foundling Estate Protection 
Association to urge “ the adoption of the estate for 
London University or other purposes which will continue 
the tradition of the quarter." Nobody wants a new 
' Covent Garden " market there, at any rate. 


Beauty in the Factory. 

Sir Thomas Legge, Senior Medical Inspector of 
Factories, told a meeting of th- Royal Sanitary Institute 
Cougress that factory girls had greatly improved in 
health and looks during the last twenty years. Then 35 
per cent. of working girls suffered from anemia. Now 
the figure was 5 per cent, and open-air life, exercise, and 
high wages were the chief causes of the improvement. 
In the last factory he visited 72 per cent. were good 
looking—Rossetti, Burne-Jones, or Greek types ; 27 per 
. cent. average looking, and none at all bad looking. 
What a very observant man the inspector must be. 


Vain Warnings. 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, Harrow's new head, told the 
Harrow Luncheon Club at the Savoy Hotel that contrary 
to warnings he had received, he had found at Harrow 
perfectly open minds, freedom from tradition in its 
worst form, and a willingness to do new things and try 
new methods, and he had been struck by the keenness 
of the Harrow boy to take up everything which was 
for the good of the school. 


U.S.A. Visitors. 

A party of between seventy and eighty American 
students are on a visit to this country extending over 
eight weeks. The tour is arranged by the National 
Union of Students, whose aim is to enable visitors to 
make the best of their stay in European countries. 
Some of the party after a fortnight in England passed 
over to the Continent. 


King Alfonzo, D.C.L. 


King Alfonzo is not only the first Spanish monarch 
to receive an Oxford degree, but he is, perhaps, the first 
of ruling monarchs to receive one, Не is now D.C. 
of Oxford. When His Majesty inaugurated the Alfonzo 
Chair of Spanish Studies, Viscount Cave, Chancellor of 
Oxford, announced that the whole amount of the £25,000 
required for the endowment of the chair had been pro- 
mised or was as certain as if it were in the treasurer's 
pockets. King Alfonzo declared that the new depart- . 
ment would make for the lasting friendship of Spain 
for Britain and Britain for Spain. 


France Honours Dr. Hartog. 


The French Government has conferred on Dr. W. G. 
Hartog, Senior French Master at St. Paul's School, the 
title of Officier d’Académie. Dr. Hartog, who has done 
much for the teaching of French in this country, was late 
Captain Chief Instructor in French to the Army 
Educational Corps. 


The Child of Parliament. 


“ The University of London is, in a unique degree, the 
child of Parliament, for it alone of all the Universities 
of the Empire is constituted by Act of Parliament, and 
not by Charter. Perhaps this circumstance might 
explain the itch which Parliament, like some other 
fussy and nervous parents, seems to feel for ‘ reforming’ 
its offspring. The University in the last forty years has 
suffered no less than three Royal Commissions and two 
Departmental Committees. Тһе nursling thus reared 
upon what would seem the windy diet of political con- 
troversy has nevertheless prospered amazingly," and 
“ its existence would not appear to call for still another 
ave of its whole fabric."—Dr. E. Graham 

ittle. 


** Friends of the Bodleian.” 


Dr. H. E. Crasher, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, 
announced at the first annual meeting of the “ Friends 
of the Bodleian " Society that through them the first 
year's acquisitions included a contemporary transcript 
of Magna Charta presented by the family of the late 
Mr. J. Elliot Hodgkin. Subscriptions and donations 
amounting to £1,160 have been received. 


Disciplinary Action. 


The Board of Education have cancelled the certificate 
of Miss Clark, employed by the Birmingham Education 
Authority. She had been connected and fined for an 
offence under the Emergency Powers Act. Mrs. Marjorie 
Pollitt, an Assistant at St. John’s Road School, Shore- 
ditch, was fined £50 for sedition under the Emergency 
Regulations. The L.C.C. subsequently gave Mrs. 
Pollitt a month’s notice to terminate her engagement. 


Six Hundred Years Old. 


Oriel College, Oxford, celebrated the 600th anniversary 
of its foundation by King Edward П on the last Sunday 
in June. Dr. Gamble, Dean of Exeter, preached. . 
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Inevitable Dissolution. 

The University of London Union Society has issued 
a long statement on their present unhappy position. 
They have to quit their present temporary premises on 
September 29th, and the statement quotes, naturally 
enough, the words of the Departmental Committee : 
“ The Union must have permanent and conveniently- 
situated premises.” But, surely, desperate as the position 
may seem, there is no room for the gloomy “ proposition ” 
—^" Its outlook as to the future is destroyed." Surely a 
Union like this has. по“ inevitably " to dissolve because 
it can't find a “ ground rent " of £2,500 per annum. 
That may be an impossible sum, but its lack surely does 
not mean an impossible Union. 


A Gift to School Children. 

In connection with the Leeds Tercentenary Celebra- 
tions, an anonymous donor, a native of Leeds, has made 
a gift of a shilling to every child appearing on the register 
of the city schools. The money has been entered in a 
special bank book of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, and 
cannot be withdrawn till the child attains the age of 
sixteen. 


“ Almost Miraculous.” 

Dr. Stott, School Medical Officer for Lowestoft, says 
in his annual report that the improvement in the general 
condition of scholars who have shared in the experiment 
of open-air classes, has been so marked “ав to be almost 
miraculous.” Perhaps if they go on improving the change 
will be “quite miraculous.” But it seems that only 25 
per cent. of the children have been vaccinated. Perhaps 
that explains it. Anyhow, the Deputy S.M.O. thinks the 
Vaccination Acts are not worth the paper they are 
written on. Yes, they are. Just a quarter of it. 


More Local Support Wanted. 

A Degree Congregation was held at Birmingham 
recently and at a Guild of Graduates' Luncheon after- 
wards the Lord Mayor of Birmingham expressed the 
hope that the municipality would shortly contribute 
either a penny rate to the University or allocate a 
definite sum yearly of perhaps £30,000. Тһе present 
annual grant from the City Authority is, we believe, 
something over £11,000. | 


Godolphin School. 

Two hundred years ago '' Charles аЗ Esq., 
brother to the Rt. Hon. Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, 
Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, who died July 
lOth, 1720, age 69, and Mrs. Godolphin, his wife, who 
died July 29th, 1726, aged 63.” left £160 to be applied 
for ever to the “ educating eight young gentlewomen 
possessing not more than £300 or fortune, not to be under 
8 nor over 19, and to be brought up at the City of New 
Sarum or some other town in the County of Wilts.” 
Kut it was nearly sixty years before the school was 
actually born. However, the memory of the pious 
founders was honoured by the school laying a wreath 
before their monument in Westminster Abbey Cloisters. 
Godolphin School, Salisbury, from very modest beginnings 
has grown into.a school of 300 girls. 


A Penzance Plaint. 

Penzance spent /12,305 last year on educating the 
1.100 children on the school books, and the population 
is 13,000. This is something under 49 a head. The 
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Rev. F. К. Carr is alarmed, and declared that nothing 
like value was received for the money spent on education 
to-day, and, also, the children were not so well educated 
as those of 30 or 40 years ago. The Chairman, Alderman 
W. J. Bazeley, agreed with the clerical critic “іп the 
main." Alderman Poole also concurred about the 
superiority of the education 30 years ago. He blamed the 
Inspectors. They cared not so much about educating the 
children to get their living as about the introduction of 
educational “ fads." Well, now; what are they going 
to do about it ? | | 


Essex Regrets. 

The Essex Education Committee have informed the 
Board of Education that they “ regret the proposal in 
the new draft regulations for the training of teachers 
to provide one-year courses for entrants who have passed 
the second school examination, thus depriving students 
of the benefits to be obtained from the environment and 
influence of a full training college course.” 


Liverpool’s Needs. | 

Lord Derby, Chancellor of Liverpool University, at 
the degree ceremony held last month, stated that the 
University was out of debt for the first time in six vears. 
But lack of funds hinders development, and an appeal 
was made to the Lord Mayor to call a meeting to ask. 
the neighbouring towns to help. New chemical labora- 
tories are wanted, and the architectural school is carried 
on in “ tumble-down " sheds. Money is also required 
for new library buildings and the Students' Union of 
2,000 needs larger quarters. 


From Dulwich to Bromley. 

Mr. Rowland Walter Jepson, B.A., Principal English 
Master and Librarian at Dulwich College, has been 
appointed head master of the County School for Boys, 
Bromley. Mr. Jepson is the author of a book of 
“ English Exercises " and editor of Morris's Life and 
Death of “ Jason." | 


School Building Progress. 

Opening а new secondary school at Roundhay, Leeds, 
Lord Eustace Percy said that for the current year 252 
completed new elementary schools had been planned 
and 114 enlargements. By next September there would 
be available about 1,350 more secondary school places 
than two years ago. Elementary schools cost from 
£35 to £40 a place and secondary schools about 7110. 


Meals for Miners' Children. | 

Durham County Education Committee have sub- 
stituted £160,000 for £26,000 in the yearly estimates 
for providing meals to school children during the coal 
The Chairman, Alderman Smith, said their 
feeding expenditure was {£10,000 a week for 70,000 
children. 


Guildford’s Generous Governor. 

Guildford Grammar School has received from Mr. 
H. A. Powell, the Chairman of the Governors, a neue of 
seven acres of land for playing fields. 


The Cambridge Local Examination began at 336 
centres in Great Britain on July 13th. The number of 
candidates is 9,877. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
A School of Friends. 


Lately I have been reading a book entitled“ Bootham 
School, 1823-1923,” published by Dent, at 7s. 6d. net. 


It is the work of several hands and was planned by ап. 


Editorial Committee, acting on behalf of the Old Scholars 
Association. The editing proper has been done by F. E. 
Pollard, and the contents include contributions by Sir 
Michael Sadler, John W. Harvey, the late John 
Stephenson Rowntree, Henry M. Wallis, J. E. Clark, 
F. E. Pollard, and the present Head Master, Arthur 
Rowntree. There are some three dozen interesting 
illustrations, of which some are reproduced on other 
pages of this issue of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK by per- 
mission of the publishers. The whole forms an admirable 
souvenir which will be valued by Old Boys of the school. 
It also forms a noteworthy contribution to the history 


A Group of Boys, 1848. 


of education in England, as showing how a school can 
develop an individuality of its own and minister to 
educational needs while lacking the beneficient guidance 
and financial aid of the State. 


It is recorded that when Vittorino da Feltre—“ the 
first modern school master ’’—established a school, his 
patron, the Duke of Mantua, assigned for his use a disused 
palace, which, from its former associations had come to 
be called the House of Pleasure. With a deft and 
characteristic humour Vittorino changed the name so 
that his school was called the Pleasant House. 

Bootham is described as a Friends’ School, but it 
deserves also to be called a School of Friends. In this 
book nothing strikes me more than the recurring evidence 
of a spirit of kinship among boys and masters. It is true 
that the kinship is often one of blood, for the members 


of the Society of Friends are expected to choose their 


wives from within the fold, but family relationship 
does not always imply such friendship as is fostered at 
Bootham. 

The school took first root іп 1823, through the efforts 
of William Tuke, who died in 1822, at the age of 90. 
He brought William Simpson from Rochester, “ but with 
characteristic caution," as the record tells us, the 
Quarterly Meeting waited for some years before assuming 
responsibility for the school, and it was not until the 


beginning of 1829 that the management fell to a com- 
mittee of Friends, among whom we find familiar Quaker 
names, such as Tuke, Rowntree, Backhouse, and 
Howard. 

From the beginning the school has encouraged the 
study of natural history under natural conditions, and 
it is pleasant to read of the success which has been 
attained in giving to boys interests which will endure 
throughout their lives. Mr. John S. Rowntree was able 
to say іп 1879 and speaking as an “ old boy " : “ Our 
Latin has nearly fled; we might perhaps be plucked 
over a simple equation, but the love of plants, shells, 
insects or birds grows with longer years.” 

Ап outspoken chapter by Н. M. Wallis shows that the 
school—in common with most schools—has had its 
period of depression. This is attributed to the governing 
body—"' the descendants of the brave men who had 
founded the school were asleep upon their fathers' 
reputations." This was in the sixties, and since those 
days there has been a great awakening. Bootham now 
takes its place as a school with a worthy tradition in the 
pursuit of knowledge and service to the community. 
We may echo the words of the centenary greeting sent 
by Sir Michael Sadler: “ Bootham has an honoured 
place in the history of English education. It enshrines 
a living tradition. It inculcates a way of life. It gives 
the freedom which finds its fulfilment in service." That 
a school should inculcate a right way of life is, perhaps, 
the sole justification for its existence. In the effort to 
do this it must have regard to changing social con- 
ditions and needs. Bootham has aimed at a curriculum 
which is approximately the same as that of our public 
schools, with more attention to the sciences and less to 
the classics, with more regard to the cultivation of 
individuality, more contact with the world outside 
school, and more attention to leisure time pursuits as an 
alternative to compulsory games. 

In the changed world which boys now at school will 
enter it is probable that the different emphasis of 
Bootham discipline will be more useful than the tra- 
ditional and double compulsion of classics and cricket. 
Nobody would desire that all schools should copy 
Bootham or that any school should copy another, but 
there is need for a more active and informed considera- 
tion of the work of all schools in relation to the new 
conditions of life outside. 

Tradition is valuable, but with it should go the power 
of looking forward intelligently, a power especially 
needed by all who have charge of young people. This 
record of Bootham shows the working of this in practice, 
and I commend the volume to all who are interested in 
education. SELIM MILEs. 


A Book ОЕ ENGLISH Poems. Introductory Part. Compiled by 
J. H. Jagger, M.A., D.Litt. (University of London Press. 
Is. 3d.) 


A notice of Dr. Jagger’s first volume appeared in these columns 
in the July issue. The present volume has been compiled in 
yesponse to a request for a collection of poems somewhat simpler 
than those in the earlier volume. The poems in this introductory 
part are admirably suited to children of from seven to nine years 
of age. PM.G, 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 


ABILITY: by Victoria Hazlitt, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology, 
Bedford College, London. (Methuen and Co. 6s. net.) 
After getting a little way into this book I was puzzled. I 
could not make out what it has been written for. It records 
very patient experimental work in examining ''testees '"— 
3.е., persons (usually University students) subjected to mental 
tests ; it offers some useful comments on other experimenters, 
but it is disjointed and the style is often careless and involved. 
As I read on it struck me that the whole work had been designed 
as a thesis for a doctorate: the author's plan is to lead up to 
an explanation of '' three years’ experimental study : the results 
are confessedly tentative, and, to my mind, fragmentary and 
inconclusive." But if my guess is correct, one must suppose 
that it has been published as а '' requirement ” for academic 
purposes, so that the real judges and readers are the academic 
pundits who award higher degrees. A great deal of this kind of 
literature (?) is being produced nowadays, especially in America. 
There is some useful material in the book, especially the dis- 
cussion of '' confluence," but it bears many signs of immaturity. 
The two chapters on Conclusions are especially inept. If my 
guess is wrong, I apologize to the writer, but I should still 
maintain that the book is a distinctive product of the academic, as 
distinguished from the scientific atmosphere. J.J.F. 


English. 
ENGLISH SPEECH To-DAy: by Bernard D. Macdonald. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

This is a useful little book on voice production and speech- 
training. The author has managed to get within the compass 
of some hundred pages all that really matters. Teachers will 
find the chapters on the consonants and vowels particularly 
useful. A detail classification is given, each sound is fully ex- 
plained, and the method of producing it clearly indicated. There: 
are some useful diagrams and photographs, showing the positions 
of the mouth used in producing the standard vowel sounds. 

In the chapter on “ Delivery," the author is not on such firm 
ground. It is here that so many books on voice production and 
elocution go astray, often filling page after page with instructions 
and maxims of doubtful value. Mr. Macdonald has done well to 
be brief on this subject, and what he has to say on what he is 
pleased to call the three '' P's" is well worth the student's 
attention. 

Certainly a book which teachers and others interested in 
accurate speech would do well to read. P.M.G. 


Кімс5” TREASURIES OF LITERATURE: FoRM Коом Ptays: 
a by Evelyn Smith. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 15. 4d. 
net. 

Messrs. Dent in the “ Kings’ Treasuries ” have succeeded іп 
presenting school books in a really attractive form, and, moreover, 
at a very reasonable price. The little volumes of these series have 
a great charm, and we hope that many of them will find their 
way into schools of all grades. Schools have too often failed to 
stimulate a genuine love of books, even if they have not actually 
bred a distaste for them. Both inside and out the books used in 
schools were dull and forbidding. Of recent years the contents 
of these books have been greatly improved, but the unattractive 
cover too often remains. We are all the more grateful, therefore, 
to these publishers for the step forward which they have made in 


these admirable series. P.M.G. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES. English: Spoken and 
2. by Dr. Richard Wilson. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 


Teachers owe a heavy debt to Dr. Richard Wilson, who com- 
bines genuine scholarship with a fine taste in literature and an 
instinct for choosing books which appeal to young readers. 
The “ Teaching of English " series already contains a number of 
dainty volumes which appeal both to the eye and to the literary 
taste of youngsters. ‘‘ English: Spoken and Written " is an 
admirable text-book which may be regarded as an example cf 
the progress made in dealing with the mother tongue. Other 
volumes in the series bear evidence of the skill of the general » 
editor, Sir Henry Newbolt, who is carrying out the ideas for- 
mulated by the Committee on the Teaching of English. 


History. 


Locar Lore: by F. E. Melton. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
2s. 64.) 


A useful little book for the school and class library ; it could 
be used as a source book in a plan of individual teaching for 
children from ten years to fifteen, serving the same purpose that 
Morris and Jordan's standard work serves for pupils of an older 
age and leading finally to the use of Victoria County Histories 
and the methods of Regional Survey. The work is well done and 
the publishers are to be congratulated on being able to produce 
such a sound piece of work for half a crown. Опе wonders, 
however, whether the author knows England north oí the 
Trent. The complaint is often (and with some justice) made by 
north-country teachers that the Old England described by 
history teachers is ап England centring round the triangle of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London, with a few outlyers to Norwich, 
Bristol, Winchester, and Canterbury. It is true that much of the 
land beyond Trent was waste, but much was not. The northern 
folk certainly looked to the south for much of their culture and 
grace, yet they neither were nor are prepared to have their local 
traditions interpreted merely in terms of what happened on the 
Thames. ‚].Е. 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS: The Outlines of Economic 
History for Young People: by F. L. Bowman. 
(А. and С. Black. 2s. 6d.) 

Miss Bowman has not tried to make a “ reader ” of her little 
book. She has adopted the method of short compact paragraphs, 
each giving, in its sequence, a definite fact or description. 
Dullness is provided against by the use of pictures, quotations 
from such works as “ John Lackpenny," and old descriptive 
verses. The book will chiefly be useful in the hands of a history 
teacher with some knowledge of the subject and willing to make 
use of the suggestions and indications that are plentifully 
supplied. 


Divinity. 


THR TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : by Lt.-Col. W. Н. Turton, D.S.O., 
late Royal Engineers. Tenth Edition. (Wells, Gardner and 
Co., Ltd. 2s. net.) 

Colonel Turton has given us another edition of a book which 
has had a truly '' Catholic" reception. Knowing the writer, 
we see his candour and open-minded sympathy with the honest 
doubter all the way through this able plea for the probabilities 
of the truth of the historical facts of the Christian faith. Many 
teachers and clergy would do well to read this book as it has been 
written, with an open mind, desiring only to know the “ freedom” 
which Truth alone can give. Elder boys and girls should also be 
encouraged to read, so that they may see the accumulated 
evidence for the historical truth of our faith. Young doctors, 
lawyers, and men and women of all classes would enlarge their 
spiritual vision if they could but consider ''the other side ” 
than that of the fugitive literature of the day. We could wish 
Colonel Turton would reduce and simplify his book so that it 
might be used as a class-book in senior classes of our secondary 
schools. R.L.G. 


THE BIBLE AS MISSIONARY HANDBOOK: by Henry А. Lapham. 
(Heffers of Cambridge. 45. 64. net.) 

Now that our missionary literature has proved itself to be 
most able and interesting to the general reader, we welcome 
this little book of studies in the Old and New Testaments by 
Mr. Lapham. A long and useful record as a servant of the 
Baptist Church in Ceylon and other parts gave the writer special 
experience which enables him to sec the Prophets of both 
Testaments as great ‘‘callers’’ to the whole world. ‘ The 
whole Bible as a Missionary Text-Book " brings fresh and very 
helpful light to the renewed study of the oracles of God. The 
little, and, by comparison, futile doubtings and squabblings 
Over Origins vanish as it is found that for each succeeding age 
of human efforts the Scriptures unfold afresh, and yield no small 
fruit and power to these '' humble and holy men and women " 
by whom the world is refreshed and of whom once more '' the 
world is not worthy." Many country people would find fresh 
and enduring interest in this book, for it takes a man of some 
leisure or of some purpose to read and benefit from these excellent 
thinkings on a vast subject. 
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BIBLE 5ТОЮІЕ8 RE-TOLD: by Margaret McCrea. (Evans 
Brothers, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Not every parent or teacher can handle these great stories. 
A lack of the knowledge of the surroundings and a want of 
imagination help to make the Scripture lesson unattractive and 
a kind of leisure lesson ! This book of Miss McCrea will supply 
many with just the information and the inspiration to turn a 
dull half-hour into the brightest time of the day. The illustrations 
are, for the most part, excellent. A real photograph of the Virgin’s 
Well at Nazareth, to which many steps lead down, would have 
given a more real picture than that on page 103, but the idea is 
good—little boys helping mother. These stories can also be 
read to the illiterate or sick, and will do much to restore the 


Bible to its old place in home and school. R.L.G. 
German. 
CASSELL'S GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-GERMAN SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY (3s. 6d.). Compiled by J. Herron Lepper. 

This is an abridgment of Prof. Karl Breul's “ New German 
Dictionary." Those intending to buy a German dictionary for 
their pupils would be advised to buy the unabridged edition at 
7s. 6d. The present edition has omitted too much to be of great 
value. Phrases like '' at what price ? ” “іп this мау,” for instance 
have found no place in it, Why, to turn to a general matter 
touching German dictionaries, do compilers not give plurals of 
nouns in the English-German section. It has sometimes been 
suggested that users are thereby compelled to look up the word 
in t:e other section, and thus gain additional knowledge. Such 
an aititude seems to us intolerable for older students, with younger 
people ineffective ; the latter, often pressed for time, will rather 
guess, mostly with fatal results. Ј.5.Н. 
AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER: by Edwin Н. Leydel. 

(Harrap. 2s. 64.) 

The author's aim in this book is to provide easy reading 
matter for the use of beginners in German, its main appeal being 
to American college and university students. It is made up 
of one or two page articles on various aspects of German life, 
history, art, etc., interspersed with poems and anecdotes. As 
most of the prose has been written or adapted by the author 
he has been able to grade his material carefully. There are no 
grammar or questionnaires, but there is a full vocabulary. For 
the judicious selection, variety, and interesting presentation of 
the information, this book may be strongly Бат" 
LESSING : HAMBURGISCHE DRAMATURGIE, in two parts: ed. 

С. Waterhouse. (Cambridge Press. 15. 6d.) 

These are the last two volumes of the Cambridge Plain Texts, 
a series which has already been favourably noticed. Part I 
of this selection of dramatic newspaper articles comprises 
Lessing's discussion of the historical drama ; Part II, the 
sections dealing with the three unities and Lessing's interpreta- 


tion of Aristotle's definition of tragedy. J.S.H 
Economics. 
THe History OF COMMERCE: by Т. G. Williams, M.A., etc. 
(Pitmans. 5s.) 
THE GAME OF COMMERCE: by Herbert Kendrick. (Pitmans. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Williams’ book is somewhat more than a history. Certain 
purists, concerned with the methods of history writing, will here 
interpolate: '' Then it has no right to be so." But a large 
number of those people who by need or inclination are drawn 
and driven to books of this kind are concerned with commerce 
in its relations to geography, to national policies, to banking, the 
foreign exchanges, money—and so to economics in general. 
So Mr. Williams has a chapter on Banking, Credit and Crises, 
containing such matters as the Functions of Banking and a 
short history of the Bank of England. In taking the broader 
interpretation of his title, we think Mr. Williams has acted 
wisely. He has certainly extended the usefulness as well as the 
range of his book. 

Mr. Kendrick's volume has for its sub-title: ''A Study of 
Commercial Conditions and Guide to Careers in Commerce,” 
which is re-stated briefly in the first phrase of the preface: 
“ What to do with our sons? " (Daughters, let us make haste 
to add, are linked up with sons in the same paragraph.) Mr. 
Kendrick describes himself as “ still in active mid-career . . . 
oí a busy merchant's life." This makes one hopeful. А book that 
isnot written by a professional writer is likely to have a freshness 


and interest of its own. And this hope is not misplaced. Mr. 
Kendrick has а cheery humour. Of the “ England is played out ” 
school (centred near Fleet Street) he says: ''We used to be 
taught that trade followed the flag, but no one believes that trade 
will follow the half-mast flag." There is, in fact, a whole chapter 
on the Humours of Commercial Life. Its first page classifies 
business men as 50 per cent. philanthropists and 50 per cent. 
recipients of philanthropy. (Addendum by Mr. Kendrick: not 
Board of Trade figures.) And there is another chapter addressed 
"solely to girls." It would be unfair, however, to leave ап 
impression that Mr. Kendrick's book is chiefly filled with light 
chat. There is plenty of useful and practical information in its 
eighteen chapters; and the information (and the advice) is 
none the less sound for being presented brightly and readably. 
This is another of the things that '' we know," as Mr. Kendrick 
says, '" after reading Bernard Shaw." We might even have 
known it before that. iJs 


Chemistry. 


A  Tgxr-BooK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: HISTORICAL, 
STRUCTURAL AND Есомоміс, by John Read, M.A., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. (London : G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1926. Pp. xii +680. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

This book differs from other text-books of organic chemistry, 
in that the first four chapters (60 pages) are devoted to a short 
sketch of the history of chemistry. This history is treated in such 
a way that the student gains an insight into the development of 
structural ideas in organic chemistry ; he is thus able to 
appreciate more fully the modern structural basis of organic 
chemistry, this being the basis on which the subject is developed 
by the author. The treatment is otherwise much the same as in 
other books on organic chemistry, except that Prof. Read does 
not hesitate to lay stress on its industrial and economical aspects, 
and to leave out a number of unessential details such as are often 
found in books of this kind. Emphasis is put on the chemistry of 
natural products, and for a work of this size the treatment o the 
fats, carbohydrates, etc., is comprehensive; there are also 
numerous references to the organic chemical resources o the 
Empire, in particular of Australia. A minor innovation is the 
indication of the approximate cost of certain common organic 
chemicals, so that the student may obtain some knowledge of 
comparative values. Whether the student will appreciate this 
until he has to buy the chemicals to carry out various preparations 
is a matter of opinion. 

The book can be recommended to students of chemistry, 
biology, and medicine. T.S.P. 


Art. 


APPRECIATION OF ART: by Professor Eugen Neuhaus. 
(Ginn and Co. 155.) 

A stimulating and suggestive book for art students and art 
teachers, containing about ninety excellent reproductions of 
classical and modern works. 

The eighteen chapters which make up this book are all full of 
interest—even to that well-known person who admits that he 
knows nothing about art but '' knows exactly what he likes.” 

It is difficult to make a selection, but we particularly like the 
chapters on “ What Colour Means to an Artist,” '' The Fantastic 
and Grotesque,” ‘‘ The Content in Art," and last, but not least 
to teachers, ' The Place of Art in Education.” 

Prof. Neuhaus is of opinion that the art teacher is too often 
the product of special technical training without a general 
cultural background in art, and thinks that more attention should 
be devoted to гезіһейсз, art history, and (in particular) to the 
development of a faculty for the practical discrimination of what 
constitutes the difference between good art and bad. 

He lays stress upon the study of literature, and especially 
of poetry for art students. It is here, he thinks, that much of the 
general predilection for content in art is developed. The majority 
of people cannot, of course, produce, but they can be trained to 
appreciate artistic cffects in whatever form they occur—music, 
pictures, poetry—or as a formal element in wall papers, carpets, 
and so on. 

This book could be placed with advantage in the reference 
libraries of technical institutes and secondary schools. Teachers 
of the upper students of clementary schools should find it useful 
as affording material for lessons and discussions. 

The price (15s.) is, perhaps, high, but it is well worth it. 

J- W.B.A. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


English Speech To-dav : by B. P. MacDonald, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Writer's Guide : by Harold Herd. 2s. net. 

How to Write and Sell Short Stories: by R. F. Foster. 2s. net. 

Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method: by A. Wolf, М.А. 
4s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
The Self Reliance Practical Drawing : by P. Rogers. Part 2. 1s. 
The Poet's Highway : edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. Book 1, 9d. 
Book 2, Is. 3d. Book 3, Is. 6d. 
Chemistry Revision Notes: for a First Examination : by Doris 
Dixon, B.Sc. 35. 6d. 
New English Exercises: by Guy Boas. 2s. 
A Book of English Prose, 1700-1914 : edited by E. Partridge, 


М.А. 25. 64. 
Triennium: A Three-Year Latin Course: by R. D. Wormald, 
М.А. 35. 
Makers of British History: by К. С. Mowat, М.А. Book 1, 
1066-1603. 25. 6d. 
В. T. BArsronpb, LTD. 
Practical Lessons in Carpentry and Joinery: by G. Ellis. 


105. Gd. net. 
England in Tudor Times : 
Industries : by L. F. Salzman, М.А. 


an Account of its Social Life and 
7s. 6d. net. 


(>. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


Arithmetic: Parts З and 4: by C. V. Durcll, M.A., and R. С. 

| Fawdry, M.A., 2s. 6d. 

Simple Qualitative Analysis (Practical Chemistry, Part 111): 
by E. J. Holmyard, M.A. 1s. 


A. AND C. Brack, Lro. 

Individual Work Series: The Lives of Great Men: А Junior 
Biographical History : by С.Н. Reed, М.А. Part 1, From 
Julius Cæsar to Warwick the Kingmaker; Part 2, From 
Christopher Columbus to King George V. Cloth, Is. 3d. 
Paper, 1s. cach. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 


Poems and Ballads of Scottish History : edited by D. M. Robb, 
М.А. Is. 6d. 

Four Favourite Poems : edited by A. D. Innes. Is. 6d. 

Jean Масе: Le Petit Ravageot : edited by E. J. A. Groves. 9d. 

Rambles through History: What we owe to the Greeks: Бу 
J. А. Brendon, B.A. 1s. За. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Prose et Poésies: selected and edited by А. 
3s. бі. 


Victor Hugo: 
Wilson-Green, М.А. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 


Influencing Human Behaviour: by H. A. Overstreet. 75. 6d. 
net. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
Lingua Latina: Noctuinus: Dramatic Dialogues by R. B. 
Appleton, M.A. 15. 9d. net. 
Old Testament, Vol. 3: The Decline and Fall of the Hebrew 
Kingdoms : by T. H. Robinson, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


COLLINS’ CLEAR-TYPE PREss. 
The Story of the Empire: by Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Explorer Series: Trading Companies. Pathfinders of To-day. 
15. 6d. net. each, 
Plain Text Shakespeare : A Midsummer Night's Dream. As You 
Like 1t. Hamlet. The Merchant of Venice. 10d. net each. 
The Way of Arithmetic: compiled by P. G. Staines and T. 
Ingram. Book 1. Paper, 7d. ; Cloth, 10d. Book 2.— Paper, 
. 8d.; Cloth, 114. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., тр. 
Alfonso the Sage and other Spanish Essays : 
12s. nct. 

The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1921: by 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
Some Fruits of Solitude: by William Penn. 

3s. 6d. net. 
Organised French Series: 2nd Series, Intermediate 
Reader 1—El Verdugo. 4—Un Cour Simple. 
2—Le Carré d'Orties. 5-—La Sirène. 
3J— Verse Extracts. 6—1.a Peur. Is. За. each. 
Aids to Modern Language Teaching : Organisation and Method 
in Schools : by G. C. Bateman. 2s. 6d. 
Excursions and Some Adventures: by Etta Close. 12s. net. 


by J. B. Trend. 


New Edition. 


Н. F. W. DEANE AND Sons, THE YEAR Book PREss, LTD. 


Anthems and Church Music : 
A36-—The Voice of Joy and Health. 44. 
A37—O Come, Thou Spirit Divinest. 24. 
A38—Nine well-known hyinns arranged in two or more 
parts for treble voices. 6d. 
Unison and Part Songs : 
256--АП Bells were Ringing. 24. 
260— Tres Magi de Gentibus. 4d. 
261—Faire is the Heaven. 64. 
262—Highland Lullaby. За. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, тр. 


Bootham School, 1823-1923. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, 1870-1920 : selected 
by Т. Caldwell. 25. 6d. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 


Advanced Calculus: A Course arranged with special reference 
to the needs of Students of Applied Mathematics: by 
F. S. Woods, 21s. nct. 

La Vie d'un Simple (Memoires d'un Métayer) : 
Guillaumin. 6s. 6d. net. 

lHustrations of Early French Literature : 
by F. Anderson, Ph.D. 58. net. 

Five Saintes of Ramon de la Cruz : edited by C. E. Kany, Ph.D. 
5s. net. 

The New Beacon Readers: by James H. Fassett. 
Manuel (Revised Edition). Is. 6d. net. 


par Emile 


1100-1600 : selected 


Teachers' 


LiBRAIRIE HACHETTE. 
Maria Fernandez de Laguna : El Lobo: A Play in Two Acts. 15. 
Commerce and Commercial Correspondence : Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish : by F. Themoin and K. Landrieux. 

9s. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


Readings from the Great Historians : Vol. IV—Early European 
History to the Fall of Rome: selected by А. Dutchie, М.А. 
4s. 6d. 

Versc Composition for Children : by Нопог Drury, В.А. 25. 6d. 
nct. 

The New Reader Shakespeare : The Tragedy of Coriolanus. 1s. 

The Littlest One Again : bv Marion St. John Webb. 5s. net. 

The Longer Standard Spelling List : sclected by W. Boyd. 6d. 

Legends of the Sun and Moon : bv Mary Proctor. 15. 3d. 

Selections from the English Poets: by C. J. Hall. Books 1 and 2. 
15. 3d. each ; Books 3 and 4, 1s. 6d. each. 

Essays of To-day and Yesterday : 

C. E. Montague. А.С. Benson. 15. nct each. 

A History of Europe: from the Reformation to Our Own Бау: 

by F. Schevill. 105. 6d. net. 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 


Three Plays by Calderón. 6s. net. 
Voici la France : A French Reader and Conversation Book : by 
M. Clement and T. Macirone. 3s. 6d. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS, LTD. 
Mareeya : by E. Tait-Eeid. 6s. net. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PnEss, 


Vocabulary Work for Juniors-: 
and Written Composition: by E. J. Kenny. 

A Book of English Poems : 
Jagger, M.A. Introductory Рагі—-15. За. 

Fundamental Arithmetic : 
Pupil's Book, Limp Cloth, Is. ; 
Book, 2s. 

English for the Standards : by D. Thomas. 
2 and 3, 10d. cach ; Book 4, Is. 

The Birth of University College, London, 
Sir Philip Magnus, Bt. 15. 


10d. 


Paper, 
Book 1, 9d. ; 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co. 


England before the Norman Conquest : 
М.А. 10s. 6d. net. 

Episodes in the History of England : 
by A. J. Ireland. 35. 6d. 

Class-books of English Literature : 
(abridged) : by John Bunyan. 


55 В.С. to A.D. 


Is. 9d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


by Wilfred Gibson. 3s. 6d. 


Sixty-three Poems : 
by Otto Sicpmann. 


The Elements of French Grammar: 


METHUEN AND Co., LID. 
With the Prince Round the Empire : 


An Outline of Abnormal Psychology : 
155. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Trends in American Secondary Education : 
6s. net. 
LEONARD PARSONS. 


Below the Watchtowers : by Margaret Skelton. 7s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY PAUL AND Co., LTD. 


Dreamland and Dawn: by Cecil Adair. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir ISAAC PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


The Game of Commerce: 
and Guide to Careers in Commerce: 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Progress of English Literature : 
3s. 6d. net. 

Pictorial Illustration in the School : 
net. 


by Н. 


by G. R. Phillips. 


RIVINGTONS. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms : 
3s. 64. 
Elementary English Grammar and Composition : 
Twentyman, В.А. 2s. 
Н.М. STATIONERY OFFICE. 
A Short Course in Elementary Metcorology : 
B.Sc. Is. 6d. net. 
| , , UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS., 
"Mechanics : f 
by Е. 5. Andrews, B.Sc. 
First Studies in Dramatic Art: 


4 . 


3s. 6d. 


by Enid Rose. 55. 6d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Modern Languages. June, 1926. Is. net. 
Drawing and Design. July, 1926. 15. 
Journal of Society of Commercial and Industrial Law. 
1926. ls. 
‘Science Progress. July, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
Amateur Aquarist. Summer, 1926. 15. 
The World's Children. July, 1926. 4d. 
Pine Cone. July, 1926. За. 
The Reader. July, 1926. 6d. 
Journal of Chemical Education. 
Anthroposophy. Midsummer, 1926. | 


June, 1926. 
Js. net. 
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for Transcription; Spelling, Oral : 
graded for use in schools by J. H. 


by Р. В. Ballard, М. А. Book 2. 
10d. Teacher's 


Books 


100 Years ago: by 


by R. W. Chambers, 
1066 : 


The Pilgrim's Progress 


Is. 6d. 


by Charles Turley. 2s. 6d. 
А French Reader for Science Students : by J. Bithell, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
by W. McDougall, M.B. 


by L. V. Koss. 


А Study of Commercial Conditions 
Kendrick. 


by H. S. Kermode, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


by the Rev. S. E. Шоп апа, М.А. 
by G. А. 


by W. H. Pick, 


А Text-book for the use of Non-Technical Students : 


July, 


nowadays finds the greatest favour. 


romantic story. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The Cambridge ‘University Prési has recently undertaken 
to publish “ The British Journal of Experimental Biology." It is 
owned by the Company of Biologists Limited, whose shares 
are held by [fifty well-known biologists. The character and 
permanence of the journal may therefore be regarded as securely 
established. It is the official medium of publication of the 
Society for Experimental Biology, but its contributors are by 
no means limited to members of this society nor to the Universities 
of Grcat Britain. Тһе editor is Mr. James Gray, of King's College 
Cambridge, with the assistance of Dr. Crew, of Edinburgh, and 
of eight other biologists representative of the different subjects 
concerned. 


W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Publishers, Cambridge, have in 
the press a volume entitled ‘‘ A 'Varsity Career," by В. Dennis 
Jones, M.A., Precentor of Trinity College, Cambridge. This book 
is written simply and informally, with the idea of advice to 
parents who may not be very conversant with University life ; 
and also in the hope that it may be of use and service to many 
undergraduates who may “ come up " to the ‘varsity. So many 
men remark: '' lf only I had known this before, when 1 came 
up,” that perhaps it may give them some little insight into three 
years of a life which, when once begun, slips by with remarkable 
rapidity. lt is written from an inside point of view, and if it 
moralizes somewhat, it is only because the writer thinks, rightly 
or wrongly, that this is necessary. lt has been said to him by 
a leading member of the University, '' It is best that a man should 
find his own way about." This he must do in any case: but 
experience amongst many men has shown the writer the dangers 
of this experiment. He claims indulgence for its incompleteness, 
but hopes it may give to his readers a simple bird's-eye view 
of what is an extensive subject. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford has in preparation ‘Тһе Indian 
States," a work by Sir Robert Holland, describing the evolution 
of relations between the Indian rulers and the British. Govern- 
ment and analysing recent developments of political doctrine 
as affecting the States. 


All those who have heard of the extraordinary success. of 
Mr. Constant Lambert's ballet, “ Romeo and Juliet "—the tirst 
English work ever selected for production by M. Diaghileff— 
will be interested to hear that this work has now been accepted 
for publication by the Oxford University. Press, and will 
appear in a piano version in about two months, with full score 


and parts on hire, 


The University Tutorial Press announce that thev have 


just published '' First Studies in Dramatic Art," by Enid Rose. 


It is believed to be the only work of its kind published in Englaud. 
It is designed to introduce students in Schools of Dramatic Art 
and beginners on the stage and in dramatic criticism to the 


.various branches of knowledge that attect their art. 


Messrs. Constable's Summer Fiction, which has been some- 
what delayed by circumstances connected with the coal strike, 
is now approaching publication. The list is an exceptionally 
interesting onc, and includes two or three books of which high 
hopes are entertained. 

“ Ways of Escape," by Noel Forrest, has been well described 
as “а novel of destiny." Everyone who has read it admits to 
the strange cumulative power of the story of Stephen Heath, 
who declared that there was no such thing as luck, and that a 
man of character and of brain could make a success of life cven 
in the teeth of fate. 

Henry Wade's detective story, “ The Verdict of you all,” is Т 
the close, accurate, unemotional and analytical kind which 
The stages of a complex 
murder mystery arc traced and inter-related with great accuracy 
and care. The denouement is unexpected and startling—some- 
thing fresh even in a field of fiction where little is left unexplored. 

“А Son of the House " by A. К. Weekes is a moving and, 
It tells of the arrival in England of a young man 
from South America who has accidentally discovered that he is 
heir to a title and estates in the West country. 9 0 0... ш. 
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FACULTIES. 


SCIENCE : 
Subjects: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Geography, Engineer- 
ing (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, 
Mining, Oil Engineering and Refining, Brewing 
and Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. 

ARTS: 
Subjects: Latin, Greek, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, 
History, Music and Law. 


MEDICINE : 


All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 
Medicine and Dentistry. 


COMMERCE : 


Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. 


THE SESSION 1926-27 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 4TH, 1926. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 


In the Medical School, Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities and 


Licensing Bodies. 


Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities may, after one year’s study or 


research, take a Master’s Degree. 


Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, 
Diplomas, etc., Exhibitions and Scholarships are published as follows :— 


і. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 
And will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 


9. Department of Social Study. 
6. Department of Legal Studies. 
7. School of Malting and Brewing. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled 
Packed in Reams of 20 Sheets 


. per Ream, 3e. 6d. | Carrisge 
oe [T] 99 42% 99 7s. Od. paid. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senator ,3 Books , 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books, 1/10 ; Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Chancery 7690. 


THE HOMBURG SPA 
HOLIDAY ASSOCIATION 


offers a charming and instructive holiday at 
moderate charges in one of the most beautiful 


parts of Germany. Excursions and inspections 
(Frankfort o.Main, Heidelberg, Roman Castle, 
Saalburg, Universities, Schools, Hospitals, etc.). 
Unique opportunity to get acquainted with 


New Germany. Apply to Hon. Secretary : 


Kurhaus, Bad Homburg, v.d.H., Germany 


side only. 


63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CRESCENT TIME TABLES 


for Class or Dalton or P.N.E.U. or any scheme, Exeat 
and Absit forms with countertoils. “ French Sounds," 
© Linguists’ Review and La Petite Revue." 


Specimens free : 
Dr. PURKISS, 1, South Park Crescent, Ilford, Essex. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Courses in Theology for Women 


Women are prepared for the following examinations :— 
B.D. London, the Lambeth Diploma in ‘Theology, 
the University of London Diploma in Theology. 
and the University of London Certificate in 
Religious Knowledge. Day and evening classes 
are arranged. A special reduction in fees is made 
to Church workers. Тһе lectures are open to 
members of all denominations. 
For particulars as to fees and courses, application should 
be made to the Tutor to Women Theological Students, 
Miss Evelyn Hippisley, S.Th., King's College, Strand, 
W.C.2. Next term begins on October 6th. 


S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., Secretary. 


PHEWOICAL ROOM сер 1 0 1928 
LABRARY 


EDUCATION: OUTLOOK 


AND- EDUCATIONAL: TIMES 
EDITED-BY: FRANK: ROSCOE: 


CHIEF CONTENTS SEPTEMBER 1926 


LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM «€ s s я ws Т. L. HUMBERSTONE 
THE FETISH OF FACTS Яя я * я ч я я ж ш ANONYMOUS 
TERMINAL PROMOTIONS s s s ш = эш я ж ADMINISTRATOR 
THE POPULAR SONG AND ERNEST DOWSONs ж = GRAHAM GREENE 
ART TEACHINGS я = S я ғ я ч 5 ж ROSA T. HOBHOUSE 


WHEN SHUTTERED WERE MINE EYES  %з = 4&4 GABRIEL TOYNE 
RUNNING A BOYS’ CLUB w ss s s я я я я s = DIRECTOR 
THE BOARD'S REPORT. | NEWS ITEMS. | LEGAL NOTES 


VOL. 78 No. 9 SIXPENCE NET 


FOUNDED |> . an 


NORMAL 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


As the ‘Normal’ is organized under separate Departments, all under the control of specialists assisted by a competent 
Staff of Trained Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get that individual and special attention which is so 
- essential to success. 


LI TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. Dept. VIII. “SCIENCE. 
Dept. П. MATRICULATION. Dept. IX. ART. 
Dept. IIl. ^ University DEGREES. Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK AND HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. Dept. XII y (roe SERVICE. 
t. VI. LANGUAGES. rad ' | CULTURAL COURSES. 


Dept. VII. Music, 
THE NORMAL CONVERTS YOUR STUDY INTO A UNIVERSITY. 


The secret of the ‘ Normal’ success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and experienced Tutors on the 
requirements of the individual student. These Tutors, themselves University men and trained teachers, provide you, in your 
own home, with expert and specialized coaching, and in this way the “ Normal’ converts your study into a University. 


Normal Correspondence College, Normal House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who аге now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 
. Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 
` THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
| to whom по charge is made. 
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Publishers of '* SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of " THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS," а Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: '* TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 3272, 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SoUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


EVENING TRAINING COURSE. 
OPENING OF THE FIFTH SESSION. 


At 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 30th Sept., 
there will be an Informal Reception by the 
President, Sir Philip Magnus, Bart, and 
the Council. At 5.30 p.m. the Dean of 
the College, Mr. Herbert Ward, C.B.E., 
M.A., lately H.M. Chief Inspector for 


Training, will deliver ап Inaugural 
Address. Tea will be served from 5 to 
5.30 p.m. Itis hoped that many Members 


of the College and their friends may be 
able to be present. 

Тһе syllabus of the Courses of Lectures 
appears on page three of cover. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary and Pharma- 
ceutical Students are held in March, June, 
September and December. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated). 


1, PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1925-26. 


DiPeroMA Coursss.—(1) Trainin 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, 
Needlework. 

CERTIFICATE Coumsks.—(1) Housewife's Course. 
(2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 
Housekeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate Course. 
(5) Institutional Cook's Certificate Course. (6) Ad- 
vanced Cook's Certificate Course. (7) Dressmaking 
Course. (8) Tailoring Course. (9) Needlework Course. 
(10) Millinery Course. (11) Upholstery Course. 
(12) Laundress's Course. (13) Sister Tutor's and 
Dietitian's Course. 

Students' Residence. 

Prospectus on application to Miss D. Н. MELVIN, 


Principal. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ASHFORD, KENT. 
and Day School, recognized 


for Teachers in 
ousewifery. (2) 
Millinery, and 


Private Secondary Boarding | 
by the Board of Education ; healthy situation in fifteen 
acres of ground, within eleven miles of sea coast. Pre- 
for public examinations and university 
entrance. Music, Dancing, Painting, Fhysical Training, 
Games, Swimming. Preparatory department for girls 
under 11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Ilus- 
trated prospectus and list of successes and references 
on application to the PRINCIPALS. 
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Subscriptions to the Education Outlook can 

commence with any issue, and should be sent 

јо the Publishers. For Business Nottce see 
page 320. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


Applicants for admission 
to the 


OFFICIAL REGISTER 
OF TEACHERS 


OR THE 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


THE SECRETARY 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE 
W.C. 1 


____—_——————-—-— 


UNIVERSITY ОЕ LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


"THE BUREAU assists External 
students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 
Degree. Advisory Staff of Experts with 
the highest qualifications. Lending 
Library. 

The Appointments Board registers 
London Graduates desiring scholastic 
and business posts. Enquiries from 
heads of schools and employers invited. 


Handbook on Careers for Graduates 
and Students, revised апа enlarged 
edition. Price 1/1} post free from 
Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Mr. H. J. CRAWFORD, B.A.), 46, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


_______ ———— ——-+ҥ— 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject. Twenty 
Departments each issuing its own catalogue : 


mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want! 
Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES, ойрон, w.c. 2. 


RENE. c 


121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training and 
^ Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


Recognized as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


President: W. L. COURTNEY, Esg., 
M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: Еізік FocERTY, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


EVENING COURSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


ОЕ 


ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations аге held іп Мау, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
—— Entries close May 10th. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART 
AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application 
тау be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A., 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


judex to the Education Outlook, 
1925. ` 


Readers who desire a copy of the index to the 
EDUCATION Ооті.оок for 1925 should apply to Ше 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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Notes and Comments е... 828. The Editor is prepared to consider essays, sketches, or 
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Reform of London University — .. "T ws T 325 not ponderous in style. General articles of a cheerful 
Veres character will be considered, and accounts of experiments 


in teaching or attempts to test methods, new or old, will 
вол recetve special attention. Articles should be in typescript 
or clear handwriting. In length they may be one column 
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Miss Alice Weber, 23, Store Street, W.C.1 South Kensington, S.W.7. (Letters to be addressed “The Secretary.") 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed 1n the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


Propaganda in Schools. 

In the course of an interesting address to teachers 
attending the City of London Vacation Course, Lord 
Eustace Percy said that he had positive evidence of the 
distribution among school children of a leaflet expressing 
extreme Communist views. This precious document 
told the children that just as their fathers were compelled 
to work for their '' bosses," so they were compelled to 
work for their teachers. We may suppose that the 
implication is that children in school are suffering extreme 
hardship in being required to work at all, save when they 
desire to do so. Whether they are to wave the red flag 
and sing the appropriate ludicrous ditty of the same 
name we are not told, but those who imagine that school- 
children are likely to be greatly moved by such leaflets 
are greatly mistaken, and it is fairly certain that the 
average teacher will know quite well how to handle any 
possible difficulty or incipient rebellion. The President 
of the Board is mistaken if he thinks there is any measur- 
able amount of political propaganda in State schools. 
We have only to remember that every teacher is con- 
fronted by a group of children coming from homes where 
the most diverse political opinions are held, and where 
strong resentment will be felt against any attempt to 
indoctrinate the pupils with any particular form of 
political belief, to see that from the teacher's point of 
view such propaganda is certain to lead to trouble. 


Groundless Fears. 


It would seem that there are not a few members of 
the middle and upper classes who honestly believe that 
teachers are not only willing but eager to misuse their 
trust and to impress their own opinions upon the child- 
ren in their care. Any teacher who does this is guilty 
of a serious form of unprofessional conduct and deserves 
to be brought to book. He should be reminded that his 
position is one which calls for the exercise of constant 
restraint and the avoidance of any disclosure of political 
opinion in the classroom, since he is speaking there from 
a special rostrum and his views can hardly be challenged. 
We would give to all teachers full liberty to play their 
part as citizens and to make political speeches outside 
the classroom, but even this liberty should be exercised 
with caution lest its exercise hamper the teacher in his 
professional work. This caution will be the more called 
for the more closely the work of the teacher approximates 
to that of the civil servant, and the restraint which is 
demanded is part of the price which teachers have 
to pay for the security which they enjoy regarding salaries 
and pensions. 


Diet of Schoolboys. 


Recently there has been an interesting investigation 
into the effects of milk upon the physical development 
of schoolboys. The enquiry was conducted under rigid 
conditions, and it was found that the greatest increase 
in weight and stature resulted from the regular drinking 
of milk—such foods as cheese took a lower place. It 
would be interesting and useful if we could have a sys- 
tematic investigation of the whole question of children's 
diet. In the poorer quarters of our large towns, even 
where children do not suffer from an actual shortage 
of food, they frequently suffer from unsuitable food, 
sweet and highly flavoured elements being preferred to 
those which are nourishing. Heads of houses in boarding 
schools and those responsible for the conduct of orphan- 
ages might agree to carry out a series of experiments 
with a view to ascertaining the kinds of food most suitable 
for growing children, not forgetting the matter of price. 
There can be little doubt that many of the children now 
attending our public elementary schools are deriving 
far too little benefit from the instruction which is offered 
to them, and this because they are suffering from mal- 
nutrition, a factor which, taken with want of regular 
sleep under wholesome conditions, constitutes one of 
the gravest handicaps to the progress of our elementary 
school svstem. 


Clothes for Schoolboys. 


А correspondent of one of our newspapers recently 
wrote to protest against theabsurd garments which boys 
in preparatory and public schools are often compelled 
to wear. To this protest a reply was sent in which it 
was pointed out that a preparatory school has to prepare 
boys for wearing uncomfortable garments. This view 
is somewhat surprising, but even if we accept it, there 
is no justification for inflicting on the parents of pre- 
paratory schoolboys the expense required for such things 
as pink blazers and white flannel trousers as garments 
for everyday wear. This kind of millinery may please 
the eye of the head master's wife, but it hampers the 
freedom of the boys, and might well be replaced by a more 
sensible outfit designed for hard wear and comfort. 
Whatever merit attaches to the drill of wearing uncom- 
fortable clothes on occasion might be gained by an outfit 
of subfusc raiment, with a stiff collar to be worn on 
Sundays and prize days. The present practice profits 
nobody save the school outfitters and it is possible that 
even they would welcome a less extensive range of 
costumes and colours. There is something to be said 
for having a recognized uniform for juveniles of all 
classes, and it would not be difficult to select one which 
was at once wear-resisting and pleasing to the eye. 
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Courses for Administrators. 

The suggestion is made that there should be special 
courses of study for those who are engaged in educational 
administration. This practice is well established in the 
United States, where the great summer school, held in 
connection with Columbia University, provides system- 
atic courses of lectures and discussions for all who are 
engaged in what is called the “ Department of Super- 
intendence." Іп this country the idea has novelty, 
and it may be said to mark the first recognition of the 
place which administration now holds as a separate 
branch of educational work. Down to 1902 School 
Boards were content to have clerks or secretaries, who 
confined their activities to office work and did not 
claim to exercise any supervision over the conduct of 
schools. That was in the hands of Government and 
local inspectors. With the creation of local education 
authorities, however, there came into existence a new 
type of local official who is usually known as the Director 
of Education. The title is somewhat unfortunate, and 
is wisely avoided in certain large cities, such as London 
and Birmingham, in favour of the term “ Chief Educa- 
tion Officer." It is difficult to direct education and un- 
wise to attempt the task, save in the sense of acting as an 
expert adviser to the Committee. Directors who imagine 
themselves to be charged with the function of directing 
teachers make a grave mistake, even where their ex- 
perience of school conditions is such as will seem to justify 
the effort. 


The University of London. 


On other pages of this issue will be found an article 
by a well-informed writer on the present position of the 
University of London. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the cry of “ the external degree in danger " should be 
raised in order to excite opposition to the reconstitution 
proposals. It may be doubted whether it is possible 
to combine in one University internal and external 
degrees. On the external side, the University of London 
might properly be described as ‘‘ The University of the 
British Commonwealth," since its examinations are taken 
by students in every part of the British Isles and in the 
Overseas Dominions, and whatever may be thought 
as to the merits of external degrees, it cannot be doubted 
that they have provided a valuable stimulus to many 
students. There is no fear that they will be adversely 
affected in any way by the proposed reconstitution of 
the University. Тһе present constitution has been 
clearly proved to be unsatisfactory, and it is surely time 
that an effort should be made to establish in London a 
compact and well-organized teaching University, with 
a governing body empowered to deal with financial 
matters, while leaving the direction of the details of 
academic policy in the hands of the Senate. The present 
position cannot continue indefinitely, and there should 
be no great difficulty in providing adequate safeguards 
for the external side, while taking steps to develop 
greater co-operation between the various colleges and 
schools of the University. 
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The British Association. 


The gathering of the British Association at Oxford 
was honoured by the presence of the Prince of Wales, 
who gave an interesting survey of the progress of science. 
This progress was exemplified very fully in the meetings 
of the various sections. It must be confessed, however, 
that the education science section suffers somewhat in 
comparison with the rest. One of the most interesting 
discussions concerned the place of examinations, and 
Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe, Head Master of Christ's Hospital, 
roundly declared that examinations emphasized wrong 
values, encouraging acquisitiveness rather than the 
search for truth. Не said that they discourage and 
destroy interest in learning, leading to premature special- 
ization and so robbing the pupil of that broad outlook 
and equipment which education should give. Mr. Howell 
spoke of the bad physical effect of an impending examina- 
tion, as shown by the fact that boys who were good 
cricketers would show a marked falling off in their game 
during the weeks prior to an examination. He recom- 
mended that scholarship examinations should be 
abolished and replaced by a system of selection worked 
jointly by the contributory and receiving schools. Mr. 
J. L. Holland gave an interesting account of the method 
by which elementary school children in Northampton- 
shire are examined for Junior Scholarships, describing 
the technique of the examination and the way in which 
the administrative problems were handled, with the 
object of providing some definite standard to serve as 
a barrier against criticism. 


Classes over Fifty. 


In reply to a question asked by Mr. Trevelyan in the 
House of Commons, the Board of Education supplied 
an answer which shows that in London there are 3,342 
classes with over fifty pupils ; in the English Counties, 
4,080; in the English County Boroughs, 10,047; in 
non-County Boroughs, 1,926 ; in Urban Districts, 1,105 ; 
and in Wales, 932. The total for England and Wales 
is thus 21,332. These figures are sufficient to indicate 
one of the main teasons why our system of public elemen- 
tary education leaves something to be desired. It is 
true that the average size of classes throughout the 
country is diminishing, but these large groups of children 
impose a heavy handicap on the teachers and render 
inevitable certain methods of mass discipline and mass 
instruction, which exclude the possibility of individual 
care and attention. 


The Lane Pictures. 


It is to be regretted that there should be any ground 
for another Irish grievance against this country such as 
is furnished by the decision that the collection of pictures, 
formerly owned by Sir Hugh Lane, are to remain at 
Millbank instead of being housed in Dublin. There 
seems to be good evidence that Sir Hugh Lane did in 
the end wish the pictures to be given to Dublin, and the 
fact that the expression of his desire did not take a 
strictly legal form can hardly be held to justify us in 
ignoring the intentions he expressed on the eve of his 
last and fatal trip to America. 
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REFORM OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Bv T. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


The University of London Bill introduced by Lord 
Balfour has passed the House of Lords, and. will come 
before the House of Commons shortly. It purports, by 
meansof Commissioners, to re-constitute the University of 
London “іп general accordance ” with the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee of the Board 
of Education, presided over by Mr. Hilton Young. 
Appointed by Mr. Charles Trevelyan in October, 1924, 
during the period of office of the Labour Government, 
this Committee was selected to obtain first-hand know- 
ledge of a complicated problem. The Committee were 
instructed to indicate “ the principal changes now most 
needed in the existing constitution of the University of 
London and on what basis a Statutory Commission 
should be set up to frame new Statutes for the Univer- 
sity." By an unusual procedure the Report of the 
Royal Commission, generally known as the Haldane, 
was included in the terms of the reference. Their 
report is dated March, 1926. Its language is terse and 
lucid and its tone conciliatory, in this respect contrast- 
ing with the Report of the Haldane Commission, which 
was harsh and censorious. To Lord Haldane and his 
colleagues the constitution of the University was 
‘fundamentally defective ” and only a root and branch 
reform would give it life and vigour. “ Not so," reply 
the Departmental Committee with becoming respect and 
courtesy. “ We are indeed greatly impressed with the 
ideals ” underlying your examination “ of the essentials 
of a university in a great centre of population," but 
our duty is to devise “ап immediately practicable 
scheme for the better government, organization, and 
development of the University "—a scheme of reform 
and reorganization, ' evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary,” building as far as possible on existing founda- 
tions. Thus the Haldane Commission and the Depart- 
mental Committee presented different solutions of the 
problem. 

The University of London was a child of the Govern- 
ment, born in 1836, less than a century ago, to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of an unsectarian college—Univer- 
sity College—and a Church College—King's College—its 
primary purpose being to grant academical degrees to the 
students of these colleges after due examination. Thus, 
the University of London, unlike other Universities, was 
neither a guild of students nor a guild of teachers. 1% 
was not a corporation at allin any real sense, but rather 
a Government bureau controlled by a Senate of public 
men and scholars nominated by the Government. Its 
development to a great Imperial examining organization 
is an important and interesting chapter in educational 
history. А rebellion—one cannot call it a mutiny— 
on the part of the colleges and medical schools of London 
against its arid and aloof methods was only to be ex- 
pected. Two Royal Commissions—the Selborne Com- 
mission and the Gresham Commission—laboured at the 
problems before the concordat of 1898 was achieved. 
One of their claims to the gratitude of posterity is their 
defeat of the contention argued with ability and persist- 
ence that London ought to possess more than one 
University. But the concordat embodied in the Act of 
Parliament of 1898 was compromise based on mistrust 


and suspicion. 


Had the conditions of 1898 been static, the constitu- 
tion of the University might have survived for genera- 
tions. But changes in the economic basis of University 
education, due in large measure to the War, have 
already produced alterations in the constitution of the 
ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
London the dependence of the University and its 
Colleges on financial aid from the Government is more 
marked than at Oxford and Cambridge, and is held to 
warrant Government intervention in regard to adminis- 
trative methods, The total income of the twenty-two 
colleges of the University in receipt of Treasury grants 
amounted in 1923-24 to nearly (1,000,000, of which 
about {360,000 represented recurrent grants from the 
University Grants Committee, and £70,000 grants from 
the London County Council. The University Grants 
Committee dispense their grants '' without consultation 
with the Senate," an anomalous arrangement, contrary 
to the spirit if not to the letter of the Act of 1898, under 
which one of the purposes of the University of London 
was '' to organize, improve and extend higher education 
within the appointed radius." Тһе Departmental 
Committee, in recommending ““ the principal changes in 
the existing constitution of the University of London," 
could hardly evade the conclusion that they would have 
to give short shrift to this method, and to provide a 
constitution for the University which would enable the 
grant-giving bodies “ to deal with a central university 
body as to the needs of the University and its colleges 
and to make block grants to the University on the basis 
of such needs." It is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the idea of a self-governing university, they assert, that 
it should not have sufficient financial resources to initiate 
and pursue a policy of well-balanced development and 
to prevent wasteful duplication and competition. 

The University of London has from its first establish- 
ment occupied lodgings provided by the Government. 
In 1870 the Government provided a special building in 
Burlington Gardens, admirably planned according to 
the ideals of that day and generation. Soon after the 
reconstitution under the Act of 1898, the University of 
London was induced by the Government to vacate the 
building in Burlington Gardens and to transfer its work 
to a part of the Imperial Institute at South Kensington. 
The Haldane Commission, in an interim report published 
in 1911, strongly urged the need for a permanent building 
for the University “ appropriate in design to its dignity 
and importance, adequate in extent, and specially con- 
structed for its purposes, situated conveniently for the 
work it has to do, bearing its name, and under its own 
control." Unofficial efforts, initiated by Lord Haldane, 
were made to secure a suitable site and a building fund. 
These efforts were discouraged by the Senate of the 
University, and Lord Rosebery's participation therein 
became the subject of acute controversy. In a letter of 
defence against a proposed vote of censure he wrote to 
the Chairman of Convocation: “ I beg you to state my 
offence in its most naked and accurate form, 1.е., that I 
accepted a trusteeship for a sum of money amounting 
It was Eoped to a million sterling to be collected and 
offered іп land or money for the acceptance or refusal 
of the University." After the war, a remarkable thing 
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happened. Mr. Fisher, on behalf of the Coalition 
Government, offered to the University a site of 114 
acres behind the British Museum, gratis and in perpetuity, 
for “ the provision of a site for new headquarters of the 
University and for colleges and institutions connected 
with it, including King’s College, whose premises in the 
Strand are now inadequate for its needs.” Mr. Fisher’s 
letter of April 7th, 1920, making this most generous offer, 
said that nowhere were the opportunities for University 
education more favourable than in London, the capital 
city of the Empire, with its unmatched facilities for many 
branches of study and research, its great national collec- 
tions, hospitals and public institutions.” “ The War,” 
he said, '" had deepened the general sense of imperial 
and international solidarity and has spread more widely 
an understanding of the mutual benefits which the 
different peoples derive from drawing closer the relations 
between their educational systems." It was therefore 
expected that many more students would come to London 
from our Dominions and Colonies as well as from foreign 
countries. The offer of the site was accepted by the 
Senate on October 20th, 1920, without a word of thanks 
or appreciation of the Government's generosity and 
subject to five conditions, one of which was that both 
the University and King's College should retain their old 
buildings until the new buildings on the Bloomsbury 
site were free from debt ! After much discussion, King's 
College refused to move from the Strand to the new site. 
In the meantime the University had taken no effective 
steps for the development of the site, and after five 
years—the period of consideration allowed in the 
deed of conveyance—the Government resold the site to 
the Bedford Trustees for the sum of £425,000, for which 
it was originally purchased, their declared reason being 
that '' no effective scheme for the utilization of the site 
has been matured during the five years which have elapsed 
since its purchase." The loss of the site has stultified 
the University before the whole world. As Mr. Fisher 
has said, with justifiable irritation: — 

“Ап American University, presented, as was the 
London University, with a superb site of eleven acres 
in the heart of a capital city, would not have deliber- 
ated for a moment as to whether the site was worthy 
of acceptance, but in the space of an incredibly small 
number of months would have covered it with mag- 
nificent buildings, faced with marble and panelled 
with oak or cedarwood and would then have asked for 
тоге.” 

It is surprising that the Departmental Committce 
have advised that a large Senate, mainly academic in 
character, is not the best body to deal with the business 
affairs of the University ? Their conclusions on this 
point are stated thus: “ We do not regard a large 
assembly such as the Senate must inevitably be as 
suitable to negotiate with public grant-giving authorities 
on behalf of the University and its colleges. Nor do we 
think the Senate or any committee of the Senate should 
exercise final authority in financial matters." This 
last sentence indicates the crux of the whole controversy. 
The Committee propose that a Council should be con- 
stituted in the University with final authority in finance, 
a small body of sixteen members, viz., the Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Chairman of Convocation, six 
members appointed by the Crown, two appointed by the 
London County Council, and one co-opted member. 
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Contrasted with this proposal, all the other recommenda- 
tions of the Report are of minor importance. One of 
the members of the Committee, Mr. Lees-Smith, dis- 
agreed from his colleagues as to the independent status 
of the Council, which he considered should be a statutorv 
finance committee of the Senate. Не expressed his 
views in a Minority Report. '' The whole of the working 
governmental institutions of the world,” he says, "might 
be searched without finding a parallel to the proposition 
that a large, formal body should have the responsibility 
of formulating programmes and policy for approval by 
a small informal one." The arrangement may not be 
usual, but a proprietary club offers a parallel. Many 
institutions are controlled financially from a head office 
or by a council or board of directors ranking above the 
local governing body. It must not be assumed that the 
proposed Council should be in the nature of a finance 
committee with its traditional rôle as a watchdog of 
expenditure. What the University needs more is an 
Executive Council with the function, not only of authoriz- 
ing expenditure, but of collecting funds for the University 
and of carrying out schemes of development involving 
the expenditure of these funds. There is at present no 
body within the University which can be said to exercise 
this essential function, other than the Senate, which on 
account of its size and constitution is unsuited for the 
work. The Departmental Committee clearly recognize 
this. They recommend the establishment of a Council, 
not with any idea of diminishing the importance of the 
Senate, which will retain full control of purely educational 
policy, but in the belief that the University will find 
it an effective instrument for securing the execution of 
policv." As to the fitness of the Senate for this work, 
the Committee consider it is not “ a desirable or practical 
proposition to charge with the ultimate control of 
University finance a large body consisting of directly 
appointed representatives of particular interests." The 
underlying principle is not one of precedence or of 
relative importance, but of specialization of function. 

Opposition from the University to legislation based 
on the recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
can safely be predicted. Convocation, composed of 
graduates, have already adopted resolutions against the 
establishment of the Council and the proposed appoint- 
ment of Statutory Commissioners. The majority of 
the members of the Senate appear to endorse Mr. Lees- 
Smith's view as to the status of the proposed Council. 
No partial reform, consisting of calling the same thing 
by different names, will meet the public need. The 
Government will do good service if it carries through this 
reform, gilding the pill with a generous grant to the 
University for building and development. 


University College, London. 

Іп a review of the 1925-26 session of University College, 
London, the Provost, Sir Gregory Foster, said the growth 
in the number of students had shown a healthy activity— 
3,235 from 3,003 last year. Towards the £500,000 
required to mark the approaching centenary of the college 
£52,000 had been received. The building and endowment 
plans include a war and centenary memorial and the 
Durning-Lawrence Chair of the History of Fine Art. 
This will commemorate the many services rendered to 
the college by the late Sir Edward and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence. 
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VERROCHIO'S ' GENTILDONNA, IN THE BARGELLO, FLORENCE. 
By Lorp GORELL. 


Lady, a simple grace 
Is graven on your face, 
A quietude serene 
Established in your mien. 
Immortal and unknown, 
You gaze out from the stone 
By that great master wrought, 
The true-eyed called, who taught 
Supreme Da Vinci's hand. 
Unknown, unnamed you stand 
With beauty’s peace endowed, 
A gentle lady vowed 
To life of loftiest tone 
Which ts the soul’s alone. 
We nothing know at all 
What barricaded hall 
Of splendid Florentine 
Was yours to rule: benign 
In journey toward Earth's goal 
Ала peaceful in the soul 
That violence abhors, 
You looked on life—than yours 
Could be no gentler eyes 
On the fierce rivalries 
Of faction, feud, and foe ; 
That 1s enough to know. 
Your name, your life are lost, 
To darkness ages-tossed, 
But what you were we see 
In this calm dignity, 
This delicate, soft grace, 
This sweet and noble face : 
` Almost the marble lives, 
Your mind so clear it gives. 
The rarest gift you bore 
Granted to mortal, wore 
The mantle graciously 
Of real nobility, 
Looked with your eyes serene 
Upon Earth's crowded scene, 
Put jealousies and wrath 
Unheeded from your path, 
With your own place content 
With steadfast steps you went. 
You to yourself in life 
Belonged above all strife : 
Now the world’s heritage 
Lifted beyond all age, 
To every-one who tries 
To see with tender eyes, 
To make life sweet, yet strong, 


Lovingly you belong. 

All who in beauty move, 
Spreading abroad their love 
In arms for gentleness, 
You gaze upon and bless. 
Lady of name unknown, 
Live ever, loved in stone. 


WHEN SHUTTERED WERE MINE 
EYES. 


By GABRIEL TOYNE. 


How Т have seen, 

When shuttered were mine eyes, 
Reborn, not 1n a dream, 

The vivid miracles of Earth, 
But in the waking mind 
Startled by thts rebirth. 


The flick-a-tasl of golden carp 
Enctrcling shallow pools ; 

Or heard the cadence of a harp 
Played in a darkening hall ; 

Seen edd:ed leaves, 

That pray in mock distress, 
Fraslly uprisen 

Ву а wind’s caress 

To form a momentary shape, 

A worshipper fantastically blind 
To his decay. 

A wisp of Autumn 

On а winter's day : 

Whose dull remembering sun 
Laughs зп the muteness of the sky, 
Yet o'er his іші immeasurably still, 
Waits for the Earth to die. 


Mr. Marshall Jackman, District Inspector for 
Lambeth under the London County Council, has retired. 


Mr. Robert Charles Moore, M.A., M.Sc., M.Ed., 
Chief Inspector of Schools, Hull, has been appointed 
Director of Education for Hull, as from October Ist, at 
a salary of £1,000 rising to £1,250. 

Mr. E. G. Dowdell, of St. John's College, Oxford, who 
gained a First Class in Final Honours in Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics, has been blind from birth, a 
circumstance that makes a success like that truly remark- 
able. It is understood that he will begin lecturing in 
Economics at Oxford next term. 


Mr. G. C. T. Giles, B.A. (Cantab.), Senior Latin 
Master at Upper Latymer Schools, Hammersmith, has 
been appointed head master of the Acton County School, 
at a commencing salary of £650. 
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THE FETISH OF FACTS. 
By B.Sc. 


Most of us would strongly deny any desire or intention 
to make our pupils lazier than they are by natural 
inclination ; but a long acquaintance with teaching 
methods in many schools certainly suggests that some 
of us by our very zeal for examination successes do 
inculcate a degree of passivity that it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish from sheer laziness. Instead of 
giving the students a well-written text book and leaving 
them to work out their own destinies, we try to feed 
them much as a bird feeds its young. We expound, 
paraphrase, and elucidate each principle; remove each 
diffirulty іп the bookwork; and leave the student 
merely to absorb selected, carefully prepared and semi- 
digested fare. We talk and talk and talk; the pupils 
passively, and sometimes somnolently, listen ; and the 
more we talk and the more quietly the pupil listens, 
the more successful we think the lesson has been, and 
the better we are pleased. We desire the receptive 
mind—and get it. 

What is the student's part? Не does as he is told : 
copies notes from the blackboard, and submits them 
to be marked ; draws elaborate maps from data supplied 
by us; works geometry problems in the way we suggest ; 
answers history questions from notes given in class. 
All the time he is re-hashing matter provided for him ; 
and in the process is becoming ever more docile and 
passive. Finally in the matriculation examination he 
produces once more the selected matter supplied to 
him, and passes on questions which we have really 
answered for him, often but a short time previously. 
Then he emerges from our sheltering wing, either to 
work and perhaps private study, or to the university. 
He finds himself brought up with a jerk. 

Then he has only a textbook, and must master it 
as best he can. Sometimes it is “ too much fag." 
Sometimes the qualities surviving in spite of our 
benevolent despotism pull him through. But in nearly 
all cases his years at school fail to equip him for the task 
with which he is confronted. Despite the Dalton, 
the Parkhurst, the Platoon and all the other plans 
which are brought forward for the delectation of the 
ever-enthusiastic teacher, in the A.B.C. of study the 
average secondary school pupil is quite untrained. 

More and more of recent years examination syllabuses, 
particularly in English, have led schools to concentrate 
on the imparting of information rather than on the 
inculcation of the habit and the correct method of study ; 
and more and more the weight of the thinking and 
planning has been borne by the teacher rather than by 
the pupil. In very few secondary schools indeed does 
sufficient attention seem to be given to the mental 
training, as distinct from the instruction, of the student. 
Iu very few schools are students in the matriculation 
form—surely such a form is self-condemned ?—given 
merely the examination syllabuses and the requisite 
text-books, and told to get on with the work. In most 
schools they would not know how to proceed: how 
to map out the bookwork; how to summarize the 
chapters; how to cross-reference; how to use the 
index when revising; how to distinguish principles 
from illustrations, and to value aright the qualifications 
in different statements; how to discern the slight 


difference in the connotation of two parallel questions 
and how to exclude irrelevancies from the answer to 
each. Yet surely until they can do these things their 
mental training has hardly begun. 

Have we not a wrong sense of values? Do we not 
attach to facts an importance far beyond what they 
merit ? Ought we not rather to aim at developing the 
“© précis process ” in all its aspects, the power to compare 
and contrast, to trace cause and effect, to generalize 
and to test adequately the generalizations made? 
Does the average pupil benefit much from the greater 
part of the facts which are absorbed during his school- 
life? Extensive experience among evening students 
who have attended secondary schools with an excellent 
reputation would hardly suggest that they do. Most 
boys and girls are at heart ultilitarians: they remember 
permanently those things which interest them, and 
remember temporarily those things it is necessary for 
them to know. The rest is for them mere lumber 
which in self-defence they discard. 

Do not we act in the same way, contenting ourselves 
merely with remembering where the facts can be found 
when we want them, and sometimes complimenting 
ourselves on possessing the “index mind"? Un- 
doubtedly the “ index mind " is worth the compliment. 
So valuable is it that surely we should try more to 
develop it in the pupil, and make its attainment, 
rather than the accumulation of facts, the goal of our 
labours. 

We could teach them to use text-books with discern- 
ment, and could familiarize them with the chief general 
reference books and with the bibliography of their par- 
ticular subjects. We could emphasize that knowledge is 
but an entity, and that the various subjects are but facets 
of the same crystal. We could stimulate the curiosity 
which now we too often stifle at birth by the mountain 
of facts which we present in class for absorption by 
tired brains. We might hope to turn out boys and girls 
with minds alert and growing and desirous to grow, 
and able to fend for themselves even in а wilderness 
of books. 


Superannuation in Staffordshire. 


The Staffordshire County Council have decided to make 
the necessary payments, amounting to £4,636, in respect 
of the non-contributory years of service of six officers 
of the Education Committee who had the right to 
transfer from the county superannuation scheme to the 
benefits of the Teachers' (Superannuation) Act, 1925, 
under Section 14, if the decision to transfer was made by 
July 31st. This course saves the ratepayers of the 
county /6,659 in county superannuation fees of over 
£11,000. The average salary of the men in question is 
£800, and it was urged by some of the Council that they 
were therefore well able to look after themselves, and the 
transfer was proposed only that they might receive larger 
benefits. An amendment to refer the matter back to 
the Finance Committee was, however, defeated. 
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CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


The Sun Cure, Stowey House School, Clapham. 


Almost naked, with their little bodies drinking in the 
health-giving rays of the sun, 130 school children between 
the ages of ten and thirteen sit in an old world garden in 
London while their teacher explains the intricacies of 
long division. 

The garden, which is really one large solarium, belongs 
to Stowey House L.C.C. Open Air School, South Side, 
Clapham Common—the only school in the country where 
sun cures are effected. 


The boys wear slips made of orange casement cloth, 
so that their backs, chests, arms, and legs derive full 
benefit from the ultra violet rays. They are as brown as 
young Indians. The girls, who have a solarium of their 
own, shielded behind a wall of foliage, wear a sparingly 
cut tunic skirt of mercerised lawn, through which the 
rays penetrate, and they too are so bronzed that they 
might easily be mistaken for a “ Ukelele Lady ” chorus. 
They wear small white hats to shade the nape of the neck. 


Each child has a table and chair, and lessons progress 
as in an ordinary school, but pastel tinted exercise books 
are used to avoid sun glare. On cold days these children 
of the sun wear their coats; when the heat is excessive 
they throw coats lightly over their shoulders, and it is 
only rain which drives them into open-sided shelters. 
Special attention is paid by the teachers to the browning 
of the skin, for any sign of scorching or reddening 
indicates that the treatment is ineffective. 

As a lesson, gardening is extremely popular among 
the boys, who form little gangs and work under their 


self-elected leaders, there being keen competition in 
digging and trenching. Weather observation forms a 
special feature of the work. А sunshine recorder, a 
barometer, and a sundial have been made, and daily 
readings are taken. 


“ From a medical standpoint the results of this treat- 
ment are extremely encouraging," Mr. A. J. Green, the 
headmaster, told a Press representative. “ Listless and 
languid when the classes started, the children are now 
alert and bubbling over with good spirits—in fact, at 
times it is difficult to restrain them. Examination 
results show a corresponding mental development. We 
shall continue the treatment until November, when I 
anticipate that sixty per cent. of the pupils will be well 
enough to return to the ordinary schools. 


“ The whole thing is an experiment, but it 1s. being 
closely watched by educationists not only in England 
but on the Continent. 


“То my mind there is no reason why thousands of 
our children should not enjoy similar privileges, for if 
the treatment is good for weak children it would be 
good for normal ones! If these solarium schools were 
opened on the fringe of London the capital outlay on the 
land and erection of huts would compare very favourably 
with the cost of building huge brick buildings on valuable 
land in the metropolis. The children could travel in the 
empty outward-bound tramcars to school during the 
rush hour in the morning, and return when the traffic 
is going in the opposite direction in the evening.” 
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HEAD GIRL. 
By E. J. M. HAYNES. 


She was head girl, and that was rather an over- 
whelming position in a school of two hundred and fifty 
girls from ten to seventeen. She was only sixteen, so 
there were many older than herself, bigger too. She was 
not very big, rather short really ; quite a number of 
girls had to look down on her. Of course that made one, 
if one had a position to keep up, hold up one's head, 
and keep one's back straight. Sometimes she envied 
the slender graceful girls; you don't look very nice 
if you are fat at sixteen—a girl may laugh at you, and 
you can't have that if you are head girl. Her hair was 
quite uninteresting, too, straight and just ordinary 
brown, worn in a plait, even when everyone else was 
bobbed. But then she.had a responsible position to 
keep up, and a plait added to one's dignity. 

She meant to see that in her year the school did the 
right thing. She had eight prefects to work with her, 
raw material, she was afraid—had not been in the top 
form before, a little wild, she thought, from certain 
sounds she used to hear. There was big Betty East— 
she knew she had once been leader in a joke played on a 
new mistress. Great fun—if you weren't a prefect—but 
all that sort of thing must be given up; you could not 


be always laughing, you must be serious. Well, she would 
have to be strict with all of them. | 


It didn't make it any easier having Miss Wren for 
form mistress. She was all right—the girls would obey 
her—but little and thin and aloof as though she did 
not take much interest in you. They had all wanted 
Miss Allison, big and jolly, and ever so nice to you. 
Helen had wanted her, (оо; but she wasn’t going to let 
her girls take all the flowers to Miss Allison, away from 
their own room—it wasn’t the thing. They must put 
up with Miss Wren—much harder for the head girl ; but 
then She was often bored in lessons, some 
mistresses were so dull, but the form must attend, the 
whole school had to respect that form, and if the form 
got an order mark, the school would have a bad example. 
But it was hard work if you were going to make the girls 
do as you told them, get on with the staff, and work 
hard yourself—if you weren’t really clever you had to 
work very hard—it would never do for the head girl to 
be near the bottom of the form. You had to think of 
school all the time. You had always to look solemn, 
and walk slowly. 


Your people did not understand. There were a great 
many things you couldn't do if you were head girl ; 
everything must give way at home. Helen didn't mind 
taking her little sister to school across the road, she 
usually did, but if that made you late it was quite 
impossible. Even if the little sister stayed at home 


all the morning, you could not Бе late. You could not 


have your name in the late book if you were head girl. 
It wasn't done. The head mistress might be late, but 
then she wasn't head girl, she didn't have to set an 
example to the whole school: if she stayed away a 
whole week the school would go on, but if the head 
girl stayed away a week, or a day, or five minutes 
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ART. 
| By Rupert LEE. 
Renoir. 


Seldom has there been an artist of such variable loves 
as Renoir. The more works of his one sees, the more 
evidence one collects of the ability he had to burst into 
paint every time his eye lighted upon any sort of scene. 
His heart and intellect were in close accord, and the one 
created to the motions of the other. Emotions, vague іп 
most of us, were to him clear creative stimuli. 


It is true of all works of art, but especially so with those 
of Rodin, that we must understand what we feel about 
them before we decide what we think about them. His 
position in art is somewhat peculiar. He is not exactly 
a pioneer; it is unlikely that he would have a large 
following of disciples ; he adumbrates no new paths, but 
on the other hand he is not academic, following rather 
the warmth of his admirations. He loved painting with 
a surging and overwhelming passion. There is an 
infinity of suggestion in the fact that this exhibition 
contains a painting of roses done on the corner of a very 
expensive damask napkin. It was scarcely natural to him 
to think of becoming a great painter, and even when, 
after a visit to Italy, a suspicion of this duty to his talent 
began to grow in him, its effects did not last very long. 
That he was a great painter was to him a purely for- 
tuitous circumstance and not a matter of intention. 
Indeed, much as one admires his more dutiful efforts, it 
is impossible not to feel that he is occasionally in an 
uncomfortable element. The somewhat dry ‘ Les 
Baigneuses ” of 1885 is the picture he felt he ought to 
paint, while the similar composition of 1902 is painted 
as he wanted to paint it. At the Leicester Galleries is a 
somewhat puzzling canvas, “ Jeunes filles jouvant au 
volant," also of 1885. Неге the intention is somewhat 
of Watteau. The figures are severely drawn, and have 
the appearance of being stuck against a very loosely and 
cursorily painted background. A slight pretence of blue 
shadow beneath the feet of one figure quite fails to give 
her any appearance of standing on the carth, rather she 
seems to levitate. Considering that this is painted by an 
experienced artist of forty-five, we can only put it down 
to the severity of self-discipline under which he worked. 
It is impossible to judge of how much value this discipline 
Was; its difficulties, however, seem soon to have vanished, 
and Renoir's work seems to have passed into its maturity 
about the ‘nineties. After this we get all his finest figure 
compositions. '' Baigneuses," which shows four girls, 
one of whom is teasing two others with a crab, and 
“ Baigneuse " (sic), a single figure magnificently painted, 
are both in the present exhibition. In the latter one 
cannot but feel that the lack of definition in the back- 
ground is a mistake. Surely such a weighty figure would 
have been better for a support. The design, however, 
is beyond challenge, and shows that his admiration for 
the masters of the past had a strong influence on his 
imagination, while the painting is of such beauty that 
it defies any sort of criticism whatsoever. 


MIGHTY MEN : by Eleanor Farjeon. Book 2. (Blackwell. 16. 8d. 
net.) 

This book deals with the time of Beowulf to Harold. Stories 
of Attila, Hengist and Horsa, Ogier the Dane and Alfred, to men- 
tion but a few, are included. Hugh Chesterman has provided 
very pleasing illustrations. V.H.S. 
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TERMINAL PROMOTIONS. 


By ADMINISTRATOR. 


Among the many problems which confront educational 
administrators none is more urgent than the reduction 
in the size of classes in elementary schools. The size of 
existing classrooms is a difficulty which can only be met 
by a sacrifice of school places or a reconstruction of 
school buildings, but there are other obstacles which 
could be removed without any serious increase of ex- 
penditure or loss of revenue. Many Local Authorities 
have a total staff sufficient to allow a teacher for every 
forty children on the roll, yet under these Authorities 
there are classes of fifty-five and even of sixty pupils. 

The unduly large numbers which persist in certain 
classes are mainly due to three causes: first, the desire 
to obtain a good '' average " attendance (the grading 
under the Burnham Award has increased this desire) ; 
second, the unwillingness of teachers to encourage any 
but annual promotions ; and, third, the classification of 


children by “ standards." Every child over seven years 
of age attending a public elementary school must 


needs bear the "standard " label; and so the lower. 


standards have been overcrowded while the higher ones 
have been too small to be treated as separate classes. 
The abolition of the old standards as a basis of classifi- 
cation and the substitution of terminal promotions for 
the annual mass movement would greatly facilitate a 
general reduction in the size of classes. 


Under the present system a reasonable '' average ” 
can only be maintained by periodical overcrowding. 
On the other hand, it is a serious waste both of school 
places and of staff to allow the average attendance to 
fall too far below the accommodation, and the senior 
classes to have no more than fifteen or twenty pupils 
in the third termr. This difficulty can be met by main- 
taining a fixed number of pupils in each class throughout 
the school year. Ав pupils leave others take their places, 
and drafts from junior and infant departments fill up 
the general wastage. In infant departments the number 
of children on the roll would still vary, the supply of 
entrants not being a matter under the control of the 
Education Authority ; but even here the variation would 
be lessened, and overcrowding at one end of the year, 
and excess of staff at the other, could be avoided. 


Consider, by way of illustration, a school of six 


classrooms, each accommodating fifty pupils, giving a 
total accommodation of 300. If we refuse to allow any 


overcrowding, then the best we can do under the present. 


system of classification by standards is, at the beginning 
of the school year, something as follows : | 
Standard II .. 90 

- ІШ жи же 50 

» IV Аі wwe (OO 

s V ks >. 45 

Я УІ оо жж. 40 

М УП .. .. 30\in опе 

- Ex-VII .. 10 f room. 


I am supposing the lowest standard to be Standard II. 
If either Standard І or Standard III is taken as the 
lowest, it is easy to see that further difficulties arise. 


Now let us see what happens. For the last'term of the 
school year the numbers would be roughly : 


Standard II 50 50 
2 III 50 50 
" IV 90 | giving an average | 50 

b V 40 »number on the roll 4 42.5 
д, VI 30 for the year of: 35 

Ж VII .. 15 22.5 
Ex-VIT. 0 5 


The average total on the roll for the year is thus 255. 

By refusing to overcrowd at the beginning of the year 
and retaining the standard classification, we lose 45 
places. Yet even with this sacrifice of places we still 
have classes of 50, while the loss in numbers in the 
top standards must inevitably discourage a keen 
teacher, and even jeopardise his position on the staff. 

If we discard the old classification by standards and 
divide our school into six approximately equal classes, 
filling vacancies as they occur we could without further 
loss reduce the maximum size of classes from 50 to 45. 
We should have the additional advantage of maintaining 
a reasonable number of pupils in the top classes. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing that 
without increase of staff or any appreciable loss in 


· numbers the maximum size of classes could be materially 


reduced, if, as vacancies occur, pupils were promoted 
to fill them, and this, after all, is only what has been the 
general custom in the old public and grammar schools. 
No doubt there are difficulties in the way of terminal 
promotions (though these, I suggest, are more apparent 
than real); but we cannot have it all ways, and if we 


expect local authorities to concede that no class shall 


contain more than 40 pupils, we shall have in our turn 
to concede that no class shall have less. But until we 
are willing to stablilize the size of classes by periodical 
promotions, the longed-for day of classes of 40 is not 
likely to be realized. 


COMPETITIONS. 


JULY RESULTS. 
I. External Examinations and Education. 

The competitors were almost unanimous in the view 
that examinations have little to do with education in the 
wide sense. | 

The prizes are divided, and HALF A GUINEA goes 
to each of the following : 

Mr. Н. С. DENT, 42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Miss S. V. LuMs, 10, Belle Vue Crescent, Sunderland. 

Miss J. А. JENKINS, 139, Heathfield Road, Hands- 

worth, Birmingham. 

The Judges commend the essay by | 

Miss MARGARET SMITH, Bank of Scotland House, 

Garmouth, Morayshire. 


II. School Examinations. 

Our young competitors wrote freely on this theme, but 
the Judges find it possible to award only one prize, and 
FIVE SHILLINGS goes to 

Покотнү CHAPMAN (144), Plashet Lane Council 

School, East Ham, Е.6. 
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THE POPULAR SONG AND ERNEST DOWSON. 


By GRAHAM GREENE. 


For the student of a country’s songs there must always 
be, I suppose, a regret. “ We are not as our fathers 
were," though said perhaps with a note of pride, carries 
with it also the sting of a conscious fall. We have no 
Browning now, no Tennyson even, with his extremes of 
wild beauty and urban respectability ; and we must 
even look back with a certain regret to the mere senti- 
mental songs of the nineteenth century, songs that the 
outworn cabbies hummed in their shelters, whilst Dowson 
listened with his wrecked senses, the precursor of the 
new world. 

Іп 1871, when the “ Dolly Varden ” waltz took London 
messenger boys by storm, there lay at the heart of 
English sentiment a pomposity perhaps, but also a 
certainty. In the loaded sweetness of the times, there 
was no room for a doubt, a half laugh at itself. And this 
certainty outlasted the century. The waltz was a mad 
whirl compared with the modern fox trot, but the fox 
trot and its songs contain not the deliberation of slow 
confidence but of hesitation. Are we making fools of 
ourselves ? it asks. 

Later on in the nineteenth century men were whistling 
“ Why should we wait till to-morrow ? You are queen 
of my heart to-night," but there was no feel of oppor- 
tunism here. Those words now would have a laughing 
catch in the tune in place of the Victorian pomposity 
of "Dorothy," an air of “To-morrow things may be 
different," of Suckling's “Out upon it, I have loved three 
whole days together," but Suckling, divorced from his 
genuine carelessness for the future, and in place of 
it a cowardice. 

For the symbols of the Victorian popular song are 
two: ''Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay " and ' Tommy, make 
room for your uncle. Do, darling, do." Both these songs 
swept England as no songs have done since, and few 
have done before, for they contained the whole cheerful 
pomposity of the Victorian, both in his humour and in 
his sentiment. He was an optimist, and not an 
opportunist. 

It is the ‘nineties and Ernest Dowson in particular, 
who signalise the beginning of the transition from 
“ Dorothy " to “ Ко, no, Nanette.” For the tragic 
figure of Dowson belongs to both periods. Не had been 
faithful to Cynara in his fashion, in that ludicrous 
Tennysonian and spiritual love for the restaurant 
keeper’s daughter, but he escaped from it by the way 
which cost him his life. London may be said to have 
swallowed him. He originated a new poetry of escape, 
escape not from the burden of the flesh but from the 
burden of the spirit. That escape is the characteristic 
of the new popular song. There can be sentiment enough 
in the words, but hidden in them, or somewhere in the 
tune, must be a trifle of snigger, a hint of lust, a feel of 
transiency. As in Yeats, a магпіпр- Do not give all 
the heart." Perhaps one of its most perfect popular 
expressions lay in the simplicity of last year’s song : 

“ I loved her in the springtime 
And I loved her in the fall, 
But last night on the back porch 
I loved her best of all.” 
There was a realization of this new spirit in 1923’s great 
musical comedy, “Тһе Cabaret Girl," which raised it 


almost to the rank of a work of art. ‘ Take me where 
I can hear all those saxophones moaning,” was its lay. 
It was tinsel tragedy that closed the second act on an 
altered line of “ Dancing Time ’’—“ Dancing time is all 
that’s left for те”; it was real, but unconscious 
tragedy, that closed the last act with the triumphant 
cry, “ London is the only place for me.” * I have been 
faithful to thec, Cynara, in my fashion ler 

The sensuality and the doubt have given us better 
tunes and better words than are in the old type, but 
there comes a time when the mind longs for the old 
pompous, self-assured, often melancholy sentiment of 
the last century, and there the historian will find less 
ingenuity, but more prosperity than in the void question 
of the waltz of 1924, “ What’ll I ао?” 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


September, 1851. 


Salaries in Elementary Schools. 

(Quoted from a Report by the Rev. H. Moseley, Н.М .1.). 

“ The office of schoolmaster does not, as a gencral rule, 
offer inducements enough, either in regard to the 
remuneration or to the social position attached to it," 
to enlist into its service really able and willing labourers. 
The training at York, Durham, and Chester, afford a 
melancholy confirmation of the fact, since “ the applica- 
tions they receive for masters are at salaries not exceeding 
£40 а усаг”; whilst in the same districts ordinarily 
“skilled workmen " earn from £60 to £70, and “ with 
their families, from £100 to £150 per annum." The 
consequences are obvious, and are such as might be 
expected under the circumstances: ‘‘ fewer candidates 
өсек the training-schools, and a less eligible class of 
students appear to be assembled in them than heretofore.” 
What else could result, when trained masters and 
mistresses are to be found labouring in their schools for 
“united salaries" of “£40 and {50 per annum? " 
these schools, at the same time, “© claiming to be con- 
sidered superior to the rest, and fortunate in the patron- 
age of the clergy and resident gentry.” 


English Essay Competitions. 

The London Chamber of Commerce Commercial Education 
Department offer cash prizes and medals for essays in English 
on the following subjects: (1) The “ Stanley Machin " Prize 
£5 55. Od., for an essay on “Тһе C.O.D. System: its uses and 
possibilities." (2) The “ Lady Polson ” Prize of £5 5s. Od. for 
an essay on “ To what extent modern education prepares, or 
fails to prepare, young people for business occupations." (3) The 
"Т. Watson Collin ” Prize of £2 2s. 0d. for an essay on '" London 
traffic as it is, and as it should be." (4) The ‘ Colonel and 
Alderman Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bart.," Gold, Silver and 
Bronze Medals for essays оп ‘ The relative values of the chief 
factors which influence the flow of trade between Great Britain 
and Czecho-Slovakia." (5) The '' Samuel Behr " Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals for essays on “ The commercial relations 
between Grcat Britain and China, and the advantages and 
benefits cach of these countries derives from such relations." 
(6) The " Joseph Travers and Sons, Ltd.," Gold, Silver and 
Bronze Medals for essays оп “Тһе commercial world relies оп 
credit as the basis for its business dealings." Discuss this 
proposition. All information respecting these competitions may 
be obtained from Robert E. T. Ridout, Principal, Commercial 
Education Department, The London Chamber of Commerce, 
97, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
By S. B. HARRIS. 


III. —GRADING. 


In the rural special school where the pupils are few 
and of all ages, from seven to sixteen years, the grading 
of the mentally-defective child presents considerable 
difficulty. 

The school in which these problems have arisen 
numbers twenty-four children, boys and girls, from 
seven to sixteen years, in one classroom. 

To divide the children into classes is impossible. 
Also, class teaching (with the exception of such lessons 
as scripture, singing, games and physical exercises) 
must be avoided, since the impression made on the 
mentally-defective child in class is practically nil. 
Yet whilst realizing that each child must work out his 
own salvation by being allowed to develop at his own 
particular rate of progress (a rate which the teacher is 
always trying to improve), it must be remembered that 
all the children need an incentive to work, and many of 
them are growing up and cannot possibly be associated 
for work with the younger children. 

The school, therefore, has been divided into the 
following grades: 

(1) Upper seniors ; 
(2) Lower seniors ; 
(3) Middle division ; 
(4) Upper juniors ; 
(5) Lower juniors. 

(1) Upper Seniors.—These consist of the senior 
children (aged from about fourteen to nearly sixteen), 
and such of the younger ones who are able to do work of 
the same standard. This work consists chiefly of the 
four compound rules in arithmetic (multiplication up to 
four or five times) and simple arithmetical problems 
involving simple and compound rules. It includes the 
reading of a story book and also the writing of com- 
positions either from set subjects or from subjects thought 
out by the pupils. It includes, also, gardening and boot 
repairing for the older boys, and cookery and house- 
wifery for the older girls. 

(2 Lower Seniors.—These consist of children who 
are attempting the same kind of work as the Upper 
seniors, but who are less far advanced. 

(3 Middle Division.—This consists of children who 
are too good for the Upper juniors, but who are too poor 
to rank as Lower seniors. This division very often con- 
tains children who are sent down from the Lower seniors 
on account of poor work through general heedlessness 
brought about by their own carelessness, and in some 
cases, their own naughtiness. For example, two girls of 
eleven once made a pact to do their work badly for a 
day. On account of the bad work they were removed 
from the Lower senior division. They were very soon 
doing better work than they had ever done before, and 
were ready to be moved back ! 

Children in this division are attempting compound 
addition and subtraction, are reading a first reader, and 
are writing compositions on subjects familiar to them. 

(4) Upper Juniors.—These consist of children who 
are attempting to write any easy composition on the 
subject of a given picture, some of the necessary words 


having been printed on it. They are also reading a 
Primer 1 or 2, and are working at simple addition and 
subtraction. 

(5) Lower Juntors.—These consist of children of any 
age who are at the beginnings of things. The work 
consists of the learning of the sounds of letters through a 
game resembling '' snap," and the making of words with 
cardboard letters. This gradually extends to the build- 
ing of sentences in the same way. 

The formation of letters is learnt by the use of sand- 
paper letters (as in the Montessori System), and after 
that, the words made by cardboard letters are copied. 

Counting to ten is learnt by the use of the Montessori 
counting boxes, and by the use of the Montessori solid 
insets. This is followed by the learning of addition in its 
simplest form, 2.е., the adding of one to each number as 
far as nine. 

3+1=4. 
5+1=6. 

For this, the Montessori solid insets, or long stair, аге 
used, and the symbols as above are taught. 

This is followed by subtraction in the same way : 

4—1=3. 
8—1=7. 

After this two and three are added and subtracted, 
and then the composition of ten is learnt, using the same 
material. 

All kinds of handwork are learnt by all grades, the 
work being suited to the child’s development. 

This, in short, is the system of grading used, but this 
important fact must be realized. A child is rarely suited 
exactly to his grade. For instance, one boy of ten reads 
a second reader nearly fluently, but he is in the middle 
division because his other work is unsuited to that of the 
lower seniors. 

Again, one girl of twelve is extremely poor at arith- 
metic and is just striving to learn compound addition 
(shillings and pence only). She is in the upper seniors, 
since she reads fluently and her other work is up to that 
level. 

It must also be noted that each child in each grade 
does his own individual work—it is extremely rare for 
two children to be working at the same level. 

It may be suggested, then, that the grading is super- 
fluous, but this is not so. The use is two-fold. 

(1) It helps the teachers clearly to realize the status 
of each child in relation to work. 

(2) It provides the children with an impetus to good 
work, since improvement means “‘ moving up " and the 
gain of a little prestige. 

This “ moving ир”' is merely the transfer from one 
table to another, but it is regarded as a great honour by 
the child. 

It must be realized that the difficulty of having senior 
and junior children together in one room is never really 
overcome, for the senior children never develop the 
attributes which might be expected of them if they were 
apart from the younger children. Nevertheless, the 
grading has been a useful means of differentiation. 
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ART TEACHING. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Rosa W. HoBHOUSE. 


L—THE VALUE OF VARIETY. 


To a class of six or seven years old children, I once 
announced that I wanted them to draw and paint some 
grass with daisies growing in it, “ just as a little lamb 
would see them when nibbling the green blades." The 
children set to work and silence covered the room. 
Upon this silence a mellow ringing voice suddenly broke 
with the words: “ І love the spring! " The musical 
lilt of that exclamation is with me still over the space 
of many years. 


In the same school, another time, we had a flowering 
daisy-root on alternate desks, and against each root a 
plain stone to suggest the natural surroundings of the 
plant. And on yet a further occasion—reminiscent of 
Albrecht Durer's beautiful painting of the same subject— 
quite lovely little paintings of bunches of leaf-encircled 
violets were forthcoming from some of the older girls. 


It has usually been my custom to alternate subjects 
of this kind with the drawing of common objects such as 
baskets, model ships, etc. One boy drew a model engine 
(brought by a member of the class) with great precision, 
the fine scrupulous accuracy of his work proving the 
subject to be supremely after his own heart. To the 
pupils the provision of variety is naturally likely to 
appeal, even the “ specialist," who cares only for one 
type of work, thus being assured that his particular 
sort will at least come round more or less recurrentlv. 


Although variety in subject as far as it could be 
obtained has always seemed to me important, it was only 
gradually that I came to adopt the use of various mediums 
in teaching, lead pencil, chalk, brush and pen alternating 
one with another largely according to the nature of the 
subject in hand. Ап“ Ex-LiBRIS " would be done іп 
indian ink, simply because it would be an appropriate 
medium for reproduction if the design was required for 
a school library or for personal use. А plaque, first 
modelled in clay, was afterwards painted in monochrome 
as the medium most suited to the expression of relief. 
In one class there was a girl who might have been 
described as “ normally miserable " during the drawing 
lesson. One day the subject given was “ a castle on a 
hill by moonlight," suitable for an illustration to a poem 
representing such a scene. The study was to be made in 
pen and ink, with freedom to use a brush and water 
dilution for obtaining the shadows. At the end of the 
hour this particular pupil was proud of her results, 
happy about them in a way she had not been before. 
Quite skilfully she had used her washes to put in the bolder 
forms and to obtain the gradations in the sky. Possibly 
her finger had aided her brush a little. It was at least 
clear that the experiment had liberated a sense of con- 
fidence and pleasure. 


The ordinary "group" and “common object," as 
well as free and unprescribed memory, or purely 
imaginative work, should find their way into the scheme 
of things, and gradually the pupils should be led to under- 


stand the broad distinctions that exist in the types of 
work that may be done. There is the drawing and the 
coloured drawing and the painting. Brushwork comes 
under a different category still. The purpose of truth 
and beauty and good craftsmanship will enter into each. 
It is not so much a matter of these differentiations being 
definitely taught as of their transpiring. For if children 
are allowed to become familiar with the use of various 
mediums, for the expression of different subjects, they 
will arrive at all kinds of results, and there need be 
nothing to bewilder the rather older pupils in the 
conscious realization of the distinctions named. As 
regards coloured drawings—drawings into which colour 
has been introduced without the loss of the line work— 
I have found that some children incline to look upon the 
kind of work as '' not quite right," as if it were some- 
thing they ought not to do at all, or at least not in class. 
It is surely our part to help them to understand that 
beautiful work of this kind has been forthcoming from 
the hands of the best artists and that each type of work 
may be true“ after its kind." They will further learn 
to appreciate the difference between the use of light-and- 
shade and colour-suggestion by the use of tone. This 
may be recognized most easily perhaps when working 
from a monochrome object such as a pitcher. 


A little remembered spray of blackberries in a study 
by Leonardo da Vinci, seen many years ago in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, has kept my mind happily 
aware of the possibility of the least fragment from a child's 
hand being perfect, shall we say by a happy accident ? 
or rather by reason of an unhindered aptitude. Perhaps 
this is because of the peculiar fascination that drawing 
blackberries seems to have for most children, so that 
the recollection of this drawing associates itself in one's 
mind with the idea of a child's work. Some of us, at 
least, retain a remembrance of our own delight at the 
use of colour suggestion in obtaining the specks of light 
on the blackberries, though possibly we were unaware 
that we were not engaged simply with light and shade. 
Indeed, a small book of “ Drawings from the Old 
Masters ” (published some time ago by Gowan and Gray 
at 6d.) with its wonderful selection of drawings repro- 
duced from the originals in the British Museum, would 
serve our purpose here, by way of initiating those who 
look through it into a realization of the great variety 
of individual and combined mediums familiar to the 
Great Masters, a familiarity which I have indicated 
elsewhere dated from their childhood. These studies 
are in chalk, pencil, silver point, pen, brush, and so forth, 
each medium being capable of lending itself to different 
treatment alone or in association with some other. Not 
that I would for а moment encourage anything approach- 
ing a forced effort to emulate this variety as an academic 
aim. But it is well to know the widest possibilities 
within the recognized traditions of art, for then, if we 
deviate from them, we shall probably transcend rather 
than transgress their ruling. Also our limitations and 
those of our pupils will be the outcome of choice and not 
of ignorance, 
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Ship in Indian ink and colour on brown ground. 
Size of original drawing, 25 x 19. 
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NOTES ОМ ILLUSTRATION. 


A model ship elevated before class. Actual measure- 
ments (keel to mast and end of boom to end of sprit), 
38in. Бу 48in. 

The collective lesson was directed to the relative 
importance of construction (the essential relation of 
the parts, hull, keel, sails, etc.) and the relative size 
of the parts. It was shown that variety in type of 
ship or boat is mainly dependent upon difference in 
proportion—a racing yacht having more sail than а 
barge in relation to the body of the boat. 


As regards drawing the lesson was directed to the 
desirability of sketching in swiftly at the outset, with 
lines as fine as possible. Also the necessity of true 
placing on the page at the outset. This lesson on 
placing deserves considerably more attention. 


Several classes were allowed to work on a large scale 
on coloured sheets of paper and afterwards to intro- 
duce washes of colour. To these the difference between 
a “painting” and a ''coloured drawing” was 
indicated. 

This work covered two weeks, in some instances 
extending into a third. 


RUNNING A BOYS' CLUB. 
Bv A DIRECTOR. 


Money is the first obstacle. One approaches wealthy 
citizens and secures enough for a start; a group of 
people form themselves into a board of control; they 
give the director support, authority, and sometimes— 
the sack ! 

A large building is erected, or an old one converted 
to the needs of a general club. It must have room space 
for a gymnasium, shower baths, smaller rooms for meet- 
ings and scout rallies, with one or two larger rooms for 
folk dancing or big group activities that go on while the 
gym. is being used for sport. 

The director has to maintain this place at full steam, 
and make obvious progress. Through the local press he 
tells the boys about the new club. (I had a column in 
four different newspapers. He engages assistants— 
voluntary, if possible—and begs for a first-class gym. 
instructor, but for lack of funds often runs the gym. 
himself. However, a decent board will ensure that a good 
physical instructor is employed, also an assistant to look 
after the savings bank, library, and any extra activity 
that crops up in a live club. 

As far as possible, one keeps in personal contact with 
the boys. For the organizer must know them, and they 
must know—and like—him. To ensure this contact, 
despite heavy routine work, I would take part in or 
referee their games. It always paid. 

Outside work is tremendous. Not only has one to see 
the municipal authorities for sporting privileges in the 
city recreation grounds and swimming baths, but also 
the big athletic teams have to be canvassed for sporting 
kit and “free” tickets, Of course tradesmen, bus 


companies, or such bodies likely to help the boys in an 
outing or ramble are asked to do their bit. 

Besides newspaper propaganda, pamphlets must be 
issued from time to time, showing to the public the value 
of the club. This means hours of statistical planning, 
revision of reports, and smart photography. Usually 
some interested person will make himself responsible for 
the cost of publishing these, though a lucky club, through 
the boys' printing class, will publish its own. 

New activities need extra supervision. Tact is wanted 
to lure the voluntary worker from his shell and make him 
stay on the job. The handicraft master from a neigh- 
bouring school may take over the woodwork or metal 
working class; another teacher may take charge of the 
boy scouts; and I have known Rotary Clubs who have 
‘ big brothered ” some unfortunate lads whom the Pro- 
bation Officer had given up for lost. 

This recalls the Juvenile Court, where the director 
spends a good deal of his time. (On return from one 
holiday I found half my debating society in the hands 
of the police !) One tries hard in such instances, but— 
where older boys are concerned—one cannot always save 
them from the reformatory or gaol. 

Yet any magistrate or policeman will tell you how 
much lighter his work is made when the boy is kept 
from the street corner. Every big city needs a dozen 
such centres in its slum areas. Often the little mission 
pastor does his best with the chapel room, but it is too 
small—and he has services to conduct there. 

Build more boys’ clubs ! You will help the boy—and 
England, 
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MUSIC. 
By J. Т. Bavin. 


EAR-TRAINING. 


These lessons deal with various points of musical 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 


RHYTHM (Continued). 


The following are a few illustrations of the practical 
use of time-names. They are given for the benefit of 
those to whom these names are unfamiliar, and are 
selected from music which has previously been mentioned. 

From them it will be possible, and advisable, to deduce 
the general principles underlying the construction of the 
names. The unit is represented by “ taa ": halves by 
“ taté," the length of the vowel sounds being shortened. 
Quarters are indicated by '' tafatéfé ": notice the 
retention of the vowel sounds of the halves, and the 
introduction of a new consonant (f) to mark the division 
into quarters. 

The habit should be formed as early as possible of 
saying the above names at a pace which corresponds with 
their respective values, e.g. :— 


taa  taté  tafatéfé taa taté 


tafatéfé 
JE sppe è p 


г eee 


Should a length equal to two, three, or more units þe 
required, it is obtained by repeating the vowel sound of 
the unit, viz., taa-aa (two), taa-aa-aa (three), etc. 
Similarly, when a unit is increased by a half, the vowel 
sound of a first half is added to it, viz., taa-a (one-and- 
a-half), and so taa-até (one-and-a-half followed by the 
second half). Thus, in increasing the length of any 
syllable, the principle evidently is that the consonant 
of the added syllable or syllables shall be dropped and 
the vowel sound alone shall be added: a consonant is 
present only at the beginning of a sound. Any note sign 
may be chosen as the unit. 

The unit divided into three parts is tatéti. 

tatéti tafatéfétifi 

ө e ө e ld ө оо 

кы =-=- 
“ Ding dong bell,” 


Taa taa taa-aa taté taté taa-aa 
е Ё d eo өө Оо 
| | ы - | 
“ Baa baa black sheep," 
Taa taa taa taa taté taté taa-aa 
e e e e e ә ө e e» 
| | | AE ы 7 
“ Sing a song of sixpence,” 
Taté taté taa taté (аё taté taa-aa 
ее ее ө eoe e ө ов e 
“ Good king Wenceslas,” 
Таа taa taa taa taa taa (аа-аа 
x x е Ж , Р е 
| i | | l 
'* Blue bells of Scotland,” 
Таа taa-aa taa taa taa-aa taa taté taa taa 
ө e ө ө e e eo e e 


| | ЕЕ | ү. ш. LT 
Next month further examples, including some from 
instrumental music, will be given. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Local Autonomy Again. 

From a legal point of view the recalcitrant attitude of 
the Essex authority is altogether interesting. Their 
persistent (and consistent) defiance of the Board of 
Education in the matter of salaries looks like bringing 
to a head an issue which has been calling out for settle- 
ment for years. 


Section 35 of the 1870 Act. 

The position the Authority takes is this. Section 148 
of the Education Act of 1921 gives them unimpeded 
control, they claim, over the appointment and dismissal 
of teachers, and they “ may assign to them such salaries 
as they think fit,” and this alleged absolute discretion has 
been theirs (on paper) since Section 35 of the 1870 Act 
first gave it to them. Last February the Board issued а 
new Regulation under Section 118 of the 1921 Act, the 
salaries of Teachers Regulation, 1926, making certain 
standard scales obligatory. This regulation was a little 
later embodied in the draft Code of 1926. The Minister 
of Education, moved by the representations of various 
Authorities, took out the offending Article 18 from the 
finally approved Code, and inserted it in a draft amend- 
ment of the regulations governing the substantive grant. 


Lawyers' Opinions. 

Firm in their conviction that no Statutory Rule or 
Order could override the express provision of the Act 
the Essex Authority have fortified themselves with the 
opinion of an eminent lawyer— Mr. Upjohn, K.C.—that 
the regulation is ultra vires the Board of Education. The 
Minister on his part has sought the Law Officers of the 
Crown and they have advised him that “ the Board 
has power to make a regulation laying down as a con- 
dition of grant such a scale of teachers' salaries as 
appears to the Board to be proper and necessary to secure 
educational efficiency.” 


Lost Opportunities. 

For the reasons expressed in this column before, we 
think the Essex Authority and their adviser are wrong. 
The autonomy, whatever its degree, that existed for 
vears after 1870 has, since 1918 at least, become a figment 
in practice. If the Board's regulation in this regard is 
held by a Court—and we should strongly prefer to have 
the question judicially settled—to be an illegal exercise 
of the Board's powers, the autonomy, for what it is 
worth, can be exercised as far as it goes. It is regrettable 
that these Authorities did not see long ago the conflict 
between the Act and the actuality. They could have 
raised the point with far more cogency of argument 
when the Board first set out minimum salaries in the 
Codes. But this has never been done. And the autonomy 
which Local Authorities are now professing to value so 
highly has been, for all practical purposes, lost. To say 
as one journal does " that if the autonomy of Local 
Authorities is once destroyed there is no guarantee for 
freedom of contract," seems the depth of absurdity. The 
Local Authorities never have had complete freedom of 
contract. What little they ever did possess they have 
surrendered. To imagine that they can recover it by a 
declaration of ultra vires on this issue is a delusion. 
Nevertheless it is to be hoped they will try. The forensic 
contest should be interesting. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Board's Annual Report. / 
Anyone who desires to understand what is meant by 
technical and further education should read the opening 
chapter of the annual report of the Board of Education 
for 1924-25 (3s. 6d.). This will bring the information 
to be found in Sir Graham Balfour's well-known book, 
“ Educational Systems," and the Britannica Articles on 
“ Technical Education " and “ Polytechnics” up to date. 
The education schemes and institutions comprised under 
this very comprehensive label are so varied that com- 
parison of any sort with schools and schemes of any other 
type is out of the question. Though there are some 
3.000 teachers in this country who are devoting all their 
time to schools for further education and several thousand 
more are engaged in evening work only, “ there is as 
strong a contrast,” says the report, ‘in the composition 
of the staff as there is in aims, organization and the 
circumstances and aspirations of the students." There 
is in fact no discernible nexus of any sort running through 
this hotch-pot of educational activities, ranging from 
evening classes where maidens learn typewriting to 
institutions where really advanced technological work 
is done, and classification that makes any attempt at 
scientific precision is impossible. The recent essay of 
the Board in that direction, as set out in the revised 
regulations, is a step in simplification, but it does little 
to reduce what is chaotic to order. However, this 
chapter gives a very useful and helpful survey in three 
divisions of the period from before 1889 to the present. 

The other two-thirds of the chapter is taken up by 
an account of the general conditions at the present day, 
and the work of the technical schools in detail. 

The code for evening continuation schools was first 
issued іп 1893, and the history of the last thirty years 
leaves this scheme of further instruction in a state that 
is very far from satisfactory. The report does not say 
so, but it leaves that very clear impression behind. 
Writing of the Junior Courses the President says: '' The 
teaching is often quite good and is sometimes excellent, 
but the facts show that no high efficiency can 
be claimed for junior evening school arrangements as 
an educational system." Неге is а “ fair sample ” of 
what happens in a well-organized county borough. 
About one-third of the elementary school leavers enrol 
in junior commercial, technical and domestic courses. 
Of those who enrol in the first year in the commercial 
course thirty per cent. do not go beyond the first year. 
Of the residue who enrol for the second year, 45 per 
cent. go no further. The leakage in the technical and 
domestic courses was higher still. "If the aim (of these 
schools) is to enable picked students to make headway 
with serious further education, the leakages after one 
year or even within the first year, of the junior course 
must mean in the aggregate a considerable waste of 
effort: if the aim is to bring under the advantage of 
school discipline those young people under sixteen or 
seventeen who have done with full time education, it is 
only partially achieved." This is exactly what might 
be expected. The Local Authorities seem not quite sure 
what it is they are aiming to do, and " few boys and girls 
who join an evening school soon after leaving an elemen- 
tary day school might be able to give а very precise 
account of their reasons for doing so." While further 


experiment and enquiry is desirable, the Board is not 


in favour of wholesale changes of system. This “ might 
mean drastic reductions in the attendance, and in view 
of the considerable social value of the evening school 
habit such a consequence in a great industrial town 
would be regrettable.” 

Still this is only a small portion оҒ“ Further Education "' 
and what the report has to say about the work of the 
more highly specialized technical schools under the head- 
ing '' Vocational Education ” is more interesting, because 
here at least, there is some clearer notion of its aim and 
purpose. When the grants on examination results were 
discontinued in 1906 and the examinations of the Board 
were considerably restricted after 1911, there followed 
the beginnings of a wide scheme of collaboration with 
the principal industries, and an arrangement for internal 
examinations for National Certificates was begun. 
Down to 1925 such examinations and schemes of study 
have been arranged by the Board in connection with the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, the Institute of Chem- 
istry, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and arrangements with the 
Naval Architects and the Worshipful Company of Ship- 
wrights are on the way. This seems to be one of the most 
hopeful signs for the future of technical education. 

Тһе survey does not notice in detail what has become 
known as Adult Education. The session under review 
was one of exceptional interest, being the first year in 
which the new regulations were in operation. The 
growth in the number of classes has been remarkable. 
Whereas in 1913-14 there were 110 Three-year Tutorial 
Courses, there were over over three times as many in 
1921-22, and in 1924-25 there were 443. The number of 
classes of all types—Advanced, University Extension, 
Preparatory, One-year, Terminal and Three-year—was 
m twelve years ago. Last year it had grown to 
1,036. 


Higher Education, Circular 1381. 

Secondary Schools not provided by Local Education 
Authorities for Higher Education, now in receipt of 
grant under Regulations 10 and 11, may, if they choose, 
cease to receive it, either from August Ist, 1926, or August 
Ist, 1927. If the Local Authority aid the schools in the 
meantime, t.e., up to 1928, the Board will recognize for 
grant to the L.E.A. only so much of the aid as exceeds 
the aid given by the Board to the school. In subsequent 
years the full amount will be recognizable. If notice 1s 
not given before July 31st, 1927, the school may continue 
to receive grant after that date, but no local aid given 
subsequently will be recognized. The same rules will 
apply to other institutions for higher education, with the 
substitution of the date of the end of the school year for 
July 3150. If a block grant is introduced, it will be ad- 
justed to give effect to the principles stated in the circular. 


Orphans (and Others). 

The City of London Freemen's Orphan School is to 
be called so no longer. The word“ Orphan " in the title 
is to be omitted: so the City Fathers have decreed. 
Though the education and maintenance of the orphan 
children of Freemen, the object of the foundation, will 
of course have first consideration, other children who 
are not orphans from the neighbourhood of Ashtead Park, 
Epsom, will be admitted on payment of fees. 
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The 


“TEACHING OF ENGLISH ” 
Series 
NEW VOLUMES 


A NEW GRADUATED VERSE ANTHOLOGY by DR. RICHARD WILSON 


No. 67. PATTERN POETRY. Part I. 15. 6d. No. 68. PATTERN POETRY. Part II. 15.94. 
Standard and Modern Verse with Literary Exercises on each Poem. Part ІП in preparation. 


No. 89. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UPPER FORMS. Ву A. J. J. Ra1crirr, M.A., Wallasey 
Grammar School. (For Teachers only.) 2s. 6d. 


No. 78. THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. By Professor Sir А. T. Осплек-Соссн. 15. 9d. 
Biographies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, Livingstone, Florence Nightingale. 
Pasteur, Gordon, and Father Damien. With an Introduction. 


No. 64. WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Frances Pitt. 15. 6d. 
Twenty simply and charmingly-written studies of British Fauna. 


No. 61. SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by L. S. Woop and H. L. | 
Burrows. 15. 9d. 
A prose and verse collection which will make instant appeal to British youth. 


No. 66. BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by CicELv Boas. 15. 6d. 
Prose and verse about animals suitable for junior forms. 


No. 72. HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. PERKINS, B.A. Price 15. 9d. 
Poetry and verse illustrative of the period from 1603 to 1837. 


No. 54. PRESTER JOHN. By Jonn BucHAN. 15. ба. 
No. 56. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. SrEvENsON. 15. 9d. 


No. 53. FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Retold by B. L. К. HENDERSON, D.Litt., and C. CALVERT, В.А. 
ls. 6d. 


No. 57. HISTORICAL PORTRAITS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by F. W. Тіскхек, D.Litt. 
16. 9d. 


No. 55. EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA. From the “ Mystery Plays " to " Everyman.” Edited by F. J. 
TICKNER, В.А. 15. 9d. 


New Volumes in the “WORLD REVEALED ” Section. 1s. 9d. each 


No. 58. SOUTH AMERICA. No.59. NORTHERN EUROPE. No. 60. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
No. 76. NORTH AMERICA. No. 77. THE ISLES OF THE SEA. No.94. FRANCE. 


New Volumes in the “T.E.S.” SHAKESPEARE. 1s. 9d. each 


No. 25. MAGBETH. No. 63. MERCHANT OF VENICE. No. 69. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
No. 84. JULIUS CÆSAR. No. 101. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. No. 95. THE TEMPEST. 


New Volumes in GUY BOAS'S “COMPARATIVE POETS.’ 15. 9d. each 


No. 62. SHELLEY AND KEATS. No. 71. GRAY, COLLINS, GOLDSMITH AND COWPER. 
No. 79. GHAUCER AND SPENSER. 
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“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” Series 


THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 
Section I—ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c, 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By RicuARD WiLsoN, B.A., D.Litt. A Graduated Four 


No. 5. 
No. 47. 
No. 50. 


No. 


‚21. 


. 22. 


Years Course, leading up to General School and Matriculation Examinations. Part I, 1s. 6d. 
(Third Edn.). Part П, 1s. 6d. (Third Edn.). Part LII, 1s. Od. (Second Edn. )  Part1V,2s. 
(Second Edn.). 

OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. By J. Н. С. Grattan and P. GuRREY. Experimental English Gram- 
mar for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. ôd. 

TAYLOR'S “ WORDS AND PLAGES." Edited by BEATRICE SAXON SNELL, M.A. Abridged, 


,revised, and annotated. Price 15. 9d. (Second Edn.). 


PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. By Riciarp WirsoN, B.A., D.Litt. 
Section II —JUNIOR LITERATURE. 


Mrs. КОБО РН STAWELL. 


Price 1s. 9d. 


Section III —SENIOR LITERATURE. 


1s. 6d. each. 1s. 9d. each. 
followed by Extracts; Exercises. Illustrated. L. 5. Woop and Н. L. Burrows. 
No.24. THE TIDE OF TIME in English Poetry. By Sir 
THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories HENRY NEWBOLT. (Second Edn.). 
and Poetical Extracts ; Exercises. Illustrated. No. 26. куз Ме AND Е88АҮІВТӘ. Ву Sir HENRY 
EWBOLT. 
THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. Prose ТЕ 
ТЕ АРРЕОАСН Т0 (eU im). мо, 27. THE WORLD REVEALED—ABIA. Edited by 
THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. Prose Tales. No. 28. THE WORLD REVEALED—AUSTRALASIA. 
Extracts from the 147115, and Complete Shorter No. 29. iig odes ISLAND. By К. L. STEVENSON. 
Poems; Exercises. Illustrated. Р ое. By] р 
о. 30. А OHN BUCHAN. Exercises. 

. STORIES FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales No. 31. RICHARD ІІ. Edited by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 
retold from The Earthly Paradise, with extracts. No. 32. MIDSUMMER NIQGHT’S DREAM. Edited b 
Exercises. Illustrated. "5 —EVvELYN SMITH, В.А. . y 

FABRE'8 BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by No. 33. ЕВ IV—PART I. Edited by EVELYN SMITH, 


Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir H. Nzw- 


ALICE ІМ WONDERLAND. With JBruno's 
Revenge. Commentary and Notes on the пав со A aoe коле: үгез 
Author. No.38. ТНЕ MAN AND THE ВООК--800ТТ. By Joun 

A BOOK ОҒ ESCAPES AND HURRIED Buc 
JOURNEYS. Ву Jonn Воснлм. Exercises. No.39. А SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn 
Illustrated. (Fourth Edn.). BaILE 

ANDERSON AND GRIMM. Tales arranged for | 79:40. THE GREENWOOD. Бу Sir H 2. 
Comparative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. cognate material on Robin Hood: 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected Stories. No. 41. THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by 
Illustrated. Exercises. PHYLLIS BisHoP. А guide to the English novel. 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION. Tom and 7^ 42 ТҚЕ АННАН STORY ІМ УЕНВЕ. Edited by 
Maggie Гишуег and. Јова Judd and: Lorna No. 43. THE WORLD REVEALED — SOUTHERN 
Doone. Exercises. AFRICA. 

KINGSLEY'8 HEROES. With Andromeda, and No. 44. THE WORLD REVEALED — NORTHERN 
Poems by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and AFRICA. 
Pronouncing List. No. 45. Lael nae igre AND BROWNING. Contrasted by 

M.A. 

THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES. Siegfried, E SEA Ih ! | 
Lohengrin; and Undine. illustrated. No. 46. ТЕСЕ IN LITERATURE. By Sir Н. New- 

PATTERN PLAY8. А Book of Plays and Play- No. 48. A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. By Dr. A. 
Making by E. C. OAKDEN and Mary STURT. CoMPTON RICKETT. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD'8 BOYHOOD. Arranged ^0: 49. THE TOWN IN LITERATURE. Ву L.S. Woop 
to make a complete Story. Exercises and a 

Ко. 51. WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted 

Illustrations. by Guy Boas, M.A 

SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked No. 52. THE PATH OF THE KING. Ву Jonn BUCHAN. 


together to make a complete Story. Exercises. 


Exercises. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


The Position in Essex. 

At the time of writing there have been no further 
developments in the Essex salaries case. It will be 
remembered the Essex Council had offered to put the 
allocated Scale III into operation for all its teachers as 
from 1st October, 1927, and that the Executive was 
to decide whether or not it should advise the Essex 
teachers to accept the offer. It was recognized the 
Council had accepted the principle of one scale for one 
area, but the general opinion of the Executive was that 
the date condition—Ist October, 1927—could not be 
approved. The whole question was debated at length 
and finally the Executive decided by a large majority 
to advise the teachers that no date later than 1st October, 
1926—the date already fixed by the President of the 
Board of Education—could be accepted. А mass meet- 
ing of the Essex teachers was held at Chelmsford on 
the 17th July, when Mr. Mander, Vice-President of the 
Union, and Mr. Papineau, Chairman of the Salaries 
Committee, explained the Executive's attitude. Тһе 
meeting endorsed the decision of the Executive and there 
at present the business rests. 


Hornsey and Staffing. 

The letter received by the Hornsey Education 
Authority from the Board of Education has been given 
full publicity. Hamilton House was early informed of 
its contents. The letter meant the probable dismissal 
of sixty-seven teachers, and quite naturally the teachers’ 
attention was turned Union-wards. In such cases the 
Union's strength, politically and financially, gives its 
members confidence. Should the worst happen there is 
precedent for the support of the dismissed teachers. 
In the meantime, Mr. W. G. Cove, the Union's M.P., 
made good use of his opportunity during the debate on 
the Board's estimates to direct attention to the Board's 
policy. It is plain Lord Eustace Percy's speeches do 
not coincide with his official circulars and letters to local 
authorities. Hornsey will protest and send a deputation 
to the President in support of its progressive attitude in 
the staffing of its schools, and the Executive of the Union 
will take all necessary action in other directions to uphold 
Hornsev's high standard. Lord Eustace has already said 


inthe House, “Noone wants to dismiss existing teachers." - 


Rural School Education. 

The Union, through its Rural Schools Advisory 
Committee, has been specially active in efforts to better 
the instruction of children in rural areas. An excellent 
sign of the times is the increasing interest of the Farmers’ 
Union in education, as it affects the work in which they 
are engaged. Ав evidence of this interest there have 
been several conferences between the Executives of the 
Farmers’ Union and the National Union. Among other 
matters discussed to the mutual advantage of farmers 
and teachers the award of scholarships to rural school 
children has taken a prominent place. The problem 
here is to preserve a sufficiently high standard and yet 
not cut out the pupils of very small schools from a reason- 
able chance of success. The small schools are handicapped 
by reason of their low standard of staffing as compared 
with the larger schools—hence the difficulty in adopting 
a reasonable standard of award. The Executive of the 
Teachers' Union 15 advising local associations to get into 
touch with the local associations of the Farmers' Union. 


International Co-operation. 

At the last meeting of the Executive the General 
secretary reported letters from the Continent inviting 
the N.U.T. to take part in an effort to form an inter- 
national (continental) teachers’ organization on the 
lines of that which existed before the war. The Execu- 
tive decided that if such an organization were again 
established it should be formed as the European branch 
of the World Federation of Teachers already established. 
It was therefore decided that the Union's representatives 
on the World Federation Executive be appointed to 
attend the meeting, that they should advise the repre- 
sentatives of other European countries of the Union's 
attitude and seek to get them to fall in with it. The 
provisional committee is meeting in Paris in September, 
when Messrs. Sainsbury and Goldstone will attend. 


The Australian Teacher Cricketer. 

Mr. Barraclough, President of the Union, who had 
been present at the Leeds Test Match, reported he had 
met there Mr. Woodfull, the teacher member of the 
Australian team. Не also reported һе had asked Mr 
Woodfull to visit Hamilton House and in the name of 
the Executive had invited him to a complimentary dinner 
on a date in September if it could be arranged. The 
Executive heartily endorsed the President's action. The 
dinner has been arranged for 4th September, and Mr. 
Woodfull is to be accompanied by some friends. 


Mr. W. W. Hill, B.Sc. 

The Executive has asked Mr. W. W. Hill, B.Sc., 
Chairman of its Finance Committee, to stand as a candi- 
date for the Senate of the University of London in the 
forthcoming election to fill the vacancy caused Бу the 
death of Mr. C. W. Crook. Members of the Union and 
other teachers who have votes are asked to support him. 
Mr. Hill is well qualified for the post and is at present 
actively engaged in safeguarding the rights of external 
students—now supposed to be threatened. 


Teachers' Widows and Dependants. 

At its meeting on 17th July, the Executive adopted 
and referred to the Parliamentary Committee for con- 
sideration and report a motion by Mr. Grithths urging 
that the Superannuation Act should be extended to 
provide for the widows and children of teachers who die 
before pensionable age. 


The One Year Trained Teacher. 

When it reassembles in September the Executive will 
be glad to learn as a body what individual members of 
it have no doubt learned from the public press already, 
that the one year trained teacher is not to be imposed 
on the profession a£ present. The Executive had taken 
steps to oppose “ one year of training " at the end of a 
secondary school course as a qualification for the cer- 
tificate immediately it was proposed. It could see in 
such a proposal the future lowering of the value of the 
certificate. The Executive's policy is a full university 
course апа then one year of professional training. The 
Board's proposal would have ruined the existing two-year 
colleges and given the certificate at the early age of 19 
years. It will be noted with satisfaction that the dura- 
tion of the period of training is to be left to the Univer- 
sities and the Training Colleges. 
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PRESCRIBED TEXTS FOR THE 1927 EXAMINATIONS 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES. ATHEN/EUM PRESS SERIES. 

Ап edition suitable for use in connection with Prepared for students taking advanced work in 
First and Second School Examinations. The English, each volume in this edition bears the 
editorial matter is not too detailed. stamp of scholarship. 

ARNOLD Sohrab and Rustum (with other. CARLYLE Heroes, Hero Worship, and The 
Poems). 137 pages. 2s. 3d. Heroic in History. 483 pages. 5s. net. 


COLERIDGE The Ancient Mariner, Chris- 
tabel, and Kubla Khan. 122 pages. 2s. 3d. COLLINS Poems. 220 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


GOLDSMITH The Deserted Village, The GRAY Selections (including Elegy and Pin- 
Traveller and GRAY'S Elegy. 120 pages. 28. daric Odes). 229 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


GOLDSMITH She Stoops to Conquer. 113 KEATS Selections. 333 pages. 3s. 6d.net. 


pages. 2s. 6d. 
TN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS Edited 
LAMB Essays of Elia (First Series). 338 pages. by F. E. SCHELLING. 383 pages. Bee nel 


MACAULAY England in 1685. 176 pages. | SHERIDAN Major Dramas. 448 pages. 


2s. 3d. 5s. net. 
MILTON  L'Allegro, П Penseroso, Comus SHELLEY Selections. 478 pages. 
and Lycidas. 181 pages. 2s. 3d. F 5s. net. 
MILTON Paradise Lost, Books І and Áj ccp AÀ SIDNEY Defense of Poesy. 148 
II, and Lycidas. 196 pages. 2s. 6d. АИ Е ы ) 38. 4s. 6d. net. 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN VA Dy INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES. VN ots e 4 LANGUAGE SERIES. 


FRENCH. d GERMAN. 
CORNEILLE Le Cid. 178 pages. 2s. 9d. GOETHE Egmont. 327 pages. 4s. 6d. 
CORNEILLE Polyeucte, Martyr. 175 pages. GOETHE Hermann und Dorothea. 304 


3s. 3d. pages. 5s. 
HUGO Notre Dame de Paris. 446 pages. 55. | GOETHE  Iphigenie auf Tauris. 260 pages. 
LABICHE AND MARTIN Le Voyage de 5s. 
4 2. Perrichon. 143 pages. 26. 3d. GOETHE Poems. 358 pages. BS. 
MENIMEE: Colomba, 241 pages. 28730 d GRILLPARZER Sappho. 17004565 38,64. 
MOLIERE Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 215 | 
рарев. 2s. 94. ыз Die Harzreise, with some Poems. 
MOLIERE Les Précieuses Ridicules. 238 pages: Sess 
pages. 3s. 3d. LESSING Emilia Galotti. 177 pages. 4s. 6d. 
MUSSET А Selection from his Poetry and LESSING Nathan der Weise. 434 pages. 
Comedies (including On ne badine pas avec 5s. 6d. 


, | 3s. 9d. 
l'amour). 319 pages E ROBERTSON Correspondence between 
RACINE Andromaque. 172pages. 28. 9d. Schiller and Goethe. 259 pages. 4s. 


‚1 ‚ 28.94. 
SAND LaMareauDiable. 165 pages. 28 SCHILLER Maria Stuart. 423 pages. 5s. 


SÉVIGNÉ; Madame de. Letters. 214 pages. 
3s. 6d. SCHILLER Wilhelm Tell. 415 pages. 5s. 


Complete lists of English and Modern Language Publications will be forwarded on application, 
Books sent om approval to teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. John Masefield on Poetry. 

As long as there remained two enthusiasts and a plank, 
there would still be a poetical stage. So said Mr. John 
Masefield at the verse-speaking contest at Oxford. 
Better speakers would not be found in the world than the 
best of those at the contest, but he wondered what use 
was being made of them. Perhaps they were reduced 
to speaking poetry іп bed long after the others were 
asleep. This generation preferred to sit in the dark 
in the midst of tobacco smoke, watching flapping photo- 
graphs rather than to hear poetry. 


British Schoolboys tour Australia. 

A party of forty boys, representative of public and 
secondary schools in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, left early in August to make a tour of Australia 


under the auspices of the Church of England Council. 


of Empire Settlement. They are under the charge of 
the Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., as director, and Dr. A. 
Talbot Rogers, late surgeon of Guy's Hospital, as assis- 
tant. The boys will spend about ten days in each State. 
The party is expected home again in December. The 
Committee—the School Empire Tour Committee, of 
which Sir George MacMunn is Chairman—will probably 
arrange a similar visit to one or other of the other 
dominions. 


The Friendly Camp. 

The number of public schools represented at the Duke 
of York's Camp at New Romney this year was a record 
one. Two hundred schoolboys and 200 boys employed 
by industrial and commercial firms met at a luncheon 
in the Royal Mews, Buckingham Palace, on Saturday, 
July 31st. 


Reorganization of the Inspectorate. Circular 1382. 

The Inspectorate of the Board concerned with public 
elementary schools, secondary schools, technical and 
continuation schools, training colleges, and domestic 
subjects are, as to their upper ranges, to be amalgamated 
in a simple, unified inspectorate. There will be three 
chiefs (elementary, secondary, technological) one of 
whom will be Senior Chief Inspector. The functions of 
the other Chief Inspectors will be mainly organizing and 
advisory. . One of them, the Chief Woman Inspector, will 
be concerned with domestic subjects and the education 
of women, girls and younger children. 

The Divisional Inspectors in each division will co- 
ordinate the work of the inspectorate in all the above 
branches. Staff Inspectors will be available for use in 
schools of all types, though in practice, in connection 
with one branch. There will be one woman Staff In- 
spector in each division. The scheme does not affect the 
District Inspectors, who will discharge their functions 
as before. The reorganization when complete will provide 
for: Nine Divisional Inspectors, 12 Staff Inspectors (one 
of whom will be responsible under the Senior Chicf 
Inspector for Training Colleges) and 10 women Staff 
Inspectors (one for each division and one for Training 
Colleges). From September Ist the Chiefs will be: 
Senior Chief Inspector and Chief of Elementary Schools, 
Mr. H. M. Richards; Technical and Continuation 
Schools, Mr. A. Abbott ; Secondary Schools, Mr. F. B. 
Stead. Miss Wark continues Chief Woman Inspector. 


Wisdom at Prize Distributions. 

“А prig is the most horrible thing in the world."— 
Sir William Joynson Hicks, at Sandecotes Girls' School. 

“ The year over 18, when a boy is a Prefect, is infinitely 
the most valuable in his whole school career.’’—Mr. 
H. N. P. Sloman, at Tonbridge School. 

“ The aim of a head master should be to train his 
pupils' characters for life, particularly to instil into them 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding of other people's 
points of view."—Lord Gorell, at St. Olave's Grammar 
School. 

“ The whole secret of life is to be interested in one 
thing profoundly and a thousand other things as well." 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, at Keswick. 

" However young, cultivate a spirit of industry. 
І never cultivated it myself, therefore I can speak with a 
great knowledge and experience of the valueit would have 
been to me.’’—Lord Birkenhead, at Birkenhead School. 

“ Life nowadays is not a picture but a kaleidoscope.’’— 
Miss F. R. Gray, High Mistress of St. Paul's Girls' School. 

“Тһе only reasonable passport to education is brains, 
and the task of the schoolmaster is to detect thein with 
an unerring eye at the shortest notice."—Lord Hewart, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 


The Black List. 

The number of schools belonging to the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor (more 
briefly the National Society) which are on the Board of 
Education's ' Black List" 15 152 in Category “А,” 
190 in Category “ B," and 85 in Category " C." The 
“А” schools comprise those which in the opinion of the 
Board are incapable of improvement ; “В " those which 
ought not to be recognized in their present condition, 
but require large expenditure for improvement; and 
“C” applies to premises, which, unsuitable for their 
present recognized accommodation, might not be unsuit- 
able for lower numbers. The Society at its last meeting 
voted £3,000 for the extension of their School premises. 


Clerical Views on the Cinema. 

A recommendation that certain home school classes 
should be closed earlier than usual to give the children 
an opportunity to see the film of Mr. Alan Cobham's 
flight to the Cape was rejected by the Hove Education 
Committee by seven votes to five. The Rev. A. J. 
Young said the film would do more good than a dozen 
ordinary lessons, but the Vicar of Hove, Canon Archdall 
Hill, opposed the recommendation on the ground that he 
did not believe in taking children to cinemas, especially 
in summer. It would be giving away an important prin- 
ciple and setting an extraordinarily bad precedent. The 
reverend gentleman was evidently struggling to justify 
the faith that was in him. He would have been wiser to 
have taken Lord Mansfield's advice—give your decision: 
but not your reasons. 

Gains and Losses. 

The Association of Education Committees in its 
twenty-second Annual Report records the addition to 
membership of the Education Committees of Kendal, 
Falmouth, Aldershot, Gravesend and Newport (I.O.W.) ; 
Wimbledon and Chelmsford have resigned. Of the 318 
local authorities, 258 are represented—123 boroughs, 


11 counties, 81 county boroughs, and 43 urban districts. 
(Continued on page 344.) 
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FURNITURE 
of DISTINCTION 


To meet the requirements of the new school year the E.S.A. 
has manufactured and has now in stock a large quantity of 
Essential School Furniture, including Scholars' Desks. 

This Furniture ts being offered at specially reduced prices while the stocks last: 


£ s. d. 
Oxford Desk .. each 2 2 0 
Oxford Desk and Separate Chair (as illustration) perset 114 9 
Cambridge Folding Desk .. each, from 013 6 
Children’s Table, 3ft. ea. 1t. Ain. ids is .. each 0 17 0 
Blackboards " m 15 .. each, from 011 6 
Easels ЕЕ .. each, from 011 6 
The above (except Blackboards) : are made of the best seasoned pitch 


pine, varnished, and are perfect in every particular. 


THE E.S.A. ARE EXPERTS IN EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Artistic School Stationery 
EXERCISE BOOKS, Foolscap Quarto, 8 inches by 6} inches. 
Highest Grade Cream Laid Paper. 


Covers specially printed with name of School. Distinctive coloured cover 
for each subject. No. 14, 72 pages, tough manilla cover, 27/6 gross. 


The same books are supplied with stock covers at 1/- less per gross. 


Every kind of School Stationery is in stock 
available for urgent orders. 


Exercise Books, Rough Note-Books, Drawing Books and Paper. Nature 
Note-Books. Science Note-Books and Blocks. Examination Paper. 
Foolscap Paper. Note Books. Book-keeping Books. Mark Books and 
Registers. Loose-leaf Ring Books. Transfer Covers. Loose-leaf Covers 
with Cords. Flat Files, etc. 


Books 
School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available for immediate 


despatch. Books not in stock are collected by Motor Service and are 
despatched on the same day. Best discounts given. 


THE E.S.A. SUPPLIES PROMPTLY 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Educational 
Supply Association, 


Ltd. - Esavian House, 


High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


CATALOGUES WILL BE GLADLY FORWARDED TO PRINCIPALS. 


е 
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Lord Grey's Advice. 

Lord Grey visited Epsom College last month on 
Founder's Day, presented the prizes, opened a new 
Chemical Block, and gave his juvenile audience some 
good advice. Talking of the need for physical fitness he 
recommended walking and cycling for sedentary people. 
Ие expressed the opinion that 20 miles a day for walking 
and 50 for cycling was not too much for a man of middle 
age. That is quite probably true. But seeing that the 
fittest would want about six hours for his walk, it i5 not 
сазу to see how paterfamilias is to find the time for it, 
and earn his living, and sleep and take meals and attend 
to his garden and read his newspaper and do all the other 
things as well. 

Mr. Baldwin on History. 

Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, a few weeks ago 
addressed some words of welcome to the members of the 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians assembled at 
King’s College. Не said some interesting things—all of 
which have been taken very seriously as the very con- 
sidered opinions of a great man—and the newspaper 
correspondence columns have benefited accordingly. 
He described his own educational progress in historical 
wisdom, and on the whole he thought һе preferred it— 
i.e., get a vivid picture first and correct it afterwards. 
“ Generally speaking," he said, “ you don't want to be 
fair until you are grown-up. I think to try to make young 
people see every side and sit on the fence and balance 
opinions would be to train a generation of mugwumps, 
who would be singularly ineffective in practical life." 
It sounds very naughty—but there's sound sense in it 
too. 


School Trading. 

The London and Suburban Traders' Federation have 
been complaining of the amount of direct trading that 
goes on in schools to-day. Blazers, caps, frocks, badges, 
hats, plimsolls and the like are being obtained from the 
manufacturers and sold by the teaching staffs to the 
children at wholesale prices. This makes teachers the 
manufacturers' selling agents, and they are often induced 
to fill that róle by promises of subscriptions to sports 
clubs. So Mr. Wardlaw Reid declared. Whether on 
the temptation of such ' commission" or not, the 
practice is we believe fairly widespread, and the retailer 
seems to have a legitimate grievance. The better plan 
15 to appoint some local shop as supplv agents, a method 
adopted by the more conscientious schools. 


A New Leeds College. 

In accordance with the new regulations for further 
education, and Circular 1378, which accompanied the 
draft, the Board has now informed the Leeds Authority 
that their Central School of Commerce and Modern 
Languages will shortly be designated a College of Com- 
merce. Dr. Austin, the head, will be the “ Principal," 
and from September Ist, 1926, his salary will be at the 
rate of {ТОО a year. 

A Mineralogist's Bequests. 

Professor W. J. Lewis left estate of the gross value 
of £21,477. He bequeathed to the Mineralogical Museum, 
Cambridge, such of his books and scientific apparatus 
as his successor or the demonstrator for the time being 
should select. The remainder is to be offered to Bedford 
College for Women, to select such books as might be 
useful to its students. 
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A School Pageant. 

The Central Foundation School for Girls, Bishopsgate, 
London, celebrated the bicentenary of the school with 
a pageant dealing with the history of Bishopsgate Ward. 
The whole show was “ home-made,” book of words, 
dresses, and all. These last were designed by the mis- 
tresses and made by the children. The scenes included 
a Roman wedding, a mystery play, and a visit by Sir 
John Crosby, of Crosby Hall, to pay his rent to the Abbess 
of St. Helen’s Priory. The whole performance was a 
splendid expression of a very happy idea. 


The Most Favoured Nation. 

The nineteenth World Conference of the Y.M.C.A. 
have been discussing at .Helsingfors the thoughts, 
opinions, and moral standards of the youths of 58 
countries, as embodied іп а 140-page report from the 
World's Committee. This report is based on the replies 
received to a series of questions circulated over the world 
four years ago. One British boy, we learn, complains that 
“ older people are sometimes old fashioned and childish.” 


The League of Empire. 

Three hundred representatives of the League of Empire 
visited Paris at the end of July for an educational 
conference. The main purpose of the league is to pro- 
mote co-operation between different parts of the Empire 
in affairs connected with Education. Among other good 
things it has originated is a scheme for the interchange of 
teachers and inspectors throughout the Empire, and 
during 1925-26 over 200 overseas and home teachers 
exchanged appointments. It has also published a series 
of text books on the Empire under the editorship of 
Professor A. F. Pollard: (1) “Тһе British Empire : 
its Past, Present and Future," 5s. ; (2) " The British 
Empire and its History,” 3s. 6d. (for Secondary Schools) ; 
(3) " The Story of the British Empire," 2s. 6d. (for 
younger pupils). The headquarters of the League are 
at 124, Belgrave Road. 


Sir T. Davies on Training Teachers. 

In the course of the Education debate last month, 
Sir T. Davies said he would send everyone who was going 
to bea teacher to one of the university towns, to mix with 
those who were going to be lawyers, or doctors or parsons, 
or scientists or engineers, and then they would know 
they were not quite such“ little tin gods ” as they might 
think they were. And speaking of the need of specialists 
in elementary schools he said : “ We can't take a teacher 
out of the City of London and send him down to the 
Cotswold Hills and say “Неге: 15 your school. Take а 
particular interest in gardening and have a gardening 
class in the afternoon.' " That was impossible if the 
teacher did not know a swede from a turnip. But surely 
the boys would tell him, if the point arose. 


Costs in Surrey. 

The net cost per child in the elementary schools of 
kingston-on-Thames is {10 12s. 2d., of which {7 175. 4d. 
is accounted for by salaries. In other Surrey boroughs 
the cost is: Wimbledon, £14 3s. 9d.; Reigate, £12 
18s. 3d. ; Richmond, {12 9s. 6d. ; Croydon, £12 8s. 6d. 
Гог the whole county area it is £12 7s. Тһе highest 
figures for the country have been reached by Hornsey, 
which for 1926-27 has a net expenditure per pupil of 
118. Of this 212 13s. goes in teachers’ salaries. The 
Board has written a letter to the Hornsey authority 
about it. 
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From EDWARD ARD ARNOLD & CO'S List 


A Useful New Series. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By К. B. Mowar, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


A new series of three books consisting of simply and attrac- 
tively written biographies of some outstanding characters in 
British History. 


0. 1066-1603. 2s. 6d. [Ready.] 
11. 1603-1793. (Іп the Press.) 
111. Since 1793. [In the Press.] 


THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 4vols. Crown буо 
cloth. With many Maps and Illustrations. 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 


1.  TheChiidhood of the Western Nations (300-1453). 


11. Тһе Асе of Discovery (1453-1660). 


. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
Since 1789. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By C. B. Тнгввтом, B.Sc., F. R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


5 Volumes. 
Fully illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 


Book 1. The "died Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 
Book 11. — Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book ІІ. America. 192 pages. 28. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Boek V. The World. [In preparation.) 


A NOTEBOOK OF ORDNANGE SURVEY 
MAP READING WITH EXERCISES. 
By С. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, 
Abbey School, Barking. 
Fully illustrated with aeroplane photos, ordnance maps, 
and other diagrams. 


Quarto. 1s. 94. 
_ TRIENNIUM. 


А Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WonMarp, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. 


In Three Books. 


Book I, 28.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 


Book I is suitable for pupils beginning the study of Latin. 
Progress is carefully graduated from stage to stage. Latin- 
English vocabulary in Books I and II, and two vocabularies in 

Book III. 


FRENCH BOOKS 
BY MR. R. A. SPENCER. 


Modern Language Master, Central High School for Boys, 
Manchester. 


Pas a Pas. Premier Livre de Francais. 
Second Steps in French. 2s. 66. 
French ‘Composition from French Medels. 2s. Gd. 
Contes еп Prose. 23. 

Guirlande de Poesies. 1s. 9d. ! | 

Scenes from Moliere. 2s. 


23. 


Mr. Н We. а Ное Chemistry Books. 


AN ELEMENTRY CHEMISTRY. 
By E. J. HoLMyarp, M.A., F.I.C., Head of the Science 
Department, Clifton College. 5s. 


“Тһе breadth of outlook, the historical references, the able 
ела of theory, practical work and anecdote, aided by 
excellent illustrations and diagrams, all help to make this a 
thoroughly sound text-book for schools. We have no hesitation 
in recommending it to all teachers of Chemistry.’’— 

The Journal of Education. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
A Text-book for Colleges and Schools. 
HOLMYARD. 6$. 6d. 


“ The very model of all that such a book should Бе.''— 
Chemistry апа Industry. 


OUTLINES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By E. J. HormMyarp. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Тһе reviewer is of opinion that Mr. Holmyard's tcok is the 
best elementary text-took of Organic Ckemistiy which Fes 
appeared for many years in any language.' '—Scrence Progress. 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES. 
Ву -Guy Boas, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. 
128 pages. Cloth, 2s. 


Covers such subjects as Précis, Essays, Analysis, Use of Words, 
Figurative Language, etc. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant 
Lecturer in English Literature in the University of 
Manchester. 

Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


A choice of some of the finest passages from Addison to Hardy, 
Conrad, and Hewlett, chosen for their intrinsic interest and as 
exemplifying different styles of writing and classes of literature. 


THE POET’S HIGHWAY. 


A new graded anthology of poetry. 
Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 


Poems in each book are grouped in sections according to 
sub ject-matter—e.g., Storiesin Verse, Songs of the Sea, Poems of 
the Open Air, etc. Many copyright works are included. 


Book |. (Ages 8-10. 96 pages. Paper, 9d.; cloth, 18. 
Book 11. (Ages 10-12.) 128 pages. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 18. 3d. 
Book 111. (Ages 12-15.) 160 pages. Cloth boards, 18. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY REVISION NOTES FOR A 
FIRST EXAMINATION. 


By Donis Піхом, B.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, Carlisle 
County High School for Girls. 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
An Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. 
By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 


With 225 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 
[In the Press.) 


By E. J. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD % CO., 


41 and 43, MADDOX STREET, W. 1. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The business of educational administration becomes 
more and more specialized, and although the Regulations 
of the Board tend towards simplicity, the task of super- 
vising the educational activities now undertaken by 
Local Authorities calls for wide knowledge and great 
experience. Hence I welcome a volume recently 
published in Pitman’s Municipal Series under the title : 
““ Organization and Administration of the Education 
Department.” It is written by Dr. Alfred E. Ikin, 
Director of Education for the County Borough of 
Blackpool, and the price is 7s. 6d. net. Dr. Ikin aims 
at giving a straightforward account of the work of 
educational administration, beginning with the Central 
and Local Education Authorities respectively, and going 
on to the work of Education Committees and Sub- 
Committees. This is followed by notes on the staff and 
organization of an education office, the management 
and staffing of elementary schools as administrative 
problems, the law as to school attendance and the 
employment of children and young persons, the work of 
medical inspection and treatment. In turn these topics 
are succeeded by an account of Higher Education, 


including secondary schools and other forms of further 
education, chapters on juvenile employment, educational 
finance, and a note on the provision of new 
schools. The reader of the book cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the great variety of work which is involved 
in the supervision of education, and we are reminded 
by the author that this branch of local and municipal 
activity differs from certain other branches in that it 
is under the constant direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The sanction of the Ministry of Health is required 
for the raising of a loan for the extension of a local 
gas undertaking, but when the sanction is once granted 
and the loan obtained the expenditure and management 
are the sole concern of the locality. The Education 
Committee, however, has not only to submit its general 
policy to the Board of Education, but has also to accept 
guidance and supervision in its conduct of the schools. 
The Ministry of Health controls the raising of loans for 
the purchase of school sites and for other forms of 
capital expenditure, while certain of the duties per- 
formed in connection with unemployed juveniles, such 
as providing further education or helping them to obtain 
posts, are under the joint control of the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Labour. 


It will be seen that the educational administrator has 
to walk warily and that he is wise if he equips himself 
with knowledge of the whole scheme of control, so that 
he may be prepared for any emergency. 


Some day it may be found possible and accepted as 
beneficial that we should have a Ministry of Children and 
Young Persons, charged with the duty of supervising 
all that relates to the welfare of the younger members of 
the community, including, health, education, and 
iaunching into their life work. 

SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


English. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN Lyrics: Book 1. Selected 
Љу Laurence Binyon, with notes by J. H. Fowler, М.А. 
(Macmillan. 25.) 

By excluding writers who were alive at the time of the publica- 
tion of his “ Treasury ” (1861) Palgrave was unable to give апу 
examples of the work of the great Victorians. This present volume 
is therefore designed to deal with that epoch, and an excellent 
anthology of Victorian lyrics is the result. V.H.S. 


HISTORY AND POETRY : Selected and edited by D. L. J. Perkins, 
В.А. (Nelson. 15. 94.) 

This further addition to the Teaching of English Series is highly 
interesting. It is an attempt to illustrate history, both political 
and social, by means of poems. It has not been possible in many 
cases to include poems contemporary with the event to be 
illustrated, firstly because the poetic commentary has frequently 
only come into existence at a later date as a reflection on past 
history, and secondly because the ballad or broadside written at 
the actual time 15 often ruled out by the requirements of the word 
" poetry." Readers will undoubtedly find much interesting 
matter in this book, particularly John Clavell's “ Recantation 
of an Ille Ledde Life," which we are informed has not been 
reprinted since 1628. "The total period covered by this book is 
from 1603 to 1837. V.H.S. 


SELECTED Essays оғ E. V. Lucas: Edited with notes by E. A. 
Wodehouse. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

This anthology is intended for students of all nationalities, 
and the selector has included only such essays as can be readily 
understood without any intimate knowledge of English life or 
foreign countries. The English reader will of course find many 
of the notes superfluous, but that need not interfere with the 
enjoyment of a book that everyone will appreciate. V.H.S. 


SOME ANTHOLOGIES. 


THE Ровт'ѕ HiGHWAY : ed. Elizabeth D'Oyley. (Edward Arnold. 
Book 1, 9d.; Book 2, Is. 3d. ; Book 3, Is. 6d.) 


А First Book or LYRICAL POETRY: Treble and Vallins. 
(Humphrey Milford. 15.) 


THE GOLDEN Воок OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY: 
Caldwell. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

Miss D'Oyley's anthologies for children, varying іп age from 
eight to fifteen, are excellent of their kind. There is certain to be 
disagreement as to their merits, as her choice of poems is original. 
They are a refreshing contrast to the type of school anthology 
exemplified by the production of Messrs. Treble and Vallins, 
where the inclusions in most cases are neither lyrical nor poetry. 

The school edition of Mr. Caldwell’s anthology of modern 
poetry is pleasantly got up for the price. The anthology itself 
is too inclusive. The inevitable good poems are snowed under 
by the work of such writers as Lord Crewe ; the late A. C. Benson, 
an essayist who had no pretensions to poetry; and Mr. Noyes. 
Mr. Gale, and Sir William Watson, who have. We are grateful, 
however, for the examples of Herbert Trench and Mr. Ezra 
Pound, generally negiccted by such anthologists. H.G.G. 


Pope: HoMEnR'sIriap. Books XXII, XXIV. Ed. Е. Н. Colson. 
(Cambridge Press. 2s.) 

A new edition of Pope's Iliad is welcome. It is the only 
translation of Homer that retains some of the vigour and poetry 
of the original. It has been the habit of late years to underrate 
it, because of its artificiality and lo-seness. But in a translation 
we do not seek a crib, and Homer himself was neither so simple 
nor so free from artificiality as is generally made out. Pope's 
translation also is simplicity itself compared with the strained 
Wardourism of Lang and his collaborators, those nightmares 
of past school hours. The present edition by Mr. Colson is very 
adequate. H.G.G. 


THE LITTLE WHITE GATE: Florence Hoatson. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 
This is a volume of verse of the usual meaninglessly pretty 
type. When children's literature includes the work of Eugene 
l'ield, R.L.S., Lear, Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Milne, and Miss em 
books of this kind scem somewhat unnecessary. H.G.G 
(Continued on page 348.) 


Thomas 
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London 
University Degrees 


В.А., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Eng.), 
B.Com., LL.B., M.A. 


A SELECTION 
FROM THE 
HISTORY LIST 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS. 


By F. L. BOWMAN. 
Large crown 8vo. Containing 32 illustrations. Price 2/6 
This little book will be found useful not only by pupils who are about 
to make a more serious study of crafts and commerce, but, also, by all 
those who will take their places, sooner or later. upon farms, in factories, 
mines, and markets, and upon the highways. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


A Junior Biographical History drawn primarily, but not exclusively, 
from our own island story. 

By G. H. REED, M.A. 
In Two Parts. Price: Paper, Is.; Cloth, 1з. 3d. 
Part I. From Julius Csesar to Warwick, the er. 
Part II. From Christopher Columbus to George V. 
These new volumes in Black's ‘* Individual Work " series are written Ш 
for use in forms junior to those for which '' Black’s First Text Book of % 
British History ” is suitable. 
Each volume contains about 150 exercises, including work on time-charts 
and Things to do, planned—(1) to enable young pupils to study and grasp 
the subject by themselves, and (2) to call into play their constructive aptitude, 


А HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and М. L. FRAZER, М.А. 
Price 66. Od. Orin 2 vols.: Price Зв. 6d. each. 


Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1887. 


Principal ; 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., М.А., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Е.К.А.5. 


A succinct account covering the whole of English History, and illustrated 
by a collection of documents illustrative of all the more important events. 
Social progress and the growth of the British шр receive special 
attention. The book contains a large number of problems and exercises 
based on the documents. 


DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
Ву M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and М. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
A.D. 78-1900. Price 78. 6d. Or in 6 separate parts. Price 18. 4d. each. 

Sec. I, a.D. 78-1216. бес. III, 1399-1603. Sec. V, 1715-1815 
Sec. II, 1216-1399 Sec. IV, 1803-1715 Sec. VI, 1815-1900 


These documents are poran with numerous problems and exercises, and, 
with the exception of Section VI. have been reprinted from “А History 
of England for Schools.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY | 
а 


Prepares Students for | 


MATRICULATION 


and the 


INTERMEDIATE 


and 


DEGREE 


Examinations of London University. 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

A suitable text-book for candidates offering “ General History." This 

volume provides a corrective to the study of history in '' prescribed periods.” 

It gives a continuous narrative into which the subjects which are studied 

intensively can be fitted. The book contains maps, illustrations, and a 

short bibliography. It is up to date, and includes the Great War. 


From the foundation of University Correspondence 

College in 1887 to the end of 1925, 32,398 of its students 

passed London University Examinations. An annual 

average of over 1,000 successes was maintained from 

1899 to 1914, and this average has now been considerably 

exceeded, the total number of successes for the six years 
1920-1925 being above 7,000. 


BLACK’S 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY NOTE-BOOKS. 


Edited by G. H. REED, M.A. 
In Six Books. Small crown 4to. Price 6d. each. 


ко : The Middle Ages Saree е IV The кісі Georges 
Book II. А : e А 
Book ПІ. The Tudor Period. Book VI. Modern Times 
This series, by assisting young pupils to produce something bright and 
artistic, aims also (1) at encouraging them to take a real pride in their history 
note-book, and (2) at making their earlier efforts at note-taking pleasant, 
interesting work. 


Free Guides 


TO 
MATRICULATION, 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 


For use with any of the above. 
BLACK’S HISTORY PICTURES. 


Selected and edited by С. H. REED, M.A. In special detachable file 
portfolios. Price 1/6 each period. 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, сег Pary Hory: The Early Georges: 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. Tue Ludos Perd: Ancient World Empires. 


Any one of these Guides and a Special Prospectus for 
Economics, Commerce, or Engineering, may be had 
Post Free from THE SECRETARY, 


Hnibersitp Correspondence College, 


No. 15, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


UESTIONS AND EXERCISES are provided, EXPLANATORY 

ES draw attention to the chief features of the pictures and add interesting 
information relative tothem. MAPS are also included because it isexpensive Ш 
and often difficult to provide historical atlases sufficiently detailed for use $ 
in study of events under discussion. Z 
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French. 


THE CERTIFICATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION : 
E. С. Le Grand and T. Steele. (Hachette. 45.) 
This is the third volume of the series which covers the whole 
ground of the Oxford and Cambridge Lower and School Certifi- 
cates. That part of the book which deals with the Lower Certifi- 
cate opens with sentences on definite points of elementary 
grammar. These are followed by short passages of continuous 
prose, to which are added short footnotes as an aid to translation. 
The sentences in the School Certificate section are followed by a 
number of idiomatic sentences. The prose passages follow the 
lines of those in the earlier examination. The footnotes might, 
with advantage, be fuller, or a general vocabulary added. The 
gender of the substantives is not always given. РЕКЕ: 


Edit. 


PROSE ЕТ PoÉsizs: Hugo: Ed. A. Wilson-Green. (Cambridge 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

As an introduction to the great French writer this book serves 
its purpose, and should encourage beginners to read his complete 
works. The contents are roughly divided, in the matter of pages, 
between the prose extracts and the poems selected. At the end of 
the book there are exercises on the text, words and grammar, 
followed by a short passage for translation into French. A 
vocabulary of the more uncommon words is also given. A short 
introduction dealing with the man, his life, times and “© vision," 
might, with advantage, have been added. P.L.R. 
Edit. H. Ashton. 


PRÉCIEUSES RIDICULES : (Longmans, Green 


and Co.) 

The purpose of the editor of this volume being to “ lead a 
student to appreciate the topical interest in the play, its lasting 
value and the place it occupies in literary history," he has 
spared no pains to make the introduction complete and ex- 
haustive. It contains a short biography of Moliére, his contribu- 
tion to comedy, and deals thoroughly with the play and the times. 
The notes are well done and contain more than a mere translation 
of word or idiom. A useful bibliography is also added. One of 
the best school editions of this play that we have seen. P.L.R. 
(Mills 


LE GENDRE DE MONSIEUR POIRIER. Edit. S. W. Grace. 


and Boon. 25.) 

This volume fills a long felt want of a good school edition of 
this well-known work by Augier and Sandeau. The notes 
at the bottom of each page are good and written in easy, clear 
French, and leave nothing to be desired. The book is well 
printed, and can be unreservedly recommended. P.L.R. 


History. 


А Junior History OF ENGLAND: by A. W. P. Gayford, B.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 248 pp. with 14 maps. 3s. 64.) 
Written for older pupils who already have some knowledge 
of history, this book deals mainly with the political problems 
of English History from the Early Middle Ages to 1914. It 
contains no pictures, because, in the author's opinion, they 
tend to disturb the flow of the narrative ; but it is well supplied 
with maps, genealogical tables, and other diagrams. There are 
summaries of each chapter which give a short analvsis of English 
history, a glossary containing such words as ''justiciar '" and 
'" scutage," and an index. This Junior History is perspicuous 
in style and balanced in opinion. The writer's verdict, forinstance, 
on the causes of the South African War is candid and fair: 
“ Neither side," he says, '' understood the other's point of view 
or attempted to do во.” R.W.P. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH Hisronv— Book 1: by R. В. Mowat, M.A. 
(Arnold ага Co. 178 pp. 2s. ва.) 

“ History is the biography of great теп,” said Carlyle, and 
that saying might be the theme of this pleasantly produced book. 
It aims at giving that history which is the sum of the lives of 
great men and women, with the character, influence and manners 
of their times. 1% is not a book of kings, but of subjects, though 
the monarchs come in on every page wherever their great subjects 
act powerfully on public life. Not only do Lanfranc, Simon de 
Montfort, and Wolsey appear, but Roger Bacon, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare take their rightful places. This compendium of 
biographies would be useful as a supplementary historical reader 
for the upper classes of primary schools, and for the lower forms 
of central and secondary schools. R.W.P. 
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T ALES OF OUR ANCESTORS : Series I, from Elizabeth to James II ; 
Series I1, from Anne to Victoria: by Lt. Col. W. P. Drury. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 200 pp. 1s. 6d. each.) 

Each one of these books contains six stories, which were told 
by the author to the children of secondary schools in Plymouth. 
He has endeavoured to make history romantic and picturesque, 
and therefore real. The normal boy finds many history books 
excessively dull, and craves for one that has stir and colour. 
Both books are full of interesting incident and vivid description, 
and though the teacher may find it necessary to correct some of 
the author's obiter dicta, he will without doubt agree that most 
boys will find these books readable and enjoyable. Тһеу should 
not supplant the history text-book, but will add to it the drum 
and trumpet notes that are often lacking. R.W.P. 
THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE: by Sir Charles Lucas. (Collins’ 

Clear-Type Press. 278 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Sir Charles Lucas has told the story of the Empire as a single 
whole, emphasizing the cardinal fact of continuous expansion 
from an island into a Commonwealth of nations. He has suc- 
ceeded in his aim of stating the exact facts without patriotic 
exaggeration or anti-patriotic depreciation. The crimes and 
follies of the past are recorded, but the good side of the story is 
by no means minimized. The book is written in a very pleasant 
literary and allusive style, and is admirably suited to the needs 
of the older scholars of central and secondary schools. It contains 
nine maps and an index. R.W.P. 


Divinity. 


THE CLARENDON BIBLE. Old Testament, Vol. ПІ: The Decline 
and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms: by T. H. Robinson, 
D.D. (4s. 6d. net.) 

This volume of a most able and scholarly edition of the 
Hebrew Literature is exceptionally fine in its beautiful photo- 
graphs of well-known places. The picture of the plain of 
Esdraelon gives a splendid idea of the prospect which must have 
held and charmed the Greatest of all Hebrews as He ascended 
to His wonted place of prayer. That of the Virgin's Spring is 
also an excellent effort to show the real land of the Jew. The 
letterpress, the up-to-date information, and the living links 
between history and prophecy, will make this rather “tangled” 
part of Scripture clear to the pupil and help him to the eternal 
lessons of national well-being which must lie at the base of all 
political science. For teachers, clergy, and all who want to get 
a grip of the Bible, such a book as this is a real inspiration. It 
attracts and it teaches, it increases our debt to the “ new ”’ 
prophets whose faith in God is as stable and living as that of 
the '' good fellowship " whose words and works are here set 
forth. R.L.G. 


LIGHT ON THE BIBLE: by F. J. Gould. (London, Watts and Со, 
6s. net.) 

This is another of the books called forth by the increased 
interest in the Hebrew Scripture. One point is well emphasized— 
the solidarity between Old and New Israel, and the growth 
of the Christian Church out of the Hebrew Church, as the 
“ boy is father to the man." There is a good attempt to give 
youth a larger view of human seekings after God ; and to include 
all religion in the preparation for the unveiling of God in a Man. 
Mr. Gould deftly weaves the facts of history into each and everv 
part of his book of '' Light," and this does lighten up the pages 
of the Bible with increased interest and growing knowledge of 
the whole as well as the part. While meant for unimaginative 
English boys and girls, it is likely to be very useful to that larger 
part of our youth which, sirce the war, has never taken Bible 
work seriously. For “ Labour ” pupils at school and college, 
for the sons and daughters of fiery political enthusiasts, nothing 
could be better than this tale of human wisdom finding its highest 
benefit in а man “ of sorrows and acquainted with grief ” rather 
than in dominion and conquest by arms or argument. 

R.L.G. 


My PnAvER Book, for Women and Girls. With an introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., Ltd. 6d.) 

This is one of a series of '' Prayer Books "—one for Boy 
Scouts and one for general use—the circulation of which *'' has 
been immense and ” (the Archbishop asserts) '' I have testimony 
that they meet a real need." Upon the high ideals of womanhood 
the nation is built up. Homes are not made by hands or heads. 
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Anibersitp 
Tutorial Press 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAMATIC ART. 
By Емір Rose, Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 5s. 6d. 


An introductory handbook for dramatic students dealing with the 
concrete presentation of works of dramatic art, and in particular with 
gesture and physical expression and the underlying principles by which 
apes are governed. The book is illustrated by twenty-one interesting 
plates. 


THE MATRICULATION SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET. 
Edited by С. E. Ноілмсуоктн, М.А. 2s. 3d. 


In addition to the notes on characterisation, the Introduction contains 
a short note on Shakespeare's life, and deals with the sources, historical 
setting, and the construction of the play concluding with notes on diction 
and metre. 


PALGRAVE: GOLDEN TREASURY, BOOK Il. 
By D. J. Donovan, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Introduction deals with the literary features of the period repre- 
sented by Book II, information as to the several authors being given at 
the head of the notes on the several poems. The Notes explain linguistic 
difficulties and allusions. 


ESSAYS BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Edited by С. E. Номлмомоктн, M.A., Lond. 3s. 6d. 


The essays selected for this edition deal with a wide variety of subjects 
indicating Hazlitt’s capacity as critic and essayist. The book comprises 
twenty essays, including the thirteen prescribed for the London Matriculation 
Examination of 1927 and 1928, and is complete with an Introduction and 
Notes on the Text. 


A TEXT BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Ву G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Sixth Edition, Revised to 1926. 6s. 6d. 


For the middle and upper forms of schools. Stress is laid on the inter- 
connection of Physical Geography and Political Geography. In the Sixth 
Edition, many small alterations and additions have been made, in the 
light of recent changes and developments. The statistics and political 
rr gaa have been brought up to date, and three new maps have been 
a 4 


A FIRST COURSE ІМ WIRELESS. 
By К. W. HvrcuiNsoN, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 3s. 6d. 
A scientific introduction to 4 wireless ” specially intended for the use 
of Technical Students, Wireless Experimenters, and Constructors. The 
book deals with the essential apparatus employed in transmitting stations, 
the propagation of the waves, and various types of crystal, valve and 
multi-valve receiving circuits. | 


CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 
By R. H. Аре, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry, St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 


An elementary course in chemistry, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of agricultural students and of pupils who are taking agricultural 
science as part of their school course. 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING. 


Ву Joun MarcoLM, B.Sc., N.D.A., Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering and 
Surveying at the West of Scotland Agricultural College, SAN 
s. 6d. 


A course of Surveying, suitable for students of agriculture. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF HORTICULTURE. 
Ву А. S. GALT. 3s. 6d. 


Explains clearly the present-day view of the principles which underlie 
the practice of gardening. 


MECHANISM8: A TEXT-BOOK FOR NON-TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 
By E. S. AnpreEws, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

An elementary treatment of the principles and applications of leading 
mechanisms, written for agricultural students and users of machinery who 
have not had an engineering training. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free. 


GAniversity Tutorial Press Lo. 


25, HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


MACMILLAN'S LIST 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS.. 


THACKERAY: THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Edited by Покотнү M. STUART. Illustrated, 1s. 9d. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN LRYICS. 
Book I. Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 

With Notes by J. H. FowrER, М.А. 2s. 


STEVENSON: AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
Edited by R. E. C. Нооснтом, M.A. Is. 9d. (Set for 
Joint Matriculation School Examination, 1927.) 
ж." Complete List post free on application. 


SIXTY-THREE POEMS. By WILFRID Gisson. 
Selected for use in Schools and Colleges by E. A. 
PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. With a Critical Introduction. 


3s. 6d. 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. NEW 


VOL. 
FEUILLET. 


VIE DE POLICHINELLE ET SES 


NOMBREUSES AVENTURES. 
Adapted and Edited by O. H. FvNEs-CLINTON, М.А. 
Is. 3d. 


SIEPMANN'S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID 
READING. NEW VOLS. 


LA BASTIDE ROUGE. is. 6d. 
LA ROSE BLANCHE. is. 6d. 


*„* Complete List post free. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
With a Chapter on French Sounds, their Phonetic 
Symbols, and the ordinary Orthography, List of 
Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling and 
an Alphabetical Index. Ву Отто SIEPMANN. Limp 
Cloth, 15. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal :—“ One has here a very clear and useful 
outline of what the pupil requires, and the book should receive wide- 
spread adoption.” 


BOOK VII JUST PUBLISHED. 


LAY'S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 

BOOK VII, FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES. 2s. 3d. 

*,' Previously Published Books I-VI and Teacher's 
Books to same. 


LAY’S TEST PAPERS. 
A series of books providing Term Tests in Arithmetic, 
together with Tests in Geography, History, English. 
and Spelling for Classes (or Standards) III to VII. 
Paper. Books I, II, III, IV. 4d. each. Book V. 6d. 
ANSWERS TO TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. 
The five sets in one leaflet. Paper, 3d. 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. Бу Ep. J. 5. Lay. 
A series of books providing readable summaries for 
intelligent revision of past work in History, Geography, 
English, Spelling and General Knowledge for Classes 
(or Standards) III to VII. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth, 9d. each. 
Books III and IV. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. 


MACMILLAN'S SECONDARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 
With an Introduction by T. ALFORD SMITH and а 
Reference Index containing more than 2,000 Place 
Names. 

Cloth Boards, 6s. Paper Cover, Cloth Back, 5s. 


Preparatory Schools Review :—" Both in general arrangement and in 
detailed treatment this atlas must rank among the very best." 


BERTHET ; 
ENAULT : 


Post 


ж,” Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue. 
free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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They require the sacrificial flame of motherhood. And this little 
book, written for Church folk, is surely one of the very best 
medicines for the times. 1f our women live high, and set their 
homes “ above the water-floods '' of sin and indifference, then 
our nation will win through and sons and daughters will not 


cease to rise up and call their mothers—" Blessed.” R.L.G 
Science. 
MicHAEL FARADAY : Wilfrid L. Randell. (Leonard Parsons Ltd. 


4s. 6d. net.) 

The present age may be said to be the Age of Electricity. 
The secrets of this new and most wonderful power must arouse 
feelings of awe in the most conservative mind. Few of us have 
either the time or the inclination to probe the more strictly 
scientific aspects of such a highly technical subject as Magnetism 
or Electricity, but all can find time to read with interest the 
biography of such an eminent man as Michael Faraday. This 
little book does not over-emphasize the scientific aspect of 
Faraday's life. This aspect must be included, but there is much 
else which is included which might be omitted. We have as a 
result an authoritative and interesting tale of a man and his 
work which should make a strong appeal to anyone who prides 
himself upon taking an intelligent interest іп the great achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. This little book will find a useful 
place in the school library, and should encourage pupils to realize 
that the study of science is not merely the subtle device of 
the schoolmaster for keeping them occupied but may lead to a 
real life interest in one of its many branches. The book is well 
printed and artistically bound, and has an attractive frontispiece 
consisting of a reproduction of a photograph of Michael Faraday. 

J.R. 
LoRD Іл5теЕк: by Cuthbert Dukes, M.D. (Leonard Parsons Ltd. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Science as taught in our schools is too often divorced from 
its application to everyday life. There are two remedies. Either 
we must deal with the industrial aspects of various branches 
of science, or we must encourage our pupils to take an intelligent 
interest in the lives and works of those who have helped to 
build up that great mass of scientific learning which is ours 
to-day. In the first course we face the danger of making school 
work somewhat vocational; in the second we have a more 
valuable method. Lister must rank as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. His work and the story of the 
struggle which he had to persuade even his colleagues to recognize 
its value are dealt with in an accurate and most interesting way 
in this little book. Science is so much more than dabbling with 
test tubes, and yet many children leave school with a fixed 
determination to abandon all forms of scientific study. This 
results in a deplorable ignorance of the work of men such as 
Lister. We suggest that the useful pursuit of any subject must 
depend upon an interest in that subject, and few things are 
calculated to arouse that interest better than a knowledge of 
the work of the great pioneers in the field of study. We recom- 
mend this work to adults, and to the pupils in thc higher forms 
of secondary schools, with the utmost confidence. J.R. 


CoMMON ScIENCE: by C. W. Washburne. (G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd. 3s.; orin two parts, 1s. 6d. cach.) 

It is difficult for the adult man of science to realize the child's 
outlook upon the wonders which surround him and upon the 
scientific wonders in particular. Yet the task of deciding what 
material shall be included іп the average school text-book of 
science is almost always left to the somewhat advanced worker 
in a particular branch of natural philosophy. 

This book is perhaps unique in so far as the material which 
it contains is based upon some two thousand questions asked by 
children themselves. The questions have been classitied and the 
treatment of them is interesting. The pupils are made to realize 
the object underlying the study of any particular section of the 
book. In case the interest of all the children has not been 
stimulated by the questions, there follow some paragraphs of an 
introductory nature carefully designed to arouse curiosity. 
When the attention of all pupils has been obtained, therc is a 
series of interesting yet simple experiments calculated to help 
in the solution of the problem. At the end of each section is a 
collection of inference exercises which serve as revision and give 
practice in applying the general principle to particular problems. 
The headings of the chapters might suggest that the course 
is based entirely upon physics and chemistry, but a perusal of 
the work shows that physical geography and the life sciences 
have not been omitted. 
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Chemistry. 


THE MARVELS ОЕ CHEMISTRY: by А. T. McDougall, B.A., B.Sc. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 1926. рр. 
iii+ 208.) 

This is a book about which it is very easy to express two 
Opposite opinions. The author is evidently very well acquainted 
with the way in which a subject should be presented to a boy 
or girl so as to arouse his or her interest, and his ingenuity in 
devising experiments with home-made apparatus is very marked. 
There is no doubt that the scholar who worked through such a 
book would have his interest aroused and desire to pursue the 
subject further. Various objections may, however, be raised. 
The author has tried to cover too much ground, with the result 
that the statements made are often а sconnected ; іп some cases 
they are misleading, and would have to be corrected later in 
the light of fuller knowledge. For example, to say that copper 
is turned into silver when dipped in a solution of mercuric 
chloride, and that sugar is made of charcoal and water, is not 
cultivating that spirit of exactness which is necessary in the 
pursuit of science. Numerous other examples could be given. 
Some of the experiments given are of such a nature that they 
should not be carried out except under careful supervision. 
It is true that the author mentions that precautions should be 
taken in doing them, but all such precautions should be 
emphasized by being printed in thick type. T.S.P. 


Mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA: by F. Bowman. 
and Co. 65.) 

This Algebra is written for those schoolboys who need mathe- 
matics as a basis for science or engineering. The author has 
therefore omitted permutations and combinations, and feels 
obliged to adopt a new notation for °С, when discussing the 
binomial theorem. This new notation must surely be a handicap 
in examinations, or at the University, inasmuch as the °С, nota- 
tion is universal. If this book is meant for изе in schools 
where those boys who are intending to take science and engin- 
eering work apart from those who will take advanced mathematics 
it should have been made smaller. These boys can have no use 
for a tome with over 600 pages and 3,500 examples. E.F.S. 


(Longmans, Grcen 


А ScHOOL GEOMETRY: by W. M. Bourne and А. A. Baker. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 

This book is one of the Cambridge Mathematical Series. The 
4s. 6d. edition contains within its 307 pages all the propositions 
and constructions required for the ordinary school course, from 
the beginning of the subject to the field of the scholarship 
syllabus. The 4s. edition omits the two chapters on Solid 
Geometry, and the 2з. 6d. edition deals with the subiect up to 
School Certificate standard. The '' New Sequence " has been 
adopted by the authors. The book will appeal to a teacher who 
needs a collection of proofs to be learnt and exercises to be solved 
in preparation, after he has explained the ideas and gone over 
these proofs in class. The explanations given are not likelv to 
be clear to the uninitiated. E.F.S. 


ALGEBRA FOR ScHOOLS, PART ll: 
Robertson. (Рр. 125 + xv. 
2s. 6а.) 

This book deals with the usual course between indices and 
the binomial theorem —the syllabus, more or less, of the London 
Matric. The only advantage of the book appears to be its 
compactness. This is attained by cutting down the amount of 
space given to bookwork. Consequently it can only be of use 
to a form where the master gives a comprehensive lecture on 
each new branch of the subject, and expects the book to provide, 
besides examples, only a summary and a reminder of what he 
has said in class. А chapter on Compound Interest and Annuities 
is included. 1t is difficult to see what is the use of teaching the 
theory of annuities—certainly to boys at school. It is a dull 
subject, and of no use to any man but the actuary. Fortunatelv 
it rarely finds a place in the syllabus of examining bodies. 

r Е.Е.5. 

А Junior GEOMETRY and THEORETICAL GEOMETRY: Бу А. W. 
Siddons and R. T. Hughes. (Cambridge Press. 4s. and 3s.) 

These are two very good books. Any schoolbov or girl should 
be able to understand the explanations and definitions, which 
are clear, simple, and sound. Among other advantages of these 
books are the index to definitions and the advice on arrangement 
of proofs. Each chapter ends with a summary of results. The 


by John Milne and ). W. 
With answers. G. Bell and Sons. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. uuu: 


CLASSIFIED PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By D. B. Briggs, M.A., A.I.C., F.C.S. Providing material for revision and practice for Higher Certificate, School 


Certificate, Matriculation, etc. 


French Poems of To-Day 
А new anthology of Modern French Poetry, compiled 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE Н. CLARKE, 
M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School Edition, 
stiff covers, 38. 6d. Cloth boards, 58. net. 


A Practice Book of French Phonetios 
By B. LiBBisH, В.А. With Graded Exercises for 
class practice, oral examinations, etc. Crown 8vo. 
Stiff covers, 9d. ; Cloth, limp, 1/-. 


Le Petit Pierre, by Anateie France 
An abridged school edition of this famous work, with 
Introduction and Notes by ISABELLE Н. CLARKE, М.А. 
2s. 6d. Р 


Music for Children 
First Steps іп Appreciation. By M. Storr, М.А. 
Assisted in Part ІІ by A. E. F. Dickinson. With 
musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhythmic 
exercises, lists of music, etc. Demy 8vo. 68. net. 


Piant and Flower Forms 
By E. J. С. Kinkwoop, B.Sc. Eighty full-page 
Studies of typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, 


With Notes and Examples. 


Cloth, 3$. 66. 


Freneh Texts of To-day 
Modern copyright texts, abridged and annotated in 
French. Cloth limp, 2$. each. 


*PAUL AND VICTOR MARGUERITTE, Poum. 
JEAN DE LA BRETE, Vieilles Gens Vieux Pays. 
*Сн. NoRMAND, Les Amusettes de l'Histoire. 
P. ARENE, Contes Choisis. 

J. Gautier, Mémoires d'un Eléphant Blanc. 
J. CHANCEL, Le Pari d'un Lycéen. 


* Also issued with English Notes and Vocabulary. 


Crown буо. 


Citizen of the Worid Geographies 
By Prof. J. F. UusrTEAD. 4 vols., cloth, 38. 6d. each. 
The British Isles of To-day. 
Europe of To-day. 
World Geography and World Problems. 
The British Empire and Its Problems. 


Algebraic Geometry 


A First Course, including an Introduction to the Conic 
Section, with examples, diagrams, etc. Ву М.Р. 
MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An Arithmetio of Citizenship | 
Ву E. Riley, B.Sc., and J. Riley, B.Sc. Third 


with descriptive Notes. Crown 4to. Cloth, 78. 6d. net. Impression. 28. With Answers, 98. 6d. = 
List and Prospectus (in some cases with specimen pages) from 
= | ЕР 44, Museum Street, W.C. 1-53 | T 


first book is an introduction to geometry. Proofs are avoided 
where possible, and what appears obvious is assumed without 
use of deduction. The second book contains the usual theorems 
from the start of the subject to circles and similar figures— 
up to, that is, the scope of Godfrey and Siddons’ “ Modern 
Geometry.” 


These books would be even more useful to a young teacher. 
He has only to follow the diction of the authors in explaining 
any new idea and his meaning should be plain to all his form. 
He will also derive help from the hints given in the supplement— 
“ Notes and Answers.” 


Mr. Siddons has already helped to produce one of the best 
Looks on Algebra. These new books are even better than his 
former works. E.F.S. 


ARITHMETIC: by C. V. Durell and К. C. Fawdry. Parts 111 
and IV. (Bell. 2s. 6d. рр. 369-- xl.) 

The purpose of this book is not clear. The subjects discussed 
are plucked from various branches of mathematics and treated 
arithmetically, withovt any obvious method or reason for their 
choice. There is no apparent connection between successive 
chapters. Thus a chapter on squares and square roots is followed 
by one on logarithms and another on mensuration. The next 
two chapters are on density and on trigonometrical ratios. 
Thus in five successive chapters are found subjects more usually 
and more easily dealt with in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mechanics and trigonometry respectively. When left in their 
usual places they fit in with logical sequences. The preface 
contains no solution to this puzzle. It begins ‘‘ Some apology 
would seem to be needed for the introduction of another text- 
book on arithmetic into a market already well stocked with 
works on this subject. Our excuse lies in the fact that there is 
still a considerable demand for old established books of the less 
expensive type containing examples which have for some time 
been condemned as unsatisfactory and advocating methods 
which experience has shown to be undesirable." Such a book 
can have little educative value, many of the examples being 
uninteresting, and I know of no examination for which this book 
could serve as a preparation. EFS. 


FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES: by G. W. С. Kaye and 
T. H. Laby. (Longmans, Green and Co. 15.) 

This book includes logarithmic and antilogarithmic tables to 
four figures, and also logarithms to five figures. Among other 
four-figure tables are those of squares and sines, cosines and 
tangents. The other trigonometric ratios may be found by 
using thc table of reciprocals. Мо formula are included, but 
the values of т, log 10, and the radian are given. These tables 
would be of little use in a school, as they are enclosed in a paper 


cover, which would soon get torn. EPS: 
EXERCISE PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA: by Е. M. Radford. 
(Dent. 15. 64.) 


This book also contains a hundred papers of seven questions 
each. The questions cover the same ground as those of Mr. 
Donkin, but appear to be a little more difficult, and there are 
more examples which mercly require manipulation. А few 
papers on bookwork are included. This is the revised edition of 
an earlier set of papers. The revision has consisted of exercises 
on those sections of algebra to which more attention is now 
given, or which are to-day studied early—such subjects are 
graphs and logarithms. Both books сап be recommended as a 
source of masters' revision questions. E.F.S. 


Arithmetic. 

COMMON-SENSE ARITHMETIC: by F. F. Potter, M.A., B.Sc., and 
F.C. Rice, B.Sc. (Pitman and Sons. 240 pp. — 3s. 6d. 
without answers, 4s. 6d. with answers.) 

This well-produced book is a junior text book in arithmetic 
for secondary, central, or technical schools. It meets the require- 
ments of an industrial or commercial course extending over three 
or four years from 11 to 15. The development is logical, and 
emphasis is placed upon processes rather than on disconnected 
rules. lt contains much that is novel and interesting both in 
matter and method, with a wealth of graphical and diagram- 
matical illustration. At the end are tables of trigonometrical 
functions, logarithms, and antilogarithms. The children who are 
fortunate enough to possess this new Arithmetic will find their 
mathematical knowledge and ability increased and strengthened ; 
multiplication will no longer be a vexation, and fractions will 
drive none of them mad. R.W.P. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


Deutsch : А School Certificate Course : by J. D. Ellis Williams, 
М.А. 35. 6d. 

Prosateurs Contemporains contes et Récits: par Раш Bouget, 
Henry Bordeaux, René Bazin, Henri de Régnier: edited 
by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 2s. 6d. r 

A History for British Schools : 1066-1714, by D. C. Somervell, 
M.A. 3s. 

An Introduction to the Calculus: by C. V. Durell, M.A., and R. M. 
Wright, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


A. AND С. BLAck, LTD. 


Сар and Gown Comedy : А Schoolmaster's Stories : 
Hope Moncrieff. 7s. 6d. net. 


by A. R. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Theoretical Geometry : based on the various geometry books 
by Godfrey and Siddons : by A. W. Siddons, M.A. and R. T. 
Hughes, M.A. 3s. 

Cambridge Plain Texts : 

Lessing: Hamburgische Dramaturgie II. 1s. 6d. 
Moliére : La Critique de L'Ecole des Femmes. 15. 3d. 

Practical Geometry : based on the various geometry books by 
Godfrey and Siddons: by А. W. Siddons, M.A., and К.Т. 
Hughes, M.A. 4s. 

Initium : A First Latin Course on the direct method : by R. B. 
Appleton, M.A. 4s. 

English Composition with Chapters on Précis Writing Prosody 
and Style: by W. Murison, M.A. 6s. 

A Junior Manual of French Composition: by R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Analytic Geometry : by Maria M. Roberts and Julia T. Colpitts. 
9s. net. 
CHRISTOPHERS. 


The Adventure of Man: A Brief History of the World: by F. 
Crossfield Happold, D.S.O., M.A. 3s. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged by E. W. Hippisley. 
6d. net. 

M. Tvlli Ciceronis : 
Prima et Secunda : 


In M. Antonium Orationes Philippice 
edited by J. D. Denniston. 4s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
The Ultimate Belief: by А. Clutton-Brock. 3s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT Амр Sons, LTD. 


Treasuries of French Literature : French Poetry : An Anthology 
for Schools : compiled by F. M. Forrest. 15. 6d. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 


The School Hymn Book, 5s. net. Words Edition, paper 9d. net ; 
Limp Cloth, 15. net ; Cloth Boards, Is. 6d. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 

How People Live: Part 1, The British Isles; Part 2, Outside 
the British Isles: by W. C. Brown, M.A., and Р.Н. Johnson, 
В.А. 25. 6d. 

А Primer of Roman History : Бу А. Duthie, М.А. 25. 

Modern Mathematics : An Elementary Course: by R. Schorling, 
J. P. Clark and Н. W. Carter, М.А. 3s. 6d. 

German Lyrics and Ballads : From Klopstock to Modern Times : 
edited by B. J. Vos and P. A. Barba. 65. 6d. net. 

Letters of Horace Walpole: selected by Dorothy M. Stuart. 
2s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ulysses : 

Le Monde ou l'on S'Ennuie : 

Le Maitre du Moulin-Blanc : 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
Les Pattes de Mouche : Comedie en trois actes par V. Sardou. 2s. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
The Elements of the Theory of Real Functions: Being Notes of 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 1925, by 
J. E. Littlewood, М.А. 4s. 6d. net. 


by Charles Lamb. 1s. 2d. 
par Edouard Pailleron. 2s. 
par Mathilde Alanic. 2s. 6d. 


ROBERT HOLDEN AND Co., LTD. 


The Preparatory School System: by Kenneth Durlston. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
CrosBy LocKwooD AND SON. 
The Lightning Graphs: by I. S. Dalgleish. 5s. net. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Pnzss. 
Mechanics and Applied Mathematics: Statics, Dynamics, 


Hydrostatics: by W. D. Hills, B.Sc. 
Mathematics. 55. 

The Psychology of the Thinker : 
net. 

Fundamental Arithmetic: by P. B. Ballard, М.А. Pupil's 
Books 3 and 4. Paper, 1s. ; Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Teacher's 
Book, 3, 2s. 3d. 


Part IL, Applied 


by Ida B. Saxby, D.Sc. 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


Manual of Houschold Work and Management : by Annie Butter- 
worth. 3s. 6d. 


McDoucaLL's EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 
The March of History: Little Folks Through the Ages: by 
E. L. Bryson. 25. 2d. 
Life and Progress of the World : The English and Welsh Home- 
lands.: 2s. 4d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


Mapping Exercise Book. Book А. 15. 4d. 

The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences: by T. L. 
Kelley, Ph.D. 6s. net. 

The College President: by C. F. Thwing, LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Rose and the Ring: 
Thackeray). Is. 9d. 


by Mr. М. A. Titmarsh (W. М. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Fourfold Geometry : being the elementary geometry of the four- 
dimensional world: by D. Beveridge Mair. 8s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS Моввү AND Co. 
The Old Testament: Studies in Teaching and Syllabus: by 


Charles Knapp, D.D. Vol I, Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net. 
JOHN Murray. 
Biology : by О.Н. Latter, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
A Primer of French Composition for Middle Forms : by C. L. А. 


Bonne, B. és L., and S. Tindall, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, Lrp. 


Teaching of English Series : 
No. 67. Pattern Poetry: Part 1. 
ls. 6d. 
68. | Porn Poetry : Part Z. Compiled by R. Wilson. 
s. 9d. 
92.| Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. 15. 9d. 
Book A. The Teaching of English in Upper Forms: by 
А. J. J. Ratcliff, М.А. 25. 6d. 
Reading Practice : 
No. 60. Plays from History : 
104. 


Arranged by К. Wilson. 


Book IV, by J. R. Crossland. 


67. The British Navy : from Grenville to Nelson. 1s. 

68. The British Soldier in the Days of Napoleon. 1s. 

72. A Hundred Years Ago: The Movement for Par- 
liamentary Reform, 1815-1845. 15. 

97. Mary and Peter in Italy : by Florence Barton. 15. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1926 : Opportunity and Accomplishment in 
Secondary Education : by P. H. Hanus. 4s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SoN, LTD. 
New Scripture Atlas. ls. 
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The Songs from 
Shakespeare s Plays 


Collected and Edited by 
T. MASKELL HARDY. 


This work is the result of much practical 
experience and research on the part of the 
author who, as his lectures show, has devoted 
many years to the subject. 


Тһе songs аге, as far as possible, in their original 


form as used in the plays. Тһе songs of each 
play are grouped together, and a note is added 


indicating how they were used, and giving 
generally the source and history of the music. 


' he work will be issued in two books, each con- 
taining about eighteen songs—the vocal editions 
for the use of the children, and the pianoforte 
editions giving full accompaniment to each song. 


Curwen Edition 6335/6 


Price Vocal Edition, 6d. each. 
Pianoforte Edition, 3/6 each. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 


24, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


SCHOOL SONGS 


ELKIN & Co's CHORAL SERIES 


Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES (General 
Editor—Dr. John Borland.) 


This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 
etc., etc. 
Specimen copies will gladly be sent on approval. 
Please send in this forin. 
To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
20, Kingly Street, London, W.1. 
Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 
Part Songs for......... — oes 


Address 
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RECOMMEND 


EXCURSIONS AND SOME 


ADVENTURES. 
By ETTA CLOSE. 


s CHRISTIES?’ : 1766 to 1925. 42s. net. 
By Н. С. MARILLIER. Fully illustrated 
in Colour and Monochrome Collotype. 


ALPHONSO THE SAGE 


and other Spanish Essays. 
By J. B. TREND, author of A Picture of 


Illustrated. 12s. net. 


Modern Spain. i 12s. net. 
OPINIONS. 
By CLAUDE WASHBURN. 78. 6d. net. 


Spectator: “А book of rare charm.” 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 
By WILLIAM PENN. With an introduction 
by Sir EDMUND GOSSE. New Edition. 
3s, 6d. net. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SCAPA SOCIETY. 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 6s. net. 


Spectator: “А silver thread of reverence for the beauty of 
our English countryside runs through this record of the work 
of the Society for Checking the abuses of Public Advertising. 
. . . Mr. Evans's book is a worthy account of activities 
in a most commendable cause,” 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
DANCE OF LIFE. 
THE SOUL OF SPAIN. 
THE NEW SPIRIT. 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 
AFFIRMATIONS. 
IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. 
1st and 2nd Series. 


Pocket Edition. 
gilt. 


EUGENICS AND POLITICS. 
Ву F. C. SCOTT SCHILLER. 88. 6d. net. 


CIVILIZATION OR CIVILIZATIONS : 
An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of 
History. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Е. H. GODDARD and P. A. GIBBONS. 
With an Introduction by F. C. S. Schiller. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON : 
The Struggle for Democracy in America. 
Hy CLAUDE G. BOWERS. 21s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


EUROPEAN NATIONS (1870-1921). 

Ву J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. With 2 

Supplementary Chapters by WILLIAM L. 

MACPHERSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
| AND 


THE SOUTH 
AFRICANS 


Hy SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, author of 
God's Step-Children, Mary Glenn, etc. 
75. 6d. net. 


Dark blue cloth, fully 
Per vol. 6s. net. 


10 Orange St. London W.C.2 Jii 
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Sir IsAAC PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Test Papers in Geography: by E. R. Wethey, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Short Story Writing and Free-lance Journalism: by S. A. Moseley. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to Story Telling : by A. Burrell, М.А. 75. 6d. net. 

Twenty Pictures by Nancy Smith: From Britain and the World 
History Series. 8d. per set. 


RIVINGTONS. 


Easy Steps in French Composition : by E. F. Horsley, B.A., and 


C. L. A. Bonne. 3s. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


Palgrave Golden Treasury, Book II: edited by D. J. Donovan, 
В.А. 25. 64. 

Agricultural Surveying, including Mensuration, Road Construc- 
tion and Drainage : by J. Malcolm, В.5с. 55. 6d. 

Essays, by William Hazlitt: Being a Collection of Twenty 
Essays: edited by G. E. Hollingsworth, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Cripples' Journal. Julv, 1926. 1s. 

Journal of Chemical Education. July, 1926. 35 cents. 
The Reader. August, 1926. 6d. 

The World's Children. August, 1926. 4d. 

The Child. August, 1926. 25. net. 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


SIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON'S MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER. 


THE GOVERNORS of this School invite APPLICATIONS for the 
OFFICE OF HEAD MASTER. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and must be between the ages of 28 and 40. 

The salary will be £700 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£30 to a maximum of £1,000. The Governors are prepared to 
give further consideration to the initial salary of applicants 
who have previously held the position of Head Master. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to take up his duties 
at the commencement of the Spring Term, 1927. 

Full particulars of the school, and of the appointment, together 
with a form of application, will be sent after 15th September 
to all applicants, by the undermentioned, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

GEORGE BELL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
115, HiGH STREET, 


September, 1926. ROCHESTER. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets per Ream, 3s. 6d. | 
960 78.04. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior,3 Books, 1/10 ; Junior, 3 Books,1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


Ғ. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Telephone: Chancery 7690. W.C.1. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED BY CECIL J. SHARP. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th. 
Evening Classes, Members’ Evenings, etc. 


All-England Festival Performance at the Royal Albert Hall, 
January Ist, 1927, at 8.30 p.m. 


All particulars from The Secretary, E.F.D.S., 
107, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Tel. No. Museum 4580. 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Recent improvements in gramophone recording must waive 
the prejudices of many musicians and music-lovers who have 
been hitherto put off by ‘ scratch " and smallness of compass. 
Both of these the new electrical process of recording eliminates, 
and, as people will be turning afresh to the gramophone for 
music, the approaching publication by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin of “ Music and the Gramophone,” by H. F. Wilson, 
is particularly opportune. This is an attempt to provide the 
public with a commentary on the classical music now available 
on records, and it has been the author's aim to give a historical 
and biographical background for each work that should greatly 
increase the reader's enjoyment of records. 


“ General Strikes and Road Transport," by George Glasgow, 
with an introduction by Mr. Lloyd George, will be published 
early this month by Geoffrey Bles. 


Messrs. Constable have just published a second printing of 
the sixth edition of Dr. J. Holland Rose's well-known volume, 
“ The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1921.” 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce that they 
will publish in the autumn a volume entitled “ High Roads апа 
Cross Roads,” by the Rev. Archibald Chisholm. These addresses 
deal with such subjects as Sport, Money-making, Failure, Faith, 
Immorality. No attempt is made to deal exhaustively with the 
various topics considered, but passages from the New Testament 
are studied in order to guide young men and women so that in 
facing life's problems they may choose the high road to loyalty 
to Christian principles rather than some cross road of acquiescence 
in the common-place. 

Another volume to be published in the autumn by the same 
firm is '''The Shadow оп the Earth, a tale of tragedy and triumph," 
by Owen Francis Dudley. Тһе problem of pain and suffering 
with which this book is concerned is prominent in the minds of 
men to-day. Тһе author presents the samc in the form of a novel, 
studying its salient features in the light of certain highly dramatic 
incidents. 


Ап important work entitled ' The New Heat Theorem: its 
Foundation in Theory and Experiment,’’ by Professor W. Nernst, 
of Berlin University,has just been published by Messrs.Methuen. 
This volume, which will be appreciated by all serious students 
of theoretical physics and physical chemistry, has been translated 
from the second German edition by Guy Barr, B.A., D.Sc., and 
contains twenty-one diagrams. The application of the theorem 
is clearly elucidated by means of examples worked out in many 
different fields. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul are publishing this autumn Com- 
mander Е. А. Worsley's book, '' Under Sail in the Frozen North.” 
This wil be the official story of the British Arctic Expedition 
of 1925, in which Commander Worsley and his gallant crew of 
volunteers accomplished what was probably the final triumph 
of British seamanship under sail in the pack ice. There is a 
preface by Grettir Algarsson, who organized the expedition, 
Geological Notes by C. B. Bisset, and a Zoological Report by 
J. W. S. Marr (better known, perhaps, as Scout Marr of the last 
Shackleton Expedition). 


Messrs. Rivingtons announce for publication in September 
“ Казу Steps in French Composition," an Introduction to 
Progressive French Composition, Бу E. F. Horsley, B.A., and 
C. L. Bonne, French Masters at Bradford Grammar School. 
The main features of this book are simplicity and progression. 
It presupposes only the most elementary grammar, aud this, 
especially the use of regular verbs, is thoroughly revised in the 
carly exercises. Each lesson gives practice—by means of sen- 
tences, and by easy prose and miscellancous exercises—in one 
specified portion of sentence-construction, which is summarized 
in the form of notes ; these are referred to by number throughout 
the book whenever the particular construction occurs. Sectional 


. vocabularies are given for the first thirty exercises, and a com- 


plete vocabulary is provided at the end of the book. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY (Part II): by V. Le Neve Foster. 
(Bell. 2s. 9d.) 

These exercises are set upon that part of the usual school 
course from parallelograms and quadrilaterals to school certifi- 
cate standard. The examples on theoretical geometry will be 
uscful for purposes of revision. Occasionally hints for their 
solution are given. There is also a large proportion of questions 
on practical geometry. EJ. 
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A Word with Schoolmasters on а Career for Boys. 


When you are approached by boys at your school for advice regarding a suitable career perhaps you will not overlook the 
opportunities open to well-educated and physically fit boys as skilled craftsmen in the Royal Air Force. 


Each year this new service, which is destined to play an ever-growing part in the defences of this country and of the Empire, 
requires at least 


1,000 BOY APPRENTICES. 
The boys are entered twice yearly from examinations conducted (a) by the Civil Service Commissioners, and (b) by the Air 
Ministry in conjunction with Local Education Authorities of the country. 
The Successful candidates, who must be between 15 and 17 years of age at the time of entry, receive 
AN APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


for a period of three years at one of the well-equipped Schools of Technical Training of the Royal Air Force as Titters, 
Carpenters, Electricians, Wireless Mechanics, etc. 


Throughout the apprenticeship course boys are entirely self-supporting. They receive adequate pay and аге well clothed, 
housed and fed. 


Тһе educational training of the boys is conducted by a staff of graduate masters, and expert craftsmen are in charge of the 
technical training. 

On successfully completing the apprenticeship, boys are posted as SKILLED CRAFTSMEN to Royal Air Force Units with good 
pay and excellent prospects of further promotion. Normally their duties are carried out on the ground in the technical 
workshops of the Force, though opportunity is given to those who so desire to become airman pilots. 

Apprentices on completion of 12 years' service from the age of 18 will be at liberty to leave the service fully qualified to 
follow 


A SKILLED OCCUPATION IN CIVIL LIFE. 


Those who apply and are selected to continue to serve become eligible for a pension on completion of 24 years' service. 
Тһе opportunity of rising to positions of responsibility is open to all apprentices, and a few of the best boys are sclected, 
at the age of 18 or 19 years, for commissions in the Royal Air Force. Permanent commissions, within a small yearly limit, 
may also be granted to airman pilots. 


Since the system of training aircraft apprentices was inaugurated іп 1919, aproxi ly 6,000 boys have been accepted. 
It is found that most of these boys have come from 


SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Schoolmasters who are interested in the scheme summarized above can obtain full particulars by applying to the Secretary 
(Education Branch) Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The programme of Lectures and Classes for Teachers for the Session 1926-27 
comprises a wide range of subjects which will be dealt with by distinguished 
lecturers and leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and private), whether in or outside the’ 
county, are eligible to attend. 


A number of courses in art, literature, French, German, geography, history, 
music and science are specially suitable for masters and mistresses in secondary 
schools. 


Special awards for courses of study for University diplomas and post-graduate 
work, tenable at University Colleges and Schools, are available for teachers in 
London schools. 


Copy of the Handbook, giving particulars of the courses, syllabuses and fees, 
can be obtained, post free, on application to the Education Officer, The County 
Hall, 5.Е.1. 


MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor : The Right Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 
Rector : The Right Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P., P.C., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University : W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins ab out the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction is given and 
Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern 
Languages, Science, etc., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, etc. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science. 
Medical, Law, or Special Studies; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for 
Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees 
of D.Litt., D Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. Тһе Degree of Bachelor of Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography and in Actuarial Mathematics are granted. The Degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Sclence (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in 
Pure Science, Engineering, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry and Mining ; and the Degree of B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry. Thee is 
also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for а Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the behoof of officers and men 
who have served in the war, and for natives of 1ndia with certain qualifications. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all 
these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law 
Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in jurisprudence апа Fublic International 
Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted 
for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and 
all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees іп Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: 
Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor ot Surgery (Ch.DB.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.): and these Degrees quality for practice throughout 
His Majesty's Domiuions, and for admission to the Naval, Militarv, апа other Public Medical Services in the United kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (D.T.M. and H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and specially ү Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There 
are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.) and in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and 
Mus.D. are conferred. 


The University Staff consists of 54 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, etc., is about £24,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, etc., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, etc., may be obtained from the Draws 
OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE University ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. James Тніх, 55, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. JauEs THIN, viz.—Preliminary Examina- 
tions 1s. ; Arts Bursaries, 6d. ; Degree Papers: Arts, 1s. ; Science, 15.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


By order of the Senatus. 
W. A. FLEMING Secretary to the University. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. 
The Hospital contains 950 beds, of which number 819 are in constant use, and it is the largest General Hospital 
in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of 
London renders it for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and Special 
Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 
extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


FEES.—MepicaL: Intermediate and Final Courses: Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas, 
Final Course - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HosPiTAL Course: £130 in two equal 
annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ course): £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION GLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and 
Pathology for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £959 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately /90,000 permit of financial assistance being given to 
Students and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, ETC.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, etc. 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 


А PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., MILE END, LONDON, E. 1. 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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М О R М А I, > | Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


| | DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
The College for Specialized Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


MOTHERCRAFT DEPARTMENT : 
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2) EXAMINATIONS. The Future Career Association. 


Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. | 
ME Scholastic Agents. | 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. Director - Н: BECKER. Established 1904. 
Dept. IX.ART. MU CNRC ES 
Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and APPOINTMENTS 
HOME CRAFTS, | through the 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women 
Examination in which you are interested. NO REGISTRATION FEES. 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED, 
Normal House L House, Lordsh JSE. 
A NARE эшке Roland House, Old Brompton Road, S. Kensington, 8.W.7 


ШІП 


“SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates secking appointments. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or m take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all otiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to, purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 
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Publishers of " SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
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Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. | й 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION 


MEMBERSHIP. COUNCIL 


Registered Teachers, and others who 


have passed an examination satisfactory | E pm 
to the Council, are eligible for membership | pplicants for admission 


of the College. Particulars may be | to the 


obtained from the Secretary. OFFICI AL REGISTER 


OF TEACHERS 
OR THE 
LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHER 65 
SHOULD WRITE TO 
THE SECRETARY 


47, BEDFORD SQUARE 
W.C. 1 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 
The Lectures for the current session 
will include six on the Teaching of © 
History; six on Reading, Speaking, and | 
Story-telling; and six on the Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics. The syllabus · 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMAS. 
The Examinations of Teachers for the | 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and А.С.Р. are held in | 
the Winter Vacations. The Regulations | 
for these Examinations and for admission 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


THE 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 
(Incorporated). 
1, PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1925-26. 


DiPLOMA CoumsEs.—(1) Training for Teachers іп 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and  Housewifery. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery, and 
Needlework. 

СЕйТІРІСАТЕ Counmsks.—(1) Housewife's Course. 
2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 

ousekeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate Course. 
(5) Institutional Cook's tificate Course. (6) Ad- 

Cook's Certificate Course. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


"THE BUREAU assists External 
students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 
Degree. Advisory Staff of Experts with 
the highest qualifications. Lending 
Library. 
The Appointments Board registers 
London Graduates desiring scholastic 
and business posts. Enquiries from 
heads of schools and employers invited. 


Handbook on Careers for Graduates 
and Students, revised and enlarged 


Students’ Residence. 
Prospectus on application to Miss D. H. Mervin, 
Principal. 


edition. Price 


OUTLOOK. 2 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ASHFORD, KENT. 


Private Secondary Boarding and Day School, recognized | 


by the Board of Education ; healthy situation in fifteen 
acres of ground, within eleven miles of sea coast. Pre- 
paration for public examinations and university 
entrance. Music, Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, 
Games, Swimming. Preparatory department for girls 
under 11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. ІШи5- 


trated Е and list of successes and references · 


on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


EACHERS prepared fot Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte 

Method, Ear Training, Sight Singing (Sol-Fa and 

Staff), Sight Playing and Transposition at Wigmore 
Hall Studies, Wigmore Street, W.1. Miss 
GARDNER and Miss МлксАКЕТ KNaGGs, А.К.С.М., 
are also prepared to give expert advice either by con- 
sultation or correspondence to teachers and others in 
all aspects of their work. Application to be made at 
Ше Studios, 


Scott о 


1/1} post free from 
Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Mn. H. J. CRAwronp, B.A.), 46, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject. Twenty 
Departments each issuing its own catalogue: 
mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want ! 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES, 


LONDON, W.C. 


‘index to the 


121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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| The Central School 

. of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art. 

| (Incorporated.) 

' ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


' Recognized as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
| University. : 


President: W. L..Courtney, EsQ., 
M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: Erstk Focerty, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


| FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 
SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 


MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


| 


EVENING COURSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


The Teachers' Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious Majesty THE KING, 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held іп Мау, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
— Entries close May 10th. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART 
AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A., 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Education Outleek, 
1925. “ig 5 


Readers who desire a copy of the index to the 
EpucaTion Оутіоок for 1925 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. . Tu 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


The Central Problem. 


It cannot be urged too strongly that the central 
problem of national education is the supply of teachers. 
We have enacted that children shall be under efficient 
instruction between the ages of five and fourteen. It 
follows that there must be places in which they can 
receive instruction and persons from whom they can 
receive it. The former requirement is not fully met, 
since there are many schools which are below any 
reasonable standard of hygienic fitness and educational 
equipment. These material deficiencies can be seen and 
remedied, but the second requirement—the provision of 
an adequate teaching staff—is not to be dealt with so 
easily. Teaching is not an attractive calling in England. 
Until recent years it has been ill-rewarded in money and 
social prestige, and teachers themselves have been 
strangely slow in establishing their work on a professional 
basis. They have been content to agitate for higher 
salaries and improved pensions, while leaving themselves, 
as a body, in an indeterminate position as to professional 
standards of qualification and training. Twenty years 
ago they demanded and obtained the right to appoint 
a professional council, charged with the task of forming 
and keeping an official register of teachers. 


‘« The fault, dear Brutus... ." 


Teachers sometimes complain that their work is too 
little esteemed by the public, and Lord Burnham has 
urged that the names of teachers should be found more 
frequently in the lists of honours. Тһе conferment of 
knighthoods or the creation of teacher O.B.E.'s will do 
litle to enhance the professional status of teachers. 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings." It is the affair of teachers 
themselves to establish and maintain proper standards 
of admission to their calling and to make the register 
which they asked for and obtained a real symbol of 
unification, and a complete record of those who are 
qualified for responsible teaching work. That is not to 
say that nobody should teach who is not registered. 
What we need is a clear distinction between teachers 
who are properly qualified and instructors who are not. 
At present there is no such clear distinction nor any 
strong inducement, apart from salary, to become pro- 
fessionally qualified. Those teachers who are qualified 
but not registered may be holding aloof for lack of 
tangible inducements, but they should be reminded that 
their attitude merely makes these inducements more 
difficult to supply. It cannot be doubted that if all 
qualified teachers were registered there would be created 
very speedily a new respect for teachers in the public 
mind. | 


On Recruiting. 


There is a sharp division on the question of the supply 
of teachers. On the one hand we have those who believe 
that recruits will come forward in sufficient number 
when the status of the work is established and the 
conditions are attractive. In support of this view it may 
be noted that the recognized professions do not lack 
recruits even where the conditions and prospects leave 
much to be desired. On the other hand are those who 
hold that supply will be gravely imperilled if we finally 
abandon the device of apprenticeship as pupil teachers 
or cease to offer inducements to young people in the 
form of bursaries and scholarships restricted to those 
who undertake, at an early age, to become teachers. 
This latter view is held very strongly by certain Local 
Authority officials, who are naturally and properly 
concerned lest they should be unable to find teachers 
for their schools. The Board of Education seems to be 
moving cautiously towards the policy of the open 
market, with no ear-marked help for recruits. This was 
the policy recommended by the Departmental Committee 
on the Supply and Training of Teachers, not for 
immediate adoption, but as the aim to be kept in view 
in future. Already it is embodied in the new regulations 
with the important proviso that any Local Authority 
may submit a case for keeping to the old system for a 
time. 


The Source of Supply. 

One critic of the Board's new regulations declares that 
they involve a disfranchisement, as far as the teaching 
profession is concerned, of all families of limited means. 
He says that a Local Authority lately submitted to all 
parents of boys and girls who were seeking pupil 
teacherships a statement of the Board's proposals with 
an enquiry as to whether, under such a scheme, they 
would be willing to place their children as prospective 
teachers. The parents of ninety per cent. of the can- 
didates replied that they could not meet the require- 
ments of the new proposals. It is suggested that working 
class parents cannot possibly provide for their children 
until they are twenty or twenty-one years of age, 
especially if, on reaching that age, they may find them- 
selves unfitted for teaching work and therefore obliged 
to seek another means of livelihood. This argument is a 
strong one, but it might be used in regard to every pro- 
fession which demands an educational equipment and a 
long course of preparation. It is true that teaching in 
public elementary schools has for long been regarded as 
work especially suitable for persons of limited means, 
but it is a curious kind of class feeling which seeks to 
make such work a close preserve for the children of 
working men, who are-to be bribed to enter upon it. 
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Sir Robert Blair on Administration. 


In an interesting opening address to students attending 
the Oxford University Vacation Course in Education 
Sir Robert Blair spoke of education administration. 
He said that during the nineteenth century we moved 
away from the conception of an administrator as a 
negative and restraining influence and regarded him 
rather as one who should initiate movements and be 
positive and creative. Не described the part played in 
educational administration by various organs of govern- 
ment, calling special attention to the important effect of 
certain judicial edicts, and he expressed the view that 
. the Education Act of 1902 has been justified in practice 
since Education Committees with delegated powers were 
more open to independent criticism than were the old 
School Boards. He admitted that this exposure to 
criticism from the main Council and from other com- 
mittees is not free from danger, but suggested that these 
differences of view were useful as representing the 
divisions of the elected Authority, so that parties and 
policies were clearly defined. 

sir Robert discussed the qualifications of the educa- 
tional administrator, holding that experience as a teacher 
is desirable, especially for the local official whose duties 
are intimately connécted with the actual working of 
schools. This expression of opinion is important, 
coming, as it does, from one who is rightly regarded as a 
highly successful administrator. There are obvious 
dangers in establishing a force of education officials who 
have little or no experience of the work on which they 
are expected to give expert advice to their committee. 


American “ Diploma Mills." 


In May last the Journal of the American Medica! 
.155остайоп contained an informing and amusing article 
embodying a report of the Council on medical education. 
This report was the outcome of an enquiry concerning 
the activities of certain “ Diploma Mills ” in the United 
States. We аге told that “ hardly a month passes but 
some new 'university ' with a high-sounding title is 
found to be filling the mails with follow-up letters or 
issuing diplomas after the flimsiest pretence of their 
being earned." A recent instance is that of the Univer- 
sity of Trinity College, described on its diplomas as 
“ Universitatis Collegii Trinitatis," Chicago. This is 
shown to be a member of the Lincoln-Jefferson brood. 
The President of the latter institution and a perpetual 
member of the Board of Trustees is one “ Rev. John 
F. B. Walker, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. He is said 
to be rector of the Episcopal Church at La Porte, Indiana, 
which is situated at 1002, Michigan Avenue in that town, 
an address which appears in the articles of incorporation 
of the University of Trinity College. Тһе investigator 
paid a visit to the headquarters of the Lincoln-Jefferson 
University and found them in a room on the eleventh 
floor of an office building in Chicago. Не says: “ The 
entire university, including all it had in the way of 
laboratories, botanical gardens, lecture rooms, libraries 
and other equipment, occupied a space of not more than 
fourteen feet square, and space was still left for the 
Universitatis Collegii Trinitatis. 
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Drapers at Oxford. 

During the vacation the academic groves of Balliol 
were the scene of a conference of drapers. One of these 
gentlemen was so far affected by the spirit of the place as 
to declare that instead of trying to educate recruits in his 
branch of commerce he would merely apprentice them. 
“It is by smiting that one becomes a smith," and 
apparently one should drape early and often to become a 
satisfactory draper. Тһе portraits in the Balliol Hall 
must have blushed at the implied rebuke to their originals, 
all of whom spent valuable years in acquiring knowledge, 
most of which had no direct bearing upon their future 
work inlife. The ex-Premier, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
was talking better sense when he remarked recently that 
he saw no reason why a ploughman should not read 
Latin. He will be reminded, of course, that Latin is of 
no use to a ploughman, that even Virgil is not abreast of 
modern agricultural methods. The urgent question, 
however, is whether the ploughman will be more of a man, 
not more of a ploughman, if he is educated. Nota few of 
our industrial troubles arise from the limited vision 
which results from lack of education preventing employers 
from seeing anything save as employers, and workmen 
from seeing anything save as wage-earners. At the 
Trade Union Congress Mr. Jones, of Silvertown, declared 
that young working-men who went to Oxford brought 
away nothing but a halo and plus-fours. 


The Market for Education. 


The report of the Bristol Advisory Committce on 
Juvenile Employment raises a question of the utmost 
importance when it states that young people who have 


received a secondary school training are often unable to 


find work suited to their abilities and educational equip- 
ment. At first sight this suggests that we are suffering 
from over-production in the education market. The 
truth is that we are suffering rather from under-consump- 
tion. Industry and commerce are slow to break away 
from the old idea that a wage-earner should be so dull- 
minded that he will never raise awkward questions or 
become discontented with his lot. “ I don't want my 
men to think," said an employer to the first Factory 
Commission. ‘I want men who will do what I tell 
them. I сап do their thinking for them." Slowly, and 
with gradually diminishing hostility, industry has learned 
to tolerate recruits who have received an elementary 
education. Now it must begin to adjust itself to new 
standards, recognizing that the workman of the future 
will often be better educated in every sense than was the 
average employer of half a century ago. It is certain 
that education will go forward and that there will be a 


_ new challenge to those who would claim to be masters 


rather than leaders. The road to peace in our industries 
and to prosperity in our national affairs will be found 
when the value of right education is recognized. 


The School of Librarianship. 


By an arrangement with the London County Council 
twenty-five free places in the University of London 
School of Librarianship are available for the session 
1926-27 for persons employed in libraries within the 
Administrative County-of London. 
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ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


[The following was written by a boy who is ending his career at а public school. His impressions are 
interesting, and may be of service to teachers generally.—ED.] 


I intend here to give a short account of my school life ог being set “ lines " (eternal “ lines ”), if one refused 
in all its branches, and to sum up the impression which to get hurt. I have altered my views completely since, 
it has at present left on me. but I believe they are held for a time by nearly every 

First, understand how I am placed. I am at a public new boy in the senior school. In the summer we had 
school of over five hundred boys. It isnot опе ої {ће most fielding practices іп all our spare time and these I 
famous or wealthy of public schools, and, in my opinion, disliked as much as the rugger ; until I discovered that a 
is none the worse for that. But I believe it has а reputa- cricket ball only hurts if you think it's going to. But I 
tion for good teaching. I entered the second form in the сап quite see that compulsory games must be an awful 
preparatory school at the age of nine, and now at nuisance if you do not rise even to my moderate 
seventeen and a half have arrived at the top of the standard of proficiency. But I am equally sure that, if 
classical sixth. I have been a day boy throughout games were not compulsory from the first, half of those 
except for two terms as a boarder just before taking who do learn to enjoy them greatly later would never 
the school certificate. I am now а prefect, and shall be trouble to play. I am one. And, besides, those who 
leaving at Christmas. never come to enjoy games are mostly the sort of people 

I cannot remember much of the lower school, beyond who would never enjoy anything but moping at home 
that I enjoyed Ше as, I hope, was intended. We and doing nothing. I may say that I never rise above the 
learnt all the usual things : Latin, French, Mathematics, mediocre in any game. 

History, English, Geography, Natural History, some Before I pass on to the subject of head-work and 
elementary Physics and Chemistry, Drawing, and alittle teaching, I want to say something about the O.T.C. 
Woodwork. For most subjects I had a master who was It is, perhaps, the most characteristic of all institutions 
an old hand, and knew how to make the lessons in- ata public school. Firstly, its form and nominal purpose 
teresting while he taught us thoroughly and made us аге military. But only one person in fifty joins it 
work. I remember the French master, too. Getting to because he wants to learn how to fight Britain's foes. 
know him better later I realize that he is a thoroughly You join because it is the thing, because it lets the 
good sort with a real sense of humour (rather rare in school and the house down if you don't, and because 
pedagogue;), but he never would stand any slacking. people not in the corps are mildly despised. Nobody 
If he thought the form had not been working properly believes the brass-hat who inspects us every year, when 
he had what he called a “ hectic week," which meant Пе says that we have joined the corps in order to make 
that we were “ kept in ” for an hour or so every day for officers іп the next war. Once in, you pass two or three 
a week, and woe to him who did not know his work! years as a private. If you are abnormally energetic, 
However, he taught us all he wished. the sort of person who likes cleaning his buttons before 

Natural History is, I think, worthy of special mention breakfast in December, you may enjoy the experience. 
as being well taught, for the majority of the boys were Тһе average lazy person regards it as a sweat which has 
inspired by it with a real zeal for collecting moths and % be endured, the rewards being occasional field days 
butterflies, and some, I know, made really good col- with blank ammunition, and camp. “ Certificate А” 
lections; at least, it made them observant and gave апа promotion probably bring interest and keenness. 


them an interest in the out-of-doors. I have always more or less enjoyed the corps ever since 

Games in the lower school were not very strenuous— I have had a stripe. And the more you know about it 
two afternoons a week of football in the winter terms and the better fun it is. But even among the N.C.O.s and 
three of cricket in the summer. cadet officers anyone who derives his interest in the 


On the whole, I think life in the lower school was well corps entirely from the military side is tolerantly regarded 
arranged. Perhaps there was too much grind in the as a harmless maniac. And we are not a slack con- 
work, but, of course, at that age a boy does not work — tingent. From observations at camp I should say we 
unless he is made to. And it is my opinion, though I меге above the average in keenness and efficiency. 
offer it with the greatest diffidence, that if individuality And so to work. It will be most convenient to treat the 
is much encouraged between the ages of ten and subject as falling into two periods: first, from entering 
fourteen, it is most likely to develop into conceit and self- the Senior until the School Certificate—+.e., from twelve 
centredness. and а half to fourteen and a half; the second, from 

At twelve and a half I went up into the senior school. fourteen and a half to leaving. During the first period 
The first thing that I discovered was that my soul was work was carried on much as it had been in the lower 
no longer my own. Out of school it belonged to the school. The forms still consisted of twenty-five and one 
house. For whenever it was not learning in school, it was driven rather than conducted. Тһе one big 
was expected to make my body play football—for the | difference was that I had taken the first step on the road 
sake of the house. Even the sacred hour between | of specialization ; that is to say, I had definitely elected 
morning school and lunch I had now to spend on the , to study the classics, and so started Greek; while of 
cold, wet playing fields, learning to fit myself into the my companions some chose modern languages and were 
most uncomfortable thing ever invented by man—a introduced to German, while the majority chose science 
rugger scrum. At first I was horrified, inclined to rebel, and mathematics. Of the relative merits of these 
for the new game (we had played soccer previously) this is not the place to speak. I will only say that I have 
seemed to be merely a contrivance for getting hurt, never once regretted my choice ; and this I know is due 
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to the master who carried us through our first year 
of Greek, which consisted chiefly of grammar. He loved 
his subject and he made us love it, too—me, at any rate. 
I remember being surprised when he told us en- 
couragingly that the first year of Greek was the dullest. 


The Latin during these two years was varyingly 
taught. Partly because of this, partly because I had 
learnt it since I was eight, I did not regard it as a new 
and interesting hobby, as I did Greek. I never had any 
real enthusiasm for it until during the last year or two 
I have come to know it more intimately. For some 
time, indeed, it lagged behind my Greek. For the School 
Certificate, however, which I took at the end of the 
second of these two years, the teaching was generally 
good. Our Latin and Greek master was a real scholar 
and a good teacher, though he lacked the imagination 
and feeling for romance needed to extract the best 
from the classics and to impart it to others. However, 
he was just the man to push you through your first big 
examination, for examiners are seldom romantic, or if 
they are they must suppress their feelings when cor- 
recting papers. 

Here, perhaps, I had better say a word or two about 
French and mathematics, for after the School Certificate 
I did no more of either. The chief fault with the French 
teaching seems to me to have been that it was taught 
too much as a dead language. This was, no doubt, 
partly the fault of the examination, for there the oral 
test counted for very little, while the prose composition 
and the translation were everything. However, I think 
that if all up the school French conversation had been 
taught seriously and steadily, I should have had a much 
better general idea of the language, a more instinctive 
feeling for it than I have. I feel that my knowledge of 
French is machine-made and artificial. And, indeed, 
it is only with the greatest difficulty that I can say 
anything in French now. But what was taught was 
taught well. I still, after three years, remember enough 
to read with pleasure and a dictionary. 

As for the mathematics, I can only say that the 
higher up the school I rose the less it meant to me, and 
the worse apparently I became. But I cannot help 
thinking that it was not entirely my fault. And I need 
not say that I have forgotten it all. It has all come off in 
flakes like cheap nickel-plating. 

During the last three years I have enjoyed my work 
more and more. All is done in a different spirit. The 
masters are no longer overseers, but conductors, guides, 
almost intimate friends. One discusses with them what 
work it would be best to do, although, of course, beneath 
there is a foundation of solid work that never varies. 
I do not mean to suggest that this co-operative spirit 
ought to have been introduced earlier. I do not think 
it could have been. For, after all, no normal boy ever 
works for the sake of working until he takes the School 
Certificate. But, certainly, after the habit of working 
under compulsion has been firmly implanted, one can 
do with, and, indeed, needs, rather more latitude in the 
last years. 

Before I pass to a general summary I intend to say 
something about those boys who have not any aptitude 
for bookwork and are, therefore, generally dubbed 
“stupid.” In the first place, I am afraid I do not know 
much about them. I know that the ' dud ” forms do a 
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great deal of carpentering and drawing. One often sees 
them carrying home book-cases, mouse-cages, or plate- 
racks. Latin is outside their curriculum, and I think 
they do more gym. than “clever” boys. This is 
practically the sum of my knowledge on this subject. 
However, I am sure they are not neglected or forgotten. 


So to look back on these eight and a half years that I 
have here tried briefly to describe, first let me say that 
I have no great regret or empty feeling of which I am 
conscious. As I have risen up the school I have enjoyed 
every branch of it more. It has formed my life for me 
adequately ; has given me a real interest in my special 
subject—classics—has taught me my shortcomings and 
possibilities ; that there are others in the world besides 
myselt. Whether or no it turns out all who pass through 
it too much to pattern is hard to say. Being a very 
recent product of the process without other experience, 
I feel the utmost diffidence in attempting to judge on so 
difficult a point. But on comparing myself and my school 
friends with some other friends who have been to some- 
thing approaching a “ сгапк ” school, I see that we, 
products of a public school, lack something, not exactly 
energy, idealism rather, a capacity for seeing more in a 
thing, whether good or evil, than appears to the con- 
ventional outlook. I am not sure which is the better. 
It is natural, I suppose, that their idealistic enthusiasms 
should jar upon me sometimes, but I have a feeling 
that in the long run they will do more, will cut more ice 
(to mix the metaphor) than I and my school friends. 
Mediocrity, conventionality, pnééy йуа» is good, but 
the mediocre are only good as followers and servants, 
for leaders something more is needed. It is in this very 
indefinite and intangible part of training that my school 
has failed, if it has failed anywhere. Іп the rest, I am 
content. 


“Тһе Average Englishman.” 


Addressing the City of London Vacation Course for 
teachers on August 9th, Major John Hay Beith (“ Ian 
Hay ”) declared that our educational system produces 
a superb average type. 


The strength of this country, he said, had always 
been in “ other ranks," whether they were military, 
industrial, administrative, or professional. The average 
Englishman was not brilliant or spectacular, but he could 
be relied оп. He was so reliable that we paid him the 
compliment very often of taking him as a matter of 
course, and we were very seldom disappointed. The 
platoon commander, the country curate, the slum doctor, 
the schoolmaster and school-mistress were the people 
who propelled the ship of State. Above them on the 
quarter deck, looking portentously solemn, were their 
superiors, but below the waterline these average people, 
unheeded, and to a large extent unsupervised, saw to it 
that the wheels went round. They grumbled and groused, 
and said they were “ fed up," but they carried on 
because initiative and responsibility were in their blood, 
and had been developed by their education. They 
expected no thanks, and so they were not disappointed. 
The ship went forward, and that was all they cared about. 
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EDUCATIONAL HELOTS. 
By J. W. B. ADAMS. 


‚А modern humanitarian might well regard the lot of 
the old time pupil teacher with pity. He might also 
regard with something akin to amazement the good work 
done by this educational martyr under hard conditions, 


A lad of more than average intelligence who had 
passed his standards would be chosen by his head teacher 
and, after acting as monitor for some time (for a nominal 
salary), might become “ apprenticed ” as а Р.Т. From 
an academic standpoint his qualifications were very 
meagre. He had acquired, more or less mechanically, 
the ability to ‘‘ read, write, and cipher,” and in addition 
had learnt a certain number of isolated facts which, 
in those days, passed for a knowledge of history and 
geography. 

Forthwith he was plunged in medias res, and all day 
taught classes often numbering forty to sixty pupils. 
Before and after this arduous work, and on Saturdays, 
he had to prepare for his yearly exams. After passing 
these he would at length be qualified to sit for the 
'" Queen's Scholarship " exam., and if he did well 
enough he would be able to enter a training college. 


He was prepared for these trials by his head teacher. 
This ill-used person, after wrestling all day in a stuffy 
atmosphere with Standards 6, 7, and ex-7, filling up 
innumerable forms and registers, and being harassed 
the while by parents, managers and inspectors, was 
responsible “іп his spare time " for the ácademic and 
pedagogical training of his pupil teachers— before school, 
after school, and on Saturdays. Arithmetic, English, 
history, geography, and drawing were the main subjects— 
not forgetting “ school management " and religious 
knowledge. Before the advent of the School Boards, the 
head teacher was supposed to act also as unpaid Sunday 
School teacher in his church or chapel—not actually 
compelled, of course. | 


The P.T. obviously required a certain amount of 
stamina to survive this constant drudgery, and with it 
a strong personality. Think what it involved—a boy in 
the school transformed into a teacher and expected 
straightway to enforce discipline (without corporal 
punishment) and win obedience and respect from his 
pupils, under conditions we should nowadays regard as 
hopeless. А child himself, he was expected to control 
by force of character a large number of children. Think 
of the strained relations with his former classmates and the 
overt hostility of the street boys who had left school— 
leading sometimes, as I remember, to personal violence ! 
No opportunities for games, and little time for exercise, 


Whatalife ! Yet the failures were few and far between. 
Later, central classes were instituted in some districts 
to provide instruction for P.T.'s on certain evenings and 
Saturday mornings—this was a step in the right direction. 
Then in the middle 'eighties, P.T.'s for the first time 
attended day classes. In London they were at first held 
in hastily adapted private houses, and later in regular 
““ Р.Т. centres." Atthe time teachers were not all agreed 
as to the wisdom of this new departure. '' Dangers " 
were gravely advanced by some—e.g., the Р.Т. would 
divide his allegiance between school and centre, and he 
would run a risk of becoming more of a student than a 


practical teacher. But the new plan had come to stay. 
Then certain London philanthropists thought that the 
P.T.’s should be encouraged to spend some time in 
sports. Cups were given for cricket and football, and 
social intercourse between the Centres was promoted. 
The London Р.Т., ағ any rate, was now, comparatively, 
happy, and as time went on we even heard of P.T.'s 
matriculating. 


In a London centre of which I had personal knowledge 
the Head was a Napoleonic person—even to the forelock. 
He possessed a fine gesture and what is now called a 
“ fruity ” voice—and the younger P.T.’s stood in great 
awe of him. А tall young man of dark and saturnine 
aspect taught mathematics, and an excellent teacher he 
was. He professed a benevolent scorn for the humanities : 
Maths. and science were the only “ manly " studies ! 
We even attacked trigonometry. He had an almost 
uncanny knack of spotting exam. questions, and we 
always did well in his subjects. 


For a while we had some lessons from a real French- 
man. After his early and unexplained disappearance our 
saturnine friend helped us for a time, with the proviso 
that we must not expect him to pronounce the words ! 
The word “ quoique ” came up. “I call it “ koi-ky," 
remarked our mentor—you can call it what you like ! ” 


Our teacher for art, English, and geography was as 
fair and short as the other was dark and tall, and nor- 
mally the most amiable of men—but very peppery on 
occasion. We devoted much time to the “ Phases of the 
Moon,” and the '' Seasons," and "Analysis." This latter 
was still the '' reticulated mesh work ” of old—the filling 
up of innumerable pigeon-holes. '' Science ” was taught 
by visiting masters. One left for disciplinary reasons, 
but the other, despite a long black frock coat and a 
weird accent, taught us very well. There was no practical 
M. | In chemistry we learned our equations off by 

eart ! 


In many country districts the old system lingered on. 
In the late nineties, when I was H.M. of a small 
country secondary school, the experiment was made 
of sending in the P.T.'s of the district twice a week (and 
Saturday mornings); but for a time it failed, owing to 
the difficulty and expense of providing transport. Thus 
many boys of good natural ability had very little chance 
of improvement. One P.T. who came to us had had a 
year's study оп the “ Dalton Plan " in the ex-7th, and 
alleged that he had, among other accomplishments, 
‘ learnt French ’’—but he afterwards had to qualify this 
statement by explaining “ They didn’t learn us the 
accents and the pronounciation " (sic). We managed, 
however, to push two or three of the smartest Р.Т. 
into one of the new Day Training Colleges that were 
then coming into existence. 


Now all is changed again, and the student teacher has 
displaced his humbler brother. But I submit that the 
hardy old time P.T. who managed to survive his ordeal 
of training was, despite his academical limitations, a fine 
fellow indeed, and that there are and will be none like 
him. 
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STORIES FOR A PRINCE. 
Bv C.M. 


“ Such noble storyes as behoveth to a Prynce to 
understand "—could there be a better description of a 
good library than that? Тһе words are, in fact, the rule 
laid down by Edward IV as to the kind of books which 
were to be read aloud to his young son during dinner ; 
and it was he who actually founded the Royal Library. 
The King probably meant '' storyes " in a wider sense 
than the word generally bears now—in the 15th century 
it was apt to include a good deal of the Bible and most 
history—but his library certainly contained some French 
romances of chivalry, and no doubt it behoved the young 
prince to understand them. In the days when books 
were written by hand for particular owners, it was 
possible to consider the purpose for which each copy 
was wanted, and the surroundings in which it would 
begin its life. The scribes of the Middle Ages did not 
produce beautiful MSS. merely bécause they loved 
colour, and the monasteries provided ample time for 
playing about with pens and paint. They could make 
tiny books, with pages of less than three square inches, 
which were meant for carrying in a pouch or sleeve ; 
but the number of big, ornamental books is due to the 
common habit of reading aloud, which prevailed in all 
sorts of large houses, both religious and secular, from the 
court downwards. The book was placed on a stand, at 
which the reader stood, and the illuminations often look 
better from a little distance, as of a listener looking 
over the reader's shoulder, than when they are examined 
too closely. No doubt the medizval scribe had a rever- 
ence for “noble storyes ” which inclined him to produce 
them well, and he surely knew that their appearance 
must accord with lofty halls, and the light of stained-glass 
windows. Just imagine such a book as ‘‘ Lady into Fox ” 
alone on a stand in Westminster Hall. 

It is this intimate connection between a book and its 
owner and the house he lived in which makes medieval 
MSS. so fascinating, and one may see, in the British 
Museum, the very books which Edward IV considered 
suitable for his son. The Royal collection had a 
chequered career from its founder’s day onwards, and 
the history of its various benefactors, its adventures 
during the Commonwealth, and its other narrow escapes 
before it reached a safe home, makes interesting reading. 
They are a strange assortment, these benefactors of the 
Royal Library ; Margaret of Anjou, the tragedy Queen ; 
John Leland, the antiquary, who believed with all his 
heart that scholarship and patriotism are complementary 
virtues; James I, who, characteristically, brought a 
good library of his own from Scotland to add to the 
English collection; and his son, Prince Henry, the 
friend of Sir Walter Raleigh. After narrowly escaping 
conversion into ready money at Cromwell’s hands, and 
destruction by fire on at least two later occasions, the 
Royal Collection was at last safely lodged in the British 
Museum in the middle of the 18th century, and became 
the nucleus of one of the greatest libraries in the world. 

The Royal MSS. in the British Museum were originally 
the King’s personal property ; his official papers are to 
be found in the Public Record Office. This is, perhaps, 
a less decorative collection than the private libraries 
of princes and nobles usually were, but it has its own 
special interest. From its documents, amid a wealth of 


personal detail, can be traced the administration of the 
Royal Household, and its gradual development into the 
machinery of national government. This is the classic 
instance of the English habit of meeting a practical need, 
rather than building upon fair-sounding theories; a 
fact which is well illustrated by the existence of three 
officials known as the King's Remembrancer, the Queen's 
Remembrancer, and the Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 
through whose hands passed many of the Exchequer 
documents. The presiding genius of the Record Office, 
who is also the third law officer of the Kingdom, is 
called the Master of the Rolls, because many of the most 
important documents in his care are actually great rolls 
of parchment— Parliament Rolls, Charter rolls, Close 
and Patent rolls, and so on—that is, they consist of one 
or more skins, sewn together at the top, and often ex- 
tending to eight or ten feet in length, which can be 
fastened up in a roll with the longest skin as a wrapper. 
The method of folding and sealing a document is of 
first-rate importance in the Middle Ages, and is, in fact, 
one of the principal differences between a Letter Patent 
and a Letter Close. It is, perhaps, worth remarking 
incidentally that medieval terms in general are apt to 
mean what they say far more literally than we are 
accustomed to think ; it is usually the official significance 
which has grown on to the wcrds that makes them seem 
obscure. But medieval people liked to be explicit in 
their own way ; that is, perhaps, why the Papal Chancery 
sealed favourable bulls with a seal on a silken thread, 
and used hemp for unfavourabl ones. 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES " OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


October, 1851. 


Trials of an Egyptian Scholar. 
(From an article “ Schools in the Desert.’’) 


" There is a very able man now living, Bayoumi 
Etfendi by name, who was one of the thirty young men 
sent to the Ecole Polytechnique by Mehemed Ali, and 
came out seventh in his year. He remained in Paris 
thirteen years, and has translated two works into 


Arabic every year for many successive years. Тһе 


Sultan offered him a post, and the rank of Colonel and 
Bey if he would settle at Constantinople; and the 
Pacha of Egypt similar advantages if he would take 
service under him. For a long time he hesitated, but at 
last, in an evil hour, sailed for Egypt, and has become, 
in all but in name, a slave. 

At first he was appointed Head Master of Instruction 
at Boulac. Suddenly he was ordered, with twelve of his 
ablest professors, to form a school at Khartoum, a 
considerable town, placed at the confluence of the Blue 
and White Niles. When he arrived, he discovered that 
no school had been built for him, and that it was 
absolutely impossible to form one, as the parents run 
away and live independently in the Desert, rather than 
send their children to be taught. Even could such a 
school be established, his assistance would not be wanted 
for several years, as the children can neither read nor 
write, and he is one of the cleverest professors in Europe 
in mathematics and engineering.” 
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PILGRIM'S WAY. 
Bv LORD GORELL. 


I. 


God of infinite wisdom and understanding, 
Framer of everything that 1s, 

Who didst mould to its beauty the tiny flower, 
Make the wild, wondrous mind of man, 

What, of all in the heritage Thou hast given, 
Nearest eternal harmontes 

Lifts us out of the clatter of Earth’s confusion, 
Plasnest before us sets Thy plan ? 


II. 
Thou hast fashioned us, all that we see around 
us, 
All that we use and own and are, 
To a purpose and plan of serene designing, 
Folded obscurely though 1t be 


(Thou hast given us viston but dimmed the 
distance, 


Stablished 1t for our eyes too far) : 
This is truth of our living, and life truth-lacking 
Pales into joyless rivalry. 


III. 


What 15 greatest of all Thou hast granted to us ? 
Out of Thy bounty what most brings 


That which mankind for ever 1s seeking, 
seeking, 


Happiness—strange, elusive quest ? 


More and more as the roadway of life winds 
onward, 


Answer I find 1n simplest things : 


Love, love first, then the smiles on a few, dear 
faces, 


Then the earth’s beauty: these are best. 


Birkbeck College (University of London).—The 
new session of Birkbeck College opened on Monday, 
September 27th. Evening courses for degrees in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and facilities for 
post-graduate work are provided. These are set forth 
in the College Calendar for 1926-1927, a volume which 
is extremely well arranged, showing in detail the 
syllabus of each course of lectures, and giving full 
information to intending students, 


WHAT EAST END CHILDREN READ. 


As the result of a day’s census taken by the Stepney 
Public Libraries Staff in the second week of the school 
holidays during August last, some interesting facts and 
figures have been revealed respecting the authors chief 
in favour among juvenile readers who use the borough’s 
group of lending libraries. 

With the object of obtaining an unbiased and an 
uninfluenced vote, the census was carried out un- 
expectedly and simultaneously. No preliminary warning 
was given to the children, they were afforded no oppor- 
tunity of consulting anyone in the matter. Therefore 
they undoubtedly expressed their opinions individually 
and free of any suggestions from other persons. 

All showed, however, a high degree of intelligence, 
and definiteness of choice, in filling up the voting forms 
which were handed to them. Each child was allowed to 
use one form only. 

Ready and eager to co-operate with the library 
officials, the majority of the children entered enthusias- 
tically into the spirit of the census. It was observed 
that the questions in the forms were answered without 
the least hesitation. The writing was good generally— 
clean, bold, and legible. There was not a single spoilt 
voting paper in a total of 870. 

The children were those, with few exceptions, from the 
L.C.C. elementary schools of Limehouse, Mile End, 
St. George’s East, Stepney, and Whitechapel districts 
of East London, and their ages ranged from nine to 
fourteen years. 

With the boys, Westerman claimed the largest vote, 
actually 27 рег cent. of the total; Finnemore came next 
with 11 per cent.; whilst Henty retains his popularity 
on 7 per cent. Dickens found favour to the extent of 
2 per cent., and in this respect ranks on an equality with 
Verne and Lang (of fairy tales fame). Defoe received 
one solitary vote ; whilst Marryat got three ; Scott got 
three; Kipling got four; and Stevenson got eight. 
One youngster of nine years gave Mark Twain the only 
vote he scored. So much for American humour. Strange 
to record, four votes were given by boys to writers of 
girls' stories. 

With the girls, Angela Brazil was easily the greatest 
favourite ; she polled 43 per cent. of the votes recorded ; 
Lang's “ Fairy Tales ” and Chaundler came second with 
a 7 per cent. vote; and Oxenham and Meade follow 
closely with 6 per cent. Dickens was popular with 3 per 
cent. of the girls, and found slightly more favour than 
among the boy readers. Two girls voted for Ainsworth 
and one only for Shakespeare, she being thirteen years 
of age. Scott and Kipling each received one solitary vote. 

It is interesting to note that thirty-six girls selected 
the writers of books for boys as their favourite authors. 
The range of authors amongst the boys numbered sixty 
names in all; whilst with the girls, who have a more 
limited choice of authors, forty-five names were listed, 
of which fourteen were writers of boys' books. 


TEST PAPERS IN ALGEBRA: by A. E. Donkin. (Pitman. 25.) 

This is a useful set of papers containing seven hundred ques- 
tions similar to those set in London Matriculation or in School 
Certificate Examinations. Each paper of seven questions is 
well balanced, containing usually two questions requiring simple 
manipulation and two problems which call for thought rather 
than algebraic juggling. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 


Bv Јонм EXE. 


It has often occurred to me that the modern system of 
qualification in medicine by examination falls short of 
the ideal method towards which all plans for education 
should strive. 

Long ago, counting time by the progress of science, all 
would-be practitioners of medicine were required to 
apprentice themselves to a qualified practitioner and 
serve an apprenticeship with him, when they could, 
if they had fulfilled their obligations, become medical 
practitioners. In many ways this was undesirable as a 
method of producing an average intelligent general 
practitioner, who would be a help and not a danger to 
the general public. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that men differ 
considerably in their ability to impart information to 
others, and also in the degree of sensitiveness to duty— 
so some apprentices learnt nothing while others learnt 
much, and the average man learnt little. As time went 
on the number of persons joining the ranks of the medical 
profession became greater, and schools of medicine were 
formed, and with the formation of schools and the 
specialization of teaching, these schools were put in 
the position of examining bodies to test the fitness of 
candidates for the degrees in medicine, surgery, and 
obstetrics. Thus it became possible to become a medical 
practitioner by joining a school of medicine and by 
attending lectures and demonstrations and passing 
examinations, and soon it became illegal to practise as a 
medical practitioner in any Government post without 
some such qualification. It was impossible to recover 
fees for services in court of law unless registered under 
the Act, though there has never been any Act passed 
definitely prohibiting unqualified men to practise in the 
art of healing. Acts of Parliament were passed at 
different times, which purported to enable persons 
requiring medical aid to distinguish between qualified 
and unqualified practitioners, and a council was formed 
to regulate the teaching and examinations for the 
qualification of all practitioners registered under the Act. 

Apprenticeship became a thing of the past, and 
examinations entirely replaced the old method. 

Knowledge increased, the examinations became more 
difficult, and the number of lectures, subjects and 
examinations became greater, and now at the present 
time the student entering a medical school is faced with 
a number of years of study in various sciences such as 
chemistry and physics, botany and zoology, anatomy 
and physiology, materia medica and pharmacology, 
pathology and bacteriology, all leading up to the final 
two years when he has to study medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics, including gynacology. Of course the subjects 
overlap, and some of the lectures are given in the same 
term with others in another subject, and thus the ground 
is covered. Equally true is it that by attending the 
hospitals and listening to clinics the student can learn 
medicine, surgery and obstetrics and gynecology. But 
the fault of the system lies in the fact that many of 
the best years of the student's life are taken up in the 
study of books, the learning of formulas, and the 
memorizing of facts, many of which will be of little use 
to him afterwards, but which are admittedly necessary 


to the understanding of those lectures which are to 
follow. Not only must these sciences and their formulas 
and dogmas be understood, but they must be learnt by 
heart, memorized for examinations. They are conse- 
quently made uninteresting. The student knows that 
he must learn certain facts for his examination, and so 
he forgets the fascination and beauty of the subject 
in his intense eagerness to get these facts learnt '' off 
by heart ”' in order to be able to get through his examina- 
tion and reach his goal. He goes to grinders and 
crammers. Не takes short cuts, reads books on 
mnemonics, and studies the fads of his examiners. In 
short, he approaches the medical curriculum as a child 
approaches a nasty dose of medicine that must be taken. 
His great idea is to get qualified. Even his practical 
observations in the hospitals are made with a view to 
passing examinations and not with a view to learning 
his work so that he may become a great healer. 

What then is wanting ? In my opinion a combination 
of the old system of apprenticeship and the new system 
of examination is what is required. 

If every student was apprenticed to a qualified 
practitioner of at least five years' standing, and was at 
the same time required to attend a certain number of 
lectures during a part of the year, he would get to know 
how to deal with patients, how to talk to them, and what 
questions to ask them, and various other essential 
matters that he can never learn in hospital or at a 
medical school with the same thoroughness ; for hospital 
practice differs in many ways from private practice, and 
half the pitfalls of young newly-qualified medical 
practitioners are due to the difference between the two. 

The ' bedside manner," the tact, the knowledge of 
people as they are in their own homes, cannot be learnt 
in a medical school or in a hospital, and the better place 
to learn the practical side of medicine is in a private 
practice and not in a hospital. 

If all newly qualified practitioners had been appren- 
ticed during their medical training the modern doctor 
would be a much more useful member of society and 
the young doctor would be a truly qualified man and 
not a beginner, as is often the way. 


READINGS: Selected by Walter de la Mare and Thomas Quayle, 
D.Litt. Books 5 and 6. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net and 35. 
net.) 

In these volumes we have a veritable feast of good things, and 
every taste can be satisfied. Тһе extracts from great writers 
given here will surely encourage young readers to seek out the 
books from which these passages have been taken and inculcate 
in them a strong desire for good literature. The compilers are 
to be congratulated again on the soundness and catholicity of 
their choice. V.H.S. 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA: by К. W. M. Gibbs. (Oxford Press. 
15. 6d.) 

Mr. Gibbs has compiled these exercises for those unfortunate 
pupils who are made to begin algebra by vaguely applying the 
four laws of arithmetic to symbols before they are permitted 
to see how problems can give meanings to these symbols. The 
book contains examples on this juggling, on graphs of simple 
algebraic functions, and on quadratic equations. There are many 
more exercises than are necded for so small a part of the subject. 
Each set of examples begins with a few simple questions which 
repeat and illustrate the bookwork, and are followed by the usual 
exercises which apply it. E.F.S. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Substantive Grant Regulations Amendment. 


The Provisional Salaries of Teachers Regulation of 
last February is gone. It has found an abiding place, 
not in the “ Code,” but in the Substantive Grant Regu- 
lations of 1925, to which it has been added, in very 
different form, as an amendment. The regulation 
first ran: “ Scales of salary . must be in confor- 
mity with the Burnham Award of the 27th March, 1925, 
except so far as the Board specifically accept any varia- 
tion from the Award.” As Article 7A of the Elementary 
Education Substantive Grant Regulations it is not nearly 
so peremptory and final. Indeed the Board seems to 
have succeeded in evolving a form that shall provide 
an Authority with a way of escape from its bondage, 
if it should desire one. Paragraph (i) of the article 
appears to be purposeless verbiage. '' The payment of 
the grant in full is conditional upon the Board being 
satisfied that the salaries of teachers are such that no 
occasion arises for a deduction from the grant as in this 
article provided," which is only a very wordy way of 
saying that the grant will be paid in full if no deductions 
are made! All these regulations set out '' conditions "' 
upon which grant is paid. If the conditions are not 
satisfied the conclusion is obvious— grant will not be 
paid in full. And seeing that Paragraph (ii) makes it 
perfectly clear that under certain specified conditions 
deductions will be made, where is the sense in saying 
that grant won't be paid in full if deductions are made ? 
Educational officials are subtle folk, and it is hard for a 
plain person to get anything more out of it than this. 
The article proceeds: “ If any scales of salary . . . are 
less than the scales laid down in the Burnham Award 
of 27th March, 1925, where such scales are applicable, 
and if, in the opinion of the Board, the efficiency of the 
provision made for elementary education for the area 
15 thereby endangered, the Board may make such deduc- 
tion from the grant as will, in their opinion, secure that 
the expenditure by the Authority falling to be met from 
the rates shall not be less than such expenditure would 
have been if the scales of salary in question had been in 
accordance with the scales laid down in the Award.” 


There is one distinct advantage in the regulation 
as now worded. There is a sanction, before there was 
none ; the scales had to be such and such, but there was 
no specified penalty if they were not. But beyond this 
improvement there appears no other. Indeed, the 
penalizing clause is so worded that there is nothing 
inevitable about it. “If, in the opinion of the Board," 
education is endangered, then such deductions will be 
made “ as will in their opinion " make the expenditure 
from the rates what it would have been if the “ award ”’ 
salaries had been paid. Suppose for example the salary 
bill of an Authority under the award would be £10,000. 
Four thousand of this would fall upon the rates. If 
the “ award " salaries are not paid, the £10,000 might 
be reduced to £8,000, say. Rates would be '' saved "' 
amounting to /800. Now the regulation does not say 
the Authority must pay £10,000 on salaries; it merely 
threatens that if the Board thinks education will suffer 
by their paying /8,000 instead, it shall lose the profit 
it thought to make. Well, a very rebellious Authority 
might elect to do that rather than be forced to pay 


salaries it did not approve. Of course that’s merely 
hypothetical, and not at all probable, but the loophole 
is there. It is conceivable that an Authority should 
staff its schools with teachers willing to accept a lower 
scale than their brethren outside. “ The elementary 
education for the area " is not bound to suffer: and 
in any case whether it does or not is a matter of opinion : 
the Board's opinion. If the Board thinks not, well 
there is no penalty to impose, and things will go on as 
they were. But judging from such salary feuds as we 
have had between Authorities and teachers, education 
has not been healthy there, even if it has not suffered. 
It looks as if the Board, moved by the representation 
that the local autonomy of fifty years ago was en- 
dangered under the regulation of last February, had 
exercised its ingenuity to preserve it, in appearance 
at any rate. Whether they have preserved it in reality 
we shall see perhaps in due course. 


The same addition, with the necessary slight verbal 
differences, has been made to the Higher Education 
(Substantive Grant) Regulations of 1925, to which it is 
Amendment No. 2 of 1926. 


Grant Regulations No. 7 Revised. 


The Regulations for the Training of Teachers (Grant 
Regulations No. 7), the draft of which was discussed 
in the August OuTLOOK, have now been issued in their 
revised form. Circular 1383, which accompanies them, 
explains the alterations made in the final issue. Articles 
8-11 have been recast as 8 and 9. Article 9 (c) of the 
draft relaxed the requirement of the two-year course in 
the case of students who had passed a second schools 
examination. That article provoked a good deal of 
opposition, and in response to it the Board has now left 
the question in the air, to be open for consideration under 
the new arrangements suggested in Circular 1372. АП 
rules on the point have therefore been eliminated under 
the heading ' Course of Education and Training," and 
the Board confines itself to a statement under the head- 
ing“ Grants ” of the maximum periods to be recognized 
for the present, for grant purposes (the new Article 21). 


On page 302 last August, we said“ Pupil Teacherships 
and Student Teacherships will soon be things of the past.” 
The revised regulations do not now warrant that opinion. 
The Board has had to face the fact that the Depart- 
mental Committee’s views are not universally held by 
Authorities. Local necessities and circumstances made 
it expedient for the Board to meet such cases, and any 
Local Authority which desires it can apply for recog- 
nition of its preliminary training arrangements after 
August Ist, 1927, but they must give their reasons. 
Alterations have also been made in Articles 2 (b) of the 
draft ; in 16 (now 15), and in Nos. 22-25. 


The Classical Association. 


The annual meeting of the Classical Association will 
be held at Manchester in October. Lord Hewart, 
Lord Chief Justice, will deliver the presidential address. 
There is to be a special exhibition of early Greek and 
Latin classics. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


ART TEACHING. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Rosa W. HOBHOUSE. 


II.—MODERNISM IN ART TEACHING. 


The large measure of true illumination in the newer 
schools of thought, as regards the art of teaching, make 
it hard to criticize even their more extravagant state- 
ments without appearing reactionary. But the fear of 
being thought this or that is too poor a restraint to accept 
in putting forward the fruits of personal observation 
and study. For what they are worth they must be 
given naked and entire, not cloaked in the guise of the 
most prevalent modern theory, nor modified or expanded 
to give an impression of correct thinking according to 
the latest findings in pedagogy. 

When Professor Cizek tells those in the teaching 
profession that he would beseech them, more than any- 
thing else, ‘‘ to free the schools they teach in from them- 
selves, that is from the schoolmaster,” he is touching 
perhaps the high water mark of the tidal wave in the 
direction of “‘ not teaching at all in the accepted sense, 
but of letting the children teach themselves."* Не 
further implores them “ to turn their schools into gardens 
—where flowers may grow as they grow іп the garden of 
God." АШ appeals springing from those who love the 
work to which they have put their hand should be 
received with an open mind by those to whom they are 
addressed, yet there swings into my mind the reply, 
“© we want schools and gardens ’’—reminiscent no doubt 
of the American factory girls’ song, “ We want bread and 
roses." Апа after all has been said that needs saying, 
I fancy it will be the response of the best authorities in 
education. And not only schools and gardens, but I 
would add teachers who actually teach as well as those 
who “ hover like an invisible spirit," as Professor Cizek 
suggests they should. 

Purely on the ground of its being a psychological feat 
almost impossible to sustain over the course of recurrent 
terms with three or four hundred children passing through 
one's hands in the course of each week (this happens 
to the “ specialist ” іп art or any other subject in a large 
school), it would hardly be possible for the average person 
to put such a suggestion into practice. That in itself 
does not rule out the validity of the idea. What does 
rule it out, however, to my mind, as a condition on the 
part of the teachers to be permanently desired, whatever 
occasional uses it may have, is another view expressed 
recently to me in a letter by the Head Mistress of a 
London school: “ There is great need for a great voice 
to say ' Do let a little child be a little child—needing 
very very much help and guidance—and cease expecting 
attributes that only belong to later years.’ ” 

There is a need for instruction and the teacher is still 
needed to teach. I am sure of it. The modern idea 
asks too much of the little child. It endows an infant 
with creative force—with powers of observation—with 
powers of concentration. 


*My quotations with regard to Professor Cizek's views and his wonderful work 
amongst children in Austria are derived from a lecture given by him at Dobling, 
recorded by Francesca M. Wilson, together with delightful illustrations of work 
done in his school, published іог '' The Children's Art Exhibition Fund," 1921. 
I quote from him further as representing the highest type of the extremist in the 


direction of what I have called “ Modernism in Teaching." 


The sharing of our love and understanding of the sub- 
ject in the form of positive instruction does indeed seem 
to me necessary, even if, on occasions, in all our classes 
or in relation to particular pupils, we may forbear to 
give specific teaching, for the larger good of the work in 
one or other of its aspects. Positive teaching of a right 
kind need іп no sense be injurious to the “ Erbgut " 
or “ heritage " of the child—in which “ heritage " or 
"genius" I, together with the Austrian professor, pro- 
foundly believe. 

It is easy for those who have not themselves engaged 
in class teaching in the general schools under a consider- 
able variety of conditions, some more some less favourable 
to the work, when they happen to see the beautiful 
creations of these Austrian children, or to read of how 
they were produced, to theorise about art teaching, 
what it should and should not be. At the outset they 
should examine these results carefully, and they will find 
that their richness in execution is bound up with imagin- 
atively seen realities, these realities having within them, 
for the most part, the peculiarly pleasant taste of charm 
and familiarity—goats, brightly coloured toys, children 
in meadows, sheep and lambs, and so on. It is true one 
pupil is “ only interested in the abnormal and extra- 
ordinary ” and his imagination is described as “ macabre,” 
but this kind of receptivity is most unusual, so that we 
could not expect or wish the sights and subjects that 
appealed to him to call forth artistic expression in many. 
Now this is just the point at which I have been wanting 
to arrive; for when legislating for all teachers, we must 
take it into account that numberless children have no 
such well-stored imaginations, in fact their imaginative 
faculty itself has often been starved or crushed. To 
assume that this “ crushing ” has mainly been done by 
the wrong educational methods of the teachers is in my 
opinion sheer injustice. Indeed, if the teacher who fails 
in procuring imaginative results is to be tried by the 
modern theorist (with many of whose theories I have 
full sympathy), let the jury at least be composed largely 
of persons who have known the insistent claim of the 
class-room. And not only this. If the summing up is 
to be fair they must also be well aquainted with all the 
factors in circumstance and tradition that have gone to 
make the children whose work is in question. There 
is many a child who is not wholly a child, who is weak in 
spontaneity and inventive faculty, and who is all too 
unfamiliar with the beautiful things of Nature. 


Honouring a Pioneer. 


The managers and teachers of St. Saviour's School, 
Poplar, have presented the title deeds of a garden to Mr. 
Frank Matley, head of the school for thirty-eight years, 
and Mrs. Matley, head mistress for eighteen years. The 
garden adjoins the house at Worthing-on-Sea to which 
the couple have retired ; and is to be known as Rosemary 
Garden. Mr. Matley was one of the pioneers of the school 
Journeys movement, and he organized.the first trip in 1899. 
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Drawn in Indian ink by 
a pupil in Myrdle Street 
Central School, London. 
The value of this study— 
the second attempt at such 
work—lies inthe suggestion 
of Winter and Spring. 
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CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN. 


In June the Advisory Committee on London Concerts 
for Young People issued a series of questions with the 
aim of gathering information as to the conditions under 
which concerts for children should be carried on. The 
enquiry covered a wide field and the main conclusions 
may be summarized thus: 


Aim of Children’s Concerts. Broadly, the aim of 
children’s concerts is to foster a love of the best music 
by offering to the children adequately performed work 
of the great composers to encourage in children the 
desire to play an instrument. 

Frequency of Children's Concerts. Children's 
opportunities for listening to good music should be very 
frequent ; if possible, daily in school by means of soloists, 
the gramophone, pianola, wireless, etc., and, as often 
as circumstances permit, out of school. 


Type of Concert. An orchestral or choral programme 
interspersed with vocal or instrumental solos appears 
to be the most useful type of large-scale children’s con- 
cert. For such a concert, chamber music, owing to its 
more intimate character, is deemed to be generally less 
suitable, and it should be taken, if possible, to the schools 
themselves. Тһе custom of allowing children to par- 
ticipate by humming themes, clapping rhythms, or by 
themselves standing and singing simple folk-songs, is 
considered to be sound in principle, and has proved most 
successful in practice. The device of attaching words 
to themes in classical music is thought to have serious 
disadvantages in the hands of the unskilled. 


The programme. Only the best music should be 
presented to children, and it is imperative that the 


performance should attain to the highest possible artistic 
level. Where the same children attend a series of con- 
certs, it would appear to be desirable to frame this series 
so as to secure continuity and progression either chrono- 
logical and historical, or treating with the development 
of an art form. In other cases, a composite and well- 
varied programme is best. A children’s concert should 
rarely exceed one hour, and no one item should be longer 
than ten minutes. 

Difficulties in compiling a programme are lessened 
if the audience be homogeneous with regard to age, 
experience (both musical and social), and presumed 
understanding. Schemes and programmes should be 
circulated to schools as far in advance as possible, to 
allow of the previous preparation which is obligatory 
for concerts held in school-time, and desirable for con- 
certs held out of school-time. 

Preparation for the Concert. In all school music 
lessons, and by the formation of school orchestras, aural 
alertness should be fostered, especially with regard to 
instrumental music. Portraits of composers should be 
exhibited in the school. The lives of the composers could, 
at suitable times, be taken in the history lesson, the story 
lesson, the composition lesson, and the reading lesson. 
It is desirable also that at least one special lesson of direct 
instruction on the particular programme should be given 
by a teacher-musician in the schools themselves, based 
upon teaching notes and hints circulated among the 
teachers. At the concert itself, brief explanatory and 
non-academic talks should introduce each item; the 
total time for the spoken explanation should be far less 
than for the music. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
Bv S. B. Harris. 


IV.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


. The mentally defective child is an entirely irresponsible 
being, and, if he remains so, he is not likely to become a 
wage-earner at the end of his school days. If he obtains 
work, he will probably not keep it, and the chances are 
that he will drift, and eventually become a burden upon 
the State either as a criminal or a pauper. 


The problem, then, of developing responsibility is 
one of the most important of the special school. 


In the small school in which these problems have 
arisen, six boys who remained until the age of sixteen 
have obtained work and have kept it. As the school 
has been opened only seven years, these are the first 
ones who have left, but it would seem to imply that the 
school's method of solving such problems is bearing fruit. 


When the young child of seven or eight is admitted 
to the special school, he usually possesses very little 
initiative. He has been one of a large class of children, 
and now that he is in a different atmosphere, he can 
“ follow the crowd ” more or less, but can do very little 
thinking for himself. The first step then is to put him 
in the charge of a child at about his own mental level, 
who will show him where to put his books, and who will 
keep an eye on his work, help to teach him his letters 
by games, and help him to find the right apparatus for 
his number work. This, of course, is excellent training 
for the “ helper." 


Presently the newcomer begins to find his level. He 
knows that all his books must be kept in his own locker 
and that he must take care of them, and also of his pencil- 
box, pencils and ruler. One child of eight, with a bad 
memory, was continually losing his things during the 
first three months. He used to forget which was his 
locker and put his property into another child's locker— 
and never by any chance the same one. 


He knows, too, that when he comes into school his 
books, etc., for his morning's work must be got out and 
placed under his chair, on the shelf fixed across the bars 
for that purpose. This avoids unnecessary confusion by 
children going backwards and forwards continually to 
their lockers. 

He remembers which page he must prepare in his 
reading book, and after doing this goes to the teacher to 
read. He finds his number apparatus, works his sums 
on a blackboard and goes to the teacher for correction. 
At a later stage һе is allowed an exercise book. He finds 
his letters and makes his words or sentences, and writes 
them on his board, going to the teacher for correction 
before copying into his exercise book. When all is 
finished he gets his handwork, or does some original 
designs with the Montessori plane-insets. 


This method of encouraging initiative and developing 
responsibility is adopted throughout the school. Each 
child, whether belonging to the Upper Seniors, Lower 
Seniors, Middle Division, Upper Juniors or Lower Juniors, 
is expected to know what he is required to do, and to do it. 
He is expected also to finish every piece of work which 
he begins (except in very exceptional circumstances) 
He is told from the very beginning that unless he finishes 
at school the work he begins, he will not want to finish 


the work he has to do when he leaves school and will 
then lose his “ job." It is most important, even from the 


earliest age, to inculcate in the mentally defective child 


the idea that work at every age is always necessary and 
always very important, and that all work done in school 
is to help him to earn his living when he leaves. 


Responsibility is also developed in other ways in the 
school. Children are responsible for the locking and 
unlocking of the drawers and cupboards, for giving out 
the hymn books for prayers, for opening the piano and 
finding the necessary music. 


They are responsible for putting back chairs and tables 
when floor space is required for games, etc. 


They are responsible for attending to the ventilation 
of the classroom, one boy reading the thermometer each 
morning and afternoon. 


They are responsible for watering and otherwise caring 
for plants and flowers. 


Now it must not be imagined that all these things are 
perfectly done and without reminder. On the contrary, 
for the defective child's memory is poor. Perhaps on 
one morning there will be no hymn books at prayer 
time, and no ventilation. But when the teacher's 
" Why? " is heard, those responsible have some un- 
comfortable feelings, and the lapse may not occur again 
until the next week ! This applies, of course, to all other 
little responsibilities of the class-room. 


Nevertheless, the improvement in the attitude of the 
child towards responsibility is very marked as he pro- 
gresses through the different divisions of the school. 


THE AUSTEN-GASKELL Book: Scenes from the Works of Jane 
Austen and Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 
Illustrated by W. M. Wheelhouse. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
2s. 6d.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to raise the taste and culture 
of girls. It is sad to note what girls and boys will read at the 
formative age : and still sadder to mark the favourite newspaper 
columns which hold their attention! Jane Austen supplies 
English girls with all that they require, except exhaustive 
excitement ! Mrs. Gaskell, in “ Mary Barton," and again in 
“ Cranford," has given us classics of diction and style, while 
leaving us an imperishable record of the every-day thinkings 
and doings of the middle 18th century. The difficulty is to get 
girls or boys to be quiet enough to read such books. At home, 
the children, the meals, the wireless loud-speaker, and other 
“ delights,” almost forbid a book of this kind. Perhaps a taste 
for these beautiful books may produce concentration which shall 
find in them a refuge even in a nursery or in a crowd ! The ріс- 
tures are good: the artist has given, as a frontispiece, a most 
true vision of the Cranford ladies calling. R.L.G. 


LEGENDS OF THE SUN AND Moon: by Mary Proctor. (Harrap 
and Co. 159 рр. Is. За.) 

This book contains ten legends of the sun, the moon, thunder 
and storms, and they are as unusual as they are fascinating. 
By means of these legends of various times and climes children 
will gain some idea of the origin of strange customs and beliefs. 
They will peer into the infancy of the world, and realize how 
myths and superstitions unite one race to another. They will 
understand and appreciate the wonder with which early peoples 
regarded natural phenomena, that wonder which Bacon described 
as ' broken knowledge.” R.W.P 
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MUSIC. 
By J. T. BAvIN. 


EAR-TRAINING. 


These lessons deal with various points of mustcal 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 


RHYTHM (Continued). 


A rest is indicated by the use of s as the consonant, 
the vowel sounds remaining as already mentioned. 


““ Little Bo-peep.”  (3331.) 
Tatéti ta-éti Pe ta-éti d tatéti ta-é-1 ta-ési. 


EE IE ede Er "rr fa 


'" Dickory Dick." (Id.) 
Tatéti tatéti ta-é-i-a-éti tatéti tatéti ta-é-i-a-é. 


Spo. s" ^r овер n. .» 
взи is ee 
“ Girls and Boys." (Id.) . 
Ta-éti ta-éti ta-éti ta-é-i-a-ési. 


Peo re ff? 


Minuet in D (Mozart), from ‘‘ Divertimento No. 131.” 


(L-1132.) 
taa taa taa taa taa-aa, n Е" taa taa {аа-аа 
rerep of ДИ 


taa taa taa taa taté ы "m taa taa TUM taa-aa 


ft? foie tt 


“ Pilgrims’ Chorus" (Wagner) from “ Tannhauser.” 


(2446.) 
Taa taa-aa taa taa-aa tatéti taa taa taa taa taa. 
oop o p ө P Өө 
P А , г S ES NEN | 


““ Casse Noisette Marche " (Tchaikovski). (467.) 
Taa tatéti taa taa taa taa taa-aa 
f Sad р UE 
be 1411 og. 
“ Hindoo Song" (Rimsky-Korsakov) from “ Sadko.”’ 
(D-1445.) 


té taté taté taté taté taa saté taté. 


TERT 


* Londonderry Air." (L-1573.) 
té taté taa-até taté in taté taa- оч taté taa-até 


" р "En dis : Dco 59-72 

Next month we shall conclude this part of our 

subject with some examples of syncopation and com- 
bined rhythms. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


Contracts to Educate. 

The contract between a schoolmaster and a parent is 
a rather one-sided affair, for while this party can terminate 
it by giving due notice, the other cannot get rid of an 
unsatisfactory pupil, unless his  unsatisfactoriness 
warrants '' expulsion "—a right which has to be exercised 
with considerable care. · The schoolmaster contracts 
to '' continue " the education of his pupil, and that is 
why, generally speaking, there must be some sort of 
memorandum or writing to satisfy Section 4 of the 
Statute of Frauds. The wise schoolmaster will be careful, 
if he wants to be on the safe side, to reserve the right to 
determine a contract himself by notice, and bring that 
condition to the parent's knowledge beforehand. 


Notice to Terminate. 

In a recent case, Ludecke v. Allin there was no pros- 
pectus, but presumably there was some writing from the 
defendant or the action could not have been brought. 
Mr. Allin's two boys entered Mr. Ludecke's private 
school at Folkestone and remained there for three terms. 
The 1925 Michaelmas term began on September 22nd, 
but on September 16th the defendant wrote to say the 
boys would not be returning to school. The plaintiff 
brought an action to recover £21, being the amount of 
one term's fees for the two pupils, in lieu of a proper 
notice of removal. The County Court judge gave 
judgment for the amount claimed. The parent appealed. 


The Parent's Case. 

The appellant's counsel submitted that the contract 
between the parties was one by the term only and one 
requiring to be renewed at the beginning of each term. 
The evidence of the existence of a custom which implied 
the duty of giving a term's notice by the parent rested 
on the statement of the plaintiff, and was not sufficient 
to enable the judge to find the existence of such a custom. 


Is there a ** Custom? " 

Mr. Justice Roche and Mr. Justice Mackinnon, how- 
ever, upheld the County Court judge. The plaintiff 
had given evidence that there was a well-known rule in 
private schools that a term's notice of removal must be 
given or a term's fees paid. That evidence had not been 
contradicted. Mr. Justice Roche said the sole question 
was whether the County Court judge was entitled to find 
as he did. In his Lordship's opinion there was sufficient 
evidence for the finding and it could not be disturbed. 


Fees or Liquidated Damages. 

The judge, however, was careful to point out that he 
was laying down no general rule and the appeal was 
dismissed on the grounds of the evidence before the 
County Court judge in that particular case. No school- 
master should jeopardise his case by relying on custom 
only. The contract should be express on the point, 
and if there is a prospectus it should carefully state the 
length of notice required from a parent in the event of 
removal—and also an alternative in fees, as the liquidated 
damages for breach of the contract (Jones v. Turner 
(1891) 7 T.L.R. 421). If there is no stipulation as to 
payment of a term's fees or a half term's, the damages 
are " unliquidated,” and must be ascertained by a jury. 
The plaintiff will then be entitled to recover only the 
amount of profits actually lost (Jones v. Turner, supra). 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Salaries in Essex. 

The difficulty in Essex with regard to salaries has 
been brought nearer to a settlement. The Negotiating 
Committee of the Essex County Council has agreed to a 
modification of the proposal to place all teachers on 
Scale III as from 1st October, 1927. It is proposed that 
the teachers not already on Scale III shall be advanced 
towards the full scale by an instalment on Ist October 
this year, and then reach the full scale on Ist October, 
1927. The teachers concerned are willing to accept 
this, and although the Executive of the Union is not 
likely to approve it will have to consider the whole 
position at the October meeting, having in mind the 
attitude of the teachers and with full knowledge of the 
opinion of the President of the Board of Education on 
the Essex Authority's new offer. 


An Enabling Bill ? 

The annual meeting of the Association of Education 
Committees at Harrogate resolved that existing diffi- 
culties in administration arising from the differing 
forms of religious instruction in provided and non- 
provided schools "should be alleviated by an Enabling 
Act empowering local arrangements of varying character 
to be made to suit local conditions." This means, of 
course, that local authorities should be empowered 
to contract out of the existing law governing religious 
instruction in the provided schools. The President of 
the Board has indicated the Government's willingness 
to promote an Enabling Bill under certain conditions, 
provided that the Government is "satisfied that such 
legislation is generally acceptable." The position has 
been considered by the Executive of the Union. The 
Executive, believing that the transfer of non-provided 
schools to a local authority can be effected under the 
Education Act, 1921, and its relevant schedules, is of 
opinion that an Enabling Act is unnecessary. It is 
practically certain that any new legislation affecting 
religious instruction in the schools will create wide- 
spread disaffection among teachers. The policy of the 
Union 1s well known : it is opposition to any extension 
of religious tests for teachers and especially to teachers 
serving in the provided schools. Developments on the 
lines of an Enabling Bill are being anxiously watched 
by the Executive, and should such a Bill be presented 
to Parliament it may be anticipated that the N.U.T. 
will take steps to oppose it. 


The Archbishops' Commission. 

The Commission appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to enquire into the teaching of 
religion in the schools of the country is now at work. 
The enquiry is not to be confined to the position of 
religious instruction in the elementary schools; it is to 
cover the whole field. It is understood that the Com- 
mission will report to the Assembly about two years 
hence. Serving on the Commission are two primary 
schools teachers—Miss Robinson, President of the 
London Teachers' Association, and Mr. J. H. Willis, 
Head Master of the Brandlehow Road L.C.C. School. 
Each of these is serving in an individual capacity. The 
National Union of Teachers and the London Teachers' 
Association are to be invited to give evidence before the 


. easiness—outside the 


Commission. There appears to be considerable un- 
schools—about the religious 
instruction in the schools. In the meantime, however, 
the parents generally are satisfied. 

Dinner to Mr. Woodfull. 

On September llth the Executive of the Union and 
friends entertained Mr. Woodfull, the Australian 
cricketer, to dinner at the Euston Hotel. Mr. J. McRae, 
Chief Inspector of the Education Department of Victoria, 
and formerly Vice-Principal of the College in which 
Mr. Woodfull was a student, was also present as a guest. 
The function was an exceedingly happy one, the speeches 
of Mr. Woodfull and Mr. McRae were racy and 
humorous, and Mr. Barraclough, President of the 
Union, was at his best in the chair. Mr. Woodfull 
recognized the gathering as expressing the desire of 
English teachers all over the country to associate 
themselves with teachers in Australia. He expressed 
“warm gratitude to the N.U.T.," and said “І am proud 
of an opportunity to convey fraternal greetings from my 
own colleagues to the teachers of this great Motherland.”’ 
Another link of Empire. 

Housing and Town Planning. 

The interest of the Union in housing is natural. The 
housing of the people—the conditions in which the 
children live—is an important factor in the success 
of the teachers’ work. This is fully recognized at head- 
quarters, and so at its last meeting the Executive agreed 
that the President should accept an invitation from 
the Housing and Town Planning Association to take part 
in a tour of inspection in Leicester, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Rotherham. The visits are to include 
villages and a consideration of the housing schemes 
carried out by colliery companies. 

Feeding the Necessitous Children. 

The fund raised by the National Union and adminis- 
tered by the “ Save the Children Fund," and locally for 
the benefit of the children of miners and others suffering 
as a result of the coal crisis, has now reached a total 
in the neighbourhood of £6,000. Of this amount £2,500 
has been subscribed from the central funds of the 
Union. 

Personal, etc. 

Miss E. R. Conway has retired from active teaching. 
She will continue her work on the N.U.T. Executive, 
and may be a candidate for the Vice-Presidency at the 
next election. 

The President of the Union and Mr. Mander (Vice- 
President) attended the Dutch Teachers' Conference 
during the holidays. 

The President was a guest at the annual dinner of 
the City of London Vacation Course, and attended its 
inaugural session. 

The Union was represented at the annual meeting of 
the British Association by Messrs. Brown, Hill, Lumby, 
Morgan, and Jones, and by Miss E. R. Conway. 

The members of the Executive for Wales represented 
the Welsh teachers at their National Eisteddfod. 

The officers of the Union and the London members 
of the Executive will represent the Union at the Marshall 
Jackman dinner on 8th October. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


А Great Scholar. 

Cambridge and England have lost in the death of 
Sir William Ridgeway in August a scholar whose 
range of intellectual studies placed him in the front 
rank. In 1880 he graduated from Caius as Fifth Classic. 
Іп 1892 he occupied the Disney Chair of Archaology. 
In the same year he published his first book “ The 
Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards." 
Іп 1907 his “ Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred 
Horse " came out. Others of his books were '' The 
Early Age of Greece " (1901), “Тһе Origin of Greek 
Tragedy " (1910), " The Dramas and Dramatic Dances 
of Non-European Races " (1915), and “ Who were the 
Romans ? " (1907). Ridgeway was knighted іп 1919. 


A Bequest for Wales. 

The will of the late Sir John Williams, of Blaenllynant, 
Aberystwyth, contains a bequest of nearly £100,000, to 
be divided between the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and the National Library of Wales. 
Pictures, books and manuscripts and a sum of £1,550 
are additional gifts to the Library. 


Sir Henry Miers Retires. 

Sir Henry Miers, who has just retired from the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Manchester, leaves the University 
larger and more flourishing than he found it in 1915. 
Before going to Manchester he was Principal of London 
University and had occupied the Waynflete Chair of 
Mineralogy at Oxford. Naturally the scientific side of 
the University took a large share of his interest, and he 
became the first professor of Crystallography—a subject 
not before represented by a separate department. He 
took a prominent part in launching the public appeal 
‘for funds at Manchester in 1919, an appeal which 
resulted in a sum of £250,000. 


Philosophical Studies. 

This year's session of the British Institute of Philo- 
sophical Studies (of which the Earl Balfour is President) 
begins on October 4th. The Michaelmas term will 
include courses of lectures by the Hon. Bertrand Russell 
on “ Тһе Problems of Philosophy” and “ Mind and 
Matter." Professor G. Dawes Hicks will give a course 
of ten lectures on ‘‘ The Development of Philosophy 
sincé Kant ’’ and Professor С. W. Valentine is to lecture 
on General Psychology. Dr. C. Delisle Burns апа Pro- 
fessor J. S. Mackenzie are among the lecturers for the 
Lent term, and Dean Inge has promised to give a course 
of six lectures on “Тһе Philosophy of Religion " during 
the Summer term. Information can be obtained from 
the Director of the Institute, 88, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Said at the British Association. 

“ Boys at public schools are apt to expect everything 
to be done for them, and particularly those things which 
involved manual labour, such as the laying of cricket 
pitches, the levelling of fields, the mowing of grass, and 
the making of beds. Levelled cricket fields and made 
beds came down as gifts from heaven, but the angels 
who did the levelling and the making are not always 
considered quite gentlemen." Мг. Maurice Jacks, at 
the British Association, in a discussion on the Public 
School System. 


Praise for the Schools. 


“ I say without the smallest hesitation that the code 
of honour is equally strong (in council school and public 
school), that council school boys can cherish and guard 
the good name and destinies of their schools, that no 
manifestations of team spirit on Agar's Plough or the 
Close can be stronger than that shown by Rodney House 
playing Drake on a squalid mud pitch in a süburban 
park in the house football competition of a school in 
a London slum." (Mr. Ronald Gurner.) 


A Successful Spanish School. 


The Summer School of Spanish, held at Santander 
during August, had a most successful run. The number 
of students, 54, was larger than in any previous year. 
Besides classics in composition, reading, phonetics 
and so on, conducted by the Director, Professor Alison 
Peers, and two Spanish teachers from East London 
College and Santander, there were evening lectures on 
a variety of subjects connected with the language, 
art and literature of Spain. The students were invited 
to witness a polo match in the grounds of the Royal 
Palace, and there was a reception by the Mayor at the 
Town Hall. The whole performance provided a splendid 
holiday combined with intellectual work. The next 
summer school wil probably be held at Liverpool 
during August, 1927. 


А Great Spanish Teacher. 


Professor Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira, who recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday, has spent thirty-three 
years of his life in teaching Spanish at Oxford. To 
show their affection for a veteran colleague the Univer- 
sity teachers of Spanish in Great Britain and Ireland 
presented the Professor with a birthday address. 


An Ill-fated Building. 


The Oratory School at Caversham Park, which was 
burnt down on August 30th, seems to have been a 
building fated for destruction.  '' Caversham Castle," 
or Caversham Manor as it was formerly called, was a 
handsome structure situated on the Oxfordshire Hills 
overlooking the Thames. It occupied the site of an 
ancient mansion, which was burnt down in the reign of 
George I. It was restored and burnt down again in 
1850. Happily the school was in vacation this time. 
The Chapel adjoining the main building, a memorial 
to the old boys who fell in the war, was saved. 


The Drapery Business. 


Mr. S. A. Williams, Principal of the L.C.C. West- 
minster Continuation School in Retail Distribution, 
told the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade Summer School 
meeting, at Cambridge, that local education authorities 
ought to do more for the education of the selling staffs 
of business houses. Other trades and professions were 
more favoured in this respect than the drapery business. 
Mr. Walter Clark, of Halifax, however, believed more in 
apprenticeship. Young people, he said, learnt more by 
putting their shoulder to the wheel than in any other 
way. А good deal of what was learnt at School was use- 
less. What was learnt in practical life was essential. 
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Lectures for Teachers. 

The London County Council's handbook of the lectures 
and classes for teachers during 1926-27 offers some 
attractive courses for all who would improve their 
knowledge and keep their minds and interests alert. 
Anybody engaged in teaching in London, Kent and 
Middlesex can be admitted, at the small cost of some- 
thing less than a shilling a lecture. For other teachers 
the fees are more. The list of lecturers includes men like 
Laurence Housman, Professor Jespersen, Mr. A. Р. 
Newton, Mr. Cyril Burt. There are special single lectures 
by Professor Karl Pearson, Sir Richard Paget, and 
Professor Julian Huxley. 


Open Air and Health. ! 

There seems to be no doubt about the value of open 
air education. The report of the London School Medical 
Service for 1925 states that 117 open-air classes—46 
of them in parks—were held during the year. The 
average increase in weight of the children in six months 
was 4ł-lbs. There was freedom from infectious disease 
and freedom from colds. At the Stowey House open- 
air school some languid, anemic, unheeding boys who 
went through the experiment from May 12th till 30th 
October, improved remarkably in physical condition, 
vivacity and mental alertness. From listless, indolent lads 
they became keenly observant, energetic, mischievous 
youths, suppressed only with difficulty. 


Go-ahead Leeds. 

The Leeds Central School of Commerce has an 
ambitious programme for its evening departments. 
There are about 200 separate classes, and some twenty- 
five grouped courses of study. These range from elemen- 
tary courses for boys and girls of sixteen to the final 
courses for diplomas of the professional institutes. 
There are 100 part time teachers. The more advanced 
classes will attract would-be accountants, bankers, 
secretaries and insurance officials. 


The Essex Agreement. 

About 80 per cent. of the Essex Authority's teachers 
have accepted the compromise offer of the County 
Council. About 400 of the 900 teachers are paid on a 
scale conforming to the Burnham Committee's award. 
The others are paid less. The teachers demanded that 
all should be brought under the award next month. 
The Council's offer provides for the raising of the lower 
salaries, by gradual increments, to the award figures, 
by October, 1927. АП will then be on Scale ПІ. 


Defiance at Downham. 

The dwellers on that part of the L.C.C. Downham 
estate within the borders of the borough of Bromley 
have held a protest meeting to condemn the dilatoriness 
on the part of the Bromley Education Committee in the 
provision of school accommodation. The new school 
which it was intended to open last month is not yet in 
existence, and the Authority has had to provide temporary 
accommodation in the existing schools and other build- 
ings in the borough. This necessitates a walk in many 
cases of some distance. The parents are objecting, and 
are demanding conveyances and mid-day meals, or a 
nearer temporary school. If these are not forthcoming 
they threaten to refuse to send their children to school 
and even to pay their rates. 
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Exit ‘“‘ Commercial Correspondence." 


Over 83,000 papers were worked in the three examina- 
tions held by the Royal Society of Arts in some thirty 
subjects. Book-keeping, in popularity, comes first, 
shorthand second. The most favoured language was 
French, with Spanish next, and German third. “ Com- 
mercial correspondence and business knowledge " drew 
3,910 candidates, but it will draw no more, for the 
Examination Committee think it of no educational 
value, and have abolished it—as a subject. 


Oxford Prize Winners. 


The /30 exhibitions offered by the Oxford Delegates 
to the candidates highest on the School Certificate 
Examination list have been won by Norman F. Astbury, 
Longton High School, and Dorothy M. Crowfoot, Sir 
John Leman Secondary School, Beccles. The Royal 
Geographical Society's prizes were awarded to Frederick 
W. Morgan, Calne Secondary School, and Margaret F. 
Snell, High School, Horsham. 


Foreign Language Scholarships. 


The Commercial Edvcation Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce have awarded two “Charles К. E. 
Bell Fund " senior travelling scholarships of £150 each 
(for the purpose of encouraging the study of modern 
foreign languages) ; one to Mr. D. К. Sullivan, of the 
Brockley County Secondary School, the other to Mr. 
A. G. Bayliss, of the Highbury L.C.C. Commercial 
Institute. | 


Higher Certificates. 


In the examination for the Higher Certificates of the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Examination Board, 
Oundle easily heads the list with 107 successful candidates. 
Most of the well-known “ public " schools figure in the 
lists. Marlborough had 50 successes, Shrewsbury 46, and 
Rugby 43 ; Charterhouse and Uppingham had 30 each, 
Clifton 28; the City of London 23 and Malvern 22. 
Among the girls' schools Clifton High School comes 
first with 15, and Bedford High School next with 13. 


Higher School Certificates. 


The number of candidates for the Cambridge Higher 
School Certificate Examination from English centres 
numbered 657, and 364 obtained certificates. King 
Edward's High School for Girls, Birmingham, received 
19; Sir William Turner's School, Coatham, 13; The 
Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, Portsmouth Gram- 
mar School, King Edward VI Grammar School, Stour- 
bridge, 12 each; Bournemouth High School for Girls 
and the Whitgift Grammar School, 10 each. King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham, also obtained the 
highest number of marks of distinction, 8. Portsmouth 
Grammar School and the Whitgift Grammar School, 
Croydon, came next with 7. 


An Unusual Request. 


Mr. E. N. Marshall, M.A., Head Master of Queen 
Mary's Grammar School, Walsall, who died last August, 
made an unusual request before his death. His remains 
have been cremated, and by his expressed wish the urn 
containing the ashes is to be built into the new grammar 
school which is to be erected. 
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The 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH ” 


Series 


NEW VOLUMES OTHERS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


A New Graduated Verse Anthology by Dr. Richard Wilson. 


No. 67. PATTERN POETRY. Part I. 1s. 6d. No. 68. PATTERN POETRY. Part II. 15. 9d. 
Standard and Modern Verse with Literary Exercises on each Poem. Part III in Preparation. 
The Nottingham Guardian in an extended review of Parts I and JI says: '' These аге an expression of 
modern methods of introducing the child to its heritage of English poetry, and many older readers will feel 
the desire, if they glance at these books, that they might have been brought to the ' realms of gold ' through 
some such gateway. Mr. Wilson has presented the selected verse in a manner that catches the imagination, 
and at the same time spurs the boy or girl to emulation—in his view an equally important matter . . . 
“Altogether these are two noteworthy little volumes." 
No. 88. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UPPER FORMS. By A. J. J. Rarcrirz, M.A., Wallasey 
Grammar School. (For Teachers onlv.) 2s. 6d. 

Ап intensely practical volume Showing i in detail how the author prepares his pupils for the 
public examinations (in which he is very successful) without sacrificing the educational value 
of his subject. Post free, 2s. 9d. 

No. 78. THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. Ву Prof. Sir A. T. QuiLLER-CoucH. 1s. 9d. 
Biographies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, Gordon, 
and Father Damien. With an Introduction by the Author. 


No. 64. WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Frances Pitt. 15. 6d. 
Twenty simply and charmingly-written studies of British Fauna, based upon personal observation. 


No. 61. SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by L. S. Woop and Н. L. Burrows. 
| 15. 9d. A prose and verse collection which will make instant appeal to British youth. 


No. 66. BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by CiceLy Boas. 15. 6d. 
Prose and verse about animals suitable for junior forms. With lively introduction to each section. 


No. 72. HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. PERKINS, B.A. Price Is. 9d. 
Poetry and verse illustrative of the period from 1603 to 1837. 


No. 54. PRESTER JOHN. By Jonn BucHAN. 1з. 6d. With Literary Exercises. 
No. 56. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. 1s. 9d. Edited by Dr. В. L. К. HENDERSON. 


Мо. 53. FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Retold by B. L. K. HENDERSN, D.Lit., and С. CALVERT, В.А. 1s. 6d. An 
Introduction to Comparative Folklore. 


No. 57. HISTORICAL PORTRAITS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit. 18. 9d. 
Including many passages from authors of to-day. 


Мо. 55. EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA. From the “ Mystery Plays ” to “ Everyman.” Edited by F. J. Тіскмев, В.А. 
15. 94. 


No. 8. JOHNSON'S AND BOSWELL’S “ TOUR IN THE HIGHLANDS.” Edited Бу Joun ВАпЕҮ. 15. 9d. 


New Volumes in the ‘‘ WORLD REVEALED ” Section. 1s. 9d. each 
Correlation of Geography with the Literature of Travel. 
No. 58. SOUTH AMERICA. No. 59. NORTHERN EUROPE. No. 60. SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
No. 76. NORTH AMERICA. No. 77. THE ISLES OF THE SEA. No. 94. FRANCE. 
New Volumes in the '* T.E.S.” SHAKESPEARE. 15.94. each 
This edition is rapidly becoming the favourite School Shakespeare. l 


No. 25. MACBETH. No. 63. MERCHANT OF VENICE. No. 69. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
No. 84. JULIUS CAESAR. No. 101. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. No. 95. THE TEMPEST. 
Ready Shortly : No.99. CORIOLANUS. 96. KING LEAR. No.98. AS YOU LIKE IT. 


New Volumes in GUY BOAS'S “ COMPARATIVE POETS." 16.94. each 


No. 62. SHELLEY AND KEATS. No. 71. GRAY, COLLINS, GOLDSMITH, AND COWPER. 
No. 79. CHAUCER AND SPENSER. 


Two New Volumes in the ‘‘ PREPARATORY "' Section. Large Туре. 1s.3d. 


No. 73. THE WATER BABIES. No. 105. THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 
The above, which are fully Illustrated, will be ready shortly. Others to follow. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Useful Psychology. 


Students in training colleges suffer many things, and 
among the chief of these is the “ subject " known to 
them as psychology. Too often their knowledge of this 
is confined to the acquirement of a number of doubtful 
definitions and still more doubtful assertions concerning 
mental operations. Time is too short to permit of any 
real study, but some kind of display must be made on 
the examination papers. The training college lecturer 
may be content if there is evoked in the students, or any 
considerable number of them, some interest in the subject 
and a desire to read more widely in after years. 


Such an interest would probably follow most surely if 
the student made an early acquaintance with the 
applications of psychology in everyday life, apart from 
those more directly concerned with teaching. Here the 
publications of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology and of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board would provide ample material for selection. A 
useful survey of this branch of scientific work is pro- 
vided also by the volume entitled: “ Industrial 
Psychology in Great Britain," written by Dr. C. S. 
Myers, F.R.S., and published by Jonathan Cape at 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Broadly described, the applied science which is known 
as industrial psychology is concerned in relating our 
knowledge of mental processes to the conditions of 
modern industry. It seeks chiefly to formulate principles 
which can be applied to the reduction of needless effort 
and friction and to the increase of interest, attention, and 
contentment among workers of all types— industrial, 
commercial, or professional. 


Dr. Myers gives an interesting list of the topics which 
are investigated. Тһеу include: The psychological 
relations between labour and management. Incentives 
to work. The arrangement of the workers' material and 
the nature of the implements used. Posture and move- 
ments while at work. The selection and training of 
workers. Distribution of periods of rest and work. 
Physical surroundings. Psychological factors influencing 
the sale of products (e.g., in advertising, designing, 
salesmanship, etc.). Under each of these heads certain 
conclusions have been reached which are described in 
this book. They may not be final, but they are 
extremely interesting and sometimes unexpected. 


As an example (unfortunately topical just now) may 
be mentioned a piece of research carried out in Man- 
chester. It concerned the effect on the miner's eyesight 
where his lamp shines directly into his eyes. This is 
inevitable, as the miner passes in front of the lamp about 
forty times a minute when shovellig coal into the 
“tubs " or small wagon which conveys it to the foot 
of the shaft. Experiments showed that exposure to the 
glare of an ordinary lamp gave an average of 3.4 after- 
sensations with an average duration of 48.4 seconds, 
but a slightly opaque lamp reduced the former number 
to 1.7 and the latter to 23.8. Further research showed 
that the opaque lamp, with its diffused light, gave better 
vision and reduced the shadows, thus increasing the 
miner's comfort and also his output. 


It will be noted by those who have studied such works 
as Taylor's “ Scientific Management " and Gilbreth's 
“ Motion Study " that the methods advocated Бу Dr. 
Myers are less rigid and mechanical. For many of our 
best-informed and most thoughtful workmen the term 
“ scientific management ' is merely a high-sounding 
name for a device which would turn them into machines, 
working under strict guidance and with no souls to call 
their own. Such an ideal may seem good in factories 
where a plentiful supply of cheap foreign labour is always 
available, but it is impossible—as it is undesirable— 
for British industry. Ав Dr. Myers puts it: “Тһе 
mental and bodily differences between workers are 
such that it is impossible to train, or to expect, each 
worker to perform the same operations in identically 
the same way. In all sport and in all forms of art, there 
are different styles, all equally good, some suited to 
some men, others to others. So it must be in regard 
to industrial work. There is no one best way. What 
the psychologist and physiologist insist is that there 
are undoubtedly bad styles and bad habits of work which 
the worker needs to be taught to avoid, and that it is 
an egregious error to force all workers into a common 
mould, regardless of the individual differences between 
them." 


These words would furnish an excellent text for a 
lecture to teachers and for another to officials of a 
certain type. Teachers might be reminded that there 
is such a thing as "style" in teaching and that it 
should be as much their aim to display good style in 
their work as it is to acquire one in cricket, tennis, 
swimming, or raiment. Some administrators and 
inspectors would improve their work if they remembered 
that there is not any “ best way," and that it is an 
egregious error to try to force all teachers into a common 
mould or to expect precisely the same attainments or the 
same standard of knowledge from all children of the 


same age. Such endeavours lead only to trouble and 
disappointment. They are, in fact, evidences of bad 
" style." | 


Following two interesting chapters on Industrial 
Fatigue and Movement Study Dr. Myers gives an account 
of the work done in the field of Vocational Guidance and 
Selection. By the latter term is meant the process of 
choosing by suitable examination a person best fitted 
for a certain kind of work. Vocational Guidance, on the 
other hand, means the giving of advice as to the type of 
occupation for which a person is fitted or unfitted. This 
advice is based upon a systematic examination of the 
bodily and mental condition of the person concerned. 
Both are described thoroughly, with much sound 
advice to parents and teachers. 


А book so well written and by an authority of the fore- 
most rank deserves to be widely read. I have little hope 
that all ourindustrial magnates will have studied it, but I 
hope that all teachers will do so, for in spite of its title 
it is full of matter which has an important bearing on 
their work and it presents psychologv as something 
real and far removed from mere verbiage. 


SELIM MILES, 


m ы - 


—— MÀ M 
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METHUEN'S NEW & RECENT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SIMPLE ART CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. Ву FREDERICK 
GARNETT, A.S.A.M., Head of the Art Department, Manchester Grammar School. 
With 61 Illustrations. Demy 4to. 3s. 

2n Бос handbook for schools, containing 8 practical lessons in Art Crafts 

and Stage C 

SPOKEN V POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie I. M. 
GULLAN, Lecturer in Speech Training to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for 
the training of teachers. 38. 6d. net. 

Edited, with an 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF E. V. LUCAS. 
Introduction and Notes, by E. A. WoprHousE. F'cap8vo. 28. 64. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 


J. Birngrr, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
Contents: Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Geology, Dotany, Zoology and a 


Glossar y. 
SIX LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS. Ву Еџтн C. STENT, Head 
Mistress, St. Margaret's School, Polmont. F’cap 8vo. 18. 
Short plays on attractive subjects filled with quick dialogue, each for à number of 
young actors. Music for songs and stage and costume directions are add 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH HISTORY. Bv A. W.P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a Diagram. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. NOU 
A simple narrative for pupils from twelve to fifteen, remarkably successful in giving 


an intelligible account of the political growth of England. 


HISTORY 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Ву CYRILE. 
Ковімѕом. With 44 Maps and Diagrams. 56. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ву Суки. E. RoniNsoN, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Winchester College. With Maps and Plans, Summaries 
and Index. In four parts. Now 3s. 6d. each. 
I. Early and Middle Ages to 1485. 
1. The Tudors and the Stuarts, 1485-1688. 

ПІ. William ІП to Waterloo, 1689-1815. 

ІУ. The Nineteenth Century and After, 1815-1920. 
ANGLO-EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1492-1660. By KATHLEEN 

M. GARDINER, M.A., Westfield College. With 3 Maps, and Chronological and 

other Tables. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. Specially prepared for Students. Ву C. Grant ROBERTSON, M.A., 
C.V.O., and J. С. BARTHOLOMEW, Е.К.5.Е., F.R.G.S. Demy 44. 4s. 

The new issue of this Atlas contains 64 large plate s with over 100 Coloured Maps and 
Insets, Historical Tables and Notes, an Introduction, an Historical Gazetteer, a 
Bibliography, an Index, and a Supplement with maps and text showing changes to 
1924. 

A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. 
By S. Н. McGrapy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a sound know- 
ledge of European History. 

A SOURCE-BOOK OF ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. 
By M. E. Monckton Jones, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 4s. 6d. 


CIVICS 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A CITIZEN. By H. Е. 
MALDbEN, M.A. Tenth Edition, Revised. 28. 6d. 
A reader describing in outline the Imperial and Local Government of Great Britain. 
It кйш ы the gap between historical England and the England in which we live and 
work. 
THE EMPIRE CITIZEN. Ву H. E. MarbEN, М.А. 3s. 
Gives a comprehensive historical survey, and the present state of all the main 
constituent parts of our Empire. Тһе privileges and duties of citizenship are stressed 


throughout. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS AND 
MECHANICS 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. For Central and Continua- 
tion Schools. Ву С. 51ммохрѕ, B.A., L.C.P. With 247 Diagrams. With Answers 
4s. 6d. 

In addition to the ordinary rules of Arithmetic, this book contains Mensuration, 
Symbolic Arithmetic up to aud including Quadratic Equations, Graphs, and 
Logarithms. 

EVERYMAN'S MATHEMATICS. Ву Francis W. HARVEY, 
М.А. B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, Battersea Polytechnic, London. Crown 
Sv о. 2s. 6d. 

This book contains sections on Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Geometry, Graphs, 
Trigonometry, and Calculus. It is intended for students of Continuation and Evening 
Classes, enginecring apprentices, and others who have to gain a working knowledge 
of Mathematics in a short time. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P. 
CrATwoRTHYy, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams, 88. 6d.; Also in two parts—Part I, Statics, 56.; Part 
I1, Dynainics, 56. 

Supplies the long- felt need for a new text-book treating the subject with authority 


апа vitality. 


EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. Ву F. W. Harvey, М.А., 
B.Sc. With Answers. 28. 


ENGLISH 


METHUEN'S MODERN CLASSICS. Edited by E. V. 
Кіно. Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. 18. 6d. each. 

. The Wind іп the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME, 

The Blue Bird. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

Spania Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 

hix 6d by Modern Masters: Hilaire Вкілос, С. K. CHESTERTON, 
Lucas, RoBERT LYND, А. А. MILNE. 


. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Milestones. By ARNOLD Bennett and E. KNoBLocu. In one volume. 


OPEN SESAME: An Anthology of English Poems for 
Children. Compiled by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Also in Three Parts, 64 pp. each; Paper, 8d.; Limp cloth, 10d. 
A delightful new selection very modern in spirit. 

WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TuRLEv. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

OUR ENGLAND: TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. Ву 
Patricia Јонмѕом. With 10 Illustrations. 28. 

А book based on the author's popular broadcast talks on town and country topics. 

A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by А. G. Barnes. 4s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE 
FORMS. By Gracr Н. Bracken, Fulham County Secondary School. 18. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By W. E. Wiliams, 


B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A critical and historical survey of the main forms of English literature. 


M отын 


LATIN 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY from Ennius to Hadrian. 
Chosen and annotated by E. V. Rigu, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
128 pp. F'cap 8vo, 28. ; Gift-book edition, 38. 6d. net. 


LATIN UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Surmaster at St. Paul's School. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 


LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
By Нпрл Кіснакрвом, Newnham College, Cambridge. Cloth. 28. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN. By C. A. F. GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Assistant Master at Aske’s School, New Cross. F'cap8vo. Limp 
Cloth. 1s. 3d. 

Carefully compiled tests of matriculation standard. 


LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged 
according to Subjects. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Revised by С. С. Воттімс, 
M.A. Twenty-first Edition. 18. 6d. 


A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 
Ву А. M. M. STEDMAN, М.А. Ninth Edition. 18. 


LATIN UNSEEN TRAPS: A List of Latin Words easily 


confused. By Н. С. Fort, M.A., Ipswich School. 18. 
** Of real astistánce to pupil and teacher alike." —ScoTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


A JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. By Н. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., 
Second Master, Owen's School, Islington, London. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES 


Edited by А. M. М. SrEDMAN, M.A., Fcap. 8vo. Is. or Is. 6d. 
each. 


This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is for the 
use of teachers and pupils in Lower and Middle Forms. 
unior Scripture Examination Papers : Old Testament. S. A.P. RKERMODA 
and W. WILLIAMSON. Is. 
Junior Scri Examination Papers : New Testament. А. G. WALPOLE- 
SAYER and W. WiLLIAMSON. Is. 
Junior English Examination Papers. W. WirLLIAMsON. 18. 6d. 
Junior French Examination Papers. F. |лсов. 1s. 6d. 
Junior German Examination Papers. А. VorcELIN. 18. 6d. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. С. С. Воттімс. 18. 
A Key to the above. 56. 2d. post free. 
Junior Greek Examination Papers. T.C. WEATHERHEAD. Is. 6d. 
A Key to the above. 78. 9d. post free. 
Junior History Examination Papers. W. О. P. Davies. Is. 
Junior raphy Examination Papers. W.G. BAKER. 18. 6d. 
Junior Ari nct Examination Papers. W. S. Вклкр. 18. 60. 
9d. net. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. S. W. Finn. Is. 6d. 
Junior Geometry Examination Papers. К. Н. Bixv. Is. 
Junior General rmation Examination Papers. W.S. Bearn. 1з. 6d. 
A Key to the above. 56. 3d. post free. 
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А NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE : by ). С. Frewin. 
Press, Oxford. Part I. Is. 6d. net.) 
Teachers should frequently ask themselves what is the aim 
underlying their work, and should satisfy themselves that this aim 
is useful, and also that their methods lead to its fulfilment. 
Science, which used to be regarded as the Cinderella of the curri- 
culum, has established a firm footing for itself, butitmust beware 
lest, like its opponents, it becomes formal and rigid. Science 
should be essentially experimental. Тһе mere learning of facts 
from a text book is the very negation of science. Moreover, 
laboratory work properly conducted appeals strongly to vouth of 
both sexes, and the teacher should not fail to take advantage of 
the interest and enthusiasm with which his pupils will approach 
experimental work. This excellent little book should be of great 
value to teachers who are in charge of lower forms ; of pupils who 
are approaching the study of science for the first time. The work 
is divided into three sections, which correspond to the three terms 
of the school year. Тһе first section deals with Experimental 
Physics, and though the subject matter is elementary the method 
of treatment is always interesting. Section two deals with the 
elements of Chemistry, and treatment is to some extent historical, 
pupils meet with the names and work of Lavoisier, Priestley, and 
Scheele. The last part is devoted to an experimental study of the 
air viewed from the phvsical aspect. The book is well printed 
and bound, and the many diagrams used are themselves worthy of 
special note, as they are excellent examples of the type cf 
diagrams which pupils should make when writing up accounts of 
their own experimental work. J.R. 


(Clarendon 


SCHOOL VISION: by James Kerr, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Ss. net.) 

This book is written for teachers and school workers, to help 
them to detect cases of faulty vision among their pupils, and also 
to make them realize the effects of reading, writing, and drawing 
upon the eves of their pupils. The book is admirably planned 
and difficulties in the text are made clear by the use of suitable 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The anatomy and common defects of the eve are dealt with at 
some length and myopia is fully discussed. Suggestions are made 
both for the education of the definitely myopic scholar and for the 
scholar of subnormal vision. In no case does the old adage of 
“а stitch in time saves nine ” apply more truly than to the case 
of defective eyesight. lt 15 essential that all eye defects should be 
recognized as early as possible. We cannot afford to leave this 
task to the parentsin many cases, end it would seem desirable that 
teachers should be able to carry out this duty. Knowledge of eye 
defects is, however, a first essential, and such knowledge is often 
difficult to obtain. This book supplies the necessary information, 
and we have pleasure in making the suggestion that head masters 
should make themselves familiar with its contents and that the 
book itself should be available to members of the staff to enable 
them to detect the first symptoms of faulty vision among their 
pupils, as well as to give them some insight into the many factors 
of school life which may so easily play havoc with the eyesight of 


(Messrs. 


the children. Г.К. 
English. 
FcvR Елуоскіте PoEMs: edited by A. D. Innes. (Blackie and 
Son. 18. 6d.) 
The four poems are “ The Deserted Village," “ The Ancient 


Mariner," '' The Pied Piper," and “ Horatius." In addition to 
the texts, there are biographical notices, critical introductions, 
supplementarv notes, glossaries, and series of questions. It 
must not be supposed, however, that these additions, which, 
thus badly enumerated, scem somewhat formidable, outweigh 
the texts, or take from them pride of place. They are, indeed, 
merely trimmings, and, we think, useful trimmings. We are 
not so sure about some cf the questions. Questions on poetry 
may easily be overdone ; and, at any rate, they should deal with 
poetry. Some of the questions here propounded seem to implv 
that the purpose of poetry is to give us information. Now with 
this view we profoundly disagree. Many of the questions, par- 
ticularly those on “ The Deserted Village," are quite useful; 
but we think some of those on “ 'T he Pied Piper ’’ might well have 
been omitted. Such a question as “ The story happened just 
470 years before the story was written in 1846—how long ago 
was that ?’’ seems quite out of place. It reminds us of the 
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teacher who, anxious to correlate arithmetic with English, 
asked: ‘If a stitch in time saves nine, how many do two 
stitches in time save ? "' 

But, apart from the doubtful value of some of the questions, 
there is much to commend this little volume, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to the notice of teachers. 

P.M.G. 
PoEMs AND BALLADS OF ScorrisH History: edited by D. H. 
Robb. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.) 

We like the idea of collecting in a single volume poems and 
ballads connected with history ; and Scottish history, certainly, 
offers a rich field. Bannockburn, Otterburn, Flodden, as well 
as the frequent border warfare, have all been made the subject 
of verse; while Wallace and Bruce, Mary, Oueen of Scots, and 
all the ill-fated family of the Stuarts, have provided material in 
plenty for the poet to work upon. 

Moreover, poetry helps to quicken as well as to colour the 
facts of history, and often gives us а clearer view of the im- 
pressions which historical happenings made on contemporary 
writers. 

Тһе editor has done his work well, and produced a handy 
volume, useful alike for school and home. 

P.M.G. 


Latin. 


INiriUM: А First LATIN COURSE ON THE DinECT METHOD : 
by R. B. Appleton, M.A., Chief Classical Master at the 
Perse School. (Cambridge University Press. 4s.) 

' his is a second and carefully revised edition of a well-known 
text-book on thorough going '' direct " principles. Grammatical 
test questions are added and, as a concession to the demands of 
examinations, some carefully-framed English sentences for 
translation into Latin. Classical teachers who are disposed 
(and competent) to impart Latin on the direct method will find 
this text-book reliable both in its class work and in scholarship. 


ЈЕ 
French. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS : by Jethro Bithell, 
M.A. (Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 3s. 6d.) 

In many of the final examinations of our universities students 
reading for degrees in various branches of science are required to 
prove that they have some knowledge of French and German. 
The problem of making themselves familiar with these languages 
usually rests with the students: they must choose the most 
suitable text-book. In the past their choice has been very 
limited. Either the books have been too elementary, or they 
have presented translations from English into the foreign 
language concerned. The reading of original contributions, while 
good in many ways, presents difficulties. Тһе very nature of 
many such contributions makes the language used very abstruse 
to a student not only rather ignorant of the foreign tongue, but 
also of the material of the paper. This book should provide a 
long-felt need. It is divided into six sections dealing with the 
more well-known branches of scientific learning. АП the passages 
selected are well chosen: they are mostly by eminent contem- 
porary French writers, and the problems which they discuss аге 
those which are of interest to scientific thinkers of to-day. <A few 
passages are chosen from the great pioneers of past generations. 
These, though not of such paramount importance as those of 
modern writers, should help to impress upon students the fact 
that science is no fixed mass of knowledge, but is a constantly 
evolving structure. 

The volume is mucb to be commended ; it is well printed, well 
bound, and moderately priced, and should be of great service and 
interest to all university students in science, as well as to those 
pupils in the higher forms of our secondary schools who hope to 
proceed to the university. 


Mathematics. 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS (Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics) : by W. D. Hills, B.Sc. Part II, Applied 
Mathematics. (University of London Press, Ltd., 1926. 
Pp. xi--248. 55.) 

In this, the second part of-Mr. Hills' book, the author treats 
the more difficult problems which arise in the study of applied 
mathematics. Practically no new fundamental principles are 
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Cambridge 


A Junior Manual of 


French Composition 


By R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., and J. M. 
MOORE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35 6d Key 4s 6d. 

In this book the authors aim at dealing e and clearly 
with the long-standing and difficult problem of French Com- 
position at the School Certificate stage. 


A Junior French Reader 


By the same authors. Second Edition. With 4 
Plates and Vocabulary. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d. 

“ The passages are chosen with the care and skill which one 
would naturally expect from the authors . . . Good notes are 
given. This 1s a capital work.”—TZhe Scottish Educational 


Jour 
Andrée Maurots 
Les Discours du Dr O'Grady 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by E. G. LE GRAND. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 

Les Discours du Dr O'Grady is a sequcl to M. Andre Maurois' 
Les Sslences du Colonel Bramble and contains many of the 
characters which appeared in the earlier novel. M. Maurois 
has contributed a special preface to the present volume. 


Cambridge Plain Texts 


New Volumes. 

MOLIERE : La Critique de Г Ecole des Femmes 
and L'Impromptu de Versailles. With a Note 
by A. TILLEY. Pott 8vo. 15 За. 

LESSING, Hamburgische Dramaturgie I, 11. 
With a Note by G. WATERHOUSE. Pott 8vo. 
15 6d cach. 

VILLENA, LEBRIJA, ENCINA. Selections. 
With a Note by I. BULLOCK. Pott 8vo. Is 6d. 


A Short Italian Dictionary 


Vol. II (English-Italian). By A. HOARE. New 
(Second) Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d 
net. (Vol. I, Italian-English, 10s 6d net; Vols. 
I and II, bound together, 21s net.) 


Boys and Girls of History 


By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. Book I 
(A.D. 300-1600). With 17 illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 25 6d. Book П (a.p. 1600-1837), with 


18 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (Library | 


Edition іп one volume, 7s 6d net.) 

By taking English children, some historical, othersimaginary, 
and reconstructing their daily lives from contemporary sources 
the authors have tried to present to the pupil a picture of life 
in England at various periods and in various social milieux, 
not only historically correct but at the same time more vivid 
than can be obtained from the ordinary historical text-book. 
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School Books 


A First School Music Course 


By W. J. К. GIBBS, M.A., Mus.B. Foolscap 
4to. Pupils edition, Is (Teacher's edition, 
about 6s). 


A book designed for Secondary Schools, whose curriculum 
only allows a limited time for the study of music. 


Initium 
A First Latin Course on the Direct Method, to 
which is appended a book of Exercises and some 
Grammar questions. By R. B. APPLETON, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. With 6 Plates 
and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 45. 


Disciplina 
Ву W. H. S. JONES, Litt.D. Crown буо. 
2s 6d net. 
An attempt. to show why the new principle of education, 


which bids us “follow the child,” has been no more successful 
than the old system founded on fear and repression. 


English Composition 
With chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, and 
Style. By WILLIAM MURISON, M.A. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ This is a very complete manual which should be found useful 
in a high degree." —T he Spectator. 


Practical Geometry 3s. 


Theoretical Geometry 45. 


Crown 8vo. By А. W. SIDDONS, М.А., and 
R. T. HUGHES, М.А. 

Practical Geometry and Theoretical оолу 
іп one volume. Price 6s 6d. 

These books are based on the various Geome 


books by C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS. 

Two books of Notes and Answers, for “ Junior Geometry ” 
and ''Practical and Theoretical Geometry " respectively, will 
be published shortly. 


Solutions of the Examples in 


A Treatise on Dynamics of a 
Particle and of Rigid Bodies 


By S. L. LONEY, М.А. Demy 8vo. 17s 6d. 


The Students Handbook 


to the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, 1926-27. Revised to 
June 30th, 1926. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
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introduced, but there are a large number of worked examples in 
the text, which should enable the student to obtain a thorough 
grasp of the subject. It is pleasant to observe that the author 
has no hesitation in using the infinitesimal calculus, whenever 
it is of assistance in the solution of a problem. A table of 
logarithms in very bad type, and without any indication on the 
page as to what the table is, is supplied at the end of the book. 
R.S.M. 
Biology. 


Lire: How іт Comes: by Stephen Reid-Heyman. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This isan elementary book on biology specially adapted to meet 
the needs of school children. The aim underlying it is to present 
the main facts of life in a concise and authoritative form so as to 
enable the reader to answer for himself the many questions which 
must inevitably arise as he proceeds from childhood to maturity. 
The method adopted is very sound. Тһе form of animal and 
plant organization is alwavs considered in relation to the function 
and different forms of animal and plant life are discussed. The 
types chosen should be familiar to all readers, and the growing 
complexity in form, with the resultant specialization in function 
of different organs, as we proceed from the single-celled plant to 
the flowering plant, or from amoeba to the mammal, is clearly 
emphasized. 

We commend the work as a serious attempt to deal with a most 
difficult question. Children expect their parents to be mines of 
information. Often this is not the case, parents, either through 
lack of knowledge of how to present the essential facts, or through 
diffidence, shirk this important duty. This little book may be 
read by parents desirous of finding a suitable means of expression, 
or may be given by parents into the hands of children themselves. 
Those difficulties needing fuller explanation than the medium of 
words affords are solved by the use of valuable illustrations. 
There are also two full plate illustrations. Тһе book is authori- 
tative, well printed, well bound, and the price is moderate. 


(Basil 


History. 


‘Our PREHIsTORIC ANCESTORS: by Dorothy Davison. 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is probable that most of us have at times felt an interest in 
the great problem of man’s rise to his present position. Unfor- 
tunately anthropology, like other sciences, is anything but free 
from technical difficulties and technical terms. Books dealing 
with man’s evolution are either childishly simple and consequently 
inaccurate, or too difficult and quite beyond the scope cf the lay 
reader. This work is a serious attempt tc bridge the gulf. We do 
not assert that it is an easy book to read ; no work on a scientific 
subject treated conscientiously can be as full of interest as a 
thrilling detective tale, but the clearness of expression and the 
many excellent illustrations should make a strong appeal to those 
readers who are prepared to leave the present and contemplate 
upon the struggles of the past, which alone have made possible the 
world as we know it to-day. 

Animals are restricted in many ways by the influences of their 
environments ; with them pliysical heredity plays an all impor- 
tant part. Man has to a large extent become the master of his 
environment : he has conquered land, sea and air. Physical 
heredity plays a part, but the part played by what has been 
termed social heredity is perhaps of equal importance. It is of 
interest to all thoughtful men to consider just what are the causes 
which have led to man's pre-eminence. Тһе use of weapons of 
offence and defence, the use of fire, the spoken and the written 
record ; the effect of stereoscopic vision—all have played a part. 
Topics such as these are dealt with in this book, which should be 
found on the shelves of school libraries, where we feel it will 
become a well-thumbed volume. 


FALLODON PAPERS: by Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
105. 6d. net.) 

Many words, much ink and much paper have bcen spent, 
possibly wasted, upon the vexed question of what education is of 
most worth. One thing, however, is certain, that the well- 
educated man knows how to use his leisure. Anyone can spend 
lus leisure time provided he has money to cnable him to experi- 
ment with the many forms of entertainment provided by modern 
civilization. But there are ways of using Icisure time which are 
better than those implied above, and the essays in this book 
indicate some of these better ways. The essay on “ The Pleasure 
of Reading ” will bring joy to the hearts of those who are already 
keen readers and can hardly fail to produce the desire for reading 
in those who read little. The essay on “ The Pleasure of Nature ” 


(Messrs. 


(Constable. 


is particularly charming. Most of us know that Lord Grey is a 
lover of birds, and in this essay we find someclues which lead us to 
realize exactly what it is about birds which can be a source of such 
interest and fascination. То say more about this book would be 
superfluous. It 15 іп every way most absorbingly interesting, not 
only in itself, but for the light which it sheds upon the author’s 
outlook on life. The paper, printing and binding are excellent, 
and we must not forget to refer to the series of attractive woodcuts 
by Robert Gibbings which form headings to the chapters. 


Physics. 


Test PAPERS IN Puysics: collected by P. J. Lancelot Smith. 
(Pitmans. 2s.) 

Mr. Smith claims that most of the questions he includes are of 
the standard of School Certificate examinations, while a few are 
harder. But the great majority appear to be outside the syllabus 
of these examinations, while many require a knowledge of details 
not usually given in schools. E.F.S. 


Engineering. 


MECHANISMS: А text-book for the use of non-technical students: 
by E. S. Andrews, B.Sc. (University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 
1926. Pp. vii4-194. 3s. 6d.) 

It is always refreshing to come upon a text-book which is not 
written specifically for students reading for any one examina- 
tion, and Mr. Andrews' book deserves to gain a large circle of 
readers, because it is thoroughly interesting and well written. 
It has been produced to help “ that very large class of people— 
agricultural students, motorists, inventors, and others— who, 
while interested in mechanisms and desirous of obtaining some 
classified knowledge of how they work, have not received the 
necessary previous training such as is given in the first years in 
an engineering college, nor have the time available to acquire it.” 
It should succeed admirably in its object, for the author's style 
is very clear, and he is able to explain the different ideas in a 
simple manner. All the diagrams are well drawn, they are most 
helpful and should be easily understood. 

The book deals with levers and pulleys, screw and linkage 
mechanisms, the various types of gearing met with in practice, 
and also with such problems as those of lubrication, couplings 
and brakes. There is also an excellent chapter on the different 
types of heat engines used commercially. 

At the same time it must be emphasized that no one can really 
claim to be a properly equipped engineer unless he has some 
knowledge of the mathematical principles underlying the working 
of the machines that he uses, and although this book is very 
suitable for the amateur, the serious student of engineering must 
never be content with a non-mathematical treatment of his 
subject. R.S.M. 

Astronomy. 


HaLF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE: by К. A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.S. Revised and brought up to date by Dr. W. H. 
Steavenson, F.R.A.S. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
1926. Рр. x1i+131. 55. net.) 

Dr. Steavenson, who is one of the foremost amateur 
astronomers in this country, has rendered a great service to all 
beginners in astronomy by undertaking this revision. Proctor's 
book was first published in 1868, and as the Reviser states in his 
preface, “the fact that it has passed through no less than fourteen 
impressions is sufficient evidence of its usefulness and popularity.” 
But it is at once obvious that this usefulness could not continue 
indefinitely unless the text was brought up to date by the correc- 
tion of certain obsolete data and the inclusion of more recent 
work. All this has been carried out satisfactorily, and the 
diagrams, which have all been re-drawn, are clear, and should 
prove helpful to observers. None of the objects described arc 
beyond the range of a good 3-in. refractor, so the book should 
appeal to all those people who are fortunate enought to own a 
small telescope. The price of the book is high, considering its 


small size. R.S.M. 
General. 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING, including Mensuration, Road 
Construction, and Drainage: by J. Malcolm, B.Sc., 


N.D.A. (London: University Tutorial Press. 5s. 6d.) 

A useful, businesslike text-book for agricultural students pre- 
paring fer the National Diploma in Agriculture. The mathe- 
matical portions are necessarily commonplace, but some 
originality in description and historical apercu is introduced 
into the treatment of roads and drains. 

J .j.F. 
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An entirely new method of approach to a popular subject. 
** This collection of historical songs, with its illuminating series of comments.” —The Times Educational 


Supplement, September 11th, 1926. 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION THROHGH SONG. 


К. DUNSTAN, Mus. Doc., Cantab., and С. Е. BYGOTT. 


This important and intensely interesting new work places at the disposal of all teachers and music-lovers, in a single 
handy volume, the result of many years of research and much musical scholarship, the greater part of which has hitherto 
been available only to those who have access to extensive musical libraries. 


The work is arranged in the following sections :— 
I. ANCIENT AND EASTERN SONG. 
II. Music IN WESTERN EUROPE. 
III. SHAKESPEAREAN Music. 
IV. Tupor Music AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
MADRIGALISTS. 


V. THE NEW STYLE. 
VI. CLASSICAL SONGS. 
VII. SONGS WITH SPECIAL HISTORIES. 
VIII. MODERN AND ULTRA-MODERN MUSIC. 


Sections I to VII are illustrated by 135 Songs of the Ages in addition to other musical illustrations, interspersed with 
notes on the songs and on scores of other musical topics of great interest to all music-lovers. | 


COMPLETE EDITION (Songs, Accompaniments, Notes, etc.) 
SONGS OF THE AGES (Pupil's Companion, 135 Songs, music and words) 


12s. 6d. net. 
2s. 9d. net. 


Full Prospectus and List of Songs sent post free on request. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD.. HUDDERSFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


ST. PAUL’S CHAMBERS, 15a, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4. 


Mns. CHAPMAN’S PORTRAIT. A Beauty of Bath of the Eighteenth 
Century: by Ruth Young. (Bath: The George Gregory 
Bookstore. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Ruth Young is widely known and greatly esteemed as the 
Secretary of the Association of Head Mistresses. In this charming 
book she is revealed as an accomplished writer with a pleasant 
vein of humour and a vivid sense of the picturesque, especially 
with regard to gipsies, burglars, and Mistress Hannah More, the 
last-named being revealed as something of a flirt. Itis true that 
Miss Young makes her passive rather than active in the affair and 
discreetly assigns the other part to Dr. John Newton, a powerful 
revivalist preacher and the writer of hymns. 

Miss Young is revealed also as a veritable sleuth in matters of 
genealogy, endowed with a patience that nothing can daunt. 
Her researches into the history of the Chapman family and their 
connections are marvels of industry and thoroughness. 

In effect the portrait of Mrs. Chapman, which forms the frontis- 
piece to the book, is little more than a peg on which are hung 
many stories and incidents touching the history of the Chapmans 
and their friends. The result is a volume full of interest, with odd 
side-lights on the lives of men and women of note. 

It will be a graceful and also a thoroughly justifiable thing if 
every member of the Head Mistresses’ Association will buy a copy 
of this book and read it before placing it on the shelves of the 
school library for the enjoyment of the girls of to-day, who, after 
all, are not far away from Mrs. Chapman in spirit. F.R. 
Second 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE: by M. Luckiesh. 


Printing. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1926. Рр. viii4-245. 
158. net.) 


This work is a curious mixture of an introductory physics 
text-book and the pseudo-scientific speculations of Jules Verne 
or H. G. Wells. The author's style is jerky, and consequently 
leaves the impression that he writes in a great hurry, so that the 
book does not make easy reading. It is, however, only fair to 
state that the facts mentioned in the text, as opposed to the 
somewhat vague generalities, are accurate, and would be borne 
out by experiment. К.5.М, 


SCHOOL SONGS 


ELKIN & Co's CHORAL SERIES 


Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES (General 
Editor—Dr. John Borland.) 


This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 
etc., etc. 
Specimen copies will be gladly sent on approval. 
Please send in this form. 
To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
20, Kingly Street, London, W.1. 
Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 
Part Songs for... os ad 


Address 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PHILIP ALLAN AND Co., LTD. 


The Camera Book: A Complete Manual for Amateur Photo- 
graphers: edited by M. Thompson. 3s. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


A Short Life of Marlborough : by H. J. Edwards, C.B., М.А. 


7s. 6d. net. 
The Art of Story-writing: by F. M. Perry. 6s. net. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. 


St. Mark's Gospel in English (Authorized Version) : edited with 
Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools by the Rev. 
Kenneth Luce, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Socrates Booklets : 

1. Addison, Selected Essays : edited by С. A. Sheldon, М.А. 
2. Milton, “ Paradise Lost," Books 1, 2, and 3: edited by 
Н. M. Margoliouth, М.А. Paper, 1s. ; Cloth, 15. За. 
A Book of Lettering: arranged by J. К. Robertson. 15. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 


The Where and Why Geographies: The Overseas Empire: by 
L. W. Lyde, M.A., and E. M. Butterworth, В.А. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior French Course: First Year Phonetic Edition: being a 
Phonetic Transcription of the Ordinary Edition: by E. J. А. 
Groves. 1з. 

Anne of Geierstein: by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 25. 

Rambles in Science: How Photography Came About: by 


C. К. Gibson. 15. 3d. 
Rambles in Biography: Elia and His Friends: by Anna M, 
Pagan. 15. 3d. 


GEOFFREY BLES. 
General Strikes and Road Transport : by С. Glasgow. 55. net. 


James BROWN AND Son (Grascow), тр. 


Boy Scout Diary and Note Book, 1927. 1s. net. 
The Girl Guides' Own Diary and Note Book, 1927. 1s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Holiday Occupations for Boys: by J. Howard Whitehouse. 
Is. net. 

Disciplina : Бу W. H. S. Jones, Litt.D. 25. 6d. net. 

Andre Maurois: Les Discours du Doctcur O'Grady : edited by 
E. G. Le Grand. 3s. 6d. 

А Junior French Reader: by К. L. Graeme Ritchie, М.А., and 
J. M. Moore, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Boys and Girls of History: by Eileen and Rhoda Power. 
Book 1: a.p. 300 to 1600. Book 2: a.p. 1600 to 1837. 
2s. 6d. each. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 


Doctor Dolittle's Zoo: by Hugh Lofting. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Beautiful Childhood: by E. Frances Boulting. 6s. net. 


CARROLLS, LTD. 


The History of the Development of Education in Western 
Australia, 1829-1923: by D. Hamilton Rankin, М.А. 8s. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


A New Experimental Science: by J. С, Frewin. 
net. 
Europe in the Middle Ages: by I. L. Plunket, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


Part I, Is. 6d. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS AND Co., LTD. 


Plain Text Shakespeare: with an Introduction by John Drink- 
water: Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Macbeth, Julius 
Cesar. 10d. net each. 

Sea Venturers of Britain: by Taffrail. 

Part 1. In Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 

2. At the Empire’s Birth. 

3. Two Heroes of Polar Exploration. 

Is. 6d. net each. Three Parts in one volume, 
-48. 6d. net. = 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Fallodon Papers: by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 
net. 
Civilization or Civilizations : An Essay in Spenglerian Philosophy 


10s. 6d. 


of History: by E. H. Goddard and P. A. Gibbons. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Verdict of You АП: by Henry Wade. 65. net. 

The Dance of Life: by Havelock Ellis. 65. net. 

Thiers and the French Мопагсһу (1797-1848): by ). S. M. 
Allison. 18s. net. 

Richard Kane Looks at Life: by Irwin Edman. 65. net. 


Н.Е. W. DEANE AND SONS: THE YEAR Book PREss, LTD. 
Anthems and Church Music. 
A38. Nine Well-known Hymns arranged in two or more 
parts for treble voices. 6d. 


A39. Lead, Kindly Light. 24. 

A40. Hymns for Beginning and End of Term. 24d. 
A41. When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. 2d. 
A42. My Father for another night. 2d. 


Unison and Part-Songs. 
264. Eight Songs of Innocence. 15. 


265. Trees. 3d. 

266. Wake, Little Bees! 4d. 

267. Under the Greenwood Tree. 3d. 
268. The Hill Pines were Sighing. 4d. 
269. Тһе Blossom. 3d. 

270. A Song of the Sea. За. 

271. I Often Sit and Wish. За. 

272. The Jocund Dance. 3d. 

273. A Lullaby. 3d. 

274. Running On. 3d. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 

Reading Tests Cards: by H. E. Howard. Series 4, 5 and 6. 

9d. per set. 

GINN AND Co., LTD. 

Contemporary France in Literature : 

L'Appel de la Route: par Edouard Estaunie. 

Stories and Sketches: by Georges Duhamel. 6s. net each. 
The New Hudson Shakespeare : The Tragedy of Othello. 2s. 6d. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE. 


The Pronunciation of the French Language Simplified (with 
Phonetic Transcription) : by Adolphe Bernon. 15. 4d. 


GEORGE (>. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


Infant Readers: by Sara Cone Bryant: 
The Gingerbread Man and other Stories. 
Brother Rabbit and other Stories. 
Epaminondas and other Stories. 8d. each. 
Lilts for Little People: by Natalie Joan. 2s. 6d. net. 
Experimental Science for Schools : Parts 1-3: by D. B. Duncan- 
son, B.Sc. 365. 6d. 
An Introduction to Chemistry : by C. G. Vernon, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
One-Act Plays of To-day: Third Series: selected by J. W. 
Marriott. 2s. 6d. 
Social and Political Ideas of some Great Thinkers of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries: edited by F. J. С. 
Hearnshaw, М.А. 7s. 6d. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
The Educational Theory of J. G. Fichte: A Critical Account, 


together with Translations: by G. Н. Turnbull. 125. 6d. 
net. 
Ways of Living: edited by J. A. Thompson, М.А. 35. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL Music Co., LTD. 


Part Songs: 1. Urchins’ Dance. 3d. net. 
2. The Elves’ Tryst Night. 3d. net. 

Edward Elgar’s Song Melodies: arranged for Piano by Ernest 
Austin. 35. net. 

Five Sketches for Piano: by F. Percival Driver. 25. net. 

On the Way to Fairyland: Album for Pianoforte. 25. net. 

Tunes for Two Players: Eight Easy Pianoforte Duets: by 
Е. Markham Lee. 2s. net. 

Ten Little Pieces without Titles for the Piano : by C. M. Spurling. 
2s. net. 

The Young Music Maker: Album for Pianoforte. 2s. net. 
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HIGH GRADE 
STATIONERY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


EXERCISE BOOK No. 18 


Foolscap Quarto, size 8 inches by 6% inches. 80 pages. 
Covers specially stamped in gilt with name of School, etc. 
Price 39/- per gross for orders of two gross. 
These books are supplied in stiff leatherette or watered silk 
covers of seven distinct shades, they can be ordered in 
assorted colours. 


a the usual ra rulings = be supplied. 


ШЕ is of superior quality, good substance, and 
s ish ; uniformity in successive supplies is guaranteed. 


A VERY SUPERIOR BOOK FOR PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 


EXERCISE BOOKS 


IN ALL QUALITIES AND PRICES. 


EVERY KIND OF SCHOOL STATIONERY KEPT 
IN STOCK AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
REQUIREMENTS. 


BOOKS 


School Books of all Publishers are in stock and, in the case 
of urgent orders, are despatched the same day. 
discounts given. 


CATALOGUES 


Stationery, F urniture, Prize, Text-books, Handwork, etc., 


free to Princi 


THE E.S.A. SUPPLIES PROMPTLY 
EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE 


ERN Y * TT, 


— —À — — 


The Educational Supply Assoc. Ltd. 


171-181, High Holborn, London W.C. 1 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of “Тһе Self-Study Shakespeare 
With Introductions, Essential Notes and Questions for Individual Study. 
Neatly and strongly bound in cloth boards. | 1s. 6d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 
Editor: ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of '' Julius Cesar" and "Twelfth Night" in tke Warwick 
Shakespeare. 
Cloth covers, limp. 1s. each. 


RAMBLES THROUGH HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Life in England in Olden Times and Tales from Mythology. Fully ]llus- 
trated in Black and White. 

Cloth, limp. 1s. 3d. each. 
d in the Middle Ages. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

The Age of Chaucer By J. А. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

The Days ef Elizabeth. By J. A. BRENDON, B. А, F.R.Hist.S. 

The Gods of the Classics. By Donaip A. MACKENZIE. 

How the Greeks Saved Europe. By J. = BrEenvon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

What we Owe to the Greeks. By J. A. Вкемрох, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
From Early Egypt and Babylonia to the Days of Rome. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., Е.К.Н15т.5. 


With full- and other Illustrations, Time Charts, and Test Questions 
for individual study. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN BIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNA M. PAGAN. 
A new group in comes of pees: the first volume S which ам seedy: 


Dr. J 
With Illustrations in half-tone and Questions. Bound in cloth, limp. 
1s. 3d. each. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
Correlating Home and Foreign History. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925. 
By Н. W. HODGES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Late Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Head of History and English 


Department, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
With various appendices, including a Diary of the Great War. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 
By ELIZABETH LEVETT, M.A. (Oxox.), 


Lecturer in Modern History, King's College, University of London. 
With Maps. бв. net. 


‘ Miss Levett writes clearly and ues with cogency ; her judgment is 
sane, and the book has been carefully planned." —SPECTATOR. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY. 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A, 
Docteur de l'Université de uc Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 


Paris, Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo, manilla covers. 8d. 


ENGLISH | MASQUES. 
With an Introduction by 


HERBERT ARTHUR EVANS, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Cloth boards. 


RECUEIL DE POEMES. 


Selected by JEANNE MOLMY, 
Lecturer in French, House of Education, Ambleside. 


In two parts, graduated. Limp cloth covers. 6d. each. 


Please send postcard for list containing full particulars 
of above books. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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W. AND А. К. Јонмѕтом, LTD. 


Commercial and Economic Atlas of the World. 
School Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland. 9d. 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 405. net per set of four Maps. 


16. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
Fundamental Arithmetic: by P. B. Ballard, M.A. 
Book IV. 2s. За. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


High Roads and Cross Roads: by Archibald Chisholm, D.Litt. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Teacher’s 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Bhim Singh: A Romance of Mughal Times: by F. R. Sell, M.A. 
3s. 
History of Europe: by E. А. Freeman. 15. 9d. 


JOHN Murray. 


First German Book : by A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, М.А. 
3s. 6d. 

Words Ancient and Modern: by Ernest Weekley, М.А. 95s. net 

Proceedings of the Classical Association, April, 1926. 4s. 6d. net 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
Reading and Thinking: edited by Richard Wilson, B.A. 
Book 3. 2s. 


NISBET AND Co., LTD. 
The League of Nations at Work: by P. Noel Baker, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. 
OLIVER AND Воүр. 
Our Nation's History: by Thomas Young, М.А.: 
Part 1. From Early Times to the Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland. 
2. From the Union of the Crowns to the Present Time. 
2s. each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. е 

English Life in the Middle Ages: Бу L. Е. Salzman, М.А 
7s. 6d. net. 

PHILIP AND ТАСЕҮ, LTD. 

The Fortchic Outline Maps. 15. 9d. per 100. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 


Test Papers in Geometry : by W. E. Paterson, M.A. 2s. 
Test Papers in English : by F. W. Robinson, М.А. 25. 

Test Papers in Physics: by P. J. Lancelot Smith, M.A. 2s. 
Test Papers in History : by К. Dark, М.А. 45. 6d. 

Rhymes for Children: by Paul Edmonds. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. 
The Politics of Grace: by С. M. Ll. Davies. 6d. net. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


Things Seen in Rome: by А. С. Mackinnon, M.A., 3s. 6d. net 

Things Seen in Norway: by 5. С. Hammer, М.А. 35. 6d. net. 

The Painter’s Methods and Materials: by Prof. A. P. Laurie, 
М.А. 218. net. 


155. рег 1,000. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


Faith and History: by J. S. Hoyland, М.А. 5s. net. 

Faith and Friendship. 64. net. 

The Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School: 
Wodehouse, D.Phil. 3s. net. 


by Helen 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Main Landmarks of European History : by F. N. Dixon, B.A. 3s. 


A First Course in Wireless : by R. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Poetry and the Play. July-September, 1926. 36. 

journal of Chemical Education. August, 1926. 35 cents. 


The Reader. September, 1926. 6d. 
Anthroposophy. Michaelmas, 1926. 3s. net. 
The School. September, 1926. 20 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


OCTOBER, 1926 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Among the announcements of books to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press this autumn are the following : 
'" A First School Music Book," by W. J. R. Gibbs. A book 
designed for secondary schools, whose curriculum only allows a 
limited time for the study of music. “ Scenes from the Birds of 
Aristophanes," by W. Н. Oldaker. This book consists of the 
easier and more obviously amusing lines from Aristophanes’ 
'" Birds," strung together to form a continuous play and a reading 
book of about the standard of difficulty of Xenophon's '' Anabasis."' 
“ Key to a Junior Manual of French Composition," by R. L. J. 
Ritchie and J. M. Moore. Тһе key contains French versions of 
the 130 English passages provided for translation in the '' Junior 
Manual of French Composition," published last August. 


Messrs. Jonathan Cape announce that the first volumes in 
the ' Bedford Series of Economic Histories ” will be published 
this autumn. Translations of works on economic and social 
history by distinguished foreign authorities, which are likely to 
be of interest to English students, will from time to time be 
produced. Тһе opening volumes of the series will be “Тһе 
Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century," by Prof. 
Paul Mantoux, and ''Capital and Finance in the Age of the 
Renaissance: A Study of the Fuggers and their Connections.” 
by Dr. Richard Ehrenberg. These will be followed in due course 
by translations of other foreign works, throwing light on different 
aspects of economic and social history. 


Messrs. Constable have just published Lord Grey's Essays. 
The papers in this volume, which are written with the simplicity, 
lucidity апа sincerity which have characterized all of Lord 
Grey's life and work, were prepared wholly or mainly at Fallodon, 
and contain much that owes its origin to reflection, observation, 
or experience in home or holiday life. “ Fallodon Papers ” was 
therefore chosen by their author as the most appropriate single 
title for a varied collection. Тһе book is decorated with frontis- 
piece, title-page, head and tail-pieces specially designed and cut 
on wood by Robert Gibbings. 


Messrs. W. and G. Foyle have just published a pamphlet of 
“ English from Piers Plowman to the Forsyte Saga," being a 
little guide to English Literature from the thirteenth century to 
the twentieth. They will be pleased to send copies gratis to any 
who apply for them. 


The University of London Press announce for early publi- 
cation a new volume by Dr. William Brown, Wilde Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Тһе 
title is “Тһе Nature of Personality," and it will form a very 
important contribution to the general problems of personality 
considered from various angles. 


Тһе same Press also announce two books for the lower forms 
of secondary schools. One by Mr. V. С. Spary, B.Sc., entitled 
'" А Junior Reader in Economic Geography,” and the other by 
Dr. F. W. Tickner, under the title of “ One Touch of Nature.” 
The latter is a literary nature study reader dealing with the 
works of W. H. Hudson, Richard Jefferies, Edward Thomas, 
Warde Fowler, and others. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. have just published 
“ An Introduction to Physical Chemistry,” by F. B. Finter, M.A., 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Assistant Science 
Master at Clifton College. Тһе ground covered is up to the 
standard required for the higher certificate or university entrance 
scholarship examinations, and the book 15 also intended for first- 
year university and medical students. 


Miss M. V. Clarke, M.A., History Tutor at Somerville College, 
Oxford, has in her new book, “Тһе Mediæval City State," provided 
students and the general reader with a synthetic account of 
urban development in Italy and Germany. Тһе author describes 
the book as " an Essay on Tyranny and Federation in the later 
Middle Ages." ‘This work has just been published by Messrs. 
Methuen. 


Correction.—We regret that in the September issue of the 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK the book by Messrs. Bourne and Baker 
entitled “А School Geometry on New Sequence Lines ” was 
wrongly attributed to Longmans, Green and Co. ав publishers. 
The publishers of this book, and of many other works by the same 
authors in the well-known Cambridge Mathematical Series, are 
Messrs. С. Bell and Sons. 


Бу annual increments of /25 


Christmas vacation. 


> ^ - NEWS OF VACANT POSTS. . 


B 
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HEADS. 


CHESHIRE. 975 à 
Applications are invited for the HEAD MasrEmsHIP of the 


WALLASEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, which has at present 578 pupils, 
duties to commence in January, 1927. Candidates must be 
graduates of a British University and must have sound ех ce 
in good' secondary school work. The new head master will not be 
provided with a house. The salary scale is /750 per annum, rising 
toa maximum of £1,000, and further 
consideration of the initial salary will be given to applicants who 
have previously held the position о head master. 
application to be obtained from the DIRECTOR оғ EDUCATION, 
Town Hall, Wallasey. Canvassing will disqualify. 


. Applicants are invited for the position of HEAD MASTER to the 


DoRCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Age not exceeding 36 years. 
Inclusive salary according to the County Council scale, £600-/675 
(under 200 boys). Annual increment, /25. The present school 
buildings and head master's residence are situated in the town, 
and the pupils number 130-140, all day boys. New buildings are 
about to be erected on a fine site of 15 acres recently purchased by 
the Governors. The playing fields are already laid out and in use. 


It is hoped in the near future to also a erect a head master's 


residence with accommodation for boarders, while in the meantime 
this want may be met by arrangement. The town has exceptional 
railway facilities, and is residential in character. The successful 
applicant, who must be a graduate of some university in the 
United Kingdom, will be required to enter on his duties about the 
Ist January, 1927, but a later date might be agreed to meet the 
convenience of the applicant. Testimonials, of which three 
typed or printed copies must be provided, should accompany 
applications, which must reach А. G. SvMoNps, Clerk to the 
Governors, 11, South Street, Dorchester (from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained) not later 
than the 15th day of October, 1926. 


The, Governors of Sir JOSEPH WILLIAMSON'S MATHEMATICAL 
ScHOOL, ROCHESTER, invite applications for the office of HEAD 


“Master. Applicants must be graduates of a University in the 


United Kingdom, and must Ье between the ages of 28 and 40. 
Тһе salary will be /700 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£30 toa maximum of 21,000. The Governors are prepared to give 
further consideration to the initial salary of applicants who have 
previously held the position of head master. Тһе gentleman 
appointed will be e" to take up his duties at the commence- 
ment of the Spring Term, 1927. Full particulars of the school, 
and of the appointment, together with à form of application, will 
be sent to all applicants by GEORGE BELL, Clerk to the Governors, 
115, High Street, Rochester, on receipt of à stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. | 


РЕМВКОКЕ. 

Applications invited for HEAD МА6ТЕК8НІР Of HAVERFORDWEST 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL from graduates of not more than 45 years of 
age. Welsh not essential. House free of rent, rates, and taxes. 
Salary £550, with annual increments of /12 10s, to £600 with 
allowance for a good Honours Degree. Present numbers 197. 
Accommodation for boarders. Duties to be taken up after 
i Applications (stating age and whether 
married or single), with copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to J. W. PHILLIPS, Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, Haver- 


. fordwest, by October 18th, 1926. А new physics laboratory has 


been completed. Canvassing will be deprecated. Хо 


just 
special application forms provided. 


SURREY. 

The Surrey Education Committee invite applications for the 
appointment of HEAD MASTER for the new East SHEEN COUNTY 
SECONDARY ScHooL FoR Boys to be opened in January, 1927. 
The plans provide accommodation for 320 boys. Candidates 
must be graduates of a British University and have had experi- 
ence in a school of schools recognized by the Board of 
Education. Тһе scale of salaries is as follows : 

Grade 1. Up to 200 pupils, Min. /600; Max. /700. 

Grade 2. 200 to 300 pupils, Min. /620; Max. £820. 

Grade 3. Over 300 pupils, Min. 4670; Мах. 4870. 
Salary wil be paid under Grade 1 until the numbers reach 200. 


Form of 


Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be sent to THE SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, County 
Education Office, Ki n-on-Thames, so as to reach him not 
later than 12 noon on the 9th October. Forms of application will 
be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


ADMINISTRA TION. > 


HAMPSHIRE. | 

The Corporation of the County BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
invite applications for the position of SECRETARY TO THE EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. Applicants must have had previous experience 
in a similar or relative capacity. Salary {800 рет annum.. The 
gentleman appointed will be required to devote his whole time to 
the ae кууса of his duties, which will include the superin- 
tendence of the schools under the control of the Local Education 
Authority in addition to his secretarial work, and һе will hold 
office during the pleasure of the Council Applications, stating 
age, present occupation, previous experience, and any other 
material particulars, ied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must be endorsed ''Secretaryship, 
Education Committee,'' and delivered at the Town Clerk's Office, 
NONE Offices, Southampton, on or before the 11th October, 
1 : 


WEST RIDING, YORKS. 

Applications are invited from y yore women for the post of 
WOMAN LIBRARY ASSISTANT TO CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
AND EDUCATIONAL LIBRARIES, £125 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of 710 to а maximum of £165. Form of 
application may be obtained, together with particulars of the 
duties and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield. Тһе form should be 
completed and returned so as to reach the Education Department 
not later than 9 a.m. on Monday, 4th October, 1926. 


TRAINING COLLEGES, 


Applications are invited for appointment as RESIDENT MISTRESS 
OF тнор at the Crrv TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
SHEFFIELD, іп the work of Schools for Infants and “ Junior ” 
children. Salary will be paid (less 5 per cent.) in accordance w ith 
the Report of the Standing Joint Committee, dated 1st October, 
1920. Forms of application and particulars as to duties may be 
obtained from the Principal. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The Manchester Education Committee will shortly proceed to 
appoint a SUPERINTENDENT OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. ‘The 
salary scale fixed for the appointment is £500, rising by annual 
increments of {25 to а maximum of {650 per annum. Іп fixing 
the commencing salary the Committee may make allowance for 
previous experience. Applications, to be made on the prescribed 
form obtainable from these offices, should be lodged with the 
DIRECTOR OF Ерослтіоч, Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, by 9th October, 1926. 


FORM TEACHERS, 


SURREY. 

The Surrey Education Committee invite applications for 
Four ASSISTANT MASTERS (graduates), for the new East SHEEN 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR Boys to be opened in January, 
1927. (1) One qualified to teach Science and Mathematics. 
(2) One qualified to teach Modern Languages. (3) Two for 
General Form Subjects. Salaries in accordance with the 
Burnham (Provincial) Scale. Applications, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, for all the above appointments, 
must be sent to THE SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, County 
Education Office, Kingston-on-Thames, from whom forms of 
application will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned not later than 12 noon 
on the 9th October. | 


DANCING. 
SPAIN 


An English Teacher wanted to teach ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
DANCING IN MADRID. (See Advertisement under Post Vacant, 


page 358). 
Digitized by Google 
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THE 
New Scientific Gramophone. 


Twice the Musical Range—and the ONLY Gramophone 
that Gives Even Response throughout its entire Musica! 
Range. 


% Vava~tonal 


Columbia 


HE new 1927 scientific gramophone introduced by 

Columbia is a complete departure from all accepted practice, 

embodying new principles of reproduction.and amplifica- 
tion. It is the first gramophone for which claims are supported 
by provable facts. Its sound-box embodies two distinct 
responsive zones—its amplifying chamber is a scientifically- 
proved application of stereoscopic principles. ‘These two features 
eliminate in reproduction and amplification any possibility of 
exaggeration or distortion. It is the ideal gramophone for 
schools. 


PRICES FROM £4 15s. to £25. 
a a п a 


Art Catalogue and Free Demonstration Invitation post free, 
fron COLUMBIA, d a Clerkenwell Road, 
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Columbia 
ces RECORDS 


THE ONLY RECORDS WITHOUT SCRATCH 
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THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: 
Grove “House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15, 


pa ы DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Correspondence 1 
Proceed a aerate Tuition Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Established 34 Years. 
a MOTHERCRAFT DEPARTMENT : 
As the Normal Correspondence College is organized 


d te Departments, all under th trol of 4, Gliddon Road, W. Kensington, W.14. 
under separa ents, all under the control o 

Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained imal Meee. ie жш mra 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get кй 


that undivided and special attention which is so астан A 
essential to success. ] Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 


< — 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from 
Dept. I. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Dept. П. MATRICULATION. 
Dept. III. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. 
Dept. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. IX.ART. 
Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and 
HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


The Future Career Association. 


Scholastic Agents. 
Director - Н. BECKER. Established 1904. 


Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 
through the 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Employment. Specialists for Educated Men and Women. 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


——- 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED. 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, 5. Kensington, 8.W.7 


ІШІ!!! ІШ ІІІ | І! i Hi Н i | | ШШШ ІШЕ 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now. receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses) and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from, candidates seeking appointments. | 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION, 


ІІ 


ІШІ 


(ШШШ 


1 


ІІІ) 


) 


ШІІІШІІШІІШІІШІТІШІНШІ 


ІІІ 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


ШИШ 


ШІШІШІШІШІ 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of " THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS," a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). І 


Offices: 61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telegrams: '*' TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: GERRARD 3272, 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDoN, W.C.l. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
The Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting 
of the Members of the College will take 
place at the College on Friday, the 5th 
of November, at 4-30 p.m. 


EVENING MEETING. 


A meeting of members of the College 
and their friends will take place on 
Friday, the 5th of November, at 5-15 
p.m., when Frank Roscoe, Esq., M.A., 
will deliver a lecture on “ The Education 
of Our Grandparents," with illustrations. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


A Course of Six Lectures on Reading, 
Speaking, and Story-telling will begin on 
Thursday, the lith of November, at 
6-30 p.m., and a Course of Six Lectures 
on '' The Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics ” on Friday, the 12th of November, 
at 6-30 p.m. 


The Courses are open to members of the 


College without charge. 
The syllabuses may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


THE 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated). 
1, PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1925-26. 
БіріОмА Courses.—(1) Training for Teachers in 


Cookery, Laundry-work, and  Housewifery. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery, and 
Needlework. 


СЕРТІРІСАТЕ  CouRsks.—(1) Housewife's Course. . 


| 
— 
| 


2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 

ousekeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate Course. 
(5) Institutional Cook's Certificate Course. (6) Ad- 
vanced Cook's Certificate Course. (7) Dressmaking 
Course. (8) Tailoring Course. (9) Needlework Course. 


10) Millinery Course. (11) Upholstery Course. 
(12 Laundress's Course. (13) Sister Tutor’s and 
fetitian’s Course. 


Students' Residence. 
Prospectus on application to Miss D. Н. MzLviN, 
Principal. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ASHFORD, KENT. 


Private Secondary Boarding and Day School, recognized 
by the Board of Education ; healthy situation in fifteen 
acres of ground, within eleven miles of sea coast. Pre- 
paration for public examinations and university 
entrance. Music, Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, 
Games, Swimming. Preparatory department for girls 
under 11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illus- 
trated prospectus and list of successes and references 
on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


TERT prepared for Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte 
Method, Ear "Training, Sight Singing (Sol-Fa and 

Staff), Sight Playing and Transposition at Wigmore 
Hall Studies, Wigmore Street, W.1. Miss Scott 


GARDNER and Miss MARGARET Kwnaccs, А.К.С.М., , 


are also prepared to give expert advice either by con- 
sultation or cor + Ko teachers and others in 
all aspects of their work. Application to be made at 
the Studios. 


TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


Applicants for admission 
to the 


OFFICIAL REGISTER 
OF TEACHERS 


OR THE 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


THE SECRETARY 
47, BEDFORD SQUARE 
W.C. 1 


—— - — бй PETERET 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


ТЕЕ BUREAU assists External 

students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 
Degree. Advisory Staff of Experts with 
the highest qualifications. Lending 
Library. 


The Appointments Board registers 
London Graduates desiring scholastic 
and business posts. Enquiries from 
heads of schools and employers invited. 


Handbook on Careers for Graduates 


revised and enlarged 
Price 1/1} post free from 


and Students, 
edition. 
Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Mr. H. J. CRAWFORD, B.A.), 46, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Boarding School for Girls. 


LES MARGUERITES, 
AVENUE FLORIMONT 26, 
LAUSANNE 


Family Life. Good References. Prospectus. 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


Recognized as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


President: W. І. CounrNEY, Eso., 
M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: ELrsıe Ғосертү, L.R.A.M. 


| FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


pt 


| 
| 
| 


TEACHERS ОЕ DICTION. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 


SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


EVENING COURSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
His Most Gracious Мл)ввтү THE KING. 


80HOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24th. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 
The Examinations are held in June, 
—— Entries close May 10th. —— 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART 


AND ART CLASSES. 
Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application 
тау be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 


A.R.0.A., 
29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Index fe the Education Outlook, 
1925. 


Readers who desire a copy of the index to the 
Epucation Оотіоок for 1925 should apply to tbe 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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Art Masters, National Society of.—Secretary : 


Dalcroze Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Music Teachers, The Training School for.— 
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Mr. H. Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, W.1. 


Royal Academy of Music.—Secretary: Mr. J. A. 
Creighton, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


Royal College of Music.—Registrar: Mr. Claude 
уле Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 
.W 3. 


Teachers Registration Council.—Secretary: Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


Probation of Teachers. 


In Circular 1385, issued on October 13th, the Boar 
give some indication of the method which they propose 
to follow in applying the new rule that recognition as a 
Certificated, Uncertificated, or Special Subjects Teacher 
shall lapse if, at the end of the probationary period of 
one year's teaching service in a public elementary 
school, the teacher íails to satisfy the Board in the 
matter of practical proficiency. Wisely, as we think, 
the Board have decided to enlist the co-operation of 
the Local Education Authority concerned by inviting a 
recommendation or comment and a statement of the 
grounds for a decision adverse to the teacher. Тһе 
Board suggest that Local Authorities will do well to 
obtain reports from managers and head teachers, and 
they say that His Majesty's Inspectors will be in- 
structed to keep in touch with the Authorities for the 
purpose of making arrangements for securing early 
information of any teacher in regard to whom a favour- 
able recommendation is unlikely. These proposals are 
welcomed as indicating that the Board mean to make 
the probationary year a reality and not, as was the 
old system of two years' probation, a mere formality 
in most cases. Rightly used the system of probation 
for teachers may develop into a valuable adjunct to 
the training college course. 


Practical Training in Teaching. 


In the same Circular the Board remind the Authorities 
of the importance of securing as far as possible that 
voung and inexperienced teachers shall be employed 
under conditions which are suitable and such as afford 
them a reasonable opportunity of showing practical 
efficiency. This reminder is important and timely. 
Complaint is often made that the product of the modern 
training college is unable to cope with the difficulties 
of a classroom, but these difficulties are often greater 
than they should be. An example is that of a young 
teacher who left a training college last July and now 
finds herself grappling with a group of fifty-six infants 
in a slum school in one of our Midland cities. Her 
sole previous experience of teaching had been obtained 
in a practising school in London, where she had a small 
class of children and the constant presence of their 
permanent teacher. 5һе had seen demonstration 
lessons, but these were given by training college teachers 
to small groups of a dozen pupils. She is highly in- 
telligent and well educated, but it must be admitted 
that she has almost everything to learn in the practice 
of her profession. She ought to be learning it in a 
school selected for the purpose, where her early efforts 
will be supervised by experienced teachers. 


Pupil Teachership Essential. 

There are some who would welcome a return to the 
old system of pupil teachership. This was described, 
adequately and with humour, in our October issue under 
the title “ Educational Helots." While it is true that 
the pupil teacher of former days imbibed a certain fierce 
skill in handling large groups of children, this power 
was gained at the sacrifice of his own education and the 
process tended to make him misunderstand the true 
functions of a school. The student teacher who replaced 
him tended to fall between two stools, and to be 
neither a good student nor a skilful teacher. Yet it 
cannot be denied that before claiming to rank as a 
master craftsman, every teacher has to be a pupil 
teacher. If no one else inducts him into his calling, 
his pupils will waste their time in doing it. It would 
be better for us to make systematic provision for a 
year of pupil teachership, to be taken in selected schools 
and under the direction of experienced colleagues, whose 
practical hints should be supplemented by a well- 
arranged course of reading in the theory and history of 
education. Such schools would be the real training 
institutions, adding the necessary super-structure to 
the foundations which are laid in the training colleges, 
where the student's work is, of necessity, largely 
theoretical and directed to the furnishing of his own 
mind. 


Views of Discipline. 


Speaking at the Church Congress, Mr. R. A. Raven, 
of Rugby School, pleaded for freedom for the boy to 
develop himself in his own way. No wise teacher would 
thwart the restlessness of children, since this was merely 
a symptom of energy unoccupied. Not all teachers 
realized that to make a child sit still and sit up was 
calling upon it to perform a very hard task, all the 
harder because it was unnatural. A teacher could not 
expect to get much attention to his lesson if he had 
already given to his class the exhausting duty of keeping 
still. Against these views may be placed those of Dr. 
W. H. S. Jones, now Bursar of St. Catherine's College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Senior Classical Master at the 
Perse School Іп his recently published book, 
" Disciplina," Dr. Jones urges that the doctrine of 
“Го as you please ” is wrong. He holds that the old 
maxim of “ Do as you're told " was not so much wrong 
as incomplete, that drudgery must be reduced to a 
minimum, but must never be shirked, and that one of the 
objects of education is to transform the outside im- 
perative “ Thou shalt ” into an inner precept “ I must.” 
His book comes as a timely reminder that in seeking to 
interest the children we often overlook what may be 
called the interest of effort. 
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Universal Scholarships. 


Cardinal Bourne has recently propounded a scheme 
for providing free education by means of scholarships 
in the shape of educationl warrants or credits to be 
assigned to parents aríd used by them to provide wholly, 
or in part, such forms of. education as they may desire 
for their children, subject only to a general requirement 
that the secular instruction must be such as the State 
approves. This scheme is not entirely new, and it may 
be doubted whether we can so far alter the system 
which has grown up during the past hundred years as 
to make possible an experiment on the lines suggested. 
Nevertheless, the plan is in harmony with the principle 
of allowing to the income-tax payer a rebate in respect 
of each of his children who is in whole-time attendance 
at an approved educational institution. If this principle 
were applied to all parents, it would be possible to 
allocate to the parent an educational warrant in respect 
of each child, sufficient in value to cover the cost of such 
instruction in secular subjects as the State saw fit to 
demand. Such further instruction in secular subjects, 
and such training in religion as the parent might desire, 
would be paid for either from the parent's own resources 
or from non-State funds. The educational warrants 
might increase in amount for children beyond the age of 
fourteen, with further increases beyond the age of 
eighteen, thus giving help to parents who desired to 
provide secondary and University education. 


Some Advantages. 


The great merit of a scheme such as Cardinal Bourne 
proposes is that it would remove State education from 
the atmosphere of philanthropy which has surrounded 
it for so long. The middle-class parent who makes no 
use of public elementary schools for his children often 
feels aggrieved when he is asked to pay rates to be 
spent in educating other people's children, and as this 
15 the type of citizen who often finds a seat on Local 
Education Authorities, he is able to urge his case as a 
reason why educational opportunity should be doled out 
sparingly. The scheme also offers what is probably the 
only solution of the religious difficulty in public 
elementary schools. In practice, as most teachers know, 
the difficulty is solved easily enough, but the adminis- 
trative and theoretical problems are always discussed 
with a bitterness which has served to hamper the 
development of our school system for a century past. 
The right solution would seem to be that where a group 
of parents desire a special form of religious training for 
their children, they should be allowed to build and 
maintain a school and to pool their educational warrants, 
thereby providing a fund for the maintenance of a 
proper standard of instruction in secular subjects. The 
State's concern would be to see that the school premises 
were suitable and that the teachers appointed were 
duly qualified. Subject to these stipulations, the State 


would have no concern with the special character of the 
school. 
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Local ‘Schools and Independent Schools. 


Where the provision made by groups of parents on 
their own initiative or through a religious body did not 
serve local needs, the Local Education Authority should 
be required to make provision in the form of schools for 
secular instruction only; the cost of building these 
schools and maintaining the fabric would be the sole 
charge upon the local rates, the salaries of teachers and 
other expenses being met by the educational warrants 
in respect of the children who attended. 

Private or independent schools would assume a new 
importance. It would be necessary for them to submit 
to inspection if the warrants were to be valid for children 
attending them, but the financial aid thus provided would 
make it possible for the schools to meet all reasonable 
requirements and to provide for that large body oí 
citizens who prefer to exercise their own judgment in 
choosing a school for their children. Teachers would be 
released from the danger of being mere cogs in a machine. 
They would become more directly the colleagues of the 
parents, and as professional men and women they would 
be able to maintain the standards of attainment and 
professional training to be reached by all who assumed 
posts of responsibility in educational work. A scheme 
which has these potential advantages is worth considering, 
and it may be hoped that Cardinal Bourne will obtain a 
full investigation of his proposals before we are plunged 
into strife concerning “ Enabling Bills.”’ 


Essex and the Burnham Scale. 


We welcome the announcement that the Essex 
Education Authority has decided to adopt the principle 
of the Burnham Scale, which prescribes one rate of 
payment in each area. At the same time, it may be 
admitted that the application of the principle presents 
difficulty in areas which contain some districts wholly 
urban and others wholly rural in character. It is not 
easy to give reasons why a teacher working in a country 
village in Essex should receive a higher salary than one 
working in a country village in Herefordshire. It is, 
perhaps, not easy to justify different rates of payment 
as between town and country, since it is a moot point 
whether the expenses of the country teacher, all things 
considered, are less than those of his colleagues in a 
large town. The present Burnham Scales assume that 
they are, and there is some evidence in support of the 
view, but before the present period of operation of the 
scales comes to an end, it will be desirable to examine 
the whole matter afresh with a view to discovering 
whether a simpler plan cannot be found. It may be 
possible, for example, to institute a minimum scale for 
the qualified teachers in each grade, with extra pay- 
ments based on special responsibility and ascertained 
variations in the cost of living. Something must also 
be done to counter the present tendency to immobilize 
all teachers who have been in the service long enough 
to reach a high point on the salary scale, such as makes 
their appointment to a fresh post difficult, if not 
impossible. 
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*ARTICLES." 


By '' Custos.” 


Once upon a time the issue of a New Code by the Board 
of Education excited a great stir among managers and 
teachers of elementary schools. It was eagerly scanned 
to see if there were new '' requirements," a new subject 
to be introduced, a new scale for the size of classes, 
possibly a different system of grants. 


The new Code of 1926 is remarkable chiefly as omitting 
specific requirements, even as to size of classes and 
curriculum. It casts upon those who provide schools 
and those who teach in them the responsibility for settling 
nearly everything that was once laid down precisely 
and almost menacingly in articles and schedules. Yet 
the charter of freedom is received with scarcely a flutter 
of interest. 


The appearance of this strange almost anemic Code 
of 1926 prompts an old official to recollections of the old 
Codes under which he worked. Не notes with a sign of 
satisfaction that the name Code has not been withdrawn. 
It applies still only to regulations for public elementary 
schools. He recalls the restrictions which hemmed him 
in and which still more closely hemmed in the teachers, 
so closely, in fact, that when the barbed wire boundaries 
of their internment camp were removed by the abolition 
of the annual examination, many were at a loss what to 
do with their freedom, and, in fact, remained securely 
and contentedly on the old ground. 


So legal were the requirements of the Code that the 
Inspector thought in “ articles." Certain of these 
“ articles " became shorthand phrases to describe what 
otherwise would be cumbrous. They have remained 
almost capriciously іп my mind. I have completely 
forgotten Articles 49 and 53, but Articles 50 and 51 abide, 
and less clearly Article 52. Who now can tell the differ- 
ence between an Article 50 teacher and an Article 51 ? 
The former was what now is called an uncertificated 
teacher who had passed the Queen's Scholarship— 
we had a Queen then—a “ О.Т.” in the modern jargon. 
An "Article 51" was a teacher who had passed the 
first year's papers of the Certificate Examination, but 
not yet the second and final year's papers. Are there 
any of these strange persons left now, I wonder? 
“Article 52," unless I am wrong, referred to certificated 
teachers. It was proper once to enquire, how many 
Article 50's have you on your staff? This sounds now 
like a quotation from an auctioneer's catalogue. 


The most famous of these articles was, of course, 
Article 68. Older inspectors and teachers, even now, 
can hardly bring themselves to describe these persons as 
supplementary teachers. As everyone knows, they 
were young women over eighteen and vaccinated. 
Vaccination has now gone, but '' evidence of physical 
capacity " is required. They were the butt of speakers 
in N.U.T. meetings : they were called “ animated broom- 
Sticks." А procession of them passes before my mind, 
sturdy elderly women (one of whom was one of the best 
baby-teachers I ever saw), feeble and stupid youngsters, 
P.T.'s who had failed at the end of their apprenticeship, 
village girls who could sew, here and there a charming 
and live young woman with sense and skill if little 
learning; they were of all sorts and of all capacities. 


I just missed seeing one in a country school, who had 
put the following sum to Standard III: ''If one horse 
costs £17 and another £20, what will a third cost? " We 
made the candidates for approval '' give a lesson "— 
no doubt quite wrong, but we then knew no better. 
And a “lesson ” was of necessity an object lesson, taken 
from an approved '' List of Object Lessons." One young 
thing, who was presented to a colleague, began her lesson 
by writing on the blackboard “ List of Objections.” 
He was a kindly man, my colleague, but I think (and 
hope) he turned her down. The same inspector was 
about toleave a Roman Catholic School after an examina- 
tion when the dear nun in charge said: “ But, Mr. 
Brown, you haven't seen the articles." '' What articles?" 
he enquired: and the mistress brought forward three 
blushing young novices who were to be approved under 
Article 68. 


Another '' article," and a strange one, which had a 
short life in an old Code, was Article 34*. Will it be 
credited that this article concerned men supplementary 
teachers? They were to be over eighteen, of course, 
and further, in order to qualify, they must have failed 
twice at their Q.S. Examination. If they had not entered 
at all, they were P.T.'s: if they failed once, they were 
presumably in limbo: only by succeeding in failing 
twice, so to say, could they qualify under Article 34*. 
Rumour has it that an inspector of a poetical turn 
wrote an operetta in the Gilbert and Sullivan style, of 
which the hero was an Article 34.* Can you not hear 
how well the phrase goes as a refrain—"' Article thirty- 
four star "? 


Other articles that arise in my mind are Article 44, 
permitting school visits, and the important Article 84b, 
which authorized visits of inspectors in place of the old 
examination. Article 84b was as familiar to us as the 
number of our dwelling house. Ап Article 84b was to 
be paid twice a year, without notice. It was officially 
distinguished from a V.W.N., or Visit without Notice, 
but what the difference was, we never understood. I 
suppose а V.W.N. was more of а “ police " visit, when the 
inspector came, looked, and vanished. I wonder what 
Article 84a was: I cannot remember. 


Another Article I recall, quite erratically, was Article 
98, small print. This was an obscure but very useful 
proviso, that the instruction of an infant class must not 
interfere with the instruction of the older scholars— 
obvious, one would say. But it was a useful lever to 
secure that the young children at the bottom of a small 
school were neither neglected nor a nuisance. Why the 
print was small, or what the larger print of the article 
was, escapes me entirely. 


The new Code contains few articles which can become 
even temporarily famous or troublesome, except perhaps 
in the Board itself. No doubt this is all to the good. 
But, as the difficulty of general articles lies in their 
interpretation, an aged official sometimes looks back 
to the time when it was so easy to run through a clear 
and definite list of requirements and see that they were 
properly fulfilled 
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ALAN. 
By H. C. DENT. 
They said at the elementary school from which he Feminine. He was essentially feminine. There was 


came that he was the cleverest boy they had sent us 
for ten years. . . . 

He was certainly one of the most attractive; very 
small, with a perfectly shaped figure and an impishly 
angelic face ; black hair, big, lustrous eyes, pale features, 
cheeks that dimpled whenever he smiled. 

just а wee bit spoiled he was, perhaps; he could sulk 
(rather prettily) at times when he was not pleased. Six 
years of uninterrupted success at his elementary school 
must have been a difficult ordeal through which to come 
entirely unscathed. The teachers had been very fond of 
him, and occasionally, perhaps, rather unwisely 
It is hard to blame them ; he must have been a very 
refreshing oasis in their somewhat monotonous desert of 
mediocrity. 

There was no doubt about his brains; his head was 
packed full of them. No lesson ever seemed to trouble 
him ; he sailed into every subject with a serenity that 
bespoke first-rate intellectual equipment. He was not 
quite so outstanding, of course, as at his elementary 
school. In the secondary school a boy meets the pick 
of the neighbourhood, and in the busy regions on either 
side the Pennines brains are not scarce. 

Yet at the end of his first year he was easily top of his 
form. His was such all-round ability ; there were no 
weaknesses in his work. Every other boy seemed to 
have a blind spot somewhere, but he apparently could 
see wherever he looked, and he knew it . In any- 
one else but Alan such self-sufficiency would have been 
intolerable, but he had so disarming a manner that it was 
impossible long to regard him as priggish or as an intel- 
lectual snob. Though I believe he was . But he 
always treated you as an equal, even when privately 
you had a horrid fear that he considered you as an 
inferior. 

Perhaps it was his pathetic helplessness at games that 
softened your heart most towards him. Оп a football 
field he always looked (and was) so absurdly tiny, so 
fragile. You felt you wanted to protect him. Тһе 
science of the game he knew rather better than most— 
he would, with his brains—but what avails science when 
you are playing with hulking great гоћапѕ twice your 
size and weight, and with twice your speed? His dainty 
footwork and the art of his cunningly contrived passes 
were lost in the tearing, kick-and-rush, barge-and-biff 
games in which he had to play. At cricket he fared a little 
better, but not much. His batsmanship, theoretically 
superior to that of his fellows, was not confident enough 
to face the lightning speed-merchants of his set (boys 
of eleven bowl very fast) on the indifferent wickets 
allotted to the juniors. Nor were the slow breaks that 
he bowled effective to intimidate youngsters hardened 
to every variety of malice with which a street corner 
or backyard pitch can endow the most guileless of bowl- 
ing. Pace was all they cared about, and they laughed 
and hit his deliveries, full pitch, all over the field. 

Perhaps it was good for him; perhaps it kept him 
humble. Yet sometimes, when you saw the corners of 
his mouth twitch You see, he knew he could 
bowl. And he was so very small; and plucky. 


a delicacy about all he did, about his manners, about his 
mind even. No wonder he was chosen to play girl's 
parts in all our school stage productions. He could play 
boy's parts, too, provided there were a spark of emotion 
to be got from them. He played Prince Arthur in “ King 
John," and pleaded with Hubert for his eyes like an angel 
trumpet-tongued. Once he played the baby brother— 
he could easily pass for six years old with very slight 
make-up—in a boisterous farce of schoolboy life; and a 
rare young imp of Satan he made. Childish innocence 
personified—and always up to some mischief. He could 
play Ariel as I have seen no other boy play it. But his 
real success came when he changed his sex. His first 
attempt was as the Faery Child in ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” The play was set forthe Northern Universities’ 
School Certificate Examination; and it didn’t appeal 
very much to our boys. (After all, a colliery area is 
about the last place where you would expect Yeats to 
be appreciated). So we decided to play it, privately, 
one dark winter’s afternoon before the school. 

We took quite a lot of trouble over the production ; 
there were those among us who loved ' The Land of 
Heart's Desire." 

Particularly, we took a lot of trouble over Alan. These 
boys dressed as girls are so often egregious failures. So 
we handed him over to a girl of his own age, who taught 
him how to sit down, how to stand up, how to dance— 
how to do everything as a girl does. We ourselves were 
content to look after his words. 

He learnt his lesson well. After the production 
grave middle-aged pedagogues, teachers of mathematics 
and of the colder sciences, were heard to rave about the 
“ Celtic atmosphere ” and to talk of the Faery Child in 
words such as “exquisite " and “ charming." (The 
vocabulary of mathematicians is apt to be limited.) 
I myself hope never to forget the vision of that slight 
form, half-clad in primrose yellow, the tiny, pale face 
all eyes, the dead-black hair streaming down over 
shoulders and back, the languorous appeal of the slender 
arms outstretched : 

“ White bird, white bird, come with me, little bird.” 

I hope that picture will remain with me till I die, for 
its unearthly beauty taught me the tragedy of Ireland. 

Soon, I suppose, Alan will grow into a man. I am 
glad I shall not be there to see him: I do not wish ever 
to lose anything of the spell of his boyish charm. If 
only he were like Peter Pan, and need never grow ир... 


A. Booklet on Banking. 


There was a time when banks were looked upon as 
institutions only for business firms and private in- 
dividuals with big incomes. Most banks, however, are 
helping to dispel that error by their own neatly dis- 
played window announcements that accounts may be 
opened with small sums. And now Lloyds Bank has 
issued a most useful little booklet: “ How to use а 
Bank," which should be of great interest to people 
like teachers who earn only very moderate salaries. 
Mr. Hartley Withers writes a preface to it. 
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THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITY FOR FOREIGNERS. 


By Mary MITCHELL. 


The dates July 26th and October 24th, 1926, mark the 
first session of a newly-formed University, unique of its 
kind and remarkable for the originality and fineness of 
its conception. This is the Royal University for 
Foreigners now well launched upon its course in Perugia. 
In that picturesque old city, looking over the Umbrian 
plains and beyond to the encircling spurs of the 
Apennines, are gathered together students of diverse 
nationalities. They are a changing community, for not 
all of them can take advantage of the full session. 
Figures available at the time of the official inauguration 
on August ist showed nearly a hundred foreigners 
entered as students, and in addition many who had 
come from the Trentino, that new part of Italy where 
teachers must now equip themselves to give instruction 
in a new native language. Of the foreign students the 
largest number was British—and with them may be 
grouped Americans as belonging to the English-speaking 
union. There were also French, Swiss, Dutch and 
Roumanian, and, in smaller numbers dwindling to odd 
units, students from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, 
Poland, Greece, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Every facility is offered to the students. No examina- 
tion for entrance is required. Students can obtain 
reduced charges for hotels and pensions, and reduced 
rates for railway travelling within Italy. They also 
have free admittance to galleries, libraries, museums, 
churches, and other places of public interest in Perugia ; 
and excursions are arranged with competent guides 
to many places of historic and artistic importance in 
the neighbourhood. They are made to feel welcome 
guests with a frank and spontaneous good will that adds 
considerably to the charm of the bright and homely city. 


There are elementary and advanced courses of study 
in the Italian language and literature, and for these the 
students are grouped in three classes—English, French, 
and German. There are also lasting throughout the 
session lectures on higher culture, to which not only 
students but residents and visitors in Perugia are 
admitted. This course is wonderfully comprehensive in 
its scope, and its lecturers include some of Italy’s best- 
known scholars and orators, such as Professor Nogara, 
Director of the Vatican Museum, who has lectured upon 
Etruscan life in ancient Italy. There are lectures on 
Italian art, music, literature, drama, journalism, on the 
geography of Italy and on its political history, on its 
philosophy and its educational theories. In this great 
Franciscan year there is a special meaning in those 
lectures which deal with the influence of the Saint of 
Assisi; Giovanni Papini is to lecture on “ Italian 
Religious Genius"; and the Duce d'Italia, Signor 
Mussolini, is expected to visit the University during 
its course. 

Lectures begin at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
continue well into the evening, and as there are lectures 
. every week day, including Saturday, it will be seen that 
the earnest student has a busy life. Those who wish to 
do so may be examined at the end of the session for a 
diploma certifying their ability to teach the Italian 


language. 


This University has for its avowed aim: '' To make 
Italy known and loved." Its presiding genius is the 
Rector, Commendatore Lupattelli, a highly-honoured 
citizen of Perugia, to whom the scheme is said largely 
to owe its origin. Certainly his genial personality, his 
unflagging zeal, his lucid, direct eloquence, and his 
spirit of happy fellowship with all the students do much 
to secure the success of the undertaking. His enthusiasm 
is that of a man who knows the worth of those things 
he is helping others to admire, and this surely is an 
essential factor in all true patriotism. 

Perugia has been well chosen as the seat of this new 
University. Its warm summer climate is tempered by 
fresh breezes from the Apennines. It is rich in its 
reminders of the finest manifestations of human achieve- 
ment. In their daily walk to and from the University 
students pass under the fine old Etruscan arch under 
which men have had a thoroughfare for more than two 
thousand years. Within easy distance are the famous 
tombs of the Volumni and of Chiusi (Clusium) and Lake 
Trasimeno, the scene of Hannibal's victory. In archi- 
tecture, picture galleries, council chambers, and chambers 
of commerce, Perugia gives abundant evidence of the 
struggles of the Middle Ages, of the growth of democratic 
power, of the factions and strife between Guelf and 
Ghibelline and between rival cities, and of the develop- 
ment of industry and the encouragement of art. 

The University, however, is much more than a summer 
school set amid entrancing surroundings. It is a State 
University, with State charter and State support. Its 
official inauguration on August Ist was a notable 
gathering. Іп the fine old thirteenth century Hall of 
Notaries the Minister of Public Instruction, Professor 
Pietro Fedele, welcomed the students in the name of 
Mussolini, the head of the Fascist Government.. 

It is by no means the least valuable lesson brought 
away from this course that students of other nations 
should understand more fully Italy's aspirations of the 
present day. Italy declares that she wants peace, that 
she will insist on her own rights, but will respect the 
rights of others. She has men of vision and of high 
courage, men who know the weaknesses of their race and 
who are willing to submit to stern political discipline 
that these weaknesses may be overcome. She is deter- 
mined to make the best of her resources, and in things 
of the mind as well as in the material things of everyday 
life she takes as the foundation of her future progress 
the possessions of solid worth which she knows to be hers. 
Antiquam exquirite matrem is the motto inspiring her 
to remember the greatness of her past. 

This new University at Perugia may by some be 
classed as merely part of the propaganda work of the 
Fascist Government. Even as such it is a frank and 
generous giving of her best to foreigners that they may 
understand fairly her aims and her policy. It is more than 
this, however ; it is the expression of a fine ideal, of the 
faith that the forces of knowledge and of true culture 
must lead to a real fellowship among the nations, that 
fellowship of mind and spirit which will ultimately prove 
stronger than the disintegrating forces of suspicion, 
jealousy, and self-seeking: 
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Miss Margaret J. Mowbray. 

Miss M. J. Mowbray, who died at her house in London 
early in September, was Head Mistress of Winchester 
School for Girls from 1885 to 1916. Miss Mowbray had 
been a pupil at the North London Collegiate School 
under both Miss Buss and Mrs. Bryant. After taking a 
course of professional training at the Home and Colonial 
Training College she taught in the Liverpool College 
and in Clapham High School. She was thus well 
equipped, by education, training, and experience, to 
join the small band of distinguished and devoted workers 
who were seeking to advance the higher education of 


Miss M. J. MowBRay. 
(Head Mistress, Winchester School for Girls, 1885-1916.) 


women. At Winchester she found her opportunity, and 
for over thirty years she was engaged in building up a 
great school for girls. 

In 1903 Miss Mowbray established in the school a 
training course for girls who desired to become teachers 
and in the same year she opened a school for pupils 
who could not remain beyond the age of sixteen. This 
“New School" was merged later in the County 
Secondary School for Girls. 

The Association of Head Mistresses had in Miss 
Mowbray a keen and hard-working member. In 1905 
she was elected Chairman of the Committee, and the 
Annual Conference of the Association was held in 
Winchester with Mrs. Bryant presiding. А most 


valuable piece of work, undertaken by Miss Mowbray, 
was that of correspondent with overseas members of 
the Association. This task she fulfilled with characteristic 
zeal and kindness, establishing many links of friendship 
between the Mother Country and the Dominions. In 
this informal duty she exhibited the traits described 
in the resolution passed by the Council of Winchester 
School for Girls when she retired: “ Her rare talent 
for organization, her sympathetic insight, her sustained 
enthusiasm, and self-sacrificing devotion.”’ 


Sir Arthur H. Dyke Acland. 

With deep regret we record the death of Sir Arthur 
H. Dyke Acland, which occurred at Onslow Square on 
Saturday, October 9th. His lifelong work for education 
had included a period of service as a Cabinet Minister 
and Head of the Education Department during Mr. 
Gladstone's last Government. His administration was 
marked by great vigour and by a determination to 
improve the public elementary schools, especially in 
regard to their effect on the health of children. He was 
the first to provide for a regular interval or “ playtime ” 
during the school session, and he delivered the schools 
from the plague of having their work in drawing in- 
spected by a team of retired military and naval officers. 
He also gave impetus to the appointment of experienced 
teachers as inspectors of schools, while it is on record 
that in 1889 he addressed the House of Commons in 
support of free education, a policy which was adopted 
by the Conservative Government in the following year. 
At Balliol he had succeeded Arnold Toynbee as Bursar, 
and throughout his life he retained his interest in all 
movements for the improvement of working-class 
education. The Co-operative movement had in him a 
warm supporter, and a timely suggestion which he 
made in Parliament led to a great development of 
technical schools by providing the necessary funds 
from the proceeds of the whisky tax. When he retired 
from Parliament in 1898 he took an active part in 
developing the education system of the West Riding, 
especially in regard to the provision of secondary 
schools. He became the first Chairman of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board and presided over the 
preparation of valuable reports on the scholarship 
system and the education of juniors. When the Teachers 
Registration Council was established in 1912 he accepted 
a unanimous invitation to be the first Chairman, and 
for three years he took an active part in laying the 
foundations of the Council’s work. On his retirement in 
1915 the members of the Council presented him with an 
address expressing their appreciation of his great 
services. Sir Arthur Acland was a worker in many 
other educational fields. He was the President of the 
British and Foreign Schools Society, of the English 
Association, and of the Educational Handwork Associa- 
tion. During recent years he has been Chairman of the 
Imperial College of Science, a post from which he retired 
on reaching the age of seventy-five. 

A long life devoted to educational work, and attended 
by the esteem and gratitude of all teachers, has ended, 
but the memory of Sir Arthur Acland will endure, not 
only in the minds of his friends but in the visible results 
of his labours. 
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Bv Lorp GORELL. 


1. 


Little, lineless, eager feet, 
Poignantly 

Am I filled with prayer; I feel 

Longing’s deepest spirit steal 
Over me 

As against my palm you beat : 

Countless leagues have you to go, 
То and fro, 

Up and down in joy and woe. 


II. 


May you have but little фат, 
On your way, 
With the stones, the dust, and mre, 
Tread the uplands ere you tire— 
Ths I pray. 
Mother, father, help you start : 
Where will you be plodding on, 
All alone, 
After we who watch are gone? 


III. 


Will you then be left alone ? 
May you find, 

As you journey, that you meet 

On life's causeway other feet 
Love-designed 

Long ago to be your own 

And around in beauty fall 
Footsteps small 

That shall you their mother call— 


IV. 


Fancy far has Time outsped. 
All the way 

Stretches for you yet untried. 

We will walk with you and guide 
W hilst we тау: 

After, we will greet your tread, 

Howsoever far you roam, 
When you come, 

Wearted, into love's last home. 


Is NATURE CRUEL? by J. Crowther Hirst. (С. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd. Is. net. Second Edition.) 

This little volume is a serious attempt to answer a question 
which is too often settled by prejudice and ignorance. 
difficult to know what are the feelings of an animal when it is 
being tortured by its enemies. The views of biologists and lay- 
men must often be in conflict, and this work, though by no means 
conclusive, will afford much material for reflection and discussion 
upon an interesting problem. We wish it success. R. 
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ART. 
By RUPERT LEE. 


Henri Rousseau. 

Though I find it a little difficult to credit the story 
about the critic on a well-known Sunday paper who, 
after seeing the Rousseau exhibition said: “I MUST 
read his ‘ Confessions,’ ” I find much inclination to agree 
with Mr. Shandy on the importance of names. 

Henri Rousseau—who is known as “ Rousseau the 
Douanier,” to distinguish him from all other Rousseaus, 
was born in 1844 at Laval. Asa young man he served as 
a musician in the French army, taking part in a campaign 
in Mexico. The rest of his working days he served as a 
Customs official at the Paris Octroi. He played the 
violin but his principal hobby was painting. There is 
nothing remarkable in all this. What does seem remark- 
able is that an artist who, on the authority of a consider- 
able body of able judgment stands high in the ranks of 
painters, should never have passed over to the professional 
order, nor achieved at least some sort of cultured training 
in the pursuit he loved above all others. Such is the case, 
however, and all his life Rousseau struggled passionately 
and expressed himself with frankness but certainly not 
with ease. Though he exhibited at the Salon des Inde- 
pendents from 1884 to 1910, it cannot have been till 
after his death that the fickle Parisians began to blow 
his trumpet for him, otherwise he would naturally have 
reaped some money harvest from his labours. We 
know his pictures sold for nothing in his lifetime. They 
now bring a good price and the Lefévre Galleries in St. 
James’ are showing a collection of twelve. 


One may believe that this is a fairly representative 
collection, containing as it does, landscape, jungle scenes, 
flower pieces, and portraits. As І have already suggested, 
Rousseau’s work is stumbling and awkwardly expressed, 
yet at the same time frank and imbued with a naive 
passion. I expect most intelligent and seeking people 
have had frequently the experience of meeting some type 
who, though rough and uncultured and having a loose 
command of his native tongue, has still talked in such a 
way as to excite and hold one’s attention. Rousseau 
is one of these, only painting is his medium. The two 
serious attitudes towards such a case as this are, on the 
one hand, that art must be advanced through and 
beyond the best known achievements; and, on the other, 
that here is a happy experience which culture would 
have engulfed and destroyed. The former is idealistic 
and the latter more circumscribed and immediate. To 
tne latter I incline. In his jungle scenes he seems to 
say: “I have seen thick exotic forest with monkeys 
eating oranges and strange pink and white flowers such 
as you would hardly believe ” and I find myself appreci- 
ably stirred. In his portrait of a family in a trap with a 
grey pony and their dogs he does remind us of the 
essential character of such a scene, so that one wonders 
if it would really be of any greater advantage to have the 
wheel correctly in perspective. 

Properly to appreciate the works of this very interest- 


ing man we must regard them without pre-convictions. 
The same can be truly said of any artist. 
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GLEANINGS. 
““ Child-Study Mothers ”: by Florence Kiper Frank. (From The New Republic, New York.) 


In the days of the last generation, existence was 
undoubtedly less complex for women than it is to-day. 
For the women of those days understood duty as duty, 
and they went forward, clear-eyed and integrated, to 
its accomplishment. Their programme included the 
settlement of the disputes between capital and labour, a 
comprehensive system of eugenics, a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the prohibition problem, the wiping out of 
venereal diseases, adequate municipal planning, and the 
entire elimination of international warfare. 

To-day the emphasis has passed from the remaking 
of society to the remodelling of the individual, for 
reasons somewhat various and a bit elusive. It may be 
that the impatient fingers of women, discovering the 
social structure not sufficiently pliable to their nimble- 
ness, are itching to be at the more circumscribed unit. 
It may be that the findings of the latest psychology 
prove more potent in allure than the statistics of the 
economic order. It may be that the new Calvinism, with 
its dogma of infant pre-destination before the age of 
seven, has frightened them into a realization of their 
newer responsibilities. At any rate, for whatever cause, 
the modern woman has relinquished the social Augean 
stables’ task for a concern with the difficulties centring 
chiefly about CEdipus and Electra. 

Yet how confused by a contrariety of doctrine are the 
lives of our latter-day females ! The feminists of a simpler 
age understood that once women obtained the vote and 
men realized that the discrepancy in the weight of the 
male and the female brain had nothing to do with the 
question, the methodology of social regeneration would 
be worked out with comparative ease. But the latter-day 
woman, who earnestly attends all child-study conferences, 
all the lectures of all the visiting psychologists and 
psychiatrists (not at all the same thing !), reads all the 
books and all the magazine articles of all theeducators— 
students of the infant mentality, pre-school-age-child 
experts, experimentalist kindergartners, advisers on pre- 
adolescence, the bevies centring about the adolescent 
interim, even the latest findings on the college youth— 
the modern intellectual goes about with a frown below 
the bang of her shingle—a frown which, my friend 
Agatha informs me, is indicative of perplexity. 

“ Sex ! " Agatha flung at me, employing meanwhile 
the type of frown as heretofore indicated, “ What shall 
I do about it? Thev are as indifferent to the subject, 
my two, as if they didn't have all sorts of dark thoughts 
coursing under their annoyingly normal exteriors. 
They are reticent to the point of indecency. They won't 
ask questions. Yet if I begin on them, I'll horribly 
overstimulate them. And in what way cam I begin ? 
It doesn't mean anything—the fact that Ann's five and 
John's seven. Those are probably not their ages at all. 
They haven't had their mental tests done for this year. 
They may both have outgrown their ages, as shockingly 
as Апп has outgrown her clothes. And besides, what's 
a menta] test when' you're dealing with the emotions ? 
...І don't see why those scientists can't work out some 
sort of a machine that would compute an average. For 
how shall an ordinary mother know how to manage a 
child that's constantly having three different ages at 
once ? 


“Апа yet to let the children go on without in- 
struction—it seems almost wicked, after all that I've 
learned lately about biology. And when you observe 
the tragedies that could have been spared our 
generation. ... Like falling in love, or not falling in love, 
or not marrying, or marrying too often... ."' 


But the next time I met Agatha, the brow had 
cleared. 

“I have a book," announced Agatha, “апа it is 
just published. And it says that it is a mistake to tell 
your children too much about sex. And it says that it isa 
mistake to tell them too little. What you must tell 
them," beamed Agatha—and when Agatha beams it is 
indeed with conviction—'' what you must tell them is 
just enough |” 

Which disposed of Agatha for a while. But there was 
the problem of Helen. Helen, who is an only child— 
the birth-control movement having intruded upon 
feminism at just the proper decade—Helen is in- 
consolable. In vain have I piled up data contra- 
indicating her own pathology. “ It can't be normal— 
an only child," she asseverates, “ опе parent or the 
other, or both, are bound to concentrate attention upon 
it. It acquires morbid ideas of its own importance. How 
can it take care of its own children properly, when it 
пеуег grows up itself? Especially if its mother’s a 
widow ? ” wailed Helen. 

Marjorie is delving into the problems of adolescence. 
Not that her children are ready for them yet, but she 
will be prepared. “ They grow up so quickly ! And then 
there are nothing but crises. How and when should the 
break from the parental control occur! And ought it 
logically to take the form of booze parties or of religion? 
And how about the latchkey ? " .. . There is Elizabeth, 
who is weighing the matter of the individual versus 
society, or, more specifically, just how much socializa- 
tion ought, in justice to the future, to be given her 
Thomas, suspected by her of incipient genius. . . . There 
is Sylvia in a quandary concerning the too much 
methodizing of the child's existence as over against the 
dangers created by too little. . 

In sheer nervous exhaustion I sought Mary. “ See 
here ! " I cried, “ you're the sanest woman I know. 
Tell me, isn't this becoming dangerous ? The machina- 
tions of the experts are not always beyond reproach. ... 
But when these amateurs begin practising on a defence- 
less generation. . . ."' 

Mary laughed with a large and cleansing laughter. 
“ Bless you ! " cried Mary, “ the answer to that is they 
don't. The children don’t stay in the home long enough 
to be practised upon. Once they have left for the 
nursery school—and this departure takes place at any 
time from birth to half a year—they seldom return 
except for innocuously short intervals. The extra- 
maternal activities of the modern child are rendered 
very attractive. But that doesn't furnish the child's 
sole immunity—his own departure. The modern mother 
has neither time nor has she energy to victimize her 
children. You may,” said Mary, “ for as long an epoch 
as child-study conferences continue modish, you may 
still your fears." 
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FROM THE *EDUCATIONAL TIMES" OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
(November, 1851.) 
A German Teacher's View of English Schools in 1851. 


“ I beg the leave to make some remarks on the mode 
of education in England, and how very much it differs 
from that carried on in Germany, where I was born and 
educated, and whence I was exiled for daring to write 
what I thought to be the truth. Having been some long 
time in England, I did answer one advertisement for a 
person to teach the languages French and German, 
and I did see the principle, as you do call him, and I did 
engage with him to go to his school and to teach the 
French and the German ; to see the little boys get up, 
to see them wash ; to see all the boys, both little and big, 
to bed ; to keep them in order in play hours, and to keep 
them to work and to time in school hours; for doing 
all of which I was to have £25 for the year, or half that 
sum for the time from January to the middle of June. 
As six o'clock in the morning I ring the bell for them to 
get up, and at half-past six I ring it again for the boys 
to go to school, and then I do wait there till the principle 
do come to read prayers, and he oft keep me waiting till 
seven or half-past. At eight o'clock we begin waiting 
for breakfast, and get it between eight and nine; and 
at nine it is ring the bell again, and so on till half-past 
nine o'clock at night ; and so I work fifteen hours a day 
for twelve shillings and sixpence a week, and am treated 
as a servant and scolded if I do not understand orders, 
all of which I could not do in my own country, because 
I would not be insulted by a gentleman, but froma vulgar 
illiterate man I no care for it, but I do laugh. When I 
did first go to the school, I was very much surprised. 
In the schools in Germany, the pupils do attend to their 
teachers, and they are afraid of the principles, as you 
do call them ; but at this school the little boys did laugh 
when I hear them say their long rows of words, of which 
they did nothing know ; and the big boys they did laugh 
and talk, and no notice take that I was present: so I 
do call the principle, and say to him, ' These boys will 
not attend; and if they not attend, I cannot teach 
them.' The principle did ask them to attend ; but they 
still laugh, and I cease to teach; I then talk to the 
principle ; and he say that I must make them afraid of 
me; and that they then will learn; that I must beat 
them. But I say, ‘No, I will not,’ but that it is his 
duty to make them willing to learn. The next morning 
the principle quarrel with all the boys, and he use very 
big words, and say that he will be master; and one of 
the big boys throw a book and hit him on the head. He 
is then very angry, and the boys all laugh very hard ; 
and he ask who throw the book ; and the boy who did 
it said he had done it by accident : and then the principle 
did say nothing more ; but he did walk out of the school, 
and the boys did go to the play-ground. The other boys 
did tell me that this big boy had some time before 
turned the principle out of the school; and so when 
next a big boy did laugh at me, I did turn him out of the 
room; and so the boys which would learn of me were no 
Jonger hindered by those who would not learn ; and I 
did keep the little boys in the school in their hours for 
play, and so also І made some of them learn: but the 
elder boys did read novels and other books, and smoke 
the pipe in the play-ground, or at the houses of the 


public. Some of them were always out of the health, 
and some were often absent in London. Sometimes they 
did themselves amuse by breaking windows, or throwing 
boxes out of the bed-rooms into the gardens. The big 
boys also did themselves amuse by taking the small 
boys by the heels and dipping their heads in water-basins 
in the wash-room, or by heating a poker red-hot and 
marking the smaller boys on their seats or their noses ; 
and they did torture the little boys very much, and some 
of them their parents did take away ; but the principle 
did not prevent it; and so he turn all the big boys to 
have only bread and water, and he also give them 
imposition ; and then they go out and get drunk, and 
they will not do their imposition ; and so he send to 
two men to flog one of them ; and he ask me to assist ; 
and I say that I am not an executioner ; and he say that 
he will make me do as he me order ; and that I was his 
servant; but I say no: and so he go, with his two 
myrmidons ; and the boys do them all three flog. And 
this they tell me is the custom of the English schools. 
The principle and the big boys do the small boys flog, 
and they do each other flog as they best can: but they 
no learn; because they do, like the woman who fish 
sell, talk and talk so much that they have no time to 
learn. The principle make laws for others which they 
do not obey, and he set the example by not keeping the 
laws himself. He want to make money by his school, 
he no care about the teaching. Heisa keeper of the shop, 
and the school-room, dining-room and bed-room are his 
shop; but if the boys did an examen, it would shew 
that they are not taught; but now the principle talk 
much to the parents, and they believe the praise given 
to their sons. So I think you school English peculiar 
is no good." ALEXANDER HIERSCHEN. 


191, Blackman Street, 
October 20th, 1851. 


Our predecessor in the editorial chair in 1851 added 
to the foregoing this note : 

“ This is not to be taken as a fair description of the 
state of English schools generally : but it is not at all 
improbable that such a laxity of discipline may exist 
in some rare instance, when the principal is deficient 
in energy." —EDITOR. 


GERMAN LYRICS AND BALLADS FROM KLOPSTOCK TO MODERN 
TIMEs : ed. by Bert J. Vos and Preston A. Barba. (Harrap. 
6s. 6d. 


This is an excellent book, for which many students of German 
literature will be grateful. The authors, striving to choose what 
seemed to them “ beautiful, characteristic, or vital," have with 
a thoroughly representative selection from the older poetry 
courageously included contemporary compositions. They have 
also appended a few “ timeless ” folk songs. The Notes (270 
pages) are copious, thorough, and scholarly. Each poet has a 
short and interesting biographical sketch; a number of para- 
graphs are devoted to literary movements and critical remarks ; 
the history of each poem is outlined; and all illusions and 
possible difficulties in the text explained. The student is spared 
all hampering display of scholarship. Preceding the notes are 
a few pages of Remarks on Versification. With this volume 
the beginner in the study of German literature may be safely 
left alone. J. S. H. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 
ART TEACHING. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Rosa W. НовноввЕ. 
III.—MAKING FAMILIAR. 


Many children, it has been stated, are all too unfamiliar 
with natural forms to be expected to render these spon- 
taneously in their drawings. Naturally, then, whilst 
there will be children who are rejoiced at a liberal measure 
of freedom to do what they like in the art class (because 
they love a variety of things and so are never at a loss 
for a subject), there will be others who are cast into a 
kind of purgatory by the announcement that the hour 
is their own to do what they like with. If any general 
habit of leaving children entirely to themselves were 


adopted widely, the number of those who would come. 


under this category would, I believe, be larger than might 
commonly be supposed. A great number of them would 
be stranded because they had throughout life been more 
or less starved on the side of beautiful influences, whilst 
those who had been more fortunate would in many 
cases discover how superficial their acquaintance with 
forms of beauty had all too often been. Let us compare, 
in imagination, the depth of the impressions of the 
average holiday-maker, and those of those who tend the 
herds, fold the flocks and tread daily season after season 
the winding track that leads to the plough land, or to 
the little boats with their web-like nets spread on the 
beach around them. True it is that it is only a rare 
Jean Frangois Millet who rises up among such to record 
these things as seen by the intimately concerned, yet 
the greater depth of the familiar impression (even if 
it is not always a more conscious one), cannot be gainsaid. 
Anyone responsible for the art education of the young 
will then do well to cultivate a quiet, reflective attitude 
in her pupils, of a kind that becomes acquainted with 
things as thev are for their truth of purpose as well 
as for their beauty. 

The intense poverty in first hand impressions which 
exists for many minds has been brought home to me Ьу 
various incidents—a poverty which often persists right 
on into adult years. One winter standing in the loft of 
a barn and looking out upon a snow covered world of 
fields with bare winter elms and hedges, a girl of twenty- 
one beside me exclaimed “ I have never seen anything 
like it in my life before," adding “ except in pictures." 
And again on the same farm, hearing one night a great 
to-do amongst the ducks, I ran to the window crying 
"afox." In point of fact it was not what I had supposed, 
but this friend remarked afterwards that I had quite 
frightened her, asking me to whom foxes belonged. 
When the answer came that they “ belonged ” to nobody, 
she replied, “ But someone must be in charge of them.” 
I then detected that foxes were quite an unrealized factor 
in her imagination; this time even books had not supplied 
anything suggestive, and in response to the plain ques- 
tion, " Have you no idea what they are like? " “Ко,” 
she answered, “ No, except that I picture them with 
savage faces." Then I realized that, after all, but for 
my own debt to poetrv and pictures, I should have been 
in a similar position; only these for me had been 
" added to” by having once seen the little red-brown 
creature leap out of the last standing square of corn as 


it fell at the hand of the reapers. But years before that 
momentous occasion, Old Mrs. Slipper Slopper had 
“jumped out of bed," and cried aloud, “ John, John, 
the great goose is gone, and the fox is off to his deno ! " 
Besides this (and John Clare's fox, who feigned to be 
dead and so saved his life), had I not sometimes at the 
house of a friend in Oxfordshire awakened in the middle 
of the night to the bark of the fox and the rush of the 
ducks into the pond all asplash ! 


In an article dealing with this poverty in visual impr: 3- 
sions and its effect upon the stories told to children, my 
own view has already been summarized. As it concerns 
the teacher of drawing as much as, if not more than, the 
teller of stories, the extract may be a fairly full one: 
“Our thoughts will be principally of those whose homes 
are situated in the crowded areas of large towns, whose 
unfamiliarity with a very considerable part of the raw 
material out of which our stories are woven is often a 
far greater obstacle to a clear apprehension of their 
meaning than we may readily imagine . . . It 
would seem that countless children have lived virtually 
without any entrance into the contents of the words 
we are using. There are those for instance who have 
never seen a litter of pigs, a beehive, or the sea . 
Naturally the educationist, if he is remotely sane, will 
desire that every word should have a content, but 
the lover of life stowed away in us all will outrun the 
educationist within us, and lay claim to more than 
verbal definitions. It will require that the terms wave, 
cliff, field, harrow and barn should smell salty, feel high, 
look green, bring to mind an array of sharp spikes and 
suggest a dusky shelter for hay and farm implements.’’* 
Is not this a necessitv if children are to be expected to 
attempt the illustration of their tales ? 


Part of our work as art teachers will therefore consist 
in making the beautiful familiar, in various and unex- 
pected ways. We are or should be specially concerned 
about every opportunity that offers for translating the 
children of our large cities into the country and for 
bringing fragments of its loneliness within their reach. 
One week, for instance, I was able to take to a large 
central school in East London a hamper of seaweed from 
the sands of Felpham—renowned for the fact that 
William Blake lived there. As there was a whole week 
of incoming classes to be supplied, it was no easy task 
to keep the seaweed fresh. Besides each pupil having a 
small separate piece to work from, there were three 
bowls of water set in the middle of the square of desks. 
In these sprays of seaweed of all sorts and colours floated 
as in their native pools. Each pupil, moreover, was 
allowed from time to time to slip from the desk to peep 
into these bowls to revive the impression of the freer 
appearance of this “ weed” in its natural element, 
with the result that a number of the studies bore traces 
of its beautiful floating look. 


* From “Тһе Art of Story-Making.”’ 
February 14th, 1924. 
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Seaweed ; pencil and brush, natural 
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MUSIC. 
Bv J. T. Bavin. 


colouring. 
By a child in an East London 
Central School. 

EAR-TRAINING. 


These lessons deal with various points of musical 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 
RHYTHM (Continued). 
We now give some examples showing the help of 
time names in dealing with syncopation. 


Beethoven's Overture, Leonore, No. З (some themes). 
(L.-1319.) 
From the slow introduction : 
saa taa taa taa-até ta-éfé taa tasé taté ta-téfé 


E. SP ur q utl LE 
taa-afatéfé tafa-té 
444846) 
Allegro. (First subject.) 
taté-até taa-até taté taté tasé saa taté-até taa-até 


237 EEA ЕТТІ 


taté taté tasé 
P ‚ 
see 
Brahms: Hungarian Dance, No. 5, from the second 


section. (L-1054.) 
Таа taa taa-até saté-a-téfé tafatéfé tasé 


SIBTS d 1 


Idem. 
Таа taa taté-até-até-» téfé tafatéfé taa. 


РИ ЕШЕТ 


Неге are examples of two different rhythms simul- 
taneously. One person should say the upper line as 
another says the lower : to prevent confusion one should 
monotone at a higher pitch than the other (e.g., one on 
A, the other on D, a fifth lower). 


Beethoven: Seventh Symphony (Second Movement). 
(L-1481.) 
Taatatétaataa taa taté taa taa taa taté 


ШЕТІ ТП” 


Таа-аа їаа-аа taa-a-téfé taté taa taa-e tite 
L 1 1 43 Wd rH 


Beethoven: Eighth Symphony (Second movement). 
39. 


Taté-taté taté taté та taté 


dae P жж as ^ etc. 


Saa-aa - aa sa-téfé ta-téfé ta-téfé 


LP ІЗЕТЕ ГЕ 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
Bv S. B. Harris. 


V.—DIFFICULTIES OF THE CURRICULUM. 


Before discussing the curriculum, it is important to 
realize the essentials of a curriculum for mentally 
defective children. 

The utilitarian aim must always be kept in view. How 
is the child's knowledge to benefit him in his after-school 
life when he must be able to work, and, as far as possible, 
pass muster among his normal fellows ? 

The aim must be to turn out a child who can read a 
connected narrative; who can write correctly (and with 
correct spelling) a letter, particularly of the type neces- 
sary when applying for work, or answering an advertise- 
ment ; who can understand money values, so that he can 
give correct change, weights and measures, sothat he can 
weigh out correctly ounces, half-pounds, pounds, etc., 
of goods, or give correctly a pint, quart, etc., of liquid. 
He must also understand measurement to the extent of 
inches, feet, and yards, so that he can measure material, 
or mark out a garden plot. 

АП this is not attained by every child, but the higher 
grade defective (i.e., with intelligence quotient of 75 per 
cent. and over) can attain a good deal of it. 

In addition, world knowledge (in which the defective 
child is always very poor, through not having the power 
of observation, the power of reasoning, or the memory of 
the normal child) must be instilled as far as possible. 

In addition to all this, the child must spend a great 
deal of his time in acquiring different types of handwork, 
to develop a good muscular co-ordination, since his work 
in life is bound to be of a manual type. With senior 
boys this handwork will lead on to gardening and boot 
repairing. 

Now consider subjects of the curriculum and some of 
the difficulties. 


Reading and. Composition. 

Most children can learn to read phonetically. Some 
of them constantly muddle the letters d and b. Only 
continual correction eliminates this, and even later the 
same mistake may arise. 

Children who are reading connected narrative find 
difficulty with words which cannot be sounded phonetic- 
ally. Hence their spelling is very poor. This can be 
helped by giving each child a small note-book. He must 
divide each page into two columns. Anv word of which 
he is not sure he must write in the left hand column and 
bring to the teacher for verification before using it in 
his composition. If wrong, she will cross it out and write 
it correctly in the right hand column. Thus the child 
builds up for himself a little dictionary of his own 
particular needs, to which he can refer when in doubt. 
Occasionally, the teacher asks him to spell some of the 
words in his book, and although memory is poor, yet a 
number of words are usually remembered. 


Arithmetic. 

One of the greatest difficulties in this (which is always 
taught in the concrete at the start) is the continual 
muddling of money. Some children will continually 
say (in working a compound sum) that 104.=15., or 
12s.=1 ten-shilling note. This mistake is usually the 
result of lack of concentration, and not of lack cf know- 
ledge. It has been found in some cases beneficial to 


deal severely with the offender—to give him no marks, 
or to have the sum re-done, or to send him back to 
cardboard coins again. The last punishment is considered 
the worst, for the child who is as far on with his arith- 
metic considers the coins “ babyish." 


Handwork. 

In this work the chief difficulties to be overcome are, 
in some cases, poor power of muscular co-ordination, 
and in most cases a habit of slip-shod work. 

Poor muscular co-ordination is best helped by plenty 
of work in design with the Montessori plane insets and 
coloured chalks, and by avoiding any kind of small 
handwork. For this type of child, the making of a bath 
mat (in the style of Indian basketry, adopting the Lazy 
Squaw stitch, or Mariposa weave), using ordinary clothes- 
line and coloured Turkey rug wool, has been found very 
beneficial. Also the work has proved effective and 
saleable. 

Slip-shod work is best combated by insisting (whether 
in needle-work, knitting, basket-work, weaving or rug 
work) that the child shall himself take out the bad part 
and rework it. 

If the child is too undeveloped to do this, it is a good 
plan to insist that he puts that particular piece of work 
away for another day (after the teacher has corrected 
mistakes). Не feels this a punishment, and is more 
likely to take pains when he resumes the work on the 
following day. 

World Knowledge. 

The lack of general world knowledge is best dealt 
with as difficulties arise, as they do constantly in the 
day's work. 

It is also a good plan to set apart at least one half-hour 
a week to talk to the children about those practical 
every-day matters of which they should know something. 


. The necessity is exemplified by the following, which are 


only samples of the many instances of lack of intelligence. 
The teacher asked, “ Why do motor cars have numbers ?” 
The answer, given by a boy of twelve, was '' So that 
everyone knows his own car." And again, “ What is the 
best thing to do for a dog bite? " The answer, by a boy 
of ten, was “ Bathe it with a bread poultice.” 

The difficulties of the curriculum in the special school 
would fill a book. In a small space it has teen possible 
merely to indicate some of the types which are most 
certain to be met. 


Oxford's New Vice-Chancellor. 


Lord Cave, Chancellor of Oxford University, has 
appointed Mr. Francis W. Pember, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Warden of All Souls' College, as Vice-Chancellor for the 
year. 


In the Foundling Estate Protection Association's 
little booklet on the Foundling Hospital and its neigh- 
bourhood, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, it is pointed out that 
Bloomsbury “is the ideal and proper quarter for the 
centre, the visible symbol, of the University of London." 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Inaugural Address by the new Dean. 


On Thursday, September 30th, a large and dis- 
tinguished audience met at the College of Preceptors 
to hear the inaugural address of the Dean, Mr. Herbert 
Ward, M.A., late His Majesty’s Chief Inspector for the 
Training of Teachers, who has been appointed to 
succeed the late Mr. W. С. Rüshbrooke. Among those 
present were the President of the College, Sir Philip 
Magnus, and a number of Mr. Ward’s former colleagues 
at the Board of Education, together with members of the 
College Council and others. 

Sir Philip Magnus, who presided, pointed out that the 
college was a college of teachers who met together to 
consider and arrange the kind of training required for 
teachers. Не recalled that the college was the first 
institution in this country to examine and inspect 
schools. Of late years it had been largely private schools 
which had been examined. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Ward described the 
three main directions in which the work of the College 
of Preceptors has lain. These were the advocacy of a 
Teachers Register, the advocacy of training for teachers, 
and the examination of schools. The college was first 
in the field in appointing a Professor of Education in 
1873. It examined schools as an external body before the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge took up the 
business of examining. It consistently pressed for a 
Register of Teachers when such a plea was received 
with coldness, if not hostility. Mr. Ward said that 
one of the aims of the college was achieved, for the 
Teachers Register was a fact, and the object that lay 
behind the appeal for it, the cleansing of the profession 
from bogus teachers, was practically accomplished, 
though the unqualified were not yet excluded. The 
establishment of a public system of education included 
provision for training teachers for schools within the 
system. The question arose whether the provision made 
by the college became unnecessary ; he did not think 
so, for there remained the large number of teachers in 
private schools and also the supplementary help the 
college could give in training those who were already 
teaching. Nor was the extension of the school examina- 
tions by Universities any reason for the cessation of 
the examinations of the college, for the college examined 
many schools and persons whom the ordinary examina- 
tions did not reach, these schools including a large 
number in the Dominions. 

Mr. Ward referred in appreciative terms to his pre- 
decessors in the office of Dean, and to the services of the 
Secretary and staff of the college. 


Bristol’s Benefactor. 


Sir George Wills, Pro-Chancellor and Chairman of the 
Council of the University of Bristol, has made another 
gift of £25,000 to the University. This, with the 
£110,000 which he presented two years ago, will be used 
for the erection of a residential hall on the property of 
Downside, adjoining Durdham Down. The building will 
house 150 men, and is intended as a memorial to Sir 
George’s brother, Mr. H. M. Wills, who originally pur- 
chased Downside and presented it to the University. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON CANBERRA. 
By Lapy ADAMS. 


Canberra is in the south-east of New South Wales, 
and when the Prince of Wales was there in 1920 he said 
that to him it appeared to consist mostly of foundation 
stones. But by the time that the Duke and Duchess of 
York get there these same foundation stones will be 
supporting wonderful buildings. 

The authorities are determined to make it the ideal 
of all a capital city should be; they have a great 
chance, for it is given to few to set about the building 
of a town for a certain, definite purpose. 

The competition for the laying-out of the city was 
thrown open to the world, with three prizes. The first 
was £1,750; an American secured that one. A Finn 
from Helsingfors got the second, and a Frenchman won 
the third. In all, 137 plans were received. 

But though the prizes were awarded, no design was 
accepted complete, and finally a special board prepared a 
plan incorporating features from the prize designs. 

The streets are wide, and the Parliament House, the 
Capitol, and the official section dominate the town from 
their position on the lower slopes of Camp Hill. That 
part of the city is being carried out from the plans of the 
American architect, and great and wise attention is 
being given to the American “ vista ” idea. 

Government House—I notice that in both conversa- 
tion and in print the term “ vice-regal residence ” 1s 
beginning to be used—and the Prime Minister's residence 
are near Parliament House, while the public offices are 
in the precincts of Parliament House, and are of the 
same architecture as the national buildings. 

The town-planners appear to have thought of every- 
thing. Law courts, churches, cinemas, gaols, a 
University, pleasure parks, schools, hospitals, hotels, a 
splendid business part, a dignified residential area, 
tramways, markets, bridges, children’s playgrounds are 
all there, and they are allowing enormous scope for city 
expansion. Excellent arrangements are made for the 
control of flood waters. 

They have spent millions on this dream city already, 
and they are prepared to go on spending, making it a 
city for all time. 

When Canberra is swept and garnished, Parliament will 
move there from Melbourne, and it 15 well to remember 
that those in the know call it Can-bra, with a much 
stressed can. 

Duntroon Royal Military College is there, and 15 
enjoying finding itself in the limelight, for many visitors 
are going to Canberra, especially overseas people, who 
want to be able to say : “ Mine eyes have seen," when the 
flags fly and the bands play, and the Duke and the 
Duchess are present. 

In Canberra the name to conjure with is Campbell. 

Robert Campbell, a Scotsman shipowner in Sydney, 
early last century, was granted compensation by the 
Government for the loss, by shipwreck, of a com- 
mandeered boat. His compensation was 4,000 acres of 
land, on which now stand Duntroon and Canberra. 

Four generations of Campbells have been christened 
in the Church of St. John the Baptist, which is one of 
the oldest in the Dominions. Now it belongs to the 
Australian people, but it may be consecrated as the 
Cathedral. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Nearing Completion. 


The task undertaken by the Burnham Committee is 
near completion. The scales of salary have now been 
adopted by every local authority in the country with the 
single exception of Carmarthenshire, and there is prospect 
of that authority falling into line at an early date. 
The Essex authority has adopted its allocated Scale III 
for the whole of the area and although teachers will 
not reach their full position on the scale until October 
Ist, 1927, all were placed on an agreed point of the scale 
on October Ist of this year. The authority has been 
stubborn but the N.U.T. has been determined, and the 
principle of one scale for the area has been won. At the 
time of writing the case of Carmarthenshire is receiving 
the Union's attention, and an effort is being made to 
proceed as in the Essex case. If this procedure is 
accepted, a conference of representatives of the local 
authority and the Union will be called with the President 
of the Board of Education in the chair. Should this 
conference be held, it is possible that the case will be 
settled on the Essex lines by the time these notes appear. 


Individual Examinations. 

The Executive of the Union has fully considered the 
injury to education which may result from putting into 
practice the new policy of the Association of Education 
Committees to examine individually and every year all 
children who have in that year reached the age of 
eleven years. The Executive feels that such an examina- 
tion conducted, not by the teachers themselves, but by 
outside examiners, will direct the teaching to the purpose 
of getting good examination results. А special committee 
of the Executive has gone into the matter. Without 
questioning the right of a local education authority to 
satisfy itself as to the efficiency of the schools and the 
progress of the scholars, the committee cannot agree 
that the only path to a full knowledge of the schools is 
an external individual examination of the children. The 
committee is convinced that an individual examination 
(conducted by the head teacher), the results of which are 
properly recorded, and, together with the worked papers, 
are open to inspection by the authority's representative, 
provides evidence on which any authority can correctly 
gauge a school's efficiency. In order to counter as far 
as possible the harmful effects of the authorities' pro- 
posal, the Executive has met representatives of the 
authorities and discussed the whole question with them. 
It is now hoped that the worst consequences of a rigid 
and standardized examination may be averted. 


Religious Instruction. 

The Union has appointed five representatives to give 
evidence before the  Archbishops Commission on 
Religious Instruction in Schools. The five are: The 
President, Miss E. R. Conway, Mr. C. Cowen, Mr. W. D. 
Bentliff and Mr. J. Lumby, the Secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee. The Executive at its October meeting 
approved a memorandum of evidence to be submitted 
by its witnesses and agreed that they should attend on 
November 27th. An additional assurance that the com- 
mission will get full information lies in the fact that each 
Union witness knows exactly the teacher's position and 


the policy of the N.U.T. It is hoped that when the 
Commission has heard the evidence it will be in a position 
to report to the Church Assembly that religious instruc- 
tion is given in every elementary school in every area, 
that the teachers are willing to give the instruction and 
that the parents are satisfied with it. The commission 


‘will also be able to report that the National Union of 


Teachers is anxious that existing conditions should 
continue and is opposed to any legislation by an Enabling 
Bill or otherwise which, by making religious instruction 
a statutory obligation, would destroy its present purpose 
and effectiveness. 


The Proposed Enabling Bill. 

The Executive of the N.U.T. has sought information 
from local authority representatives as to the scope 
and purpose of the Enabling Bill which their associa- 
tion is asking for as the result of their Harrogate confer- 
ence resolution. It appears that the Bill is expected 
to give to every local authority the power to spend public 
money on non-provided schools in respect of repairs 
and structural alterations in the same way as public 
money is spent on provided schools if the local authority 
so decides, and to do this without altering either the 
denominational character of the schools or the existing 
statutory right of the managers to appoint the teachers. 
In other words where the local authority is so minded, 
dual control will be finally and fully established in every 
such area. Itisadmitted that this is the extreme case, 
but it is a possible case and it is a “ big order." It also 
appears that the local authority's resolution does not 
even contemplate any interference with the religious 
instruction in council schools. This is reassuring so far 
as the L.E.A.’s are concerned, but it must be remem- 
bered that others are at work and there is the probability 
that the Enabling Bill will contain a clause making 
instruction in the “ Christian Religion " obligatory in 
all schools. 


Items. 

А joint committee of secondary and technical teachers, 
together with representatives of the Executive of the 
N.U.T.,is still considering whether it will be possible 
to federate the N.U.T. and the several secondary and 
technical associations. 

Тһе General Secretary and Mr. E. ). Sainsbury 
reported to the October meeting of the Executive that 
at the recent conference of representative teachers in 
Paris it was decided to form an International Association 
of Teachers (European) outside the World Federation 
of Teachers. 

In the extra-metropolitan area local authorities are 
being compelled to reduce staffs in order to reduce the 
total salaries bill. 


TEST PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHY : 
4s. 6d.) 

A series of test papers for the use of candidates preparing 
for the school certificate, matriculation, and similar examina- 
tions, by one who has had much experience both as examiner 
and teacher. A valuable feature of the book is the statement 
of the essential points to be included in the answers to the 
questions. 


by Е. К. Wethy. (Pitman. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Juvenile Employment and Unemployment. 


According to a recently issued report from the Ministry 
of Labour for 1925 (Cmd. 2736, 1926) the number of 
boys and girls in Great Britain in July, 1925, insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts was 565,000 
boys and 379,000 girls—a total approaching a million. 
In 1924 it was about 24,000 fewer. The monthly 
average number of juveniles registered for employment 
was 63,137 during 1925, compared with 66,261 in 1924. 
There are figures in this report showing the growth of 
the work of employment exchanges and bureaux in 
finding work for young people who have made use of 
them since 1911. In that year the situations filled 
reached 76,301 in the case of boys and 44,003 in the case 
of girls. These figures naturally increased enormously 
during the war years, but by 1922 they had dropped far 
below the 1911 figures for boys, though they had risen 
to over 60,000 for girls. But after that they rose again, 
till in 1925, 126,521 boys and 110,286 girls found employ- 
ment through juvenile advisory committees and the 
local education authorities which administer employ- 
ment bureaux. The number of vacancies for juveniles 
notified during 1925 were 292,589. In 1924 there were 
250,487. The report, which is a general survey of the 
work of the 150 juvenile advisory committees and 
employment bureaux in the country, presents evidence 
that during the year 1925, the juvenile unemployment 
centres have been increasingly successful ; and that the 
local education authorities, as a result of the experience, 
have been able to adjust the instruction to meet the needs 
of boys and girls who normally only attend for a few 
weeks, and that the centres receive local support both 
from employers and from those interested in unemployed 
boys and girls. All this may be perfectly true, and yet 
there is ground for doubt whether the fundamentals 
of the problem have ever been reached. The amount 
of voluntary work put in by members, men and women, 
on Committees and at meetings, whose sole object is to 
grapple with this one element of the unemployment 
problem, is enormous. Are the results commensurate ? 

Look, for example, at the annual report of the Bristol 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Unemployment. The 
Chairman, Alderman F. Sheppard, O.B.E., in the 
prefatory letter to the Minister of Labour, says they had 
over 10,000 applications for employment, and throughout 
the year the number of juveniles on the current register 
was between 600 and 800. “It is encouraging," he 
proceeds, “ to note the greatly increased use which has 
been made of the Exchange, both by employers and 
employed (especially the former) and particularly 
noteworthy is the number of vacancies (3877) which 
have been filled during the year." Alderman Sheppard 
seems to find some gratification in this number, but to 
anyone not cognizant of all the conditions the discrepancy 
between the 3,877 and the over 10,000 seems “ note- 
worthy," rather for a contrary reason. Indeed Alder- 
man Sheppard himself sees arather startling discrepancy, 
for he adds a caution by way of explanation: '' Many 
applicants for employment were not wholly unemployed, 
but suspended temporarily from their employment—in 
many cases for a few days only—large numbers having 
been recalled by their employers when work again became 


available. This partially explains the discrepancy 
between the number of applications for employment 
and the number of vacancies filled.” 

Some indication of the amount of work done by the 
various committees concerned is given on page 6. There 
were during the year 177 meetings, which is more than 
one on every other week day of the year, but the net 
result seems to be strongly pessimistic. There are 
"two disquieting features, first the slackness of the 
skilled trades and the decline in apprenticeship ; and 
secondly the fact that even of those who have been 
fortunate enough to secure employment a very large 
number are worthy of better and more promising posts 
than those they hold at present. This last perhaps applies 
specially to those applicants who come from the central 
and secondary schools, for with these too the committee 
works, if not in such close co-operation, or with the 
primary schools, at any rate with a large measure of it. 
The difficulty, says the report, of placing young people 
from good schools, constitutes a difficult problem. 
It is extremely discouraging to parents, who have per- 
haps sacrificed themselves in order to give their boy or 
girl a good education, to find at the close of it that there 
is no demand for the children's services, but '' the fact 
remains that there are not sufficient good posts to absorb 
the young people leaving these schools, and it is extremely 
difficult to suggest any opening which can really give 
scope for their training and abilities." 

Bristol's experience is doubtless not unique. Reading 
this report produces a feeling that despite the very 
complicated machinery at work for finding jobs for 
juveniles, appointments are fewer than the young 
persons ready to fill them. Either that is so or the 
schools are not producing the right kind of embryo workers. 
The 3,817 occupations analysed in Appendix III of the 
report include such jobs as jam and pickle making, 
bottle washing, and ball boys in the Lawn Tennis 
Tournament. Many of course represent the first step 
in some big industrial employment. Many others are 
obviously mere blind alleys leading nowhere. But there 
were those other 6,000 odd applications for employment 
which were left unsatisfied. Is the industry of this 
country in such a condition that it is standing still in 
the matter of employing workers? Or are the schools 
producing a class of bookworms who are unfitted for 
and undesirous of any form of manual occupation ? 
What is the real meaning of the Board of Trade’s talk 
of the “increasing success ” of the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Centres ? That they are doing good work and useful 
work nobody would deny. It is something to get 99 
apprentices indentured in the building trades as the 
Bristol Building Trades Joint Standing Apprenticeship 
Committee has done. The Somerset Farm Training : 
Scheme of the Rev. Dr. Sweetapple, late Rector of Box, 
is deserving of the highest praise; it has placed twelve 
boys on Somerset farms. Overseas settlement “ has 
received the Committee's constant attention." But all 
said and done, “the problem о unemployment," to quote 
Alderman Sheppard again, “ and unsuitable employ- 
ment is a very serious one, and in the present condition 
of industry it is extremely difficult to suggest any means 
of improvement." 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


A School Agreement. 


A few days after these “ Notes ” appeared last month, 
Judge Sir Thomas Grainger, at the Southwark County 
Court, decided a case in which the London County 
Council sued a parent for unpaid school fees and a {5 
penalty. The defendant, it seems, undertook to send 
his daughter to the Clapton Secondary School for a 
definite number of terms, and agreed to pay, in default, 
a “ penalty " of £35. The girl attended less than the 
agreed time, viz., until she passed a general examination 
or had reached the age of seventeen years. 


A Queer Defence. 


Why the girl left school at sixteen instead we do not 
know, but the defendant parent said it was without his 
knowledge or consent, and he knew nothing of it till 
he received a communication from the Council: and 
therefore, he alleged the agreement came to an end. Why 
an agreement should come to an end because one party 
is ignorant of a breach in it is not easy to see. His 
Honour could not see it either, and ordered the parent 
to pay the £9 6s. 10d. claimed. | 


The Cost to the Public. 

In giving judgment the County Court Judge pointed 
out that the Council was not unreasonable, and as a 
spending body it rightly protected the interests of the 
public who found the money. And that it is the public 
who provides the major portion of the cost of education 
of fee-paying pupils was explained by the plaintiff's 
solicitor. He stated that the money actually expended 
on the girl by the Council was three times in excess of the 
fees paid by the parents. That local authorities are 
not harsh in these matters anybody can see who glances 
through the minutes of their education committees. 
They as often as not waive their just rights in cases 
where pupils are removed without notice. 


Discharge by Impossibility of Performance. 


The case described is of no special importance from a 
legal point of view—the breach was evident enough, but 
it illustrates the carelessness with which some people 
enter into definite agreements of this kind, and the small 
importance they attach to their terms. It is absurd to 
suppose that if a pupil removes himself from school 
without the parent's cognizance, the parent's ignorance 
will exonerate him from the consequences. In the case 
of death, of course, the contract ipso facto is at an end 
(Taylor v. Caldwell). Illness of the pupil is not the same 
thing, though the possibility of his attendance is equally 
negatived for a time. In the absence of any agreement 
on this point, the fact that a pupil becomes 1ll after the 
term has begun and is prevented from attending school 
does not discharge the obligation to pay fees for that 
term. Where the illness is such as to make it impossible 
to return to school at all the contract would, it is sub- 
mitted, be discharged, for any contract not to remove 
without notice is subject to the implied condition of the 
continuance of a state of health that will permit school 
attendance. (Simeon v. Watson, 1877, 46 L.J., О.В. 
679). Anyhow, no public authority would be likely to 
contend the point, but it should be a simple matter to 
provide for it by agreement beforehand. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. 


Ву F. J. Соор. 


Congressists who had attended the previous gatherings 
in 1908, 1912, and in Geneva, 1922, found themselves 
in a very different environment in 1926. This fourth 
assembly met, at its inaugural session, in the Grand Hall 
of the Capitol of Rome, under Government auspices, 
and listened to salutations from Signor Scialoja, Minister 
of Education, and Professor Bodrero, who, in the manner 
of an official reporter, described the general school 
administration, with special stress on the re-introduction 
of Catholic religious instruction. This opening incident 
almost seemed to confirm the gloomy prophets who 
had foretold that, in Papal Rome and under the vigilance 
of Mussolini, severe limitations would be imposed upon 
the range of discussion either in relation to the theme : 
“ Possibility of a Universal Moral Code as a Basis for 
Education," or to the theme: “ Personality : means for 
its development." The question was soon put to the 
test. After the meeting at the Capitol, all sessions took 
place at the Aula of the University, a chamber adorned 
by marble figures representing Milton listening to 
Galileo's explanation of the telescope. From September 
28th to October 2nd, the debates were eager and acute, 
Catholic voices alternating with Protestant, Rationalist, 
and Shinto (Japanese) : and nothing but mutual respect 
prevailed all the time: nor was any attempt evinced 
towards curtailing free speech. Among delegates may 
be named: Italian—Gino Ferretti, Maurilio Salvoni, 
Luigi Valli; French—Inspector С. Belot; Russian— 
E. de Kovalevsky (of the pre-Soviet order, now an 
emigré in France) ; Swiss—Adolphe Ferriere, the apostle 
of the continental " New Schools;"  British—Dr. 
Jessie White, Dr. Lonsdale Ragg (Oxford University), 
G. Spiller, F. J. Gould (Sec. Executive Council) ; and 
the League of Nations at Geneva had sent M. Oprescu, 
Secretary of the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation, 
to speak on better methods of Historv-teaching, and the 
inculcation of League ideals among the young people of 
the world. The next Congress will meet at Paris, in 1930. 
Interest and sympathy were accorded to an announce- 
ment by Dr. F. Zollinger, Director of Education in 
Zürich, that a Centenary Festival in honour of Pestalozzi 
would be celebrated at Brugg (where the eminent 
educator died in February, 1827) on 17th February, 1927. 


DRESSING THE SCHOOL PLAY. 


If you are giving a school play this term the 
* Citizen House Players" of Bath have many 
thousands of beautiful stage costumes of all 
sizes and periods, designed by artists from the richest 
fabrics and made in the studios of Citizen House. 
These costumes—including Mediaeval, Shakespearean, 
Stuart, Cromwellian, Eighteenth Century, Ballet, 
Fantastic—may be loaned by educational groups 
at very inexpensive rates. Stage curtains (silk and 
velvet), stage hangings, properties, etc., may also be 
obtained. The costumes—many of which are copies 
from old masters—have that full sense of colour, line,. 
and design which is so essential to the stage-picture. 

Full particulars on application to the Hon. 
Sec., Citizen House, Bath, if a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Private Enterprise. 

“ It is private enterprise, initiative, and generosity 
in education which keeps education sound and healthy.” 
That is an interesting confession of faith from a President 
of the Board of Education who made a series of speeches 
in Cumberland and Westmorland last month. He added 
that it would be an evil day for education when it all 
tended to pass under one general uniform State system. 

“ The End of Education.” 

“ The end of education all over the world must be to 
produce men and women who can live effectively with 
others. А sense of proportion is hourly needed, and a 
sense of humour, which is the same thing, must be 
developed.'"— Mr. Maurice L. Jacks, Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, at a business men's lunch hour address 
in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

Another Bodley Wanted. 

Dr. Seward, lately Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, in his valedictory address to the Senate, 
referred to the University's need of a new Library—a 
Cambridge Bodleian. No general appeal for funds has 
been made : “ We still cling to the hope that some bene- 
factor will be found rich in money and imagination and 
fired with a determination to emulate that far-seeing 
and wise son of Oxford whose name has long been revered 
by all to whom books аге an essential part of their Ше.” 

The new Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge is the Rev. 
George Arthur Weekes, М.А., Master of Sidney Sussex 
College since 1918. 

A Help for History Students. 

An evening school of history has been started at 
University College, Gower Street. It provides help 
and guidance for all grades of historical students. Any 
who have already attained some degree of historical 
scholarship can take up the work of the school at the 
stage most suitable for the further pursuit of their 
studies. 

An Engineering Polytechnic. 

Northampton Polytechnic Institute in St. John 
Street, E.C., is now in full swing for the 1926-27 session. 
It gets its name from the Marquess of Northampton, 
who presented the site for the building erected in 1894. 
It has a comprehensive syllabus of technological studies 
arranged for day and evening students. The engineering 
courses include Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and there is Optical Engineering and Ophthalmic 
Optics as well. The courses include sub-sections in 
Automobile Work, Aeronautics and Radio Telegraphy, 
and in the evening you may study Fuels, Electro Chemis- 
try, Metallurgy, Furriery, domestic subjects and 
women's trades. The Institute in addition has a very 
live social and recreative side. 

London's “ Special Education." 

A list of institutions where all kinds of ailing and 
defective children are tended is given in the L.C.C.'s 
reprint of ' Notes on the provision made by London for 
Special Education." Their total is 167, not including 
six classes for stammerers. There are twenty schools 
· for the partially blind, and separate schools for special 
trade instruction for mentally defective boys and girls. 
The pamphlet is published by Messrs. P. S. King, of 
Great Smith Street, at 3d. 


Leeds High School Jubilee. 

Fifty years ago a number of ladies decided to form the 
Leeds High School Company, Limited, ''to establish 
and maintain a high-class day school for the girls of 
Leeds which shall be to them what the Grammar school 
is to their brothers." The school, opened as the Leeds 
Girls' High School on September 2nd, 1876, has been 
celebrating its jubilee. The trustees of the Grammar 
school took it over in 1899, and in 1906 the present new 
school was opened. The head mistresses have been Miss 
C. L. Kennedy, Miss H. L. Powell, Miss E. T. Joseph 
(now Mrs. Webb), and Miss L. А. Lowe. 

Concerts for Children. 

The first of a series of orchestral concerts for children 
took place at the Central Hall, Westminster, on October 
16th. Others will follow on November 6th, December 
4th, January 29th, February 19th, March 19th, and 
April 2nd. Dr. Malcolm Sargent directs the performance, 
as last year. The soloists include John Coates (at the 
Beethoven Memorial Concert) and Harriet Cohen. 
Another at Battersea. 

There is increasing recognition of the importance of 
music in any education programme. Besides the con- 
certs just mentioned, the successful lecture-concert 
recently given in the Battersea Town Hall was a note- 
worthy achievement. The concert for children was 
organized by the consultative committees of head 
teachers in co-operation with the Battersea Borough 
Council. The programme, which was provided by the 
band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, consisted of selections 
from Sullivan, Quilter, Elgar, Grieg, Holst, Parry, 
Wagner and Grainger. About a thousand children, 
accompanied by the band-under Lieut. George Miller, 
sang “ Land of Hope and Glory ”’ and “ Jerusalem." 
The Guilds and the Institute. 

How the London Companies have supported the City 
and Guilds of London Institute during its forty-six 
years of life is shown from this list of donations totalling 
over a million pounds: Goldsmiths, £295,523 (and 
£500 a year for bursaries) ; Clothworkers, £173,960 ; 
Fishmongers, £145,230 ; Mercers, £111,000; Skinners, 
£87,392; Merchant Taylors, £76,602; Drapers, £55,000; 
Grocers, 450,200; Salters, £42,867;  Leather-sellers, 
£28,441 ; Cordwainers, £19,377; Saddlers, £20,300 ; 
Armourers and Braziers, £15,658 ; Carpenters, £14,302 ; 
Ironmongers, 414,142; Dyers, 711,221;  Pewterers, 
£8,195 ; Vintners, £6,075; Plasterers, 74,531; Cutlers, 
£4,830 ; Coopers, £3,715. The Corporation of London 
during the same time has given £30,300. 


Northumberland and Spelling. 

Northumberland Education Committee have been 
perturbed by the spelling mistakes made, according to 
the examiners, by pupils who are candidates for admission 
to secondary schools. Many it seems failed with such 
common words as “ against," “ gently," and “ check.” 
They describe as “ marvellous " the variations found in 
the words “ architect," “ library," and “ thermometer.”’ 
We could understand “ cheque ” (the Rev. J. С. Wood 
always inserted a superfluous “ c”) but, “check "'! 
Perhaps if children were taught to pronounce “ Library ” 
and “ February ” correctly first, they might not fail to 
spell them properly afterwards. 
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Student Teachers in Essex. 

The Essex Education Authority have informed the 
Board that the committee “ desire to continue to appoint 
student-teachers where it appears to them desirable, 
having regard to the educational needs and circum- 
stances of each candidate," and have applied to the Board 
under Article 23 (a) of the regulations for the continued 
recognition of their arrangements for the appointment 
of student teachers after August 1st, 1927. Twickenham, 
too, isin favour of the retention of the bursar and student- 
teacher system, and proposes a conference of all the 
Middlesex authorities before any alteration is made in 
the County Authority's scheme. 


Lady Milner's Gift. 

Sturry Court, the history of whose site goes back to 
the days of King Ethelbert, has been presented by Lady 
Milner—it was Lord Milner's country home for nine- 
teen years—as a free gift to King's School, Canterbury. 
When the necessary alterations are made the whole of 
the junior department of the King's School will leave 
the Cathedral precincts for the new building. Sturry 
Court, by the way, has a fine Tithe Barn ; this with a 
College and six acres of land is also part of Lady Milner's 
magnificent gift. 

Meals and Money. 

At a recent meeting of the Leeds Education Committee 
a curious fact was mentioned. During recent months 
the number of free meals to necessitous children has 
grown very considerably, but the amount of money 
deposited in school banks has been steadily increasing. 
The amount on deposit at the end of July was £15,000, 
an increase of £5,000 on last year's figure ; and twenty- 
seven new school banks have been opened. 


The Cult of the Camera. 

Councillor T. P. Fletcher, Deputy Mayor of Black- 
pool, made a suggestion that photographic lessons might 
be given in schools. As a result, Dr. A. E. Ikin, director 
of Education, has had a number of cameras placed at his 
disposal by an anonymous donor, to be used in the schools 
of Blackpool. Nearly 500 schools—secondary, central, 
and elementary—in Lancashire will receive а camera 
and a text book for amateur photographers. Dr. 
Ikin has written a preface to it. 


Vice-Chancellor Childs on Education. 

At the eighth annual conference of the Reading and 
District Teachers’ Association, the opening address on 
“ Education and Life '" was given by Mr. W. M. Childs, 
Vice-Chancellor of Reading University. The Vice- 
Chancellor said many freshly wise things; one as 
worth repeating as any was this: “ They must not 
imagine that education was simply the affairs of schools 
and teachers and universities and authorities. Тһе 
greatest of all school masters was life and every per- 
sonality was made better or worse by experience. Under- 
standing, whether gained inside or outside schools, was 
the crown of life! So many people seem to think now- 
adays that education is an affair of schools and authorities 
and only that.” 


* Princess Bebe " at Birmingham. 

Birmingham University Dramatic Society will produce 
next March for its annual play Iacinto Benavente's 
“ Princess Bebe," one of this distinguished Spanish 
dramatist's most delightful plays. “ Princess Bebe," 
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like “ Salma," which was performed by the Society last 
month, and which it rivals in its youthful appeal, is 
likely to provoke added interest since this will be its 
first production in this country. It is much more widely 
known abroad. Mr. Alec Shanks, who was so successful 
with his designs for “ Salma," will design the settings 
for next year's play also. 


The Imperial Institute Galleries. 

The London County Council announce in their Gazette 
of October llth that the authorities of the Imperial 
Institute have invited the heads of schools to attend the 
Institute so that the new arrangements in the Galleries 
may be explained by the official guides. Head masters 
and head mistresses in the L.C.C. schools who wish to 
accept the invitation and can make suitable arrangements 
in their schools for their absence may do so without any 
loss of pay. 


Interchange of Teachers. 

There are at work in this country 114 teachers from 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, whose 
places overseas have been filed by a corresponding 
number of English and Scottish teachers. With the 
approval of the Home and Overseas Education Authori- 
ties the League of the Empire (whose offices are at 124, 
Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1) is responsible for 
carrying out this scheme of interchange and arrangements 
are in hand for 1927. Anyone seeking information about 
the scheme should write to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Ord Marshall C.B.E. The President is Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., and the Chairman Mr. Montague J. 
Rendall, M.A., LL.D., formerly head of Winchester College 


Abbott of the City of London School. 

Dr. Edwin Abbott Abbott was born in 1838. After 
short periods at Birmingham (King Edward School) and 
Clifton, he succeeded Dr. Mortimer as head of the City 
of London School when only twenty-six, and ruled it 
for twenty-four years. He was not only a great head 
master, but an eminent preacher, and a learned English 
and Biblical scholar. His “ Shakespearean Grammar,’’ 
of 1870, and his ' English Lessons for English People '' 
(with J. К. Seeley) are classics of their kind. Equally 
well known аге the “ Bible Lessons ” and his edition of 
Bacon's Essays. For the last seven years of his life—he 
was over 87—Dr. Abbott had been confined to his bed. 


“Тһе Birth of University College.” 

The lecture by Sir Philip Magnus on the birth of 
University College—the seed of London University— 
which he delivered last April has been published by the 
University of London Press at a shilling. All those 
who, whether as past or present students of the College, 
or as members of the general public, are interested in 
the centenary celebrations next year will welcome the 
issue in permanent form. 


Alteration is Vexation. 

At a Lincoln Diocesan Conference on Church Schools, 
Lord Brownlow complained of the “ vexatious demands ” 
of Board of Education Inspectors. Не had, he said, 
several schools on his property and received continual 
demands for alterations. When the changes were made 
another inspector wanted something different. In one: 
case he had to alter all the windows to make them open 
in a certain way, and then another inspector said they 
must be made to open as they did before. 
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LETTERS ТО 


War Debts for Education. 
To the Editor of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


DEAR SrR,—Many prominent Americans have stated 
that they believe their country will be harmed economic- 
ally and in other ways by itself using all the war debt 
money, and various suggestions for cancellation or re- 
adjustment have been published. 

А suggestion of considerable interest has been sent 
me by Mr. R. Cameron Beadle, Editor of Combustion, 
and I forward copy of his letter in the hope that you will 
publish it. 

If Mr. Beadle's suggestion could be carried out, it 
would mean a great uplift for people of the nations 
concerned, and help bring about better international 
understanding. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. KILBURN Scorr. 
38, CLAREMONT SQUARE, N.1, 


[The following is a copy of the letter mentioned by our 
Correspondent. | 


11, BRoADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

DEAR KILBURN ScoTT,—I write in reference to my 
feelings as to the war debts and the European attitude 
towards America, because it is well for our friends to 
know that there are some Americans who appreciate 
the difficulties of the situation. 

The money was borrowed in good faith, with intention 
to pay, and America expected it would be repaid, but 
in the stress of war no one had time or inclination to 
consider the ultimate economic results incident to re- 
payment of such vast sums. 

With characteristic sportsmanship Great Britain made 
a settlement, and is living up to the deal, which does not 
surprise us—certainly those of Anglo-Saxon blood— 
who look upon Britain as the mother country of a 
century and a half ago. 

I think that the debt should not be cancelled, because 
money borrowed in good faith cannot be written off 
without injuring those who owe as well as those who 
receive, and we should be careful not to injure America 
or the debtor nations by any readjustment. 

My own thought is that the debt to England, France, 
and the other nations should be funded into a bond issue, 
and that the Ministry of Education in each country 
should receive from America the money as a gift, and 
administer the interest for present and future genera- 
tions. 

Such a plan, to my mind, would in the long run benefit 
America as well as the other nations, because the best 
investment that individuals or nations can make is 
adequate education, in that it increases the wants of 
mankind, whilst, at the same time, supplying a means of 
satisfying those wants. 

The payment of the interest on the debt would become 
less of a burden each year, and bear a lower relative 
proportion to the total wealth of each country as the 
people attained higher earning capacity and standard of 
living. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. CAMERON BEADLE. 
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THE EDITOR. 


The University of London Bill. 


[We have received the following letter from Dame Helen 
Gwynne-Vaughan, Chairman of the Council of the 
XXth Century Society of London Graduates. | 


Dear Sir,—The University of London Bill, now before 
Parliament, is unique in enjoying the undermentioned 
combination of advantages :— 

(1) It is based on the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s Government. 

(2) It is introduced by Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 

(3) One of the signatories to the aforesaid Report is 
Adviser on Education to the Liberal Party. 

In these circumstances it would seem superfluous to 

trouble you with a communication on the subject. 


It appears, however, that from certain quarters where 
the development of the teaching side of the University 
has been consistently hampered, misleading statements 
have been issued to persons who have had little or no 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the contents 
of the Bill. These persons have been requested to write 
to their Parliamentary Representative urging them to 
oppose the passing of the measure. 

The Council of the XXth Century Society of London 
Graduates think, therefore, that in case some such com- 
munications have reached you, it may be of interest to 
you to read the following resolutions recently adopted by 
the Society :— 

“Тһе XXth Century Society of London Graduates 
welcomes the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the University of London (Cmd. 2612) and expresses 
the hope that the Government will take action on the 
general lines of the Report. 

“ They note with satisfaction (а) the inclusion of 
representatives of the principal Colleges on the Senate ; 
(b) the assurance that the External Degree is in no 
danger; (c) the principal of delegation of executive 
functions. 

“ They attach importance to the retention by the 
Senate of its present powers, and, on the point at issue 
between the Majority and Minority Reports, they 
suggest for consideration by the Statutory Commission 
the possibility of establishing a Financial Council with 
a statutory constitution, subordinate in general to the 
Senate, but with the powers proposed by the Majority 
Report of negotiating with grant-giving bodies and of 
final allocation of grants. 

““ They trust that the Statutory Commission will be 
required to act in consultation with the authorities of 
the University and will have discretion to vary the 
recommendations of the Report in matters of detail." 

Yours faithfully, 
Н. C. I. GWYNNE-VAUGHAN, 
Chairman of the Council, 
XXth Century Society of London Graduates. 


ARITHMETIC: by C. V. Durell and К. C. Fawdry. Parts I and II 
(in one volume). (Bell 25.) 

This Arithmetic covers the usual school course. It consists 
mainly of examples, with interesting historical notes. The 
authors have included some methods, such as Practice, that are 
no longer in general use. E.F.S, 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Discipline and *' Disciplina." 

Sometimes, but rarely, a book on education is issued 
which acts like a tonic instead of a soporific. Such a 
work is one lately written by Dr. W. H. S. Jones, Bursar 
of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge; Bursar and 
Lecturer, Cambridge Training College for Schoolmasters; 
once Senior Classical Master at the Perse School. It is 
published by the Cambridge Press at the modest price 
of half a crown, and whether the reader agrees or dis- 
agrees with its contents, he will find it a stimulating 
piece of writing. The title of the book is “ Disciplina,” 
chosen, the author tells us, because the English word 
“ discipline " has associations which over-estimate the 
element of restraint and under-estimate the elements 
of intelligence and moralitv which ought to be the basis 
of that restraint. 

It will be seen that the book is not a mere treatise on 
keeping boys—and girls—in order in the classroom. It 
goes far beyond the kind of thing which is implied in the 
familiar phrase: “А good disciplinarian." Пт. Jones 
invites us to consider education itself as discipline, remind- 
ing us that training and learning are essentially one. 
“ Concentration, restraint of disturbing factors, obedience 
to law, are not sufficient for progress; they are merely 
the machinery with which the progressive spirit works. 
To appreciate this truth is to understand why progress 
brings with it two apparently incompatible things— 
better discipline and greater liberty. Меп will not 
neglect, if they are wisc, the machine which has enabled 
them to advance, and the advance itself brings with it 
wider scope for the exercise of initiative. Discipline 
and liberty are complementary; disciplina and progress 
are almost identical.” 

This general thesis is supported by some admirably 
written chapters in which the author warns us against 
the current danger of treating learning as something 
which must always be made agreeable in itself. He is 
no reactionary, however. Не welcomes the precept: 
‘“ Look at things from the standpoint of the child,” but 
he remembers that children are immature beings who 
look to their elders for counsel and require to learn the 
Jesson of obedience. They should learn it rightly, not 
in a body of autocratic rules to be followed blindly but 
as rules based on trust and afterwards understood with 

intelligence and observed with willingness. 
^. This is something different from loose talk about 
developing originality and initiative in children, qualities 
which are of full value only when they are exercised in 
the knowledge of what has been done by our predecessors. 
The precept “ Thou shalt ’’ must be converted into the 
inner command '' I must." 

A valuable chapter on “ The Technique of Teaching ” 
ends the book, and embodies the results of the writer's 
experience in the class-room. This is a volume which 
should be read and pondered over by all teachers. 

SELIM Mirrs. 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC Pests (Seventh Year): 
McKay. (32 pp. Humphrey Milford : 
Press. 644.) 

This small book contains some seven hundred arithmetic 
examples of the standard and types set in the Cambridge School 

Certificate. E.T.S. 


by Herbert 
Oxford University 


REVIEWS. 


English. 
Воокв AND READING: by W. E. Simnett. (Messrs. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 55. net.) 

Much has been written about education. Many are the methods 
which have been advocated. Scorn has been poured upon the 
too exclusively '' bookish ” type of education, and indeed every 
method which has ever been suggested has received its share 
of criticism, both favourable and adverse. Ever since the epoch- 
making discovery of printing and the subsequent production 
of books at prices within reach of even the most modest purse, 
the study of other men's opinions by means of the written record 
has formed an essential part of almost every system of education. 
Let it be granted, then, that books are no luxuries, but form 
the means to an intelligent understanding of the many problems 
which confront mankind, it remains to use books to the best 
advantage. In the work under consideration much valuable 
advice is given upon such topics as “ Methods of Reading," 
“Aids to Study," and upon “ Libraries and their uses." Reading 
is an art in itself, and like all the arts requires patient and guided 
cultivation. This book provides just the kind of information 
most needed by those who have a desire to widen their outlook 
through the medium of the written record, and who do not 
know where to find the material they need. The second part of 
the work is entitled “ Survey of Literature," and is a most 
useful guide to books of many kinds, including children's books, 
ancient classics, science, and a host of other topics. Part III 
contains suggestions for the formation of a private library and 
an excellent appendix containing a popular series of reprints. 
No man can hope to acquire a thorough knowledge of even a 
single subject of any scope in a lifetime. His chance of being 
omniscient is non-existent. Many would like to gain knowledge 
through actual experience, as, for example, by travel; but this 
is perhaps the slowest of all methods. Our only opportunity, 
then, of gaining a wider outlook is through the medium of books. 
We must encourage our pupils to realise this. If we cannot 
guide them in their quest for authoritative information, it is 
our duty to give them a book such as this, which will give them 
all the information they require. J.R 


Two SAMUELS. DR. JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE: 
Pagan. (Blackie and Son. 80 pp. Is. 3d.) 


PASSAGES FROM PeEpys’s Diary, 1665-6. (Blackie and Son. 
127 pp. 15.) 

“ Dr. Johnson and his Circle" is a ramble in biography. 
It is a brief and lucid account of a great Englishman of whom 
children are never tired of hearing, once they have been intro- 
duced to him. The book would be even better if there were less 
about the circumference of the circle and more about the centre. 
The text is illustrated with reproductions of some of Sir Joshua's 
portraits, and at the end there is a set of questions on each chapter. 
The questions might be with advantage read first, for no one 
could resist reading a book to discover “ who earned a night's 
lodging by playing the flute, who had to mix a queen’s snuff, 
who stuffed a defective window with banknotes, and who did 
his work sitting on a three-legged chair." Older scholars deserve 
such a book as this; they ought to know as much about Dr. 
Johnson as about Pitt or Nelson. 

In company with the admirable Christian, Samuel Johnson, 
is the admirable heathen, Samuel Pepys. Passages from his diary 
of the two amazing years, 1665 and 1666, are published in Blackie's 
well-known English Texts, edited by Dr. Rouse. An introduction 
gives a compact account of the man and his diary. The passages, 
besides being excellent reading, are excellent history, and will 
do much to familiarize children with one of the most eminent 
of English “ characters.” R.W.P. 


TARRYDIDDLE Town: by Enid Blyton. (Nelson and Sons. 
62 pp. 9d.) 
VICTORS or|PEACE: by “Q.” (Nelson and Sons. 89 pp. 15.) 
Both these books are designed as reading companions to 
Nelson’s Literature Practice. The first contains seven interesting 
and amusing stories for young children, while the other consists 
of the biographies of Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, and Father 
Damien. Both books are well printed and illustrated, and each 
contains questions and exercises on the text. The names of 
the authors are quite enough to guarantee the excellence of 
the style and the matter. R.W.P. 


by Anna м. 


NOVEMBER, 1026 


Poetry. 
Many Mansions: By Lord Gorell. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

It is said that the writing of poetry is a thankless task and that 
the poet's high thoughtsare rewarded only by the plainest of fare. 
This is a reproach to us, and we ought to make retribution. Let 
us begin by obtaining and reading this comely volume, wherein 
are gathered together some two-score examples of the poetical 
work of Lord Gorell. Some of them are already known to 
readers of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK and have called forth 
expressions of approval. АП are marked by the writer's intense 
feeling for natural beauty and by his rare understanding of the 
value of simple kindliness in human dealing. They bring refresh- 
ment of spirit in the reading and are instinct with a true reverence, 
far removed from sentimentality. Their metrical quality alwavs 
rises to the level of the theme and gives sharpness of outline to the 
poet’s message. In this volume the most considerable and per- 
haps the most beautiful work is contained in the long poem which 
is entitled “ Daybreak.’’ Неге the writer attempts the difficult 
task of portraying the mind of Mary in relation to her son Jesus. 
It is a theme which offers many pitfalls, but Lord Gorell has 
succeeded in bringing before us a poignantly beautiful picture 
of the gradual realization by the Holy Mother of the mission of 
the Son. In this poem there are many passages of exquisite 
beauty, such as place their author far above the level of '* minor 
poetry '' and entitle him to our grateful thanks. These are best 
expressed by a speedy purchase of the book and a resolution— 
to be duly carried out—that it shall form a Christmas gift to our 
friends. R. 


German. 


A HANDBOOK OF GERMAN INTONATION : 
(Heffer. 5s.) 

The authoress of this book has done for German intonation 
what Prof. Klinghardt has done for French. A short statement 
of fundamental principles is followed by thirty-three German 
passages with simplified graphical representation of their 
intonation. We confess to having found it very difficult to form 
a judgment about the need for this book, and it would be in- 
teresting to hear the opinions of others. To teach English boys 
French intonation is, unless one gets them very young, no easy 
matter ; but we have not found the same difficulty with German. 
In order to test this question of German intonation we made 
an admittedly inexhaustive experiment with a boy of 17, who had 
had ten to fifteen lessons in German. First, he read the words of 
a piece of narrative of eight lines, which had been translated for 
him. He then re-read it with two mistakes only in intonation, 
one of which, when pointed out to him, he immediately saw ; 
the other (an almost universal mistake with beginners) consisted 
of putting an equal accent on the two parts of a separable verb 
(weiterlesen). He then read a sentence, copied from Piece 14 in 
this book, whose meaning he understood, in exact accordance 
with the intonation indicated, although several letters were 
misread, on account of inability to read the writing. Lastly, he 
read five lines of Piece 27, with one vital mistake, due to 
ignorance of accentuation. 

Undoubtedly there is in English an upward gliding intonation 
which Germans, notoriously bad in acquiring the spoken language, 
find difficult to learn. But the English student who has been 
weaned from a tendency to mumble or slur German words and 
has been taught to pronounce clearly and crisply, seems not to 
find the same difficulty with the more level intonation of German. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that bad reading is often 
mistaken for a lack of understanding of the principles of in- 
tonation, and ask how many people can read their own language 
with correct intonation and expression. For bad readers, who 
cannot learn from spoken examples, this book will be of great 
value for private study. J.S.H. 


by M. L. Barker. 


History. 
THE  FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND: 
(Constable and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

A full acount of the landing of tbe Franciscans in England in 
the life-time of St. Francis, of the rapid spread of the Order, and 
of its final decay and internal divisions until the suppression. 
Special chapters are given to the three great English Franciscans 
—Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. Тһе 
book appears designedly on the eve of the seventh centenary of 
the death of St. Francis. It is written frankly but temperately 
{тош the Roman Catholics' point of view. W. 


by Edward Hutton. 
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Mathematics. | 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS : Бу C. V. Durell апа К.М. 
Wright. (Bell. 2s. 6d.) Pp. 91. 


This introduction to the calculus is based upon a section of 
the Elementarv Algebra written by the same authors. It covers 
the calculus svllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
School Certificate Examination in the elementary and concise 
manner it requires. Àn introductory chapter on graphs and 
functions leads up to the idea of a limit. and thence to differential 
coethcients. The applications of differentiation in finding rates 
of change and maxima and minima are shown. The final chapter 
deals with integration (of simple algebraic functions only) and 
with areas and volumes. The authors have kept in sight through- 
out this useful book their aim of keeping it concise and yet 
complete. Ву developing the subject with the aid of graphs 
they have secured clarity and soundness. The examples have 
been selected with care and illustrate the authors’ trend of 


thought. E.F.S. 
AN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY: by A. Barrie Grieve. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 9s.) 


Mr. Grieve has written this text-book for the use of those 
engineering students who are obliged to take the subject of 
analvtical geometry in their examinations. The first ten 
chapters deal with the various conic sections and with the general 
conic. There follow six chapters on the plane, sphere and 
quadratics, and one on curvature. As the book was written 
for those taking analytical geometry as a subsidiary rather 
than as a main subject, it might have been made smaller and 
cheaper. This could have been attained by omitting the proofs 
oí many properties which are given in the bookwork, and leaving 
them to be solved as exercises. Analytical geometry can only 
be grasped by working out examples, and bookwork should be 
reduced to its minimum. But perhaps the work is intended 
for those students who are unable to get their work supervised 
and their exercises corrected. The five chapters on the general 
conic make no use of the abridged notation for the partial 
differentials of the conic. The work can be much simplified by 


putting 
č=ax+hy+g 
i S=extfy+e 
and writing the general equation of the second degree as 
S=ix+nv+lf=0. 
The omission of this notation leaves the book unsuitable for 
mathematical scholarship work. E.F.S. 
Thermodynamics. 
THERMODYNAMICS: For Students of Chemistry: by С. М. 


Hinshelwood, М.А. (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1926. 
Pp. v+ 185. 6s. net.) 

Broadly speaking there are two distinct methods which may be 
adopted by the writer of a text-book on thermodynamics. He 
may follow Planck in what is termed the inductive method, 
which starts from a few general empirical facts mainly the two 
fundamental principles of thermodynamics, and from these, 
by pure logical reasoning, he may deduce a large number of 
physical and chemical laws. On the other hand, if he prefers 
a less abstract treatment of the subject, he can link it up with the 
kindred subject of the Kinetic Theory of Gases, and regard the 
various thermodynamic processes from the point of view of the 
motions of, and exchange of energy between the atoms and 
molecules in the substances considered. Mr. Hinshelwood 
adopts the second of these methods, and this is probably the 
reason for giving his book the rather unfortunate sub-title that 
it bears. It is such a good book that it would be a thousand 
pities if it did not reach the many mathematicians and physicists 
whom it would be certain to interest, while in the reviewer's 
opinion it will probably prove too mathematical for any but the 
most advanced students of chemistry. 

The author starts by dealing fully with the two fundamental 
laws and Carnot's cycle, and then he passes on to the Gibbs- 
Helmholtz equation and the concept of free energy. А chapter 
on the theory of solutions, and the relationship between vapour 
pressure, boiling and freezing points, and osmotic pressure, 
follows, and some interesting próblems are discussed. Entropy 
is next introduced, and the treatment of this very difficult 
subject is extremely lucid ; it will prove helpful to many readers, 
as will also the section on thermodynamic potential. It is 
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interesting to note the author derives the four fundamental 
relationships from the potential instead of directly, as in Maxwell 
or Tait's methods. Two chapters on the Phase Rule and Chemical 
Combination come next, and the book concludes with a most 
interesting section proving the logarithmic relationship between 
entropy and the probability of molecular states. The book is 
a notable contribution to the literature of the subject, and should 
prove a standard work for some time to come. 

Messrs. Methuen are to be heartily congratulated on the splendid 
series of science text-books that they have been producing during 
the last few years, and on the high standard, both in subject 
matter and excellence of production, that they have reached. 
Further, it is something of a triumph to be able to produce such 
a first-class book as this at the very moderate sum of six shillings, 
especially when the large number of pages of mathematics in the 
text is considered. Other publishers will do well to follow the 
example that has been set. R.S.M. 


Chemistry. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY: by C. G. Vernon, M.A. 
(London: George G. Harrap and Co., 1926. Рр. 276. 4s. 6d.) 
"Anyone who has attempted to apply the heuristic method 
must come to feel the absolute need of a text-book. The idea 
of allowing the pupils to rely solely on their note-books while 
the teacher has a secret source of inspiration in the cupboard is 
essentially unsound.” 
Тһе above quotation from the author's preface gives the raison 
d'étre of this book. The course is so arranged that the student 
recapitulates in his own experiments the history of the develop- 
ment of chemistry, the subject matter covering approximately 
the ground required for the School Certificate Examination. 
The text is kept separate from the directions for practical work, 
which latter is admirably arranged to illustrate the subject matter 
of the former. 

The author is to be congratulated on a book which weaves 
together the history and facts of chemistry in an interesting and 
instructive manner. There are very few points which call for 
criticism and they are relatively unimportant, but one does wonder 
why the author writes the equation given on p. 243 for the decom- 
position of potassium chlorate by heat, in view of the warning 
given on p. 117. Also, why K,Mn,O, for KMnO,? TS. P. 


Ам 


SCIENCE PROGRESS: А Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, 
Work and Affairs. No. 82. October, 1926. (London: 
John Murray. Рр. iv+189-376. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This quarterly review is so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to do more than call attention to the issue of this 
number. It may be mentioned, however, that the articles 
include: “ Host-Parasite Specificity among Human Protozoa,” 
by R. W. Hegner; “А Statistical Study of the Relationship 
between Mental or Athletic Activity and Physical or Respiratory 
Development," by D. C. Jones; and “Тһе Scientific Renais- 
sance,” by Professor J. Mayer. “ The Methods of Making Maps ” 
is dealt with by Н. S. Toy and J. E. Coleclough in the Popular 
Science section, while Professor G. À. Miller writes the essay on 


“ John Napier and the Invention of Logarithms.” T.S.P. 
Biology. 
Ways ОЕ LivinG: edited by J. A. Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 


This book is the outcome of a series of lectures given to mem- 
bers of a branch of the Workers' Educational Association. Тһе 
three main ways of living are considered. Individualistic animals 
and plants are the subjects of the first two chapters, and are by 
Dr. J. A. Thomson and Dr. Macgregor Skene respectively. 
Parasitic animals are dealt with by Dr. John Rennie. Com- 
munities among plants and partnerships among animals are 
considered by Dr. A. S. Watt and by the editor respectively. 
The concluding chapters, “ Man and Nature," by Dr. Robert 
Lockhart, and “ Envoy," by Prof. Patrick Geddes, deal authori- 
tatively with the more human aspect of biology. 

The names of the contributors to this interesting volume are 
indicative of the high standard which it maintains. Man has far 
to travel along the road to what might be termed intellectual 
salvation : his leisure time is occupied with jazz and the kinema ; 
if he can be persuaded to read such a book as this we are certain 
that he will have gained in intellectual outlook and he will have 
been entertained. His entertainment will have cost him little— 
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this excellent volume of no less than two hundred and forty pages 
can be obtained for the modest sum of threc shillings and six- 
pence. J.R. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HUMAN Bopy: by Margaret А. Shuttle- 
worth. (The University of London Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


Few of us would dispute the truth of the old saving, “ A sound 
mind in a sound body,” yet teachers in the past have been content 
to expect first-class results from children who physically must be 
regarded as third class. Progress is fortunately inevitable even 
if slow, and it is now generally recognized that some knowledge of 
the elementary laws of health should be the possession of both 
teachers and pupils. We cannot all become qualified medical 
practitioners, nor can we all aspire to the Diploma in Public 
Health, but we can find all the information which we really need 
in this excellent little book. The study of science which is entirely 
divorced from the needs of practical life is not the type of science 
suitable for young school children. Hygiene can claim to be a 
really scientific study, possessing advantages over and above 
those presented by the scientific subjects often studied in schools. 

We commend this book to all teachers who have any interest 
in the physical welfare of their pupils, to all who are interested in 
athletics, and to those students in training colleges upon whom 
will fall the noble yet terrible duty of educating the generations 
of the future. 

The volume is well printed, handsomely bound, and there are 
in it some excellent illustrations. The price of half a crown is 
very reasonable. J.R. 


Drama. 


First STUDIES IN DRAMATIC ART: by Enid Rose. 
Tutorial Press. 5s. 6d.) 

In АП the arts, in poetry, music, painting, and sculpture, the 
works of the great masters, who seem to create by virtue of some 
instinctive power, are subjected to analysis by critics and 
scholars in an endeavour to discover the underlying laws which 
go to the making of good craftsmanship. In this way the rules 
of the game, if we may so term them, are formulated, and we get, 
as it were, a grammar of poetry, of painting, and the rest. A 
science of the technique and structure of a work of art is thus 
evolved, and though a knowledge of this science may not succeed 
in making a poet or an artist, it does help the student to take a 
more intelligent interest in art, and to know the good from the 
bad. It gives him understanding and helps him to appreciate and 
appraise intelligently. 

The art of acting is, perhaps, the one art which has been 
free from this close analysis; and, until recently, the oppor- 
tunities of serious and scientific study of the art have been few. 
True, there have been handbooks of acting, but for the most 
part, these have contained merely a number of '' tips,’’ useful, 
no doubt, but divorced from that scientific treatment which 
makes serious study possible. 

We are all the more grateful, therefore, to Miss Enid Rose for 
attempting the task in serious fashion, and heartily congratulate 
her on the success with which she has accomplished it. For this 
is no mere handbook. It is a close and reasoned analysis of the 
principles underlying the actor's art. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Miss Rose knows what she is talking about, and it is in no 
way derogatory to the book to say that, in parts, it is not easy 
reading. It demands very close attention, and it certainly 
deserves it. There are only four chapters, but each one is a well- 
reasoned essay and a mine of information, useful not only to the 
actor, but to the teacher, whose work, if well done, must needs 
have the dramatic quality. 

It is impossible in a brief review to deal with each chapter in 
detail; but we should like to emphasize the particular value to 
teachers of the chapter on the laws of expression in speech. 

We have already indicated that this is not a book to glance 
through in order to pick up а few ideas ; it is a book to be read 
carefully, and then studied seriously. We are confident that in 
this way great benefit will accrue, not only to the actor, but also 
to the teacher, and to all who, by movement and speech, wish to 
inform or persuade. 


There is a new and keener interest springing up in the drama 
and in dramatic representations ; and to all who are connected 
with it, and particularly those who are actively engaged in 
directing the productions of plays, this book will prove in- 
valuable. We wish it the success it certainly deserves. 

P.M.G. 
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SCHOOL SONGS 


ELKIN & Co's CHORAL SERIES 


Nothing but the best is good enough for inclusion 
in ELKIN & CO'S CHORAL SERIES (General 
Editor—Dr. John Borland.) 


This series include Unison Songs and Part Songs 
by 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR CYRIL SCOTT 
EDWARD MACDOWELL GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
ROGER QUILTER EDGAR BAINTON 
ALEX. BRENT SMITH FELIX WHITE 
etc., etc. 


Specimen copies will be gladly sent on approval. 
Please send in this form. 


To ELKIN & CO., LTD., 

20, Kingly Street, London, W.1. 

Please send on approval specimen copies of 
Unison Songs 
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Сепега1. 


Tue ULTIMATE BELIEF (reprint): Бу A. Clutton-Brock. (Messrs. 
Constable, London. 3s. 6d. net.) 

We welcome thereprint of this thought-provoking little volume. 
The author tells us that it was written as a result of the Great War 
and that it was originally intended for teachers. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock feels that the system of education in Germany before the 
war was based upon а philosophy—the children were led to believe 
that they must do everything for the good of their country. We 
agree with the author that this philosophy was a bad опе. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock then maintains that our whole system of English 
education is faulty because it is not based upon any kind of 
philosophy at all. This leads him to his main theme, the need of 
philosophy for all, which is developed at some length. Having 
convinced the reader of this need, the author suggests the form 
of philosophy calculated to fill the need, and this threefold 
philosophy of the spirit contains much which will appeal to 
thoughtful parents and teachers. The three aspects of this 
philosophy, the moral, the intellectual, and the esthetic, are 
dealt with in the three succeeding chapters, and the work ends 
with an interesting conclusion, which is likely to arouse con- 
siderable discussion among those readers whose lot it is to teach 
the members of the next generation. J.R. 
TALKS WITH NATURE : by E. J. Riddell. (Skeftington and Son, 

Ltd. 26. 6d. net.) | 

Those readers who find some deep religious significance behind 
Nature in her varying moods may find this book interesting. 
We feel that the title is distinctly misleading. Imagine anyone 
fond of natural history opening this book at the chapter headed 
“ Skylark ” and being confronted by ‘ My heart is burdened and 
oppressed,' I cried. Ғат distant and sweet sounded the reply : 
' Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee ' ; 
then with me shalt thou sing—sing--sing in the ways of the 
Lord; sing unto the Lord a new song—sing—and with a 
spring it resumed its flight to unseen heights, the upward look of 
its eye revealing whither it wished to mount, after which I saw it 
no more.” 

Throughout the book there are quotations from both the 
Testaments, and references to these are given in the foot-notes. 

Y.R 
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NEW AND КЕСЕМТ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH 
SOCRATES BOOKLETS. 


H. M. MARGOLIOU TH, M.A. 
Cloth, 18s. 3d. each 

This new series of English Literature booklets aims at developing а 
proper appreciation of prose and poetry by the asking and answering of 
carefully planned questions. Its title is suggested by the words of Socrates, 
“Without anyone teaching him he will recover his knowledge by himself, 
if he is only asked questions.” 
ADDISON : Selected Essays. 
MILTON: *'' Paradise Lost," Books 1, 2, and 3. 
: ** Epicoene, or the Silent Woman." 
ourney to Russia." 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
: "Reminiscences of his Boyhood.” 

LDSMITH : Selections. 
DRYDEN'S '" CHAUCER.” 

Other Volumes to follow. 


^" n] 
THE 
General Editor : 

Crown 8vo. 96 pp. Paper, 1s. each : 


ЕБЕРЕСІБ 


Тһе бары cii Modern Lines for Schools. 
ST. MARK'S GOSPEL IN ENGLISH 


(Authorized Version). 
Edited with Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. HARRY KENNETH LUCE, M.A., 

Master of the King's Scholars, Westminster School; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Birmingham; Formerly Scholar of Eton College and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 38. 6d. 

St. Matthew is already published in this series, and St. Luke will 
follow shortly. 


BRILLANT ТӘТТІ TULLIA A LP TORNA АОИ 


FRENCH 


LISONS ET PARLONS ! 


COURS DE PREMIERE ANNÉE. 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. (Oxon), and 
RENE TALLARD, L-es-L. (Paris). 
Crown 8vo. Price 28. 


The aim throughout has been to provide a method which will make 
the subject less strenuous for the teacher, and more interesting to the pupil. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
A BOOK OF LETTERING. 
By J. K. ROBERTSON and A. FIELD. 


Small Crown Фо. 48 pp. Price 1s. 


A special feature of the book is the choice of many alphabets for 
definite application in the varied arts and crafts. The value of the book 
for use in schools is considerably enhanced by the historical introduction 
and the notes on the practical application of each alphabet. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PATTERN DESIGN. 
With some examples of historic craft work 
By B. HARGREAVES, A.R.C.A. 
Crown 4to. 32 pages, including 15 pages of patterns and designs. Price, 1s. 


HISTORY 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
By G. H. REED, M.A. 


Each 96 pages. Large Crown 8vo. Each containing about 40 illus- 
trations, 150 questions, work on (іте-іпе$, and things to do. Price per 
part: Paper, 18. ; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 

Part 1. From Julius Cæsar to Warwick the Ki 


Part II. From Christopher Columbus to George V. 
A Junior Biographical History centred round famous figures, drawn 
primarily, but not exclusively, from our own island story. 


ШЕШІ HH LLLA ШИ ШШЦІЦЕШШІШІТ ЕШ ІЛ ІІШІШІГІШІШІШІШШІІШІІІ ШІП ПИ ///Иий)  // гГ  І ! 152 


ОООО е т оо е 


А. & С. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
The Fundamestals of School Health: by James Kerr, М.А., 
M.D. 35s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

Random Tunes : Eight Little Pieces for Pianoforte : by Langford 
Guest. 3s. 

J. W. Авкоуувмітн. LTD. | 

The Problem of a Career solved by 36 Men of Distinction : edited 
by J. A. R. Cairns. 7s. 6d. net. 

My Dog Simba: The Adventures of a Fox Terrier who fought a 
Lion in Africa: told by Cherry Kearton. 5s. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Sophocles' Philoctetes : abridged and edited by C. E. Laurence, 
М.А. 24. 
A. AND С. BLack, LTD. 
Lisons et Parlons: Cours de Première Année: 
Leather, B.A., et Réné Tallard. 25. 
The New Knitting: A New Way and a New Stitch: by Edith 
K. Middleston. 15. 


BLACKIE AND бок, LTD. 
А Junior Course of English Grammar and Composition: by L. 
Marsh, М.А. and С. М. Goodman. М.А. Part 2. 2s. 3d. 
Library of Golden Prose : 
The Life of Sir Thomas More: by W. Roper. 
Essay on Clive: by Macaulay. 
Utopia: by Sir Thomas More. 1s. 3d. each. 


BURNS, OATES, AND WASHBOURNE, LTD. 
The Givers : Notes and Essays on Catholic Education : by F. H. 
Drinkwater. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Scenes from the Birds of Aristophanes : by W. Н. Oldaker, B.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Notes and Answers to Exercises in Junior Geometry : by A. W. 
Siddons, M.A., and R. T. Hughes, M.A. 1s. 

Cambridge Plain Texts: Byron: The Vision of Judgment. 
Is. 3d. 

Key to a Junior Manual of French Composition: by R. L. 
Graeme Ritchie, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


JONATHAN САРЕ, LTD. 
The Life of Jesus: by J. Middleton Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 
Sermons of a Chemist : by Edwin E. Slosson. 7s. 6d. net. 
H. G. Wells: Educationist : by F. H. Doughty. 5s. net. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
Chemistry in the World's Work : by Harrison E. Howe. 15s. net. 


CHRISTOPHERS. 
Mathematical Tables: Бу R. W. M. Gibbs, B.A., апа С. E. 
Richards, B.Sc. 8d. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
Guy de Maupassant, Cinq Contes: edited by J. B. Patterson, 
М.А. 1з. За. 
Zadig, ou la Destinée: by Voltaire: edited by H. W. Preston, 


M.A. 2s. 
CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Factors in Modern History: by A. F. Pollard, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Principles of Human Geography : by P. Vidal dela Blache. 18s. 
net. 
An American Tragedy: by Theodore Dreiser. 105. net. 
Memoirs of Léon Daudet : edited Бу A. Kingsland Griggs. 18s. 


par С. Н. 


net. 

The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538 : by E. Hutton. 75. 6d. 
net. 

Haverlock Ellis: А Biographical and Critical Study by Isaac 
Goldberg. 188. net. 


Н. F. W. DEANE AND SONS, THE YEAR Book Pnzss, LTD. 
Instrumental Music: Ancient and Modern: 


АМ 7. Sonata from Lessons for the Harpsichord. 15. 6d. 
AMS. Minuet (key В flat). 1s. 

АМ 9. Andante and Polacca (Key С). 15. 6d. 

AM 10. Musette and Minuet (Key B flat). 1s. 

AM 11. Tallis Canon. Is. 

АМ 12. Marche Militaire for the Organ. 15. 9d. 

АМ 13. Two Christmas Preludes for the Organ. Is. 9d. 
АМ 14. Andante (Key E major). ls. 

AM 15. Andante Larghetto (Key C). 1s. 


. Four Piano Pieces. 15. 6d. 


J. M. DENT Амр Sons, Lrp. 
The Englishman Series: The Fifteenth Century: by William 
Hadley, М.А. 25. 


Stories about Mathematics-Land: by D. Ponton. Book 1. 
3s. 6d. 
GINN AND Co., LTD. 
School Trigonometry : Part 2: Ьу B. A. Howard, M.A. 15. 9d. 


Industrial and Scientific French: edited by E. V. Greenfield, 
M.A., and Herman Babson, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Gluck Auf: A First German Reader: by M. Muller and C. 
Wenckebach. 3s. 


GORDON AND GOTCH, LTD. 
The Writing of English: by Max Drennan, M.A. and J. Gurney 
Lawrie, M.A. 4s. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Essays of To-day and Yesterday : 
A. G. Gardiner. Augustine Birrell. Is. net each. 
Nouveaux pas en Français: An Elementary French Course: 
by M. L. Chapuzet and W. M. Daniels. 2s. 6d. 
Tune Book for the Little Children’s Hymnal: compiled by S. E. 
Gadsby and D. S. Kirkness. 5s. net. 
La Composition Libre: d'aprés la Methode Directe : 
Hayes, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


D. C. HEATH AND Co. 
Technical and Scientific French : edited by E. B. Williams, Ph.D. 
4s. 6d. net. 
W. HEFFER AND SONS, LTD. 
A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants 
(In Phonetic Transcription): by H. E. Palmer, J. V. 
Martin, and F. С. Blandford. 5s. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Elements of Mathematics: for Students of Economics and 
Statistics: by D. Caradog Jones, M.A., and G. W. Daniels, 
М.А. 8s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
The London Series of Architectural Examples for Students: 
edited by Beresford Pite and A. R. H. Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

Class Books of English Literature : The Swiss Family Robinson, 
abridged by J.C. Allen. Is. 9d. 

The Book of the Aeroplane: by Capt. J. L. Pritchard. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Business Economics: by Sir William Ashley. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Grip-Fast English Books: compiled by F. A. Forbes. 
Book V. The Spirit of Chivalry. 2s. 3d. 

VI. The Spirit of Literature. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

French Poetry for Advanced Students: chosen by A. Watson 
Bain, М.А. 3s. 6d. 

English Literature Series: On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic History : by Thomas Carlyle. Vols. 1 and 2, 25. each. 
Selections from Cobbett's Rural Rides. 1s. 9d. 

Origins of Education among Primitive Peoples: by W. D. 
Hambly, B.Sc. 255. net. . 

Juliana: a Latin Exercise Book: by Maud Reed, М.А. 25. 

The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics: selected by F. T. 
Palgrave. 2s. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

The School Kipling: The Jungle Book; The Second Jungle 

Book ; Puck of Pook's Hill; Rewards and Fairies. 4s. each. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Primitive Culture in Italy : by H. J. Rose, М.А. 7s. 6d. net. 
Тһе Story Behind the Gospels : by Bernard M. Allen, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Simple Art Crafts for Schools: by Frederick Garnett. 3s. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
Many Mansions: by Lord Gorell. 5s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Reading and Thinking: Introductory Book: edited by К. Wilson, 
B.A., D.Litt. 15. 6d. 
Reading Practice, No. 9. Tales Half Told : by Enid Blyton. 9d. 
Modern Studies Series, No. 19: Colomba : by Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 


par L. M. 


(Continued on page 420.) 
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An Орел /. etter 


to the 


Newly Qualified Teacher 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


You have been at pains to equip yourself in respect of knowledge and training for the important work 
of teaching. So far as qualifications are concerned you are fitted to be a member of a teaching profession. 
lt 15 your misfortune—and not your fault—that teaching 15 not yet a profession in the full sense of the term. 
Unlike doctors, lawyers, chartered accountants and dentists, teachers ave not yet organized as a profession, 
with definite qualifications which the public respects, and a compete Register on which all qualified 
practstioners are enrolled. 


You will find that vour hard-won qualifications and training do not protect you from the competition 
of unqualified persons, whose inferior equipment makes their services cheap in more senses than one. 
Some of these will claim that their work is of more value than yours, for the naive reason that they have 


not " wasted " time in gaining knowledge but have spent their days in trying to impart it. 


Against this state of things there is a remedy which is in your own hands. The Education Act of 
7907 and the Privy Council Order of 1912 established a Teachers Registration Council, representative of 
all branches of teaching work and charged with the task of forming and keeping а Register of Teachers. 
To this Register are admitted all teachers who satisfy the Conditions of Registration. These Conditions 
are designed to masntain a reasonable standard of жаш for teachers, and the Register 15 the symbol 
of a united teaching profession. 


You will join, of course, an Association of Teachers, but st is equally your duty to enrol your name upon 
the Official Register, and thereby play your part in building up a real teaching profession. 


I am, 
Yours fasthfully, 
“ REGISTERED TEACHER.” 


Р.9. You should write at once for particulars to:—The Secretary, 
Teachers Registration Councii, 47, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Teaching of English Series. 


No.55. Earlier English Drama: From Robin Hood to 
Everyman. 15. 9d. 

» 73. The Water-Babies. 15. 3d. 

» 79. Chaucer and Spencer: Contrasted as Narrative 
Poets: by Guy Boas. 15. 9d. 

„ 94. The World Revealed: France: edited by A. 
Ridgway, LL.B. 15. 9d. 

„. 96. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Lear: edited bv 
Evelyn Smith, B.A. 1s. 9d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Memorials of Lionel Helbert : Founder and Head of West Downs, 
Winchester. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Folk High-Schools of Denmark and the Development of a 
Farming Community: by H. Begtrup, Hans Lund, and P. 
Manniche. 6s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
A Nineteenth-Century Teacher, John Henry Bridges, M.B.: by 
Susan Liveing. 10s. 6d. net. 
Procrustes, or the Future of English Education : by M. Alderton 
Pink. 2s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY PAUL AND Co. 
The Misty Pool: by Cecil Adair. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dawn Island: by Cecil Adair. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SoN, LTD. 
Popular Experiments in Dynamics: by С. С. Sherrin. 2s. net. 


SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Commerce: Stage I: An Introductory Textbook on Business 
Economics: by A. James. 2s. 6d. 
Test Papers in Botany: by E. Drabble, D.Sc. 2s. 


RIVINGTONS. 
Elementary Arithmetic : by W. G. Borchardt, М.А. 3s. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
Four Essentials of Education: by T. Jesse Jones, Ph.D. 6s. 


SELWYN AND BLOUNT, LTD. 
Elementary Science Series: The Story of Life: by W. Campbell 
Brown, М.А. ls. net. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMs, LTD. 
Idyll for the Violin with Pianoforte Accompaniment: by F. 


Humphries. 2s. net. 
Snapshots: 6 Miniature Sketches for Piano (set 2): by G. 
Clarke. 2s. net. 


Music Land: by Madeleine Evans. Book 4. 3s. net. 
Three Old Dances for the Pianoforte: by Ivy Herbert, No. 1, 
Minuet. 15. 6d. net. 
Five Lyrical Pieces for Violin and Piano: by T. F. Dunhill. 
1—Gavotte Plaintive. 2—The Shepherdess. 3—Supplica- 
tion. 4—From the Hills of Sligo. 5—On Dreamland 
River. 15. 6d. net each. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 
A First Course in Hygiene: by R. A. Lyster, M.A. 4s. 
A Junior Technical Electricity: by R. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 


The Journal of Adult Education. September, 1926. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Reader. October, 1926. 6d. 

Pine Cone. August-September, 1926. ба. 

Engineering Educator. Part I. 15. За. net. 

Science Progress. October, 1926. 75. 6d. net. 

Journal of Chemical Education. September, 1926. 35 cents. 
The Journal of Geography. September, 1926. 35 cents. 

The World's Children. October, 1926. 44. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: by А. W. Siddons and К. T. Hughes. 
(Cambridge University Press. 45.) 

This is the companion volume to the '' Theoretical Geometry ” 
reviewed in the September number. The authors intend that 
the “ Practical Geometry '' shall be used in class, while reference 
should be made to the “ Theoretical Geometry for proofs of 
propositions. The two books start with the elements of the sub- 
ject, so that a teacher can dispense with the Junior Geometry- - 
which explores the groundwork—if he thinks fit. They cover the 
course up to the start of Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons’ '" Modern 
Geometry," Тһе series of books can be strongly recommended. 

E. b.» 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Among the works on education to be published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin this autumn are “Тһе Life of Rachel 
McMillan" (founder of the Nursery School at Deptford), 
written by Margaret McMillan, and ‘‘ Fundamentals of School 
Health,” by James Kerr, M.D. 


Messrs. Bell are issuing a new series of anthologies for children 
from 7-12 years of age under the title of “ The Little Gem 
Poetry Books." The series, which will be edited by the Misses 
R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne, will be in four books carefully 
graduated. 


A volume of studies in animal environment, entitled “ Forest, 
Steppe, and Tundra," will shortly be issued by the Cambridge 
University Press. The author, Mrs. H. H. Brindley, describes 
in turn the rain-forest of South America, the Russian Steppe, 
the Arctic Tundra. and the coniferous forest of Northern Asia, 
and in each case gives a general account of the animals and the 
effect upon them of the soil, climate, topography, flora, and other 
Dr. А. М. Whitehead's new book, “ Religion in the 
Making," will shortly be issued by the same Press. In it the 
author applies to religion the train of thought which he applied 
to science in his recent work on ''Science and the Modern 
World.” 


Messrs. Jonathan Cape's autumn edition of " Now and 
Then," a periodical of books and personalities, contains some 
interesting reading besides a list of their autumn publications. 
Тһе “ Travellers' Library Series," published by the same firm, 
are to have the following volumes added, and are to be pub- 
lished immediately. " Erewhon,"" by Samuel Butler; 
'" Dubliners,” by James Joyce; “ Dog and Duch,” by Arthur 
Machen; “ Kai Lung’s Golden Hours ” and “Тһе Wallet of 
Kai Lung," both by Ernest Bramah; “ Twilight in Italy." 
by D. Н. Lawrence; ‘‘ The Dream," by Н. G. Wells; “ Adam 
and Eve and Pinch Me," and “ Clorinda Walks in Heaven" 
both by A. E. Coppard. | 


Messrs. George С. Нагтар and Co. hope to publish on the 
8th November the official biography of Michael Collins, by Pierce 
Beasley, under the title of '' Michael Collins and the Making of a 
New Ireland." Mr Beasley’s qualifications are not confined to 
those of author, poet, and playwright. Ав official historian and 
an active member of the Irish Nationalist Movement, he has had 
access to many secret documents, the contents of which are 
now disclosed for the first time. The work has been carried out 
at the wish and with the co-operation of Michael Collins' nearest 
relatives and those who were his closest colteagues, and reveals 
the hitherto secret history of Ireland between 1916 and 1922. 
Among the many startling revelations is a detailed and fully 
documented account of the secret negotiations of Mr. Llovd 
George with Collins and Griffiths. The work is illustrated by two 
portraits in full colour by Sir John Lavery, К.А., facsim le 
reproductions of private letters and documents, authentic р T- 
traits of people who figured in the great drama, and pictures f 
various scenes and incidents. . 


‘Fourteen Songs ” from “ When we were very young," is 
so popular a nursery song book that one is constantly hearing 
Mr. Fraser-Simson's tuneful settings on piano or gramophonr. 
Music lovers will be glad to hear that Messrs. Methuen have 
just published a further collection of poems from '' When we 
were very young,” set to music by the same composer, under 
the title ‘‘ Teddy Bear and other Songs." 

The same firm have just published ‘‘ Simple Art Crafts for 
Schools," by Frederick Garnett, head of the Art Department, 
Manchester Grammar School. It is an illustrated handbook 
for school use, containing practical lessons in art crafts. 


TEST PAPERS ІМ GEOMETRY: Paterson. 
(Pitman’s. 2s.) 

This collection contains fifty papers on the syllabus of the 
London Matriculation and fifty of the slightly more advanced 
standard required by certain School Certificate examinations. 
These questions rightly aim at testing the candidate's grasp of 
geometry rather than his knowledge, and scek to discover what 
he knows rather than what һе does not. E.F.S. 


collected by W. E. 
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NEWS OF VACANT POSTS. 


HEADS. 


The Governors of the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL invite applica- 
tions for the post of Heap MisTRzss, which will become vacant 
at the end of the Spring Term, 1927. The salary offered is /700 
per annum, rising to /900. Further information and forms of 
application may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Girls' Grammar 
School, Bradford, Yorks. 


, W. 
The Governors of St. PaAur's GIRLS’ SCHOOL invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of Нісн Mistress. (See Advertise- 
ment under Post Vacant, page 390.) 


LONDON, 8.Е. 

The Governors of the HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’s SCHOOL invite 
applications (to be sent in on or before 23rd November, together 
with six copies of testimonials) for the*Posr of HEAD MISTRESS 
of their Girls' School at New Cross, which will become vacant 
next April. The Head Mistress must be a Graduate of a Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent 
qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education. 
The salary offered is /620, rising by annual increments of £40 
to £770 a year. No residence is provided. Forms of application 
and further particulars can be obtained from the CLERK to the 
School Governors, Aske's Hatcham Girls' School, Jerningham 
Road, S.E.14. 


Applications are invited for the Heap MASTERSHIP of the 
HEBDEN BRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL from Graduates experienced 
in Secondary School teaching and organization, duties to com- 
inence at the beginning of the Summer Term, 1927. There are 
at present 165 pupils. Under the regulations of the West Riding 
Xducation Authority the salary scale attached to the post is 
‚ 600-/20- 675, full Pam, being made for previous experience 

4s Head . Forms of application may be obtained from 
Мг. J. W. OLDFIELD, Clerk to the Governors, Pitt Street, Hebden 
Bridge, to whom ар к-г should be returned not later than 
November 10th, 


FORM TEACHERS. 


А JUNIOR ASSISTANT ENGLISH MISTRESS for the YARDLEY 
COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL, able and willing to take part 
in school activities, is required {ог service in the above 
school as from the Ist January, 1927. Subsidiary subjects 
should be stated. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Pro- 
vincial Secondary Scale. Forms of application may be obtained 
from P. D. Innes, Chief Education Officer, Higher Education 
Dept., Education Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham, and must 
‚Ье returned (in envelopes endorsed '" Н. E. Dept.") not later 
than the 6th November. 


Wanted in | January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the HIGH SCHOOL, 
teach e dem with History as a subsidiary subject. Honours 
ертее and training essential. Some experience desirable. 
Burnham Scale. Apply HEAD MISTRESS. 


BRADFORD. 

Wanted for the GRANGE ROAD SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR Boys, 
an ASSISTANT MASTER, wi ood Honours Degree in Chemistry 
and Teacher’s Diploma or some experience in Қ ғысы? 
according to Burnham Scale. Forms of cation (stamped 
foolscap envelope) may be obtained from the vers of Educa- 
tion, Education Office, Town Hall, Bradford, to whom they should 
be returned, completed, not later than 4th November. 


© Nanted i in January, for the Сітү AND County SCHOOL FOR 
С RLS, for two terms, a Junior Form Mistress to teach English 
with some History. The post might become permanent for a 
woman with an Honours degree in History. А degree and 
training or goed experience essential. Games desirable. Salary 
in accordance with Burnham Award. Applications, with copies 
of three recent testimonials, to be sent to RICHARDSON PEELE, 
to the Committee, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Chester, not later than Monday, 15th November. Candidates 
who receive no communication by November 30th should kindly 
understand that their applications have not been successful. 


А7 


САТЕЅНЕАР. | 
Wanted, а well-qualified WowAN TEACHER of FRENCH for the 
SECONDARY ScHoOL, residence abroad and games (es 
hockey) will be recommendations. in accordance wi 
Burnham Scale. Applications (on forms o btainable by forward- 
ing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) to be sent to W. 
WINTER, Secretary, Prince Consort Road, Gateshead, not later 
than November 5th. | 


KENT. 

Wanted, in January, for the County SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BECKENHAM, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take charge of the 
Junior Form. Applicants must have received a good Secondary 
Education and a course of training for teaching young children. 
Preference will be given to one offering English Phonetics. 
Salary on the Burnham Scale. Applications to be made to the 
Heap MISTRESS. 


LONDON. 

GRADUATE MASTER required for the KILBURN GRAMMAR 
ӛснооі. (Bovs'), Salusbury Road, N.W.6, for January, 1927, 
to teach French, together with German (or Latin). Candidates 
must be willing to assist in games and other out-of-school activi- 
ties. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award, 1925 
(London). Forms of application, which should be returned not 
later than 3rd November to the Head Master, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, Middlesex Education 
Committee, 40, Eccleston Square, S.W.1, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 


Wanted, an Assistant MASTER for the St. MARYLEBONE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL to take charge of History throughout theschool, 
including Higher Certificate and Scholarship work. Honours 
degree essential. Ability to help with games or school societies 
desirable. Salary, Burnham Seco Scale for London. Apply 
EDUCATION OFFICER (H.2/1), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary) 
for form, to be returned to the HEAD MASTER of the School, not 
later than 10th November. 


Wanted, GRADUATE MASTER for the SLOANE SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 
preferably in Honours, to teach principally History in middle 
forms, with some higher form work. He will also be required to 
act as a form master. Games would be a qualification, Apply 
EDUCATION OFFICER (H.2/1), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, 5.Е.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary) 
for form, to be returned to the HEAD MASTER of the School, 
not later than 10th November. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS 


at DEVONPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, to teach History 
throughout the School, including Advanced Course in preparatien 
for Higher Certificate and Intermediate Arts. Honours Degree 


essential. Preference given to candidates with teaching ex- 
perience and training. Salary according to Burnham Scale, 
Application forms, obtainable from EDUCATION OFFICE, Cobourg 
Street, Plymouth, must be returned not later than 6th November. 


Wanted for January, 1927, for the ойе CouNTY SCHOOL 
кой Boys AND GIRLS, a GRADUATE MISTRESS to teach Latin 
throughout the School, and some elementary work in other sub- 
jects. Honours Degree and either training or experience essential. 
Willingness to take part in out-of-school activities will be a 
recommendation. Salary, Burnham Scale, provided that 
commencing salary shall not exceed £246. Application forms 
may be obtained from W. Barrett, Clerk to the Governors, 
Cork Street, Frome, and should.be returned to him before 3rd 
November, 1926. / 


Wanted, ASSISTANT MASTER for the CENTRAL SCHOOL, with 
good academic qualifications for classes. Standard 
Scale ПІ salary. Duties to commence as early as possible. 
Form of application, which may be obtained from H. S. 
OPPENHEIM, Town Clerk, Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 
Education Dept., Town Hall, Widnes, on of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, should be returned not later than 
5th November. 
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Beethoven's 


CHORAL 
SYMPHONY 


IN 16 PARTS —————8 RECORDS 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 


and London Symphony Orchestra 


With MIRIAM LICETTE, MURIEL BRUNSKILL 
HUBERT EISDELL HAROLD WILLIAMS 
and Chorus In Art Album 


lllustrated Lists of New Exclusive Records 

and New 188-рр. Catalogue, pos! free, from 

COLUMBIA, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1 
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"NORMAL 


The College for Specialized Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 


Ав the Normal Correspondence College is organized 
ents, all under the control of 


, he 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils си 
that undivided and special attention which is 
essential to success. 


Dept. I. TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 


Dept. 
IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. 
Dept. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. IX. ART. 
Dept. X.MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and 

HOME CRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 


Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 
Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 
the coming Term іп Public and Private, 
Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 
MOTHERCRAFT DEPARTMENT : 

4, Gliddon Road, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. С, MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are көмейде Bxaminations оз QNA COMMI Жон ба 
Fund, and Grants from 


Ue eco and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan 
the of босая may be obtained from the Secretary. 


The Future Career Association. 


Scholastic Agents. 
Director - H. BECKER. Established 1904. 


Qualified Masters and Mistresses in any Subject always obtain good 
APPOINTMENTS 
through tbe 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION. 
Employment Specialists for Educated Men and Women. 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS NEGOTIATED, 
Roland House, Old Brompton Road, S. Kensington, 8.W.7 


(ИШЕ 


ШИИ 


[| 


HELLE 


Secondary апа 


ІШІ 


from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
otiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


undertakes all 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of " THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” а Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


61, Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Offices : 


Telegrams: '* TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 


STN 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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Telephone: GERRARD 3272. 
ПИИИИШІП 
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ROYAL 


ACADEMY of MUSIC, 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE RD., 


LONDON, N.W.1. 


Instituted 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


PATRONS: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G. 
PRINCIPAL : 
JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., Mus.D., F.R.A.M,, 
F.R.C.M. 


The Academic Year.—Three terms of twelve weeks 
each. Lent Term begings 10th January. 
L.R.A.M.—Examinations held Summer, Christmas, 
and Easter vacations. 

Conductors’ Course.—Under Sir Henry J. Wood, 
Mus.D., F.R.A.M.; Ernest Read, F.R.A.M.; etc. 
Operatic Course.—Under Julius Harrison, Hon. 
R.A.M. 

Ensemble Classes.— Under Lionel Tertis, Е.К.А.М., 
and Herbert Withers, Е.К.А.М. 

Teachers’ Training Course.— Entirely reorganized. 
The examination for the 5ресілі. DIPLOMA ІМ 
TEACHING Music will be held in July, 1927. 
Scholarships.—69 Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Junior School.— Special curriculum for those under 
16. 


Prospectuses and all particulars on application. 
A. ALGER BELL, Acting Secretary. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


23, Store Street, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL: 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze. 


DIRECTOR : 
Percy B. Ingham, B.A. 


DIRECTOR оғ MUSICAL STUDIES: 
Ernest Read, F.R.A.M. 


Lecture-Demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, arranged by the Dalcroze Society, in connection 
with the Conference of Educational Associations, 
Saturday, January Ist, 11-15 a.m., in the Scala 
Theatre, London, W.1, by Miss Erner Driver, 
L.R.A.M., Diplomée in Eurhythmics, and Mr. FRANK 
Коѕсок, M.A., formerly Lecturer on Education in 
the University of Birmingham. Illustrations by 
Children. 


A Vacation Course under the direction of Miss 
ANNIE Beck and Mrs. Lewis Horrox, will be held 
at the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23, Store Street, W.C.1, January 3rd to 8th 
inctusive. 


For details of Demonstration and Vacation Course 
apply to 23, Store Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE EDUCATION 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A) 
Written Examinations held in March and November 
at all Centres. In practical subjects in March—April 
and November—December at all Centres. Entries 
for the March—April Examinations close Wednesday, 
February 9th, 1927. 


“SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B)— 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz, March—April, June—July, and  October— 
November. Entries for the March—April Examina- 
tions close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1927. 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at 
certain fixed centres in March—April, June—July, 
and October—November each year. See Elocution 
Syllabus. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for 2 or 3 years. 


Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry 
forms, and any further information will be sent post 
free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY of MUSICIANS 


President : 
SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M. 


THE AIM OF THE ISM. 


is to aid musical progress by bringing together all 
professional musicians who desire to see the status 
of their work improved, and wish to establish safc- 
guards against the practice and teaching of music 
by unqualified persons. 


Legal and professional advice is available for members. 


The importance of the Society's objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical training 
for themselves or their children, but are often misled 
by spurious diplomas with high-sounding titles. The 
Society seeks to establish a recognized standard and 
to ensure that competent teachers shall not suffer 
disparagement. 


All qualified musicians are invited to apply for member- 
ship to—The Secretary 19, Berners Street, London, 
W.1. 
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THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE of MUSIC, 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH 


KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 


PATRON: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director : 
Sır Носн P. ALLEN, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus., D.Litt. 


Hon. Secretary : 
СЕОЕСЕ А. MACMILLAN, Esq. D.Litt. 


The College offers a complete course of musica 
instruction to pupils of both sexes, both professional 
and amateur. Upwards of 70 Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are founded, which provide free musical 
education. A Junior Department is established for 
pupils under 16 years of age. Special Teachers' 

raining Course Classes have been arranged to meet 
the requirements of the Teachers Registration Council. 
An examination for Associateship (A.R.C.M.) is held 
three times a year, in April, September, and December. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar. 


THE Rovar CorrtEck or Music Patron’s FUND 
(founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M.), for 
the encouragement of all British Composers and 
Executive Artists. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


‘Titus School 


FOR 


Music Teachers 
73, HIGH ST.. MARYLEBONE, W.l, 


Council of Management : 

FRANK Bonner, A.R.A.M. 
NELLIE HOLLAND, A.R.C.M. 
Rosert T. WuirE, Mus.Doc. 
Percy A. WHITEHEAD, A.R.C.M. 


Monthly Week-end Course 


(For provincial teachers and others unable 
to attend weekly lectures in town) 


Begins in the Autumn, 


The lectures are given on certain 
Saturdays. 


The Subjects include : 


Aurai Culture : Miss ELsIE Murray, L.R.A.M. 


Musical Appreciation : Mr. Ernest FowrEs, 
F.R.A.M. 
Psychology : Mr. Ernest Номт. 


Pianoforte Teaching : Miss NELLIE HoLLAND, 
A.R.C.M. 
Class Singing: Miss Lucy Wetcn, A.R.A.M. 


Apply for Prospectus, Synopsis of Subjects, 
and full particulars of above and other 
courses, to the Manager at above address. 


a” 
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THE INCORPORATED 
LONDON ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC. 


Principal: T. H. YORKE TROTTER, 
M.A., Mus.Doc. (Охоп.). 


TRAINING COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


accepted by the Teachers Registration 

Council as satisfying the conditions of 

registration in respect of training in 
Teaching. 

Student Teachers are given practical 
experience in Class Teaching and in 
teaching a Private Pupil. 

The Course includes : 
Musicianship, Harmony and Ear Training 
on Dr. Yorke Trotter's Rhythmic Method ; 
Piano Technique; Practical Class 
Teaching; Voice Production and the 
Teaching of Class Singing ; Lectures on 
The History of Music, the Teaching of 

Music and Psychology. 


WINTER TERM 
January 24th to April 2nd. 


HOLIDAY COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
January lith to 15th. 
Entries by December 27th. 
Three Guineas. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Academy : 


22, PRINCES STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 


(Which will shortly be removed to 
QUEEN'S GATE HALL, HARRINGTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON). 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND. 


State wants— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


PRINCIPAL: 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


EVENING COURSES specially adapted 
for teachers and others engaged during tbe day, 
who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the 
Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over £700 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 


Calendar 1/-; by Post 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary : 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.A4* 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject. Twenty 
Departments each issuing its own catalogue: 
mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want! 
Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES, 121, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.O. 2. 


AUTHORS & COMPOSERS 


invited to forward Novels, Poems, 
Stories, Children's Tales, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs. 
Arthur Stockwell, Limited, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Est. 1898. 


No reading fees. 


NEEDLECRAFT HOUSE. 


143, Stockwell Park Road, London, S. W.9. 
Miss А. М. KiNGDOM. 
Examinations in Needle Subjects. 


Syllabuses— for children and adults. 
IV. Ньм-5тітснікс (etc.) 


Miss ETHEL R. HAMBRIDGE. 


I. NEEDLEWORK (handwork). 

II. MACHINING. V. KNITTING. 

III. SiricukRYy (decorative). V]. Скоснкі. 
VII. MILLINERY. 


Price of Syllabuses 2d. each, or 1/3 the set of 10, post free. 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 


ЕоокрЕр BY CECIL J. SHARP. 


107, GREAT RussELL Street, W.C.1. 


VILI. DRESSMAKING. 
IX. MENDING. 
Ж; RENOVATIONS. 


TeL.: Museum 4580. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets 
960 


4 ээ oe ... 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS ІМ BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books, 1/10 ; Junior,3 Books, 1/10 ; Preliminary,3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


Р. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Telephone: Chancery 7690. 


DECEMBER, 1926 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.8c. (Hons.) 
F.1.6., P.0.8., 

Universitry TUTOR, LECTURER, AND PFExAMINRER, 

Head of the Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College oí 
Preceptors. 


Prepares Students for 


MATRIOULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA & DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years' unbroken record of over 3,000 successes. 


Preparation in SMALL CLASSES or by 
PRIVATE TUITION or by CORRESPONDENCE. 


Write fully to the Ри1ксіРрлІ, or call personally, at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY or St. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which аге 
strongly recommended as suitable for tbose who are 
or intend to be teachers. 


Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Croydon, Dublin, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Middles- 
brough, Newcastle.on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth, St. Andrews, Shefheld, Southampton 
and several other towns. 


Information regarding the Examinations may Le 
obtained from the Secretary, L.L.A., Scheme, The 
University, St. Andrews. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY 
" АМО 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY for 
JUNIOR FORM & KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES, 
AND LECTURERS IN TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Reading Room and Library for Teachers 
and Students preparing for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. 
Particulars of Membership and of the 
Agency may be obtained from— 


The Secretary, 
4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Tel. No. : Museum 615. 


AS USED BY THE 


Ruled one side only. 
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63, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


ALL ENGLAND FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
January ist, 1927, at 8 p.m. 


Displays by teams selected from АП England. Traditional Sword Dances. 
Massed Country Dancing. General Folk Singing. Visiting Team of Country Dancers 
{тош Holland. 

Prices : 1s. 2d. to 5s. 9d. 
Tickets froin Box Office, Albert Hall, and usual Agcuts. 


Subscriptions to the Education Outlook сап commence 
with any issue, and should be sent to the Publishers. 
lor Business Notice see page 424. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who | 


have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for membership 
of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 

Three Courses of Evening Lectures 
(beginning at 6-30 p.m.) will be delivered 
during the session January—April, 1927, 
namely, six lectures on “ What to Teach 
about the Dominion of Canada," six on 
“ The Use of the Blackboard," and six on 
“The Teaching of English Literature." 

The Courses are open to members of 
the College without charge. 

The syllabuses may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


DIPLOMAS. 

The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of L.C.P. and A.C.P. arc held in 
the Winter Vacations. 
for these Examinations and for admission 
to the F.C.P. Diploma may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary Examinations for intending 
Medical, Dental, Veterinary, and Phar- 
maceutical Students are held in March, 
June, September, and December. The 
Regulationg may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


THE 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated). 


1, PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1925-26. 


DieLoMA Courses.—(1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and ousewifery. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery, and 
Needlework. 

CERTIFICATE CoumskEs.—(1) Housewife's Course. 
(2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 
Housekeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate Course. 
(5) Institutional Cook's Certificate Course. (6) Ad- 
vanced Cook's Certificate Course. (7) Dressmaking 
Course. (8) Tailoring Course. (9) Needlework Course. 
(10) Millinery Course. (11) Upholstery Course. 
n Laundress's Course. (13) Sister Tutor's and 

ietitian's Course. 

Students’ Residence. 

Prospectus on application to Miss D. Н. Merviw, 
Principal. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ASHFORD, KENT. 


Private Secondary Boarding and Day School, rec: gnized 
by tbe Board of Education ; healthy situation ir. fifteen 
acres of ground, within eleven miles of sea coast. Pre- 
paration for public examinations and university 
entrance. Music, Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, 
Games, Swimming. Preparatory department for girls 
under 11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illus- 
trated рори aud list of successes апа ref: rences 
on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


TELE. prepared for Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte 
Method, Ear Training, Sight Singing (Sol-] a and 
Staff), Sight Playing and Transposition at Wi rmore 
Hall Studies, Wigmore Street, W.1. Miss Scott 
GARDNER and Miss МАКСАКЕТ Kwacos, А.К.С.М., 
are also prepared to give expert advice cither bv con- 
sultation or correspondence to teachers and others in 


all aspects of their work. Application to be made at . 
| Family Life. 


the Studios. 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatic Art. 
(Incorporated.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7. 


. Recognized as an approved course for the 
_ Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 


University. 


President: W. L. COURTNEY, Eso. 
M.A. LL.D. 


Principal: Ersrg Ёоскктү, L.R.A.M. 


| FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


, FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


| 


| 
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| 
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ТНЕ 5ТАСЕ. 
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MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
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ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.G.A., 


29, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Index to the Edncation Outlook, 


1925. 


Readers who desire a copy of the index to the 
EDUCATION OurLooK for 1925 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors and reviewers are their own. 


Asking Too Much. 

On Novemper 19th the Church Assembly accepted a 
report of its Education Commission concerning the 
proposed Enabling Bill. The object of this Bill, as 
indicated by the local authorities who favour it, 1s to 
remove the administrative difficulties and to reduce the 
expenditure which arise from the existence of the dual 
system of provided and non-provided schools. This 
object is sought by arranging that local schemes of vary- 
ing character shall be encouraged, to the end that local 
authorities may be empowered to give help to non-pro- 
vided schools in maintaining their buildings, subject 
to reasonable concessions regarding schools which are 
redundant. The Church Assembly has taken this pro- 
posal as an opportunity for urging that denominational 
religious instruction Should be given in all schools 
supported or subsidized by the State. All schools, 
training colleges, and training departments of univer- 
sities receiving rate or state aid are to be required to make 
provision for “ adequate religious instruction," and the 
Bill is to provide for the supervision of such instruction, 
save in denominational training colleges. The reason 
for this exception is not clear, but the general intention of 
the proposal is clear enough. Instead of a measure to 
bring denominational schools into line with the provided 
schools we are to have a measure for turning all schools 


into centres of denominational religious teaching. 


A Disabling Bill. 

The proposals of the Church Assembly will probably 
kill the Enabling Bill. Meanwhile the President of the 
Board tells us that some of the schools are not fit to be 
used as pigsties, a fact which is only too manifest to 
the teachers in some of our rural Church schools. There 
is an unpleasing flavour about these protestations about 
the importance of dogmatic Church teaching when they 
are accompanied by a refusal to provide and maintain 
adequate school premises. А minute knowledge of the 
Church Catechism is no compensation for bad drains. 
The Act of 1902 removed much of the burden from the 
owners of denominational schools, leaving them very 
little to do in return for their practical monopoly of 
education in rural areas. They find themselves once more 
unable to keep abreast of reasonable requirements and 
they wish to evade their bargain while increasing their 
powers. Let it be granted that religious instruction on 
dogmatic lines is an essential to all true education. We 
are told that parents and clergy want it. Then let the 
parents show their eagerness by sending their children 
to Sunday Schools, and let the clergy show their zeal 
by teaching in those schools. There is no good reason 
why the State machinery for compulsory education 
should be used for denominational purposes. 


Supervision. | 

It will be noted with interest, and by teachers in 
secondary schools in particular, that the proposals of 
the Church Assembly involve the supervision of religious 
instruction in all schools receiving public funds. The 
supervision is to be exercised by special committees, 
local and central, representative of thc local authorities, 
of religious bodies, and of the teachers. Thus it is 
designed to add one more to the overscers of the teacher. 
It will be interesting to learn how this proposal is regarded 
by teachers in secondary schools on the grant list. 
Hitherto the time-tables in these schools have allocated 
to religious instruction not more than one-half of the 
time which is usually given to the subject in elementary 
schools. It would be interesting, too, if we could be 
told by experts in child psychology how much dogma 
can be absorbed by young children without damage to 
their intellectual development. In a certain elementary 
school the “ Scripture ” lesson was followed by a lesson 
їп elementary science. The curate who taught 
“ Scripture ” told the class that they must believe what 
the Bible said. The scientist told them that they must 
not accept statements without proof. Both teachers 
were wrong in these unqualified instructions, but the 
class was merely bewildered. On the whole, however, 
they found the science lesson more convincing. 


School Journeys. 

The growth of the school journey movement in London 
is indicated by the recent decision of the L.C.C. Educa- 
tion Committee to increase the grant in aid of school 
journeys by about £4,000 a year, bringing the amounts 
to {12,400 for 1925-26 and £14,000 for 1926-27. The 
greater part of the cost of school journeys is borne by 
the schools concerned and the grants are expended in 
aid of the cost of children's board and lodging, teachers’ 
expenses, and the cost of supplying the place of the 
teachers who are temporarily absent from school on a 
journey with pupils. Experience has proved that these 
expeditions, long or short, are of the utmost value to the 
children. Subjects such as geography, history, and 
nature study acquire a new meaning and reality, while 
the wider experience and the incidents of the journey 
are in themselves educational in the best sense. It 15 
found that parents are ready to make a contribution to 
the cost, and some schools have been able to organize 
lengthy trips on the Continent. Even day excursions 
to neighbouring points of geographical or historical 
interest are extremely useful. The School Journey 
Association will furnish information and help to all 
teachers who are desirous of making an experiment. 
It is important to note that a journey demands careful 
organization and that preliminary lessons on the place 
to be visited are necessary. 
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Cruel Economy. 

The rigid operation of the Burnham scales has already 
been seen to affect very grievously the position of senior 
teachers who happen, for any cause, to be seeking a new 
appointment. The matter is already receiving careful 
attention from certain of the teachers' organizations, 
and suggestions for a remedy are being put forward. 
A further and even more dangerous possibility of the 
present scheme is illustrated by the experience of a 
teacher in a district where economies are being sought 
in every detail of educational administration. He has 
served the authority for many years, and on one occasion 
at least has been induced to remain in his post by the 
offer of special increment in salary, but this was before 
the Burnham Scales came into being. Recently he has 
been asked to resign on the pretext that '' reorganiza- 
tion " is being carried out and that his services will not 
be required. The '' reorganization," however, has meant 
nothing more than his dismissal and the appointment of 
a young teacher at a much lower point in the scale, with 
the resulting saving to the authority of £200 a year. The 
teacher thus thrown out of work finds himself unable to 
obtain a post elsewhere—the sole obstacle being that 
authorities will not appoint a new man at the high salary 
which is due to this teacher under the Burnham scheme. 
It is easy to see that if this device of “ economy ” should 
be widely adopted, there will be grave trouble and much 
individual hardship. 


Schools and Illness. 

Some excitement and alarm have been caused by an 
outbreak of infantile paralysis at Uppingham School. 
The boys were sent home for the rest of the term, an 
action which has been much discussed by eminent 
medical men, some saying that it was wise, others declar- 
ing it to be unwise and likely to spread infection over 
a wide area. Laymen cannot give any opinion of value 
on this medical question, but parents, school governors, 
and teachers will be perturbed by this formidable 
addition to the ailments of youth. The responsibilities 
of a head master or house master in a boarding school 
are already very great, and they count any year fortunate 
which is not marked by the outbreak of some infectious 
disease with its resulting periods of quarantine and 
interruptions of school activities. If our knowledge of 
early symptoms were more assured and the principles 
of correct treatment better established, it would be 
worth while to institute a daily medical inspection of all 
pupils. Even this precaution would not avert the danger 
where a disease such as infantile paralysis 1s concerned, 
for we are told that the infection may be transmitted 
by boys who are “ carriers," while being themselves 
immune. This adds to the difficulty of preserving а 
clean bill of health and we can only hope that medical 
research will presently enable us to meet the new peril. 
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Some Figures. 


The Board of Education have issued their statistical 
tables for 1924-25, with summary tables for 1923-24, 
the full returns for the latter period being omitted in 
order to overtake arrears. The figures show a decline in 
elementary school population. The reduction is 126,304, 
bringing the total down to 5,621,841, while in secondary 
schools the reduction is 1,560; leaving a total of 
352,605. Of public elementary schools, over 60 per cent. 
consist of one department, and of the pupils 41.7 per 
cent. were taught in mixed departments. Some sig- 
nificant figures show that the number of separate 
departments, and therefore the number of headships, 
is reduced by 170. There are still over 21,000 classes 
with over 50 pupils. 


The number of secondary and preparatory schools on 
the Board's Efficient List is 1,667. There are 1,284 
grant-aided schools, including Welsh intermediate 
schools, and of these forty-nine charge no tuition fees. 
In 1,109 schools (counting mixed schools as two), 
the average duration of school life beyond twelve years of 
age was between three and four years. In 119 schools 
it was three years and less. The number of pupils in 
grant-aided schools was 352,605, of whom 70 per cent. 
of the boys and 66 per cent. of the girls are from 
elementary schools. The total number of free pupils 
was 138,378. Pupils going on to a university numbered 
1,912 boys and 1,330 girls. Of these, 1,222 boys and 809 
girls were ex-elementary school pupils. 


Universities and Training Colleges. 


There are welcome signs of co-operation between the 
universities and training colleges in the matter of pro- 
viding an examination to take the place of the Board's 
test for the Elementary School Teacher's Certificate. 
It may be hoped that the colleges will retain the utmost 
measure of freedom and that the universities will find it 
possible to give their help without attempting to force 
the pace. The co-operation may take various forms. In 
some districts it will be possible for college students to 
attend university lectures. Where distance precludes this 
there may be an arrangement for exchange of lecturers 
for a term or more and university professors may be 
willing to give single lectures. These methods will help 
to remove something of the cloistered atmosphere which 
tends to develop in residential colleges. Ав for the 
examination, this may be conducted as an internal test 
with the aid of external examiners from the co-operating 
university. Where the students are sufficiently advanced 
in their work they should be encouraged to take 
the university degree examinations. It is understood that 
the Board will continue to inspect the colleges and that 
the Board's inspectors will assess the work in practical 
subjects, su^h as are generally outside the scope oí 
university studies. In particular the Board will supervise 
the professional training of the students. | The 
universities have the opportunitv of giving valuable 
help to education by a generous effort to aid the progress 
of future teachers. 
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WAS SHAKESPEARE A SCHOOLMASTER ? 
Bv S. T. H. PARKES. 


History tells nothing beyond proof of birth and 
parentage about Shakespeare as a boy, and the sole 
authentic records we possess of early manhood are those 
relating to his marriage. Ву special licence he was 
married in November, 1582, at the age of 18 to Anne, 
or Agnes, Hathaway, his senior by seven or eight years. 
А daughter, Susanna, was born to them in May, 1583, 
and in 1585 the future poet became the father of twins, 
judith and Hamnet. Biographers differ concerning the 
union of this seemingly ill-assorted pair. Sir Sidney Lee 
views the adventure with disfavour. He would have us 
believe that William was sowing his wild oats and that 
Anne was a woman of easy morals. He avers that the 
poet '' bore his domestic ties with impatience " ; that 
departing shortly after the birth of the twins under no 
very creditable circumstances, he “ fixed his abode in 
London,” leaving at Stratford the wife and children, of 
whom he saw little for some eleven years. 

Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, of Cornell University, 
in his more recent “ Life ’’ (1923), presents the problem 
in а pleasanter light, as does an earlier biographer 
Halliwell-Philipps (‘‘ Outlines '"). These scholars up- 
hold the theory, rejected by Sir Sidney Lee, that pre- 
contract or troth plight probably preceded Shakespeare's 
marriage, which troth-plight constituted what Bishop 
Cranmer called “ perfect matrimony before God." 
According to Phillipps, “по question of morals would 
in those days have arisen, or could have been enter- 
tained." Readers of “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
may recall a similar situation in Charles Reade’s moving 
portraiture of the father and mother of Erasmus. 
Early marriages were accepted as normal by the 
Elizabethans: instance Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
whose mother, the Lady Magdalene, celebrated by 
Donne, saw her son married at 15 while yet an under- 
graduate at Oxford to his kinswoman, Mary Herbert, 
his senior by six years. At 21 Herbert was father of 
“ divers children." Nor was he diverted thereby from 
his studies, for in his autobiography he says: “ And 
now, having a due remedy for that lasciviousness to 
which youth 15 naturally inclined, I followed my books 
more closely than ever." That men of high literary 
genius have found happiness with elderly and un- 
intellectual wives it needs no Isaac d'Israeli to demon- 
strate—his famous son 15 a case in point—and Doctor 
Johnson from his own experience bore touching and 
manly testimony to the fact. 

The American biographer deals appreciatively with the 
married hfe of our Shakespeare, supreme in the por- 
traiture of noble women, “ gentle " according to the 
testimony of his time. Не depicts “ап affectionate 
mother, deeply loved by her children " ; and he holds 
that the family kept together through those uncertain 
years following the marriage and afterwards in London. 
He even offers a favourable view of that much discussed 
legacy the ‘second-best bed," deeming it no un- 
worthy and unthinkable insult but the kindly after- 
thought of a dying man, well knowing that his ailing 
wife would be lovingly tended at New Place (not the 
“ Great House," as Mr. H. E. Forrest has recently 
proved) by their daughter Susanna and her husband, 
Dr. John Hall. 


The period following the poet's marriage until his 
twenty-ninth year presents fascinating problems and 
wide scope for conjecture. There is evidence that, after 
an absence of two years, he returned to Stratford 
during 1587 on a brief visit connected with his father's 
financial troubles and the unfortunate mortgage of his 
mother's property at Asbies. But after this date we have 
no contemporary record until in the summer of 1592 
he figures in London as a successful reviser of plays for 
the Pembroke Company. The next two years saw the 
publication by his old Stratford friend, Richard Field, 
of “ Venus and Adonis '' and of “ Ілісгесе,” his literary 
fame becoming thereby assured. To this time, also, are 
assigned his two earliest original plays, “ The Comedy 
of Errors" and “ Love's Labour's Lost." Whatever 
groundwork his earlier education may have afforded— 
and it must have been more adequate than is often 
supposed—it is certain that the period following his 
marriage would count for much in literary education 
and equipment for the subsequent triumph. Іп the 
absence of contemporary testimony does reliable 
tradition throw light upon these crucial years of 
intellectual growing-pains and increasing family 
responaibilities ? 

The old gossip, John Aubrey, among much dubious 
tradition about butchers' blocks, poaching, whippings, 
and the terrors of the law, records the following: 
“ Though, as Ben Jonson says of him, that he had but 
little Latine and less Greek, he understood Latine pretty 
well, for he had been in his younger yeares a school- 
master in the countrey." Aubrey’s informant was 
William Beeston, an eminent Elizabethan theatrical 
manager, who lived into the Restoration. From his 
knowledge of the old playwrights and actors he was 
named by Dryden “ the chronicle of the stage." Wm. 
Beeston had the information from his father, Christopher 
Beeston, himself a distinguished actor and manager, 
acquainted with the chief actors and dramatists of his 
day, and a direct and intimate link with Shakespeare. 
The two were together included in 1594 among the chief 
members of the Chamberlain's Men, of which Shakespeare 
had become a “ full-sharing’’ actor and dramatist. 
Again, Will. Shakespeare and Chr. Beeston were billed 
together in 1598 among “the principall Comoedians ”’ 
in the Chamberlain’s Company. 

Halliwell-Phillipps regards the story as “ inconsistent 
with what Aubrey himself previously observes respecting 
Shakespeare’s early Ше”; which, indeed, it may well 
be. But Sir Sidney Lee accepts Wm. Beeston as “ in 
the main a trustworthy witness," and concedes the 
possibility that Shakespeare “ on first leaving Stratford 
. . . found some such employment in a neighbouring 
village." Many “ villages ’’ in North Warwickshire could 
boast of good schools at that time: noteworthy among 
such were Coventry, Sutton Coldfield, Nuneaton, Poles- 
worth, Walsall, and Birmingham. But as both bio- 
graphers maintain that Shakespeare was in London from 
at least as early as 1587 (æt 23), it is evident that they 
regarded Beeston’s story with its implications as of little 
significance. Professor Adams may be again cited for 
guidance and illumination, and his conclusions briefly 
summarized. 
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Wm. Beeston understood what he was about when he 
countered the dictum of the redoubtable Ben with the 
less rhetorical rejoinder that Shakespeare '' knew Latine 
pretty well.” Leaving out of account for the moment 
the attractive theory recently advanced by Mr. Arthur 
Gray in his “ Chapter on the Early Life of Shakespeare,” 
it is certain that the poet's quick intelligence would 
have gained an easy mastery of the usual grammar 
school curriculum. It is possible that as he rose to the 
higher forms he would get some experience as a pupil 
teacher in teaching “ the young beginners, commonly 
called Petits,” and the experience so acquired might well 
have suggested to him his first effort to win support 
and a temporary home for himself and his family. 
Lacking University training, Shakespeare would find 
in his calling as a school teacher an excellent equip- 
ment for his future career. Literature affords many 
instances, past and present, of the transformation of a 
schoolmaster into a man of letters. The surest way to 
obtain an accurate grasp of any subject is to expound it, 
and “if we can imagine Shakespeare as spending a few 
years with books in the schoolroom, we can better 
understand the correct and forcible use of language, 
and the sure literary sense, which mark his first attempts 
at composition." 

The early plays show intimate technical acquaintance 
with school text-books and a shrewd knowledge of 
schoolboys, and they abound in familiar tags, quota- 
tions, and allusions. The pedant Holofernes may well 
express the poet's personal regard for the old favourite 
Mantuanus when he exclaims: ''Good old Mantuan 

. . who understandeth thee not, loves thee not." And 
his preference for Ovid, in the pronouncement, “ For 
the elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poetry, 
caret. Ovidius Naso was the man." And do we not catch 
the very accents of the genial bard, sportsman that he 
was, while Sir Hugh Evans is putting young William 
Page through his paces? " How now, Sir Hugh?” 
cries Mrs. Page, “ no school to-day ? " Evans: “No; 
Master Slender is let the boys leave to play." Mrs. 
Quickly: '' Blessing of his heart ! ” 

. Shakespeare's first original play, “Тһе Comedy of 
Errors," was mainly based on two plays of Plautus, 
neither of which had appeared in English translation 
until 1595. Professor Adams suggests that it may well 
have been the product of his days as “а schoolmaster 
in the countrey."  Forsaking the part of a pedagogue 
did he, perchance, arrive in London, as did Johnson in 
a like case, with the MS. of an unfinished play in his 
pocket ? 

Let us then imagine Shakespeare as for some five 
years teaching in a country school; making acquaint- 
ance in his leisure hours with the masters of English 
poesy ; “ acquiring a thorough grounding in the best 
of Latin culture, ' Ovid,’ ' Cicero,’ ‘ Horace,’ ' Virgil,’ 
‘Terence,’ ‘ Plautus, ‘Seneca,’ and by these means 
securing the training that was necessary to prepare 
him for his sudden emergence as the chief poct of the 
English Renaissance." 


Mr. Edward Joseph Dent, M.A., Mus.B., of King's 
College, Cambridge, has been elected Professor of Music 
at Cambridge, in succession to the late Dr. Charles 
Wood. `` | 
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THE LATE SIR ARTHUR ACLAND. 


Mr. P. M. Greenwood writes : 

“Ву the death of Sir Arthur Acland the teachers of 
the country have lost a true and loyal friend. Through- 
out his life he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
service of education. That his work in later years is 
not more widely known is, perhaps, in itself, a testi- 
mony to its worth ; for he cared nothing for publicity, 
and to him service was its own reward. 

“ Always he was exerting an influence on behalf of an 
education which would make life more wholesome, more 
tolerant, more sane, more sensitive to the appeal of those 
things which are lovely and of good report. 

“ Although he is, perhaps, best known as Education 
Minister in the Gladstone Government of 1892-1895, 
his public work in education was not confined to those 
years ; and, valuable as his work at Whitehall was, there 
are many who think that among Education Ministers 
Acland has had no equal. His administrative work as. 
Chairman of the West Riding Education Authority 
was hardly less important. There he took a prominent 
part in the administration of the 1902 Act, and laid the 
foundation of a secondary school system in the county of 
which Yorkshire is justly proud. 

“ It is my privilege to visit, from time to time, a 
college in the West Riding, with the establishment of 
which Acland was closely associated ; and one cannot 
help feeling that this college is a living testimony to his 
love of dignity and restraint, of order and simplicity. 
He had the Hellenic distaste for the ornate, and loved 
the beauty of the simple form in all art. 

“Perhaps his greatest service to education was his 
constant fight against the idea that education is a 
matter of examinations and certificates. Не hated 
material rewards for service in the shape of titles, medals, 
ribbons, or ornamental decorations of any kind ; and 
he used to say, with a touch of irony in his voice, 
how odd it was that he who had avoided honours lists 
should at length be compelled, by the custom of heredity, 
to beara title. But he was proud of his Privy Councillor- 
ship. 

“Не was a devoted public servant ; a loyal friend, a 
true democrat, with a great faith in the future. True, 
he could at times talk as if he took a pessimistic view 
of things, but, at heart, he was always an optimist. 

“Не was a great lover of Wordsworth, and these 
lines from “Тһе Happy Warrior ' might well have been 
written of Acland: 

‘““ Who comprehends his trust and to the same 
Keeps steadfast with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 
Гог wealth, or honours, ог for worldly state ; 
Whom they inust follow, on whose head must 
fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all.' " 


Mr. Frederick Peaker has relinquished the editor- 
ship of the Schoolmaster. This organ of the N.U.T. 
Is to be reorganized and expanded, and in its new form 
will require a full-time editor, and as Mr. Peaker does 
not desire to sever his connection with daily journalism, 
he has decided to leave the editor's chair. His tenure 
has added distinction to the official organ of the N.U.T. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER IN FICTION. 


By MARGARET STEPPAT. 


To those who are sensitive to changes in sociological 
tactilism, who care to watch subtle. changes in involun- 
tary mass hostilities, and growth in unconscious sym- 
pathies, it is а commonplace to say that co-operation 
between school and home is remarkably increased in the 
last fifteen years. No longer is it possible for a head 
master to say—as a famous one, not many years ago, 
did say—"' Boys are always reasonable, masters, some- 
times, parents never." Nous avons changé tout cela. The 
child's welfare is the common object of academic and 
parental endeavours, and each side tries to help the other. 
The schoolmaster, head or assistant, has in consequence 
been discovered to be surprisingly human. Once a 
laughing stock for his unpractical pedantry, narrow views, 
and removal from common earthly joys and interests, 
he is found to be as other men. And yet he is not quite 
as other men. There must be a dash of the artist about 
him with none of the latitude allowed to the artistic 
temperament, even when not owned by a genius. He 
must guide, correct, and use an air of authority and com- 
pelling respect, even while hissense of human mediocrity 
and humour will not allow him to employ that pomposity 
which was the universal and natural attribute of all 
elders in the Victorian age. His glory lies in the perform- 
ance and behaviour of others. His is a nature which few 
have cared to study. For the volumes devoted to the 
psychological study of the child, how many scientists 
have devoted any research to the psychology of the 
teacher? Yet they might, for that which would help 
him to know himself, his powers and limitations, could 
only result in better teaching and the good of the child. 

Novelists, on the other hand, have not been slow, 
especially of late, to treat of school life, whether from the 
point of view of the child, the teacher, or their various 
relationships. Happy are we that we can record that 
Mr. Squeers is entirely a type of the past. Nor would it, 
I think, be possible now to find anywhere the double of 
Miss Pinkerton and Miss Pinkerton's Academy (“ Vanity 
Fair"). To Dickens it is but fair to quote his other 
academic type, the gentle schoolmaster in " The Old 
Curiosity Shop," who swiftly substituted his own slightly 
more commodious dwelling for the one allotted to the 
church-keeper, to provide more comfort for little Nell and 
her grandfather. But here, asso often, Dickens found it 
difficult to make people good without making them dull. 
Glorification of the public school and allthat it stands for 
we have in classic form in “ Tom Brown." In quite 
modern form, with the war as background, we have it in 
“ Tell England" (E. T. Raymond). With plenty of 
satiric strokes we may find it in Compton Mackenzie's 
“ Sinister Street " (Vol. I). But for pungent criticism 
that lays bare every weakness: and every limitation to 
master and boy alike, we must go to Alec Waugh's 
“ Loom of Youth,” a work the more remarkable when it 
is reflected that the author wrote it at the age of seventeen. 
Girls’ schools have not received quite the same serious 
attention. But many people will remember Clemence 
Dane's “ Regiment of Women," which appeared a few 
years ago, and which attempted to examine the emotional 


life of women in a girls’ boarding school. Definitely less 
good was “ Colleagues ” (Geraldine Waife), dealing with 
the residential staff in a training college. Very recently 
“ Schooling," by Paul Selver, has depicted with remark- 
able truth the life of assistant masters in a private 
grammar school, while a still more noteworthy book, 
" The Day Boy," by К. Gurner, attempts what has 
never been attempted before. In this novel, though as 
a work of art it cannot be highly placed, the much quoted 
“ Educational ladder ” receives human habitation and 
a name, for it is the life-story of an elementary school- 
boy who passes by scholarship to a London secondary 
school and thence to Cambridge. In it the question of 
the meeting of old and new, the scholarship boy and the 
product of the -ld public school, is sympathetically 
and interestingly handled. Meanwhile the higher educa- 
tion of women is, from the artistic point of view, dumb. 
I remember an interesting novel many years ago, “Мола 
Maclean ” (I have even forgotten the name of the author), 
which was the story of a woman medical student, but 
modern girls' schools have received little notice, if any, 
besides what I mentioned. There is a novel of Australian 
girls' school life, by Henry Handel Richardson. One ог, 
two shorter studies of the teacher might be mentioned. 
One of George Gissing's best short stories concerns 
“ Miss Rodney's Leisure" (in “Тһе House of Cob- 
webs.") Katharine Mansfield has a very telling portrait 
іп one story in “ Bliss." 

Lastly, Mr. Wells must not be forgotten. Many 
scenes of school life occur in his works : as in “ The New 
Machiavelli," and ' Love and Mr. Lewisham." “ Joan 
and Peter " is perhaps the best presentment of '' educa- 
tion ” we have, while in “Тһе Undying Fire" we һауе ап 
apotheosis of teaching in mystical rendering. 


Birkbeck College (University of London). 


The celebration of the 103га anniversary of the 
foundation of the college will be held on Wednesday, 
8th December, at 8-15 p.m. The Foundation Oration 
will be delivered by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
G.C.B., D.Litt., LL.D., F.R.S., Warden of New College, 
Oxford. The Right Hon. The Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, K.T., О.М., F.R.S., President of the College, will 
preside. 


Mr. H. F. Hall, of Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
now at Princeton University, U.S.A., as Commonwealth 
Fellow in Economics, has been appointed by the Univer- 
sity College (London) Committee to be tutor to Higher 
Civil Service candidates as from October, 1927. 


Sir William Jackson Pope, Professor of Chemistry 
at Cambridge, and once lecturer in Chemistry at the 
Goldsmiths' College, is an “ Old Boy " of the Central 
Foundation School, Cowper Street, City Road. He 
presented the prizes there last month. 


Mr. Evan T. Davies, Director of Education for 
Pembrokeshire, has been appointed a member of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 
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OXFORD REVISITED. 
BY 
LORD GORELL. 


1. 


Shadows around me, shadows of past years, 
So much attempted and so little done ; 
Shadows of friendly figures, by the infinite 
Surrounded ; lists of the last honour won 

For England's freedom ; and the living youth 
On every side hopefully pressing on. 


II. 


How good 1t 15 out of the hurrying cries 

Апа crowded tourney of life's hourly ways 
Briefly to climb, and with reflective heart 
On haunts that shaped one’s eager youth to gaze, 
To feel oneself a drop in England’s stream, 
New thought to dare afresh, old gifts to praise ! 


III. 


Oxford, thy beauty and thy eternal sense 

Of youth's bright river bouring to the sea 

Of earth's achievement, guarded by the banks 
Serene and ancient, breathe this word to me, 
“ Ever to all whose spirit fed on mine 

The past enfolds the future graciously.” 


FROM THE “EDUCATIONAL TIMES ” 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


December, 1851. 


The Aims of a Training College (as described by the 
Bishop of Oxford in a Visitation Charge, urging that 
Culham College should be established). 


“ The education which a schoolmaster can give must 
be limited by the education which he reccived. A half- 
educated master can only turn out half-educated 
pupils. A shallow, self-conceited teacher will produce 
shallow, self-conceited pupils. Those who, failing in 
other occupations, turn to the work of teaching as the 
means of earning a subsistence will not meet the Church's 
exigencies in training up her little ones to the work of 
discharging their duty to their brethren and to God. 
Those who see in much of the education that is given in 
our national and other schools a tendency to puff up 
the pupils with notions above their condition, but not to 
make them better servants, better labourers, or better 
artisans, will do wiselv in supporting an institution like 
this, which, instead of producing teachers who will only 
putf up the minds of the pupils with notions of self- 
conceit, will train them to be really useful.” 


OF 
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HEATHEN MAGIC UP TO DATE. 
Bv AN AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Magic, like other things in Africa, has moved with the 
times. Years ago if an African wished for success in 
war, he would go toa “ ju-ju " man, pay down his money, 
and get a charm which would enable him to change into 
a cat or a lizard and enter the enemy's camp to find out 
their plans. Other charms would enable him to change 
into a tree or become invisible when pursued. 

If he wished to confound a rival in love there was 
other “ ju-ju " to be had which would have the effect 
of making the lady scorn the advances of the rival. If 
it acted all was well, if not, there was an obvious explana- 
tion. The rival had paid more and had got a more power- 
ful “ ju-ju." . 

There is still some business done іп “ ju-ju ” of this 
kind. My“ boy " told me of a certain chief in his countrv 
who was arrested and was to bc taken away in a Govern- 
ment motor lorry. His subjects immediately set to 
work to make powerful “ ju-ju," with the result that the 
lorry would not start until the chief had been compelled 
to order his followers to stop making “ ju-ju." 

Nowadavs, however, a native's main ambition is to 
get his seventh standard ''stifficut," or pass the civil 
service examination. Then he can gct work with a firm 
or in a Government office and “ bluff ” like ‘‘ white man" 
for the rest of his life. 

So there has arisen a great demand for charms to 
enable them to pass these examinations, and enterprising 
firms in various parts of thc world have seen to it that 
the demand is met. Every schoolboy buys one. It 
may be a special kind of ink or pen-nib ; sometimes it 
is a powder to be rubbed on the face in the examination 
room. There is also on the market a '' memory " pill 
which causes the credulous swallower to remcmber 
everything he ever learnt. 

My steward boy, who works for me in his spare time, 
is in standard six, and next year will be sitting for his 
“ stifficut," so he is already laying in his stock of charms. 
He has sent to America for a memory pill, and the other 
day һе asked for an advance of pay to enable him to buy 
a ju-ju ring advertised by a firm in Jerusalem ; price 
one guinea. 

I presented him gratis with some of my special 
“white man's ju-ju’’ which I have found useful in 
helping boys to pass examinations in other lands. It 
is long and supple and has a handle which curves aptly 
to the hand. It is for external application only. 

I think he will pass because I have promised him some 
more if he doesn't. 
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Brown's Boy Scout Diary, 1927. 


(Glasgow), Ltd. Is. net.) 


BROWN’S GIRL GUIDE Diary, 1927. 
(Glasgow), Ltd. Is. net.) 


These useful little diaries should appeal to all boys and girls, 
and particularly to those who are themselves cither Scouts or 
Guides. The diaries are well bound in cloth and are provided 
with pencils; they are of convenient size for the pocket. They 
contain in condensed form a host of useful information which is 
calculated to make a special appeal to those children who belong 
to the two movements. It is generally felt that the work done 
by Boy Scouts and Girl Guides is of sound educational value, and 
we can heartily recommend these diaries to all school children. 


(James Brown апа Son 


(James Brown and Son 
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WANTED! MODERN LANGUAGES BOOKS. 
By J. S.H. 


Youth, we are told, is a time of preparation for life. 
The languages teacher of a past age conceived that the 
best preparation for life, as far as his subject was con- 
cerned, was to make his pupil learn by heart a number 
of rules, which he then applied in examples. At the 
same time he would read some author for the sole reason 
that he could there see the rules exemplified. 

The spirit of that old teacher is still with us, though 
his ghost, the visible manifestation of his deadly methods, 
has fortunately been banished. For nowadays more 
emphasis 1s generally laid on the reading of authors for 
pleasure ; but still books pour from the press in which 
grammar, dished up in as palatable a form as possible 
and administered in small doses, holds the centre of the 
stage. There have indeed been violent revolts. Some 
teachers, determined that their pupils shall have life 
in solid masses, have devoted all their time in school 
to talking and reading and have avoided anything of 
the nature of drill as though this were intellectual 
poison. It has taken the starch out of their teaching, 
and whilst a number of the brighter minds may have 
benefited from their lessons, the large majority gained 
only vague and disconnected knowledge and were quite 
unable to compose a decent simple sentence in the 
foreign tongue. | 

But there have been a number of author teachers who 
have succeeded in attaining the happy mean. They 
have realized that learning, like life, must be a “ joyous 
wayfaring," and at the same time that there is no joy 
in wayfaring unless the traveller learns to walk and to 
shoulder his pack properly. They have composed books 
in which the lessons, carefully graded, consist of living 
matter, entertaining or amusing, in the foreign language 
itself as the central feature. The beginner (to use a 
simile) instead of endless explanations and exercises on 
land is taken into the water and supported and encouraged 
in the difficult task of learning to swim. То return to 
the language lesson, the pupil hears, repeats, reads, if 
possible acts, what the lesson contains of reading matter, 
and answers questions in the foreign language; then 
with little difficulty he absorbs the grammar and does 
the drill. 

To such a pupil illustrations are not, as was suggested 
in the preface of a recently published book, a distraction; 
thev are part of the game. If good (and that they must 
be) and relevant they help him to associate foreign 
words with living images instead of only with English 
words. It is useless to pretend that a child will not 
associate the words of two languages—by all means let 
him—but it is essential that he associate them with 
images as well. 

It is of this tvpe of book (we might mention as 
examples Mr. Siepmann's “ Primary German Course " 
and Mr. Bertenshaw's “ Modern French, Course I ") that 
we want more. Beginners of all ages delight in them, and 
it is a Joy for teachers to use them. 

There comes the day when the public school examina- 
tion looms ahead. Апа now the pupil with a fair ex- 
perience of the language itself and a shrewd knowledge 
of its constructions and its tricks is quite prepared to 
gather up any loose threads in the systematic study of 
grammar, 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


The Schoolmaster’s Right to Chastise. 

Dismissing a summons against a master at a L.C.C. 
school for assaulting a boy aged thirteen, Mr. Hay 
Halkett said: “ It is perfectly ridiculous that a school- 
master should be dragged to a court of justice when 
he administers punishment." Other defendants have 
not been so fortunate, and have had to assuage the 
injured parent's feelings with a fine. It may not be 
without interest to Jook into this matter of the school- 
master's right to punish. 


The Common Law Right to Punish. 

That right has received statutory recognition in 
Section 37 of the Children Act, 1908. “ Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to take away or affect the right of 
any parent, teacher, or other person having the lawful 
control or charge of a child or young person to administer 
punishment to such child or young person." The right 
to punish is inherent in the parent and in other persons 
who stand in his shoes, i.e., 1” loco parentis. What 
would in other circumstances amount to an assault 
and battery may amount to no wrong, civil or criminal, 
in the case of a schoolmaster administering corporal 
correction to his scholars. The right so to punish has 
been upheld even in the case of an apprentice as old 
as seventeen (vide Times, November 30th, 1910). 


Conditions of its Exercise. 

But the right is conditioned ; and if any of these 
conditions are ignored, lawful punishment may easily 
become an unlawful assault. The punishment must be 
moderate : it must be reasonable, and therefore it must 
not be administered to gratify passion or rage. If it 
is excessive in its nature or degree, or if administered 
with an instrument or in a manner unsuitable for the 
purpose and likely to cause danger to life or limb, it is 
unlawful. Though this right on the part of the school- 
master is similar to that of the parent, it 15 not co- 
extensive with it. For wherein a parent may chastise 
with impunity if he acts in good faith, a schoolmaster 
must show reasonable and probable cause. If he goes 
beyond what is necessary to accomplish his lawful 
purpose, he will commit a criminal assault (R. v. Hopley, 
1860, and Fitzgerald v. Northcote, 1865). 


The Authority of Assistants. 

Caning on the hand or back is not unlawful under the 
conditions mentioned (Gardner v. Bygrave, 53, J.P. 143), 
and the authority to inflict such punishment extends 
not only to head masters, but to other responsible 
teachers (Mansell v. Griffin, 12 J.P., 1908; 1 K.B. 160, 
1947). This is an interesting case for assistant masters. 
It would appear from the judgment that regulations 
forbidding assistants to inflict such punishment do not 
limit the authority which a parent is presumed to give 
the school authorities when he sends a boy to school. 
Even if such a regulation is known to the parent, thc 
head master may have delegated his authority to his 
assistant—there are exceptions to the maxim Delegatus 
non delegare. А breach of such a regulation may, how- 
ever, be a breach of contract, but this concerns the 
assistant and the employer, not the parent. 

Lastly, Cleary v. Booth, 1893, 1 О.В. 465, makes it 
clear law that a schoolmaster may punish for an offence 
committed on the way to, but not near, the school. 
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BLUE BOOK. SUMMARY. 


The L.C.C. Report on Education. | 

Volume IV of the Annual Report of the London County 
Council, 1925, though not a Blue book, is too interesting 
to leave out of account for that reason. Giving as it 
does a survey of the educational conditions in London 
last year, and an account of the progress of the Council's 
three-year programme, it deserves to be read in its entirety. 
Anyone not familiar with some side of the Council's 
work in the field of education will be astonished at the 
extent and magnitude of the task. 

In an Appendix (which should be read first of all) 
Dr. P. B. Ballard, a district inspector, tells us what he 
thinks of the London elementary schools as an institution, 
after forty years' intimate acquaintance with them. 
“ They have moved steadily onwards,” he says, "towards 
sweetness and light. They are shedding their worst 
faults; they are acquiring new virtues. They have 
enough tradition to steady them without having enough 
to cumber them. They show, in fine, all the potency and 
promise that mark the healthy growth of a great institu- 
tion." And if any people who indulge in wild talk 
about the waste of public money on a useless education 
will take the trouble to read what Dr. Ballard says, 
and look at the photographs of children, “ then and now,” 
with the School Medical Officer's comment thereon 
(this is the first report, by the way, which has contained 
such pictures) they must inevitably alter their crude 
opinions unless with mule-like obstinacy they refuse to 
be convicted of an error of judgment. These two 
appendices, with the photographs of the schools of 
“ancient,” “ medieval," and “ modern" times, are 
alone worth the shilling which buys the whole report. 

Of course there are statistics. Here are a few figures. 
The L.C.C., either wholly or in part, supports 1,536 
schools and educational institutions. Of this number 
960 are elementary schools, 61 central schools, 74 
secondary schools, 271 technical and evening schools, 
and 170 special schools for mentally and physically 
defective children. . Nearly a million people of all ages 
attend these schools, and a round two-thirds are children 
of compulsory school age. '' The mere numbers that 
daily enter the doors of the London elementary schools 
stir one's imagination. If the children were ranged in a 
row side by side they would form a line stretching from 
London to York. If small creatures could take the place 
of large the children of the London elementary schools 
could people the whole of Manchester, or the half of 
New Zealand " (Dr. Ballard's Appendix). The cost of 
the service is /13,000,000, about half of which comes from 
the ratepayer. Each child in an elementary school 
costs just under /16, in a central school just under £27, 
and in a secondary school over £41. А blind child costs 
460, a physically defective one £53, a mentally defective 
[40. One hundred hours at a technical school cost 
{7, at an evening school /6, at a day continuation 
school /4. 

It is in the eleven-day continuation schools that are 
to be found some of the third of the million pupils who 
are volunteer students. Without any legal compulsion 
over 10,000 boys and girls between 14 and 18 joined the 
schools—a number 4 per cent. higher than in 1924, and 
attending 14.3 per cent. better. These schools are 
specializing on lines dictated by the needs of local com- 


mercial and industrial activities and are proving a valu- 
able link between education and employment ; a con- 
siderable number of employers recruit their junior staff 
from these schools. | | 

Nobody who reads with any care the 40 pages of this 
report can help being impressed by the enthusiastic 
seriousness or serious enthusiasm with which this 
London Committee handles its great task ; or with the 
stupendous amount of volunteer work that task entails, 
not only on the part of committee members themselves, 
but innumerable others too. One of the most hopeful 
signs of the times is the increasing recognition of the 
importance of the betwixt and between years. The 
continuation school is only one aspect of that recognition. 
On page 31 is some account of those excellent organiza- 
tions in London, the five men's institutes (junior) 
which were opened in 1925 as part of the Council's 
three-year programme. They were opened to meet the 
urgent problem created by the large number of boys who 
have left school and are not able to obtain regular 
employment. Boys in crowded districts are being 
encouraged to plan out their own educational and voca- 
tional needs, and expert instructors provided for them. 
The total number who had joined in October was 1,534— 
a number which exceeded expectations, and the result 
of this admirable work we shall look forward to studying 
more fully when the next annual volume appears. 


A New Pensions Order—Treatment of 
Emoluments. 

А new Order under Section 10 of the Teachers' 
(Superannuation) Act, 1925, has been made by the Board, 
which directs that '' fees and emoluments received by 
teachers in respect of their employment in contributory 
service shall not be excluded in the calculation of salarv, 
subject to the conditions that they are first (a) capita- 
tion fees; or (b) value of a dwelling house or other 
accommodation ; or (c) such as the Board have directed 
to be treated as salary under the Acts of 1918-1924; 
and, secondly, that the Board are satisfied that it is im- 
practicable or inconvenient to convert the fee or emolu- 
ment into a cash salary." 

Circular 1386 draws attention to the Order and to 
Rule 26 of S.R.O. 1926, No. 14, and points out that 
emoluments by way of board are no longer pensionable, 
except for teachers for whom such emoluments have 
been directed to be treated as salary for the purposes of 
the School Teachers' (Superannuation) Acts, 1918-24. 

In some cases emoluments in kind are attributed to 
duties outside those of a full-time teacher. Such are 
not pensionable and contributions should not be collected 
in respect of them. They will be treated as additional 
payments in respect of those duties which are excluded 
from pensionable salary, under the Rule 26 referred to 
above. 

ж ж ж ж ж 

The Draft Scheme under Section 21 (1) (a) of the 1925 
Act for non grant-aided schools has now been confirmed 
and has been issued as S. R.O. 1926, No. 1314. 


Mr. G. Burrell Smith, Chief History Master at 
Repton, has been appointed Head Master of Sedbergh 
School, where he takes up his duties in the new year. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Schools in Finland. 


On other pages of this issue of THE EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK will be found pictures of schools in Finland, 
a country which has made remarkably ample and 
varied provision for education. At Helsingfors there is a 
State University, and at Abo there are two non-State 
Universities, one Swedish and the other Finnish. The 
supply of elementary and secondary schools is adequate, 
but the most prominent feature of the educational 
system of Finland is to be found in the popular high 
schools, which follow to some extent the Danish model. 
They provide a course of instruction covering one year 
as a rule, although sometimes two years are taken, and as 
Finland is an agricultural country the students are 
mainly drawn from the families of small farmers. 
They enter the school at about the age of 19. Their 
studies are directed towards developing character and 
widening the range of intellectual interests, in addition 
to providing instruction in the scientific principles of 
farming. The syllabus includes lessons in general 
subjects such as history, civics, philosophy, and drawing, 
a course in national literature and drama, supplemented 
by dramatic performances and practice in homecrafts 
such as weaving and woodwork. The fees are nominal, 
since the schools are supported by grants from the 
district and from the State. They are built with due 
regard to architectural considerations, and the sites are 
carefully chosen. The aim is that the students shall 
develop strong corporate spirit amid pleasant surround- 
ings, and visitors from other countries are always 
impressed by the excellent tone of the schools, by the 
freedom of discussion, and by the keen interest which is 
engendered in literature and art. The schools appear to 
provide many of the advantages which are claimed for a 
course in a residential University, and although the 
range of subjects is not very wide, nor the treatment 
very profound, the studies undoubtedly serve to make 
Finland one of the best educated countries in Europe. 
It may be noted that the President of the Finnish 
Republic was formerly a teacher of agriculture in one of 
these schools. 

We may recall that for many years it was held to be 
desirable that young men should devote from one to two 
years to military service, and we may ask whether it 
would not be well that all young men and women in this 
country should devote one year to intellectual and 
social training in high schools similar to those of Denmark 
and Finland. 


Hints to Contributors—but not to ours. 
From an American magazine. 


" Make your manuscript brief (limit 1,000 words) 
and cram-full of hair-raising, blood-curdling, heart- 
throbbing, and tear-squeezing lines. Pep, punch, 
passion, power! No maudlin high school puppy loves, 
but real knock-out stuff ! Make it authentic, if possible, 
but give it the solid, smashing ring of truth. Send us 
two-fisted human verse, and some with a mother, 
wronged sweetheart, or a very sentimental theme. Give 
them a tingling, ripping, red-blooded swing, and either 
a roof-lifting climax or a ‘ lump in the throat ' finish." 


Education in the Antipodes. 


In Australia and New Zealand the great educational 
problem is how to get at the child who lives in a very 
sparsely populated district, and possibly four hundred 
miles from the nearest town of importance. One solution 
of this problem is the sometimes much abused correspon- 
dence course. In the state of New South Wales alone 
over 1,600 children are dealt with by this method. In 
certain parts there are half-time schools which the 
teacher visits on alternate days. In still more thinly 
populated districts the teacher is appointed to a certain 
area and goes from house to house like the wandering 
minstrel of old. In New South Wales are to be found 
travelling schools consisting of one teacher, two tents, 
one for home the other for the school, boxes of books and 
apparatus, and a van to transport the cargo both 
living and otherwise. 

In Australia education is controlled by each State, but 
throughout the Dominion it is compulsory and free, 
with plenty of scholarships to secondary schools and 
universities. 

In New Zealand no education rate is levied but the 
Government makes annual grants which are transferred 
to Education Boards or to the governing bodies of 
secondary schools. The amount annually expended is 
about £3,500,000. Some of the secondary schools have 
endowments from crown lands, but in such cases the 
grant is always proportionate to the amoünt so enjoyed. 
Quite appreciable sums are also contributed by associa- 
tions of workers and also employers, particularly for the 
upkeep of the technical colleges. 

Ninety-three per cent. of the pupils in primary and 
secondary schools are free scholars, so there is very little 
income from fees. The Government even provides for 
half the cost of free kindergartens in the larger towns. 
Free railway passes are provided for all pupils when 
necessary, even for those attending private schools. 

Primary pupils who pass the sixth standard at fourteen 
are entitled to five years' free tuition in a technical 
college. Forty per cent. of the university students from 
the thirty-seven secondary schools receive free tuition. 
Instead of five years at a technical school every proficient 
pupilis entitled to free secondary education for two years, 
and at the end of that period can obtain another two 
years by passing an examination. No child can leave 
school till fourteen unless in the sixth standard. 

À young assistant on leaving college receives at least 
£180 а year. The average salary for all men teachers in 
elementary schools is £353, and for those in secondary 
schools, /370. Over sixty-three per cent. of all men 
teachers receive above £350 per vear. 


S. Oswald's New Head. | 

The Rev. A. V. Billen, М.А., who is also a B.D. and 
Ph.D. of London, has been elected by the Provost and 
Fellows of Denstone (the Midland Woodard Society) to 
the head mastership of S. Oswald's School, Ellesmere, in 
succession to the Rev. T. Hedworth. Юг. Billen has 
had a distinguished career, and for the last nine years 
has been Senior Mathematical Master at Leeds Grammar 
School He helped to found the Yorkshire Branch of 
the Mathematical Association of which he is Vice-Presi- 
dent. He goes to S. Oswald's next January. 
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Primary School, Lakti. People's High School, LahBti, 
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Normal Lyceum, Helsingfors. The Library, The University of Helsingfors. 
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The Finnish University, Abo. High School of Technology, Helsingfors. 
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OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


External Examinations. 


Members of the Executive freely admit it is the duty 
of an Education Authority to take steps to inform itself 
as to the efficiency of every school for which it is 
responsible, but they think an external individual 
examination on the schools to be not only unnecessary 
but likely to defeat the object which it is intended to 
secure. They think that such an examination, 
standardized as it must be for all schools in an area, 
will divert the teachers' attention from the main 
purpose of the school—the training of good citizens— 
and concentrate it on making a “ good show ” at the 
examination. This, in short, is their objection, and 
regard being had to the injurious effect of the old-time 
individual examinations by the Board of Education, it 
must be admitted there is reason in their objection. 
The Executive, however, has agreed that a sub-committee 
shall meet representatives of the local education 
authorities and ascertain from them the kind of examina- 
tion the Association of Education Committees have in 
mind. 


An '' Enabling Bill." 


The announcement in the daily press that the Bishop 
of Wakefield and ''a representative commission of 
bishops, clergy, and laity are presenting a report to the 
Church Assembly on the suggestion of an Enabling Act 
put forward by the Association of Education Com- 
mittes has come as a surprise to the Executive. It will 
be remembered it was announced in these columns 
that the N.U.T. had consented to appear and give 
evidence before the Archbishops’ Commission on 
religious instruction in schools. Тһе evidence has been 
prepared, but the fact that the meeting of the Church 
Assembly is announced—at the time of writing—to 
take place before the N.U.T.. can submit its evidence is 
disconcerting, especially as much of the evidence deals 
with the very question to be decided at the Assembly. 
A decision by the Church Assembly— probably arrived 
at before these notes appear—will make useless any 
evidence the Union is prepared to submit, and will 
certainly render the appearance of the Union's repre- 
sentatives before the Archbishops' Commission quite 
unnecessary. 


Secondary School Teachers and the Union. 


Negotiations and discussions are still proceeding with 
regard to the future relations of existing secondary 
school teachers' organizations with the N.U.T. The 
" Joint Six," as the committee discussing the matter is 
called, consists of representatives of the N.U.T., the 


Head Masters’ Association, the Head Mistresses’ 
Association, the A.M.A., the Assistant Mistresses’ 


Association, and the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutes. At present there appears to be small 
prospect of a federation of the associations. Attention 15 
being mainly directed to the amount of the subscription 
in cases of dual membership and to the possibility of 
defining a field of recruitment for the Union which shall 
be satisfactory to the other organizations ! 


Salaries in Carmarthenshire. 


The Carmarthenshire teachers are still denied by the 
Authority the scale of salaries allocated to the area by 
the Burnham Committee. It is understood the President 
of the Board of Education favours a conference between 
the Authority and representatives of the local teachers. 
If such a conference took place it would be a reversion 
to local bargaining. The Union will certainly advise 
the teachers that in the event of a conference taking 
place representatives of the Central Executive must be 
present as members of the conference. In the event— 
the very probable event—of failure to agree in such a 


_conference it is possible that, acting on the Essex 


precedent, the President of the Board may call a further 
conference with himself as chairman. If this is done a 
final decision in this single outstanding case of refusal 
to adopt the Burnham award 15 likely to be arrived at 
in the near future. The teachers of the district are 
advised to afford the Authority no loophole of excuse 
for refusing to adopt Scale ПІ for the whole area. 


The Organ of the Union. 


The directors of the Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teacher’s Chronicle have decided to make certain 
changes in the scope of the paper’s appeal to teachers, 
and have further decided that in order adequately to 
deal with the increased work necessitated by the change 
the services of a full-time editor are required. Mr. F. 
Peaker, M.A., who has edited the paper since the retire- 
ment of the late Sir James Yoxall, is unable to devote 
the whole of his time to the work, and has, therefore, 
relinquished the editorship. A new editor is to be 
appointed. Members of the Executive are sorry to part 
with Mr. Peaker. He has achieved for himself a position 
of great prominence in the journalistic world. He leaves 
the editorial chair with the Union’s thanks for his past 
services and its best wishes for his future. 

* ж ж * * 


: At the forthcoming conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, to be held in Toronto 
in August next, the N.U.T. will be officially represented 
by five members of the Executive in addition to Messrs. 
Goldstone and Sainsbury, who are on the board of 
directors of the Federation, and will attend the con- 
ference in that capacity. 
* * * * ж 


The Easter Conference of the Union at Margate next 
Easter will be opened on the morning of the Saturday 
preceding Easter Monday. This will enable the real 
work of the conference to be begun on Easter Monday 
morning instead of on the afternoon of that day. 

* * * * * g 


As far as can be known at present the candidates for 
next year's Vice-Presidency of the Union will include 
Miss E. R. Conway (a former President); Miss F. Dunn, 
Chairman of the Organization Committee; Mr. C. 
Cowen, Chairman of the Law Committee; Mr. O. 
Papineau, Chairman of the Salaries Committee ; and, 


possibly, Mr. Merrick, Chairman of the Education 


Committee. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. : 
ART TEACHING. 
SOME REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Rosa W. HOoBHOUSE. 


IV.—WAYS AND MEANS. 


There are many methods in teaching which can be 
evolved in the course of practical experience. An 
endeavour to insist on all teachers adopting one, 
however enlightened, could only impoverish the work 
as a whole. Surely any who are considered sufficiently 
qualified in their subject, and who desire to impart their 
own love and understanding of it to others, should be 
given freedom to adopt those ways and means with 
the use of which they can happily and sincerely identify 
themselves. This statement is made merely to indicate 
that differing methods may reasonably claim to be good 
—not to suggest that there are no bad methods to be 
eliminated or less perfect ones to be improved upon. 
Nor is it to be regarded as a mere matter of arbitrary 
choosing as to whether we teach this way or that, 
or this way in one instance and that in another. There 
should be a natural law and science in it all. 

What, then, 15 likely to be the chief determining 
factor in the choice of the individual ? Broadly speaking, 
will it not be in accord with two things, with individual 
preference as regards kinds of work in art, and the 
readiness to overstep this purely personal liking without 
necessarily obscuring it ? For instance, one art teacher 
may have a special feeling for design, another for 
delicate and faithful flower drawing. In each case 
the personal preference, if sufficiently deep, would 
probably be revealed by a tendency to encourage 
those methods of working most suited to these types of 
production. This is not to say that nothing but flower 
drawing or design respectively would be given. Left 
to itself, this influence of the individual bent of the one 
who is teaching would certainly result in a regrettable 
limitation. It would amount to a stamping of the pro- 
pensities of the teacher upon the minds of the pupils. 
Yet I feel sure we must leave room for the effective 
operation of the preferences of those who teach. We 
must not aim at their disappearance. At the same time 
we may desire that, whilst preserving it, art teachers may 
at the same time attain to a wider incentive than the 
wish to reproduce in others their own personal aptitudes, 
that they will appreciate the fact that their pupils may 
also possess aptitudes equally personal. Thus they will 
continually tend to adopt an increasingly comprehensive 
method—one which will offer wide enough scope for 
varied interests and capacities. 

As it has been said already, anything approaching 
an insistence on the part of the teacher that this or 
that type of work should be exclusively practised would 
be wholly wrong, yet we must not too readily despise 
one who almost unawares, perhaps, restricts the sphere 
of work, because to do so is out of line with the present 
view of what should or should not be, or because we 
happen to dislike the particular kind of work imposed. 
The teacher in thus acting may be merely passing 
through a phase of development in her own powers, 
teaching being an art that has its own stages of evolution 
jike any other, the danger of the training course being 


that it obscures this fact. Besides, we may remind our- 
selves that the great racial differentiations in art for the 
most part have arisen just because of this kind of 
insistence, not, it is true, on the part of one master, but 
on that of many belonging to particular “ schools." 
We are told, for instance, by a Japanese writer that 
“in Japanese painting form and colour are represented 
without any attempt at relief, but in the European 
method relief and illusion are sought for." Such 
differentiations cannot be said to be “ right ' ог “ wrong" 
either way. Art has its own natural history, its various 
developments having come about by the influence of 
many factors, including climatic conditions. The art of 
Southern Europe has, we know, advanced chiefly 
along the line of painting, as a result of the richer colour- 
ing incidental to the climate of the south. Northern 
Europe, on the other hand, has produced a colder type 
of work, engraving having come there to great per- 
fection. Іп the book in which the above quotation 
appears Laurence Binyon, after noticing the immense 
importance set on observation by both Chinese and 
Japanese artists, a point of unity with those of the 
West, adds: ‘‘ But, on the whole, we are struck by a 
vast difference of method." In the same chapter the 
»writer further observes that “ Mere differences of 
method have in the West provoked stormy and embittered 
controversy. Witness the mutual scorn of Pre- 
Raphaelites and Impressionists. Іп the East these 
things were more sensibly ordered. It was recognized 
that while one style was suited to one set of themes, 
another was apter for another set.” 

Surely this is just the attitude we require if we аге, 
as individual teachers, to cvltivate а comprehensive 
method— one: which will leave room for personal 
selection, without withdrawing all specific influences 
in order to liberate choice. Indeed, we must concede 
that freedom is not so much to be found in a sporadic 
spontaneity as in the capacity to adapt oneself to any 
given limitation. This is especially to be remarked in 
regard to design, which can only be said to exist in 
relation to a given space. The compositions of the 
greatest masters have often been ''bound" by thc 
limitations incidental to wall or panel spaces. Yet where 
choice, even of the “limitation” itself, is possible, let 
us encourage a wide appreciation of the manifold 
possibilities open to us. Аз regards design alone, for 
example, we may describe the variety of shapes within 
which our designs may be wrought, and indicate the 
possibility of combining these in a further variety— 
the circle or semi-circle in the square or oblong, etc. 
Freedom of choice may also be allowed as regards the 
subject to be represented in the design, or purposes to 
be served by it, from a rhyme sheet for decoration of a 
nursery wall to a banner for a commonwealth of nations. 
Thus a teacher, who may be over-predisposed to allow 
her own special interest in designing to loom large in the 
syllabus, may nevertheless leave scope for originality 
amongst her pupils. | 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
Bv S. B. HARRIS. 


VI.—AFTER-CARE. 


In the small rural special school the ''after-care ” 
of the mentally defective child generally resolves itself 
into an ' after-interest." А larger school is able to 
have an old boys’ and old girls’ club and provide amuse- 
ments and recreative hobbies. The small school has so 
few old scholars and so little accommodation that 
nothing of this kind has been feasible. The head teacher, 
however, keeps in touch with all those who leave, and 
lets them feel that an interest is taken in them. 


During the term before a child leaves the school, he 
is questioned as to the work he wishes to get, and any 
prospect which he has in view. If necessary, a word is 
spoken on his behalf. It is of the utmost importance that 
the mentally defective boy should start work immediately 
he leaves school, so that he has no time to become slack 
and disinclined to work. 


The boy leaves and goes to work, but is encouraged 
by the teacher to return to the school whenever he has 
any leisure. He is always quite ready to do this and to 
talk about his work and his home. The teacher then is 
able still to carry on the school teaching, letting him feel 
(as she talks to him in a friendly way) that she considers 
it most important for him to work and keep his job. 


Chances of talking to the employer sometimes present 
themselves, and sometimes good arises from this. For 
instance, a boy aged sixteen and a half was employed with 
pleasure ponies upon the sea front. The teacher asked 
his employer how the lad was getting on, and was told 
that he was cheeky and would soon be given notice. 
Later, she saw the boy and spoke to him, telling him 
what his employer had said. As a result he mended his 
ways and was employed by the same man during the 
winter to hawk vegetables. 


The boy's interest in his school is kept up by looking 
to him for a little help when he visits the school. For 
instance, a boy of nearly eighteen visited the school one 
morning and said that work was slack (he works at 
carting and pig keeping), and that he would come over 
to school in the afternoon. Sure enough he came, and 
spent the time in helping the younger children to join 
on their таћа for their basket work. 


At the annual school concert these boys always arrive 
ready to help with anything. Last vear one boy of 
eighteen, who works for a chemist, gave up lis Wednes- 
day afternoon in order to help the teachers to prepare for 
the evening concert. 


Now the reader may ask what has all this to do with 
'after-care ' ? The answer is manifold, for while the 
boy has an interest in his old school he will still cling to 
some of the old school precepts. 


(1) He will do his best to keep his job ; 

(2) He will try to keep himself clean and tidy ; 

(3) He will develop ambition as far as he possesses 
the capability—the desire to do better—to earn more ; 

(4) By his help on occasion in the old school he 
will gain prestige with the present scholars, and in this 
way add to his own self-respect. 


t 
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MUSIC. 
Bv J. T. Bavix. 


These lessons deal with various points of musical 
training, with especial reference to the gramophone. 


REALIZATION OF THE KEYNOTE. 


All tonality depends upon the ability to recognize 
the keynote—the fundamental sound from which all 
the others proceed, and to which they eventuallv 
return. Quite young children may easily be made 
conscious of this. А beginning may be made by noticing 
the feeling of finality or completeness that the keynote 
produces at the end of a song. Just as we set out from 
home to go for a walk and then return home again, so a 
tune has a starting place, a home from which it sets outs 
and to which it returns. Listen to “ Little Bo-peep.” 
We sing it and stopping at the end of, say, the second 
line, ask the question : '' Can we stop there, or does it 
want to go on ? " Then we sing again, and the children 
tell us when it reaches home. After a few of their well- 
known tunes have been treated thus, let them do the 
telling by singing “ Home ” when they hear it. The 
question now arises as to whether it really is the kev- 
note that is recognized or simply the end of the words of 
the song. We therefore drop the words and vocalize 
tunes to " Loo," the children singing “ Home " as 
before. Later we give the home-note a name and call it 
“doh,” and from this time they will always know and 
sing it by this name. 


The following tunes (all to be found on 3331 and 
3501) provide plenty of material for beginners : 

"Little Bo-peep,” ‘ Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush," "I Saw Three Ships," " Three 
Blind Mice," * Dickory Dickory Dock," "Sing a 
Song of Sixpence,” '' Little Jack Horner,” “ Baa-baa 
Black Sheep," “ Tom the Piper's Son," “ Jack and 
Jill," “ Polly Put the Kettle On," “ What are Little 
Boys Made Of." .— | 


The tune of “Girls and boys come out to play” 
runs back to home at the end of each line. This may be 
made the beginning of noticing similar appearances of 
“doh ” in the course of other tunes, remembering that, 
at first, it will be well to call attention to the ‘‘ dohs " 
only when they indicate a return to “ home ’’—as in 
“ Girls and Boys.” 


By means of the scheme of drawing line pictures 
(contours) of the tunes the training of the eye will 
proceed along with the training of the ear, for we shall 
now draw a straight line to represent the home. In 
"Little Bo-peep,” for instance : 

"D 
"mL Le "Cte. 
HOME _—— 


When the children themselves point the picture with 
à finger as they sing the tune, some particular place may 
be chosen for the home—hand on the desk, or on the 
knees, for instance—and they will show their recognition 
of the “ doh” by assuming that position whenever it is 
sung. Of course, in the carly days of such an exercise 
the tune must be sung quite slowly, so as to give the 
little ones time to act. А trial will show that there is 
more in this simple exercise than mere recognition of the 
keynote. 
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THE FAIRY TALE IN THE NURSERY. 
By Mrs. M. С. HOLDEN. 


“Тп the child's dim world of sensation, play is all in 
all. ' Making believe' is the gist of his whole life." 
Robert Louis Stevenson was one of a few who, in that 
Victorian age of “ respectable pretence," could vividly 
recall the emotions and desires of his early childhood. 
In those days, when unquestioning obedience was the 
chief virtue of the nursery, Stevenson's imagination 
must often have helped him to enliven the monotony 
of existence. Не tells us how, when they “ took porridge 
of a morning," he took his with milk, and explained it 
to be a country suffering from gradual inundation ; his 
cousin “‘ ate his with sugar, and explained it to be a 
county continually buried under snow." 

I know a small boy of six who, if his grandmother 
says, '' Now Jack, it's bed-time. Say good-night and 
come upstairs," declares war with all the vigour that 
Michael showed against the inexorable Nana. But if 
his mother casually suggests, “ There's a big sea upstairs, 
Jack, shall we go and catch fish and fight the pirate 
ships? " Master Jack is ready at once for the best 
adventure of the day. 

So it is with most young children. At no time is the 
imagination so active as it is in early childhood, and in 
fairyland it can riot to'its heart’s content. That is why 
the small child is always readv for fairy stories. Ав 
Froebel said: “Тһе child's desire and craving for 
tales, for legends, for all kinds of stories 15 very 
intense." I once asked a small boy of five which he 
preferred, true stories or fairy stories. His answer was 
“ Fairy stories, because the people сап do anything.” 

Here then is place for the fairy-tale from the educator's 
point of view. The actors can be endowed with special 
qualities and motives which are not found in real life. 
Thus stories can be made to place ideals of unselfishness, 
courage, and truth before children. The virtuous triumph 
and the wicked end in catastrophe. In “ Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer," the ogre, personification of greed and 
crueltv, meets his just reward in a sudden, awful, and, 
to the child's mind suitable death. In “ Peter Pan and 
Wendy,” the pirates are eventually despatched in a fine 
fight, and the children return safelv home. Тһе child's 
mind accepts quite as readily as did the medieval 
story-tellers the dismissal of the villain by methods which 
only the most convenient magic could make possible. 

The desire for stories, as Froebel points out, comes 
out of the need to understand life ; it is rooted іп the 
instinct of investigation. ‘‘ Only the study of the life 
of others can furnish points of comparison with the life 
the boy himself has experienced." Stevenson reproaches 
us for not realizing how swiftlv a child will “ weave what 
he has seen into bewildering fiction." 

А boy of six, asked if he could make up a storv, pro- 
duced the following after only a moment's thought : 

“ Once upon a time there was a naughtv little mouse. 
He used to go into other people's larders and take cheese. 
One day he was going there, he met Santa Claus. Santa 
Claus stepped on him and killed him." 

We can picture the boy who knows from experience 
that he cannot explore with impunity that heavenly 
land of unlimited jam and sugar which cook jealously 
guards in the larder. 


“ Both child and man," says Froebel, “ desire to know 
the significance of things around them; this is the 
foundation of Greek choruses, especiallv in tragedy, and of 
many productions in the realm of legends and fairy-tales. 
It is the result of the deep-rooted consciousness, the 
slumbering premonition of being surrounded by that 
which is higher and more conscious than ourselves.”’ 

The fairy-tale is the child's recognition that life is a 
mysterious thing, that there is “а divinity that shapes 
our ends." 

Childhood's vision of the “ trailing clouds of glory ” 
may be mellowed with the passing of time, but we never 
quite lose it. Even we dull grown-ups, who say “ No ” 


to chocolates, and go to bed early when we might stay 
up all night if we liked, we—it is hard to believe it some- 
are such stuff as dreams are made оп.” 


times—'' 


vox ro I 


DESIGN FOR BANNER. 


Blue ground and red-gold used in decoration. Black lettering. 


(See Art Teaching note on page 439.) 


A JUNIOR MANUAL OF FRENCH CoMPosITION: Ed. Ritchie and 
Moore. (Cambridge. 3s. 6d.) 

Candidates who present themselves for examinations of the 
school and higher certificate standard need feel no qualms as to 
their likelihood of success if they know this manual from cover 
to cover. The hints it contains on the acquiring of vocabulary, 
on spelling, accents, etc., and the grammatical difficulties with 
which the authors deal are proof enough—were we to look for 
it—that they are teachers and examiners of wide experience. 
As in the case of a manual of French Translation, the model 
lessons could not be improved. But quite apart from the ques- 
tion of examinations, it is a real pleasure and mental stimulus 
to read through such a book. We expect to find the high standard 
of scholarship to which we have become accustomed in works by 
these joint authors—we are not disappointed. PLR, 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


University Scholarships for Miners. 


Lord Chelmsford, at the prize distribution of the 
Warwickshire School of Mining, at Nuneaton, announced 
that next year the Central Committee of the Miners' 
Welfare Fund, of which he is Chairman, would award 
ten university scholarships. If they had the bent, 
successful students would be able to study Medicine, 
Law, and Science. The scholarships will be awarded 
annually. 


University College Centenary Appeal Fund. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught, who is patron of the 
University College, London, Centenary Appeal Fund, 
has received from the Lord Mayor of London a cheque 
for one thousand guineas, voted to the fund by the City 
Corporation. Of the £500,000 required, nearly £70,000 
has been collected. It is proposed that five “ City of 
London ” Chairs should be founded at University College, 
and arrangements are being made for an appeal to the 
City for £100,000 for their endowment. Тһе Stock 
Exchange, Lloyd's, and probably the Baltic, are among 
the commercial institutions which will be asked to 
contribute. 


Hull University College. 


Hull University College is on the way. With that 
munificence that is associated with his name, Mr. T. К. 
Ferens, Lord High Steward of Hull, has brought the 
scheme within the range of practical politics by his gift 
of £250,000. At his invitation and the College Organizing 
Board's, some thousand guests recently assembled 
in the City Hall to meet Professor А. E. Morgan, the 
Principal of the proposed College. Ап anonymous 
donor has promised a gift of £5,000 as soon as the college 
is incorporated. 


William Sheaffield's Will. 


Leeds has been holding its education week. Now in 
the foreground of progressive municipalities in the matter 
of education—it has 129 elementary schools and a list 
of other sorts too long to print—it started on the road 
in 1552 when William Sheaffield, priest, founded the 
Leeds Free Grammar School. He left a will providing 
part of the stipend “ to the cleere verely vallue of 
X pounds ” for one “ honest substantial learned Man 
to be a Schoolemaister to teach and instruct freely for 
ever all such younge schollars youthes and children as 
shall come and resort to him from time to time to be 
Taught Instructed and Informed." Much interesting 
matter is provided in the handbook printed for the 
occasion. 


Kingswood's First Royal Visit. 


Mr. Thomas B. Ferens, of Hull, has added one more to 
his educational benefactions by the new block of build- 
ings at Kingswood School, Bath—the Ferens Building. 
The school was founded at Bristol іп 1748 by John 
Wesley. The Prince of Wales visited Bath to open the 
new building and also the Lord Moulton Memorial Hall. 
Lord Moulton was one of the school's most distinguished 


sons, and a window in the hall bears his arms. This was 
the work of two old boys, William and Robert Presnett. 
To celebrate the visit the boys are to have an extended 
Christmas holiday. 


Bristol Grammar School. 


Dr. Cyril Norwood, Head of Harrow, was present at 
the Bristol Grammar School “ Old Boys' " supper and 
social, held in London last month; and arranged by the 
Society of Bristolians in London. Dr. Norwood, who was 
head master from 1906 to 1916, proposed '' Success and 
Prosperity to Bristol Grammar School." The school, 
founded by Robert Thorne, now has 670 boys. 


Finchley's School Population. 


Councillor Syrett, Chairman of the Finchley Education 
Committee, giving evidence at a Board of Education 
enquiry on the proposal to build a Catholic school in 
Bow Lane, said that, although the population had in- 
creased since 1914 by about 10,000 and over 1,900 new 
houses had been passed by the Town Council, the number 
of children on the books of the public elementary schools 
was considerably fewer than in 1914. 


Tooting’s New Secondary School. 


The Bec School, Beechcroft Road, Tooting, which was 
erected at a cost of about £56,000, is the first secondary 
school built by the London County Council since the war. 
It stands on a site of seven acres, five of which are laid 
out as playing fields. Sir George Hume, the L.C.C. 
Chairman, said it was the first time they had had a free 
hand, and could give full play to their fancy. The school 
will accommodate 500 boys. 


Dulwich College for Girls. 


The Estates Governors of the Dulwich College Founda- 
tion have decided that the funds available are sufhcient 
for the erection of a girls' school on the lines of the Dul- 
wich College for Boys. Under a scheme sanctioned in 
1882, dealing with the distribution of income, there 1s 
a provision that any further surplus income of the endow- 
ment of the college of God's gift shall be invested and 
become applicable in the first place to the maintenance 
in London south of the Thames of a college or school of 
the highest class for girls. Though plans are being con- 
sidered it will probably be some time before the school 
is opened. 


A Former Grocers' Company School. 


Hackney Downs School celebrates its jubilee on 
December 2nd, when the Duchess of Atholl will be present. 
On December 3rd Mr. H. J. Cape, head master of the 
Royal Grammar School, Colchester, who is an old boy 
of Hackney Downs, will address the school and distribute 
the prizes. Ап Old Boys' Festival Dinner will be held 
at the Grocers' Hall on December 9th. The school was 
established as the Grocers' Company School in 1876, 
but in 1904 was taken over by the London County 
Council. | | 
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“ Vincit qui patitur." | 

А linotype operator in the service of Messrs. Bemrose 
and Sons, Ltd., has earned the congratulations of the 
directors and his fellows for a very fine achievement. 
Devoting his none too lavish leisure to the study of 
economics, Mr. Ernest Н. [Ironmonger has won an 
Honours B.Sc. degree in that Faculty. He began in 
1921 by attending University College, Nottingham, for 
two days a week—under the National Industrial Alliance 
Scheme of Education. In 1923 he matriculated ; in 
1924 passed the Intermediate, and at the last Final he 
graduated. The Alliance intend to use Mr. Ironmonger's 
services as a lecturer on Industrial Economics at various 
works. He will probably prefer it to type-setting. 


Sir Edward Busk. 

The month's obituary includes the name of Sir Edward 
Busk at the age of 82. He was educated at University 
College School and at the College, and in 1866 became a 
Fellow, and was Vice-Chancellor of London University, 
1905-7. . He was Chairman of the Governors of the Central 
Foundation Schools of London and of Gresham School, 
Holt, as well as a governor of Dulwich College, Christ's 
Hospital, and other schools. From 1903-8 he was а 
member of the Kent Education Committec. 


Rudolph Steiner and the Board. 

The Board of Education has refused recognition of a 
proposed experimental school at Heanor Road, Ilkeston. 
The school was built for the purposes of conducting an 
experiment on the lines of the work of Rudolph Steiner. 
The local authority proposed to maintain the school and 
has appealed against the decision of the Board. 


Reading’s First Vice-Chancellor. 

The Council and academic staff of Reading University 
College have presented to the University the portrait 
of the first Vice-Chancellor, Mr. W. M. Childs. For 
twenty years Mr. Childs was Principal of the College 
now merged in the university, the birth of which was due 
very largely to his unwearied efforts. 


Blue Coat Schools. 

A writer in the Observer last month claimed that 
York Bluecoat School founded in 1706 was the oldest 
of that name. “ Five Scholars of Christ's Hospital," 
Horsham, promptly wrote to correct him. The Blue 
Coat School is Christ's Hospital, founded by Edward VI 
in 1552. Another correspondent gave pride of origin 
to the Blue Coat School at Chester, founded 1700. 
Lincoln Blue Coat School was founded in 1602, and 
Reading in 1646. 


For the Third Time. 

The Rome Award for engraving has been won by Mr. 
E. Bouverie Hoyton, a student at Goldsmiths' College, 
New Cross. The award is worth £250 a year for two 
years and carries with it a studio іп Rome. This is 
the third time a Goldsmiths' College student has won the 
award. 


Carnegie Trust Music Adjudication. 
All works intended for the 1927 Adjudication under the 
1927 Music Publication Scheme of the Carnegie U.K. 
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Trust must be received by the Secretary, East Port, 
Dunfermline, by December 21st, at latest. Composers' 
names must be on a separate sheet that can be detached 
from the MSS. Compositions under the head '' Opera 
or Musical Drama ” can include music written for a film ; 
and overtures or suites for military bands are also eligible. 
The Trustees announce that the present publication 
scheme may be modified after 1927, or some other 
method of advancing British music adopted. 


Lancaster's Scheme. 


The outcome of a conference between the two parties 
is a suggested scheme for the transfer for twenty-one 
years of the Lancaster non-provided schools to the 
local authority, and thereafter from year to year. 
Among other things the scheme provides for the exclusive 
use of the schools by the authority except on Sundays 
from 1 to 4 p.m. and on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays from 9 to 9-45 a.m. The cost of heating, 
lighting, and cleaning will be shared by the authority 
and the Trustees, but the administration, including 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, will belong to the 
former. The scheme is not yet adopted, and in the mean- 
time will be submitted to the Board for their observations. 


An International Art Congress. 


The sixth International Congress for Art Education 
and Drawing and Art applied to Industry will be held 
at Prague іп 1928. (The fifth was held at Paris, 1925.) 
The subjects for discussion will be: (1) The results of 
closer union between drawing and handicraft ; (2) Art 
in graphic reproduction—lithography, colour-printing, 
photo-engraving, etc. There will be an International 
Exhibition of schemes to illustrate these subjects, and 
the British Committee (Hon. Sec., Miss Ethel M. Spiller, 
66, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N.5) appeal to authorities, 
associations, апа schools to assist in providing a worthy 
contribution to the Congress. From the teaching stand- 
point isolated specimens of brilliant work are of no 
particular value; what is wanted are preparations 
illustrating the work of years, so as to show the trend 
of the aim in view. 


Cambridge and Literature. 


А London clubman has offered £100 on account of 
royalties to the Cambridge undergraduate who produces 
the best novel by October Ist, 1927, and delivers it for 
the judgment of the donor. The offer arose from a 
discussion of the literary capacity of the post-war 
generations at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Gravesend County School. 


The first permanent secondary school opened in Kent 
since the war is the new County School for Girls, 
Gravesend. Apart from the site the buildings cost 
134,567. 


Егіс Н. Mundy, of Trinity County School, Wood 
Green, London, has won the scholarship offered to British 
school boys in Great Britain and Northern and Southern 
Ireland, to be held for two years. 
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LETTERS TO 
A Review Criticized. 


DEAR SiR,—We are unable to identify your reviewer 
“ E.F.S." of our book on Arithmetic, and therefore do 
not know the extent of the experience upon which the 
views expressed in his notice are based, but we think 
that he has raised issues of sufficiently important 
educational interest to call for some protest against a 
return to the methods and practice of the last century, 
which he appears to advocate. He says: 

“Тһе subjects discussed are plucked from various 
branches of mathematics, and treated arithmetically 
without any obvious method or reason for their choice. 
There is no apparent connection between successive 
chapters. Thus a chapter on squares and square roots 
is followed by one on logarithms and another on mensura- 
tion. The next two chapters are on density and on 
trigonometrical ratios. Thus in five successive chapters 
are found subjects more usually and more easily dealt 
with in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mechanics and 
trigonometry respectively. When left in their usual 
places they fit in with logical sequences. Тһе preface 
contains no solution to this puzzle.”’ 

The five chapters “ E.F.S." enumerates form the 
latter portion of Part III, and are prefaced by chapters 
on Graphs and Approximation. Part ПІ therefore 
consists of what is called nowadays “ Practical Arith- 
metic," while Part IV deals mainly with ‘ Commercial 
Arithmetic.” “ E.F.S." is apparently unaware that the 
practice of the last century of teaching subjects in water- 
tight compartments is now universally condemned. 
Further, it is difficult to understand how апу serious 
critic can suggest that the treatment of “ logarithms ” 
is out of place anywhere but in an algebra, or that 
numerical exercises on the areas of triangles and circles, 
or the volumes of prisms and cylinders, аге out of place 
except in а text-book on geometry. “ E.F.S." also does 
not seem to know that every educational body has for 
many years past emphasized the importance of co- 
ordinating the teaching of elementary science and 
mathematics. He scems to think that all mention of 
density and specific gravity should be relegated to text- 
books on mechanics. The early introduction of some 
simple numerical trigonometry into the school curriculum 
at a stage when a formal study of the subject is obviously 
unsuitable 15 now so general that it is surprising “ E.F.S."' 
is unconscious of the practice. 

We have written in detail because we find it hard to 
believe that the views expressed by “ E.F.S.", which 
ignore all the advance made in the last twenty-five years, 
have either your support or approval. Public discussions 
and the investigation of various committees in recent 
vears have thrown much light on the relative values of 
different methods, and on the grouping and co-ordinating 
of various subjects. We have taken advantage of these 
enquiries in evolving the plan and character of the 


present volume. К. C. Fawpry, 


The College, C. V. DURELL. 
Winchester. 


WITH THE PRINCE HRouND THE EMPIRE: by Charles Turley. 
(Methuen. With tour maps and 26 illustrations. 2s. 6d.) 

This most interesting little book would make an excellent 

reader. А copy should be procured by every school librarian. 
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THE EDITOR. 
A Schoolboy's Impressions. 


SIR,— Тһе interesting impressions of a public school 
boy “ Оп leaving school" which appeared in your 
October issue, impel me to write of an instance which 
came under my notice. 

А boy, aged seventeen, in whose career I have been 
interested since he was a toddler, stayed with me shortly 
after he had sat for the London Matriculation examina- 
tion. That he had failed he was convinced, and he 
attributed the failure to the methods adopted by some of 
the younger teachers at the secondary school he attended. 

At a large elementary school this boy was one of the 
most promising pupils. He had no difficulty in gaining 
a scholarship, and all who knew him expected he would 
do well. 

From my personal observation I have noticed that 
since leaving the elementary school his handwriting. 
written English, and capacity for hard work have 
deteriorated. 

Не confessed to me quite frankly that at the secondary 
school he had learned no arithmetic, little history, and 
no geography. In a few subjects he had made good 
headway ; but any progress he attributed to the energy 
of the teachers of those subjects. Some of the older 
teachers, he remarked, made the boys work hard and good 
results followed. Newer teachers who resorted to the 
gentle devices of interest and persuasion had, in his 
opinion, wasted their timc. 

His summing up was particularly interesting. Не 
maintained that the only way to get satisfactory results 
is by compelling boys to work hard. Pleasant methods 
may be all right for older persons, but he was convinced 
that, for the secondary school, harsh methods were, in 
the vast majority of cases, the only effective ones. And 
very few women are suitable as teachers for boys. 

I have endeavoured to give my young friend's impres- 
sions fairly, and I refrain from further comment beyond 
this: that in my opinion he is endowed with exceptional 
intellectual faculties which, for some reason, have received 
little stimulus within recent years. May I invite your 
readers to express their views ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Battersea, S.W., NEVILLE CAVENDISH. 


DRESSING THE SCHOOL PLAY. 


If you are giving а school play this term the 
*" Citizen House Players " of Bath have тапу 
thousands of beautiful stage costumes of all 
sizes and periods, designed by artists from the richest 
fabrics апа made in the studios of Citizen House. 
These costumes—including Mediæval, Shakespearean, 
Stuart, Cromwellian, Eighteenth Century, Ballet, 
Fantastic—may be loaned by educational groups 
at very inexpensive rates. Stage curtains (silk and 
velvet), stage hangings, properties, etc., may also be 
obtained. The costumes—many of which are copies 
from old masters—have that full sense of colour, line, 
and design which is so essential to the stage-picture. 

Full particulars on application to the Hon. 
Sec., Citizen House, Bath, if a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


School Health. 


Certain corollaries to a system of compulsory education 
have been apprehended very slowly. It has taken many 
years to make people aware that if children are required 
to attend school it is incumbent upon those who impose 
the requirement to see that school conditions are such 
as will ensure that the children are well employed and 
not wantonly misused under the pretext of educating 
them. We are slowly coming to sce that citizens of the 
right quality cannot be turned out by mass production 
methods, that each child differs from every other, and 
that in the past we have wasted money in trying to teach 
children who were prevented from learning by reason of 
remedial physical defects or by sheer hunger and bodily 
fatigue. 

The work of Dr. Dukes, Sir George Newman, Dr. 
James Kerr, Dr. Ralph Crowley, and many other medical 
men has been of the utmost service to the schools, and 
I am glad to see that Dr. Kerr has enshrined the results 
of his long experience in a volume which will be for a long 
time to come the great authority on physical well- 
being among children. It bears the title “ Fundamentals 
of School Health," and is published by George Allen 
and Unwin at 35s. net. It is a most comprehensive and 
satisfactory piece of work, not only on the technical 
side but also on the human side. Almost every one of the 
850 pages contains something worth quotation. In the 
Caldecott Community Schools, ме are told, the poor 
child is always a year behind the rich in mental age. 
This difference is ascribed to lack of sleep. Again, 
“ Pyorrhea 15 one of the commonest sources of chronic 
troubles among scholarship candidates and teachers." 
Of desks, we learn that each child should have its own 
desk and seat, although until quite recently the Board of 
Education stated that this was ‘unnecessary in 
elementary schools." For myself, I have never been 
able to understand why our schools cannot be furnished 
simply with chairs and small tables of varying heights 
to suit children of varying statures. The commercial 
type of desk is expensive and cumbersome, and its use 
helps to suggest that a schoolroom is a place of a special 
and unusual kind where we do things— such as reading 
and writing—which are not to be done outside. 

Another quotation: “ Rheumatism is rare in the 
great public schools, but common in the elementary 
schools." ‘“* Locality of old water-courses in London 
was shown by Dr. Jean Shrubsall on a spot map of 
rheumatic heart cases. 


The volume gives a thorough інді complete survey 
of all that relates tothe health of school children, but it is 
in no way dull or pedantic. Dr. Kerr is a master of his 
subject and he moves with ease and skill through a 
wealth of fact and illustration. SELIM MILES. 


COLLINS PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. With introductions by 
John Drinkwater. (Cloth bound, 10d.) 

The introductions are perhaps more suitable for grown-ups 
than for children. These books are handy, cheap, and stoutly 
bound, but we are scarcely convinced of the necessity for yet 
another addition to the existing multitude of school Shakespeares, 

W. В. А. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


We have received a number of admirable books prepared as 
Christmas gifts for children. They are briefly described below : 


А. AND C. Brack, LTD. 


The New Boy at Baxtergate: by R. A. H. Goodyear. 

The House of Hidden Treasure: by G. F. Richardson. 

The Pluck of the Coward : by Mrs. А. C. Osborn Hann. 

The Life Story of a Horse: by G. Jennison, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


The first three of these volumes are new additions to Black's 
famous “ Boys and Girls’ Library,” and the fourth to the equally 
famous '' Life Stories of an Animal ” series, in which the animal 
tells his own story from his own point of view. АП are well 
printed, have a coloured frontispiece, and are a remarkable 
bargain at the price. 


BLACKIE AND SoN, LTD. 


Girls’ Annual. 55. net. 
Boys’ Annual. 5s. net. 
Little Stories for Little Folk. 2s. net. 
The Jumble Book. 3s. 6d. net. 
Joan's Best Chum : by Angela Brazil. 
Godfrey Get There: by A. O. Cooke. 
Di, the Dauntless: by Bessie Marchant. 
The Big Five at Ellerby : by R. Bird. 
Through the Heart of Tibet: by A. Macdonald. 
А Mysterious Inheritance : by Bessie Marchant. 
Terry's Best Term: by Evelyn Smith. 
Silas Verney : by E. Pickering. 
The Valley of a Thousand Deaths : 
Forrester's Fag: by A. Judd. 
A Roving Commission : by G. A. Henty. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: by C. P. Wolley. 25. 6d. net. 
Under the Black Eagle: by A. Hilliard. 2s. net. 
Joan’s Adventures: by Alice Cockran. 
In a Stranger's Garden : by C. Cuming. 
The Saucy Мау: by Н. Frith. 15. 6d. net each. 
How the Greeks Saved Europe: by J. A. Brendon, В.А. 
Is. 6d. net. 
Flower Fairies of the Autumn: by Cicely M. Barker. 
net. 
Walden or Life in the Woods: by H. D. Thoreau. 
Religio Medici and other Essays: by Sir Thomas Browne. 
Is. 6d. net each. 
Messrs. Blackie and Son publish this year their usual good 
selection of Christmas books for children. The “ Boys’ Annual" 
and '' Girls’ Annual ” need no introduction, and for children of 
a younger age there are '' Little Stories for Little People," and 
“Тһе Jumble Book "—the latter a book of pictures by two 
artists of lively fancy, who combine artistic skill with a delicious 
sense of fun. In the other books will be found school stories, 
romance, and adventure which should prove equally popular 
with both boys and girls. 


6s. net each. 


5s. net each. 


by C. Sayce. 


Is. 6d. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 


Doctor Dolittle’s Zoo: by Hugh Lofting. 
But We Know Better: by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
. Moby Dick or the White Whale: by Herman Melville. 
The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad: by John Lesterman. 
7s. 6d. net each. 
The Beautiful Childhood: by E. Frances Boulting. 6s. net. 


Judging by these five volumes we should say that what Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd., do not know about book production is 
not worth knowing. The merit of the books themselves is no less 
conspicuous. They are all intended for the young. “ Doctor 
Dolittle's Zoo ” needs no recommendation to those familiar with 
Mr. Hugh Lofting's other ‘ Dolittle " books. It will be aa 
welcome to the young of all ages. -“‘ But We Know Better ” 
intended for children between five and eight and is printed P 
extra large type. The abridged and admirably illustrated edition 
of '" Moby Dick” should help to popularize a neglected English 
classic. 
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CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
Bo-Peep's Bumper Book. 3s. 6d. net. 
Cassell's Children's Annual. 5s. net. 
The British Girl's Annual. 5s. net. 
Pals at Allington: by Alfred Judd. 2s. 6d. net. 
Three “Annuals” and a new volume in the ‘‘ New Boys’ 
Library," the latter with illustrations by Н. M. Brock. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
The Water Babies: by Charles Kingsley. 
Pinocchio: The Tale of a Puppet: by С. Collodi. 

9s. net each. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Mother Goose. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Messrs. Dent know how to give good value for money. These 
reprints of old favourites, delightfully bound and printed, are 
the best bargain at the price that we have met, and are welcome 
evidence that the good things of the past аге still in demand. 
There are numerous attractive illustrations. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
The Book of Other Lands: by Dorothy М. Stuart. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
The Book of Epic Heroes: by Amy Cruse. 7s. 6d. net. 


Famous English Books and their Stories: by Amy Cruse. 


3s. net. 
The Mystery of the Third Form Room: by Kathleen M. 
Willcox. 3s. 6d. net. 


by Anthony Hope. 2s. 6d. net. 
by Charles Lamb. 15. 6d. net. 
by Renee C. Riggs. 


Rupert of Hentzau : 
The Adventures of Ulysses : 
Animal Stories from Eskimo Land: 

Is. 6d. net. 

Epaminondas and Other Stories: by 

Is. net. 

Here is a miscellaneous and well-chosen collection of books 
for the young from a publishing firm whichrealizes that children 
will read other books than school stories provided they are not 
dull, but does not ignore the inveterate love of boys and girls 
for this class of fiction. “ Famous English Books and their 
Stories " is a reprint of suitable chapters of the authoress's 
“ English Literature through the Ages,” while in “ The Book of 
Epic Негоев,” which is a new work, she retells, in simple and 
unpretentious language, the stories of the world’s great epics. 
“ Epaminondas ” is a tale not of the Theban hero, but of negro 
nonsense from the Southern States of America. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
The Children’s Shakespeare: arranged for children іп 

Shakespeare’s own words, by Arthur Mee. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Arthur Mee’s name оп a book intended for children 15 a 
guarantee of merit. In the present volume, which is excellently 
produced, he has abridged twelve of Shakespeare’s plays for the 
benefit of children. Each is preceded by a short introduction 
giving the story of the play, and there is a general introduction 
to the whole volume. Inasmuch as Mr. Mee gives the plays in 
Shakespeare’ s own language, this is a better book than Lamb’s 

Tales from Shakespeare." All the plays are well and profusely 
illustrated. 


Sara C. Bryant. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 

Cut-Outs: The Shadow Picture Book: by G. F. Scotson- 
Clark. 3s. 6d. net. 

Jean Gilpin: L'histoire divertissante de la promenade а 
cheval: écrit par William Cowper et Егапсізее par Е. Gutch. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ Cut-Outs ” claims to be an entirely new idea in children's 
books. It consists of a number of detachable designs in black 
and white to be cut out. The resulting silhoucttes, reflected on the 
wall of a room, are said to bear a striking resemblance to the 
persons and characters portrayed in the designs. ' Jean Gilpin ” 
is an old English favourite translated into French verse by an 
authoress who has already proved her skill in this field. 


SAMSON Low, MARSTON AND Co., LTD. 

Up-School at Monkshall: by A. 1. Haydon. 

Five of the Fourth: by Marjorie Bevan. 

Boys of the Mystery School: by К. А. Н. Goodyear. 

Carol of Hollydene School : by May Wynne. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Four school stories of the old-fashioned non-realistic type in 

which friendship, midnight feasts, and games form the daily 
school routine. They are well printed and cheap at thc pricc. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


Teddy Bear and Other Songs from When We Were Very 
Young: by A. A. Milne. 7s. 6d. net. 

Winnie the Pooh: by A. A. Milne. 75. 6d. net. 

Maitland Major and Minor: by Charles Turley. 6s. net. 

Forty Good-Morning Tales: by Rose Fyleman. 3s. 6d. net. 


Here are three most delightful books for children and a school 
story for bovs by an author whom Sir James Barrie describes 
s “the Trollope of boyhood.” “ Maitland Major and Minor ”’ 
and the same author's “ Godfrey Marten ” he regards as “‘ the 
best that have been written of the English schoolboy for many 
years." Miss Rose Fyleman's book is a collection of forty short 
fairy stories by an authoress of established reputation. “ Teddy 
Bear and Other Songs ” is a selection from Mr. Milne’s “ When 
We Were Very Young,” set to music by H. Fraser-Simson and 
decorated by E. Н. Shepard. “ Winnie the Pooh " is a new 
volume, uniform with the author's ‘When We Were Very Young.” 
Mr. Milne is his own inimitable self—charming, whimsical, 
unobtrusively brilliant. Mr. Shepard’s illustrations could not 
be better or more in harmony with the text. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


The Enid Blyton Book of Fairies. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Enid Blyton Book of Bunnies. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Zoo Book: by Enid Blyton. 3s. 6d. net. 

Three charming books for young children in good, clear type, 
with numerous attractive illustrations in colour and black and 
white. 

NISBET AND Co., LTD. 


Pedro of the Black Death: by C. M. Bennett. 5s. net. 

The Exploits of Evangeline : by Christine Chaundler. 

Summer at Hallowdene Farm: by Doris Pocock. 

The Honour of a Guide: by Е. М. Channon. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 

Three books for girls and one for boys, described by the pub- 
lishers as “а great prize story,” about piracy and adventures on 
the sea. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Herbert Strang’s Annual for Boys. 

Mrs. бігапр 8 Annual for Girls. 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children. 5s. net each. 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby. 3s. 64. net. 

The Oxford Annual for Scouts. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Tiny Folks’ Annual. 36. 6d. net. 

Songs for А Six-Year-Old : by Thora Stowell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Farmvard Friends: by Lucy Diamond. ls. 6d. net. 

The Banja Pirates: by Peter Blundell. 

The New Girl and Nancy: by Dorita F. Bruce. 5s. net each. 

The New Schoo! and Hilary: by Winifred Darch. 3s. net. 

The Radium Casket: by L. К. Bourne. 

Dan Bolton’s Discovery : by Herbert Strang. 

Princess Natalie's Adventure: lerne L. Plunket. 

June the Girl Guide: by Brenda Girvin. 25. 6d. net each. 

An attractive and varied list of books which should appeal to 

children of all ages. Ноу Scouts and Girl Guides are specially 
catered for and there are school and adventure stories with a 
suitable blend of thrill and sentiment. The “Annuals ” аге 
specially good, those intended for the younger children being 
printed in extra large type. 


STANLEY PAUL AND Co., LTD. 


Grandmamma Over the Sea: by Cecil Adair. 3s. 6d. net. 
A bright and cheerful story about the young for the young. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


Ка), Brigand Chief: by Amy Carmichael. 65. net. 
The Romance of Our Wonderful World : by P. J. Risdon. 
Gs. net. 
Machines and How They Work: by С. R. Gibson. 55. net. 
The first of these books is an addition to the ‘ Missionary 
Library for Boys and Girls,” and is described as the true story of 
an Indian Robin Hood and his conversion to Christianity. Three 
separate bishops in three se parate forewords vouch for the merit 
and authenticity of the story. “ The Romance of Our Wonderful 
World ” and “ Machines and How Thev Work "аге full of interest 
and instruction, and deal with semi-scientific and technical 
matters in simple, straightforward language. Two good volumes 
in two good series. 
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THE SHELDON PRESS. 
The Land of the Firestone: by A. Judd. 2s. 6d. net. 
Wrens to the Rescue: by A. Judd. Is. 6d. net. 

Two inexpensive books which will appeal to boys. The 
second will be specially popular with scouts, for whom it is 
primarily intended. “ The Land of the Firestone ” is a story of 
romance and adventure in the forests of America. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD. 
‘Midst Arctic Perils: by Percy F. Westerman. 
Jane and the Beanstalks : by Ethel Talbot. 
The Rival Redstones : by V. R. Nendick. 
The Caravan Scouts: by F. Haydon Dimmock. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 

Mr. Percy Westerman established himself long ago as a favourite 
among boys. '''Midst Arctic Perils ” has stood the test of their 
criticism, for a second edition has been called for in which an 
additional story is included. “Тһе Rival Кейзіопев " is ап 
historical romance with Monmouth's rebellion as the setting. 
“ The Caravan Scouts ” tells of the resource, courage and adven- 
tures of a troop of scouts, while on the last page of '' Jane and the 
Beanstalks ” happiness successfully triumphs over the troubles 
and confusions of the earlier chapters. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND Sons, LTD. 

The Book for Boys: edited by Capt. E. Vredenburg. 65. 

net. ; 
Father Tuck's Annual. 5s. net. 
Little People's Annual. 4s. net. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck's “ The Book for Boys ” isa new venture 
and we hope that it will be repeated in future years. It consists 
of a collection of adventure stories, articles on sport, and scientific 
and technical articles by acknowledged authorities. We like 
the stories least, but all are good, and there is some amusing 
light verse. Dr. Cyril Norwood contributes a foreword which we 
hope will have an effect upon future generations of public school- 
boys and also upon those of their elders given to bewailing the 
decadence of modern youth. Doctor Norwood has a word for 
these too. ‘ Father Tuck's Annual," now in its twenty-ninth 
year, and * Little People’s Annual," in its seventh, need no 
introduction. Both are up to standard and the illustrations as 
good as ever. 

WARD, LocK AND Co., LTD. 
The Wonder Book Annual. 6s. net. 
The Wonder Book of Motors. 6s. net. 
Baby Bunting’s Big Bedtime Book. 2s. 6d. net. 
Baby Bunting’s Bye-Bye Book. 15. 6d. net. 
King of Kilba: by P. F. Westerman. 5s. net. 
The School on the Cliff: by Ethel Talbot. 5s. net. 
Follow the Dots Nature Book. Is. net. 

A good selection of well-produced books for children of vary- 
ing ages at extremely moderate prices. The “ Baby Bunting ” 
books are specially good. “ Follow the Dots Nature Book ” is 
attractive and ingenious and should be in the hands of every 
young child who needs amusing. “ The Wonder Book of Motors” 
is full of information and written with the necessary expert 
knowledge in a readable and attractive style. 


English. 


LoNGMAN's Crass Books or ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (abridged). 15. 9d. 
KENILWORTH (abridged). 15.94. 

Bunyan's classic is in a most handy form, fit for study and 
for real enjoyment. The sturdy English should form the stvle 
of our boys and girls, as no better exists—in fact, Bunyan forms 
a good “ introduction " to the literary study of the Bible. For 
instance, “ My churlish carriages to him," and the Bible '' They 
took up their carriages,” need some kind teacher to explain. 
The Immortal Dreamer wrote in twelve ycars what we can read 
here in an hour. But his was true inspiration, and it needs a 
good deal of “ inwardly digesting ” to possess the mind of the 
Pilgrim. The analysis and the notes are both useful and brief. 

“ Kenilworth ” is abridged and reduced to a very good outline 
of an absorbing story. The book can form part of the history 
lesson, as the pictures of Good Queen Bess, though imaginative, 
are true to life, and give such colour to dry facts. Scott loved 
writing, and such a book as this gives an excellently clear idea 
of the plot, which can be read in the book at leisure. Needless 
to say, Kent children or the boys of Warwickshire can be taken 
to see the places mentioned, and thus learn doublv by seeing 
the homes of the Queen and the Earl. С RL.G. 
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German. 
DEUTSCH: А SCHOOL CERTIFICATE Course: by J. D. Ellis 
Williams. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 
First GERMAN Book: by A. E. Orton and L. С. Sach. (Murrav. 
3s. 6а. 


These two books are of the familiar type which commences 
with a portion of grammar and proceeds with exercises for their 
practice. 

“ Deutsch ” is intended as а three-years’ course for pupils 
beginning German. Its sixty lessons are carefully arranged, the 
grammar is lucidly explained, and unnecessary difficulties are 
avoided іп the examples— disconnected German and English 
sentences only—to be worked by the pupils. The short intro- 
duction, which deals mainly with pronunciation, is not entirely 
satisfactory. It is misleading to state that “ o 15 pronounced 
as in English “ bone," modified “о” as in " heard," and 
“au” '" now." Under the heading of consonants it would 


э. 


au ” as in 
have been advisable to point out that “ cigarre,” '' prücis," 
“accept,” “ accord," and * thun” are now spelt “ zigarre,” 
“© prázio, akzept," “ akkord,” and * tun.” 

In the “ First German Book," which has thirty-four lessons 
and is intended for a one or two vcars' course, there arc a large 
number of very useful ''drill" exercises in addition to the 
sentences for translation ; and from Lesson 7 onwards questions 
for answering in German. An attempt has been made from the 
beginning to connect the sentences, and as early as possible 
continuous prose is introduced. At the end of the book there are 
a few German prose passages and poems, a summary of grammar, 
drill on grammar, and a good vocabulary. In the German prose 
portions of the book there are a number of mistakes, which should 
be rectified. For example, on page 56, “auf dieser Weise ” 
should be '' auf diese Weise " ; on page 59, '' Nadel ” should be 
feminine; on page 77, “ von der Taten ” should be “ von den 
Taten " ; on page 75, in “ Mamma ене es uno richt erlauben ” 
“wollte " should be used; etc. Ј.5.Н. 
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Mathematics. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY: by Miss M. M. Roberts and Miss Juha 
T. Colpitts. (Chapman and Hall. 9s.) 


This Analytic Geometry is written with Атепсап phrasing and 
spelling, and is therefore unsuitable for use in an English school. 
There are, however, several features about the bookwork that 
could well be copied by other authors of works on this subject. 
It is well arranged and goes straight to the point. Attention is 
drawn to several things that are rarely mentioned by other writers. 
For example, the authors show that in finding the equation of a 
line it 1s necessary to prove, not only that the co-ordinates of 
every point on the line satisfy the equation, but also that the 
co-ordinates of no other point satisfy it. This condition, though 
important, is usually ignored. Again, the authors do not waste 
space by giving in the bookwork proofs of leading properties. 
On the other hand, they rarely ask for these proofs to be found ав 
exercises by the student ; most of the examples are numerical. 
Now what joy and education that there is in analytic geometry 
surelv lies in the discovery of proofs shorter and neater than those 
provided by pure geometry. This is the justification for teaching 
the subject. Numerical examples сап at the best only repeat the 
bookwork and provide the same mental exercise as the solution of 
quadratic equations on the lines of a standard method. If 
mathematics as taught in schools is to be merely a numerical 
reproduction of the bookwork it should go no further than 
quadratics. 

The authors state that mimeographed copies of their book had 
been in use in their classes for two years before its publication in 
this present form. Nevertheless a few cases of errors or of 
muddling expression remain uncorrected. Thus the first para- 
graph contains the sentence, “ Ап equation in two variables 
completely represents a geometric locus,” which should surely be 
“а geometric locus сап be completely represented by an equation 


with at least one variable.” E.P.S. 
GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS : by J.C. Pincock. (Harrap. 


3s. 6а.) 

Mr. Pincock believes in the old-fashioned ideas on geometry. 
Thus he defines а line as the shortest distance between two 
points, and a circle as “а plane figure bounded bv a curved line 
such that every point upon this line is the same distance from a 
fixed point." He does not define an angle, though he says that 
the measure of an angle is the amount of turning. These. 
definitions may confuse many pupils. 


, 
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It is also clearer to say, ‘‘ take any straight line through А, 
cutting BC in Е,” than to say, ''take a straight line through A, 
cutting BC in F." "Then the pupil will realize that F is a point 
formed as the result of the operation, and not a point on ВС 
previously chosen. 

An index of definitions, and pictures of Wells Cathedral and 


the Forth Bridge as illustrating geometric forms, are useful: 


additions. Е.Е.5. 


School Drama. 


ONE Аст Plays OF To-Dav (Third Series) : 
Marriott. (Harrap and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


The publication of a third volume of one act plays is evidence 
of the growing popularity of play reading. The plavsin the present 
volume make excellent reading, and many of them have been 
successfully presented in the theatre. The book will be a welcome 
addition to the play reader's bookshelf. 


PLAvs FROM History, Book IV: John К. Crossland. 
and Sons. 10d.) 

This little book contains eight little plavs, each depicting some 
notable historical happening. Details as to presentation together 
with illustrations of costume and of suitable properties are given 
with each play. 


Selected by J W. 


(Nelson 


School Hymns. 
THE ScHOOL Hymn Воок. (Evans Bros., Ltd. 5s. net.) 


This book will supply a very general пеей in all the primary 
and secondary schools. It is excellently printed and the index 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is not only a compendium of all 
the hymns most fitted for youth which appear in other hymn 
books, but there are many new and simpler hymns which appcal 
to those whose experience of life is small. The book seems to be 
à successful effort to combine the best possible sacred poetry and 
first-class music with simpler and less-known hymns to help our 
youth to worship '' with the understanding." Many schools try 
to make their own book by taking hymns from all sorts of books, 
but henceforth this book will supply very largely all legitimate 
needs of the English school boy and school girl. 

“Тһе School Hymn Book ” (words only), which has passed 
through many editions, is excellently printed. It contains the 
great hymns of the universal Church and some of the finest of the 
Psalms, together with the Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and John Oxenham's fine little hymn, “А Little Те 
Deum of the Commonplace." We wish every success to this 
excellent little book. R.L.G. 


General. 


EXPLORERS (COLLINS’ EXPLORER SERIES) : edited by Sir Harry 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. (Collins’ Clear Type Press, London and 
Glasgow. 15. ба. net.) 

(1) “ Pathfinders of To-day.” 

Here is a book which should stir the heart of the average 
healthy young Briton. Books of adventure have always made a 
strong appeal to boys (and girls), as well as to grown-ups who 
have had the good fortune to retain some of the vivid imagination 
which is usually the prerogative of the young. This book is more 
than a book of adventure, it is true adventure. The great 
pioneers—Shackleton, Boyd Alexander, Sir Francis Young- 
husband, and others—their lives and works, make this a fascin- 
ating volume. History is too often a dull subject—a thing of 
dates and kings. Teachers may complain that pupils show no 
interest, but so long as teachers refuse to take advantage of the 
very real interest which almost all children show in tales of 
exploration and adventure they will deserve to meet with dis- 
appointments and failures. 

Time tables may be crowded, but much might be done by 
combining history and geography with the help of such a book 
as this. We wish it every success. 

(2) “Trading Companies.” 

This work also is excellent and provides much material that 
might serve as a useful basis for lessons on history or geography. 
We do not wish to imply that school children should have their 
work made easier ; but so long as pupils take an interest in their 
work their time will be well spent. When interest has died their 
time is wasted. If these books are not thought difficult enough 
for use as text-books they should find a prominent place in the 
school library, where they will do much to arouse a genuine 
interest in great pioneers and their work in distant countries. 

J.R. 
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MANY MANSIONS 
By 
LORD GORELL 


This volume contains poems based on love of beauty, 
love of life, love of people, lyrics of nature and of faith. 
There is also one long poem, a presentation of the 
greatest event in history, in which the poet’s imagin- 
ation rises to its highest level of reverence and power 


“ All arc marked by the writer’s intense feeling for natural 
beauty, and by his rare understanding of the value of simple 
kindness in human dealing. They bring refreshment of 
spirit. The most considerable, and perhaps the most 
beautiful, work is contained in the long poem portraying 
the mind of Mary in relation to her son Jesus. In this 
poem there are many passages of exquisite beauty, such as | 
place their author far above the level of ‘minor poetry,’ and 
entitle him to our grateful thanks."— Education. Outlook 


5s. net 


LONDON ү: 


JOHN MURRAY 


Curwen Edition of School Music 
NEW ISSUES 


Action Songs, Games and Dances. 


DAYTIME SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN (8632). 
Written and composed by LOUIE DE RUSETTE. Twelve songs for 
small children dealing with familiar subjects. Price 2/6 net cash. 

SIMPLE GROUP DANCES |8634]. 

By RUTH CLARK. А work by a teacher of great experience, written 
with full knowledge of the conditions that obtain in most schools. Every 
dance is clearly explained and illustrated by diagram and photograph, 
and the music is of a standard character, but within the capacity of the 
average player. Price 5/- net cash. 

FOUR NATIONAL DANCES [8637]. 

Hornpipe, Scots Reel, Irish Jig, Welsh Dance. Full directions, music and 
illustrations. Price 2/6 net cash. 

GAMIN (8633). А 
Six ріссез for percussion bands. By YVONNE ADAIR. An original book 
possessing personality and supplying a need. Price 2/6 nct cash. 

WUMBLEMENTS |8635). 

Fifteen songs for children to traditional words. 
Price 2/6 пей cash. 

ELIZABETHAN DANCES (85636!. 

From NELLIE CHAPLIN'S ancient dances and music. Price 4/- net cash. 


Song Books, Etc. 


THE SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS [6335/6]. 
Collected and edited bv T. MASKELL HARDY. Two books of about 
18 songs in each, with the songs arranged as in the plays, with notes as 
to their origin and history. Price 6d. each. Pianoforte edition, 3/6 each. 

TUNES FROM THE GREAT COMPOSERS |6334). | 
Collected and edited by Н. COLEMAN. А work for musical appreciation 
and voice training classes. Price: Pianoforte edition, 5/- ; Vocal edition 1,'- 

THE SHANTY BOOKS, Part I [6321] and Part II [6340]. | 
School editions of these well known collections of Sailor Shanties are now 
available. Each part contains about 30 Shanties arranged for solo and unison 
chorus or chorus only. Price 1/6 each. Pianoforte edition (2951/2). 6/- 
each net cash. 


FULL CATALOGUE UPON 


Т. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


By ALEC ROWLEY. 


APPLICATION. 


London : 


DECEMBER, 1926 


PRIZE BOOKS 


A Select List of Suitable 
Books published by 
Messrs. BELL 
M 


Bracc. Old Trades and New Knowledge. 8/6 net 
Bracc. Concerning the Nature of Things. 7/6 net 
Bracc. The World of Sound. 6 |- net 
Stosson. Chats on Science. 6 /- net 
DunrzLL. Readable Relativity. 3/6 net 
Borron. Time Measurement. 6/- net 
Еуғкүворү’ѕ Pepys. With бо Illus- 

trations by E. H. Shepard. 10/6 net 
Tanner. Mr. Pepys. 7 [6 net 
SaimNTSBURY. А Letter Book. 6/- net 
CautreiLp. The Odyssey (translated) 7 /6 net 
Tennyson’s Poems. Illustrated. 
Browninc’s Poems. Illustrated. 
Rose. Short Life of Pitt. 
Rosr. Life of Napoleon I. 
SoMERVELL. Studies in Statesmanship. 
SoMERVELL. A Short History of Our 

Religion. 
Wesster’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

HorMrs. Old Masters and Modern Art. 

| Vol. I, 21/- net; Vol. II, 
Wirr. How to Look at Pictures. 
Немікү. Тһе Boy's Book of Cricket. 
Marriotr. Modern Rugby Football. 
Ілррекрлік. Hockey for Women and 

Girls. 
CaPABLANCA. Chess Fundamentals. 
pu Mont. Elements of Chess. 
Оскем”5 Treasures Book or Vznsr.* 
Ретек Pan Рістуке Book. 
Garry. Parables from Nature. 
Mrs. EwiNc's “ well-loved stories." 

12 vols.* each 

Tue Dickens Воок. Prize edition. 
Tue Scorr Book. Prize edition. 
Tue THACKERAY Book. Prize edition. 
GaskKELL. Cranford.* 
Erior. Silas Marner.* 
Yonce. The Little Duke.* 
Емсілян. А Book of Nimble Beasts. 
EwNcLiH. Our Farmyard Friends. 


* Books marked with an asterisk are in the famous 
QUEEN'S TREASURES SERIES. Details of tbe 
twenty-five volumes now ready will be sent on request. 


wW 
G. BELL 87 SONS, LTD. 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2 
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A Selection of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Recently Published 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION. 


A Series of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Education. By the late JAMES WARD, Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Edin.), D.Sc. (Oxon.). Edited by G. DAwES 
Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
Cambridge Psychological Library. 


After an introductory chapter on the possibility and value of a 
theory of education, the book deals with the general nature and growth 
of a child's mind and with the development of perception, imagination, 
intellect, character, sympathy, personality, and $o forth. The lectures 
are written in the author's happiest and brightest manner. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF 
MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. 


By CHARLES WALMSLEY, M.A. With a Preface by 
W. Н. Young, Sc.D., F.R.S. With 28 Text-figures. 
Demy 8vo. 155 net. 


JUNIOR GEOMETRY. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Notes and Answers, Is. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 

(Practical Geometry and Theoretical Geometry in one 
volume. 65 64. Notes and Answers, Is 6d.) By 
А. W. Sippons, M.A., and R. T. Носнеѕ, M.A. 
These Books are based on the various Geometry 
Books by С. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS. 


SCENES FROM THE BIRDS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, a Vocabulary, 

and Appendices, by W. H. OLDAKER, B.A. With a 

Frontispiece and 2 Illustrations in the text. Foolscap 
8vo. 2564. Cambridge Elementary Classics. 


BYRON: THE VISION OF 
JUDGMENT. 


With a Note by Mary LE H. REDMAN. Pott 8уо. 
Is 3d. Cambridge Plain Texts. 


ANDRE MAUROIS: LES SILENCES 
DU COLONEL BRAMBLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary, 

by E. A. Рнпллрѕ, B.A., and E. С. LE GRAND, B.-és-L., 

and containing a special preface by M. ANDRÉ 
Maurois. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


ANDRE MAUROIS: LES DISCOURS 
DU DR O'GRADY. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary, 


by E. G. LE GRAND, B.-és-L., and containing a special 
preface by M. ANDRÉ Maurois. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Cambridge University Press 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


does 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
Champions of Peace: by Hebe Spaull. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
A Progressive Geography : by C. B. Thurston, B.S. Book IV: 
Eurasia. 2s. 9d. | 
Metal-Work: Бу Н. M. Adam and ). Н. Evans. 
Makers of British History: Book 2. 1603-1793: 
Mowat, М.А. 2s. 6d. 
Leaves of Hellas: Essays on Some Aspects of Greck Literature : 
by Marshall Macgregor. 125. 6d. net. 
On Writing and Writers: by Walter Raleigh. 6s. net. 


6s. 6d. net. 
by R. B. 


JOHN BALE, SONS, AND DANIELSSON, LTD. 
Compulsory Teaching of Chemistry in Schools: by M. Koster. 
Is. net. 
B. T. Barsronp, LTD. 
Mistory of Manual and Industrial Education up to 1870: by 
C. A. Bennett. 16s. net. 
Everyday Life іп Anglo-Saxon, Viking, and Norman Times: 
by Marjorie and C. Н. B. Quennell. 5s. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Old Trades and New Knowledge: by Sir William Bragg, K.B.E. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Special Periods of History: European, 1598-1715: by A. D. 
Innes. 2s. 


А. AND C. BLACK, LTD. 
The Socrates Booklets : 
3.—Ben Jonson: Ерісопе, or the Silent Woman. 
4.-—Guy Мере: A Journey to Russia in 1663. 
5.— Eighteenth Century Letters. Papers Covers, Is. each ; 
Cloth, 15. 3d. each. 
BasıL BLACKWELL. А 
Тһе Curious Years: History, Recent aud Remote: by Jessie 
Rathbone. 68. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EDUCATIONAL PREss, LTD. 
Historical Biographies (Empire Series), No. 1: Canada. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

André Maurois: Les Silences du Colonel Bramble: edited by 
E. A. Phillips, B.A., and E. G. Le Grand, B.-es-L. 4s. 6d. 

Psychology Applied to Education: by the late James Ward. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Notes and Answers to Exercises in Practical Geometry and 
Theoretical Geometry : by A. W. Siddons, M.A., and R. T. 
Hughes, М.А. 15. 6d. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 

An Outline History of Architecture of the British Isles: by 
P. L. Dickinson. 15s. net. 

The Odyssey of a Nice Girl: by Ruth Suckow. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lip. 

A Laboratory Book of Elementary Organic Chemistry: Бу 
A. Lowy, Ph.D., and W. E. Baldwin, М.5. 155. net. 

The Supervision of Vocational Education of less than College 
Grade: by |. C. Wright and C. К. Allen. 155. net. 

Education and Vocations : Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education: by T. H. Eaton, A.B. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Systematic Qualitative Chemical Analysis: by G. W. Sears, 
Ph.D. 10s. net. 

Exercises in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis: by 
Н. С. Deming and 5. B. Arenson. 9s. net. 
Microscopic Fresh Water Life: by PF. J. W. Plaskitt. 

net. 


13s. Gd. 
]. AND А. CHURCHILL. 
A Junior Inorganic Chemistry : by R. H. Spear, D. A. 65. 6d. net. 


CLARENDON PREss. 
A Book of Longer Modern Verse: selected by Edward A. Parker, 


М.А. 2s. net. 
A Short History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795: by E. D. 
Bradby. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Second Geometry : by J. Davidson, M.A., and A. J. Pressland, 
М.А. 25. 6d. net. 

Grecce: A Short History: by M. A. Hamilton. 

Chateaubriand: Selections. 4s. 6d. net. 

A Book of French Verse: collected by St. Juhu Lucas. 4s. nct. 


2s. Gd. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., Lip. 
Translations and Tomfooleries: by Bernard Shaw. 6s. net. 
An Open Air Pulpit: by Father Ronald Knox. бз. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 
Swect Winter: A Fantasy Operetta for Children. 
R. Bennett, music by G. Williams. 3s. 6d. 


Words by 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Life. 6d. 


Н. F. W. DEANE AND Sons: THE YEAR Book PREss, LTD. 
The Girls’ School Year Book, 1926-27. 7s. 6d. net. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 
The Kingsway Series of Compesition Cards : 
mediate, Senior. 3s. net each set. 
The Pupil's Europe Atlas. 15. net. 
Musical Games for Little Ones: collected by E. C. Grifhths, 
L.R.A.M. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Girl's Book of General Knowledge. 4s. 6d. net. 


Junior, Inter- 


W. AND G. FoyLe, LTD. 
Cicero Somnium Scipionis: a Literal Translation. 15. 6d. net. 
GINN AND Co., LTD. 

English Prose and Poetry: selected and annotated by J. М. 
Manly. 15s. net. 

General Inorganic Chemistry : by M. Cannon Sneed. 125. 6d. net. 

The Electron in Oxidation-Reduction: by D. T. Keach. 
2s. Gd. net. 

College Geography : by R. Peattic. 12s. 6d. net. 

General Physics for the Laboratory : by L. W. Taylor, W. W. 
Watson, and C. E. Howe. 105. 6d. net. 


GURNEY AND JACKSON. 
Notes on Practical Physics for Junior Students: by C. С, 
Barkla, D.Sc., and G. A. Carse, D.Sc. 6s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
New Readers’ Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing. The 
Winter's Tale. First part of Henry the Fourth. 15. each. 
John Donne and His Poetry: by Е. W. Payne, М.А. Is. 6d. 
Printing and Book Crafts for Schools : by F. Goodyear. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
From Babylon to Bethlehem : by L. E. Browne, В.О. 3s. 64. 
net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
Stability and Seaworthiness of Ships: by T. B. Abell. 18s. net. 


LONDON CouUNTY COUNCIL. 
Annual Report of the Council, 1925. 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
The Active French Course: by F. А. Hedgcock, M.A. First 
Year. Pupil's Book, 2s. 6d.; Teacher's Book, 15. 6d. 
London Series of English Texts: Рос selected. from. the 
works of Robert Browning: edited by F. W. Robinson, 
М.А. 35. 6d. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
А Book of Church History : by Susan Cunnington, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
Poems: by Archibald Y. Campbell. 7s. 6d. net. 
British Birds : by Archibald Thorburn, F.Z.S. Vol. IV, 165, net. 
To Meet Mr. Stanley: by Dorothy Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. 
An Introduction to Physical Chemistry : by F. B. Finter, М.А. 
6s. 
The President's Hat: by Robert Herring. 10s. 6d. net. 
Practical Physics: by T. G. Bedford, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Future of the Church of England: а volume of essays: 
edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. 9s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Projective Geometry : by C. V. Durell, М.А. 7s. 6d. 
Curriculum Problems: by T. H. Briggs. 4s. 6d. net. 
English Literature Series: Selections from Shelley. 
Sense and Sensibility. 2s. 
(Continued on page 452.) 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY 
MUSICIANS 


H.R.H. THE DUKE or EDINBURGH, K.G., 1893-1900. 
- ARTHUR Н. MANN, M.A., D.Mus., Е.К.С.О., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 1922-1923. 
C. H. ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M., 1923-1924. 
Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., F.G.S.M., 1924-1925. 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS ТОУЕҮ, 1925-1926. 


President, 1926-1927: 
PROFESSOR SIR WALFORD Davies, D.Mus., LL.D., F.R.C.O. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
FELIX HOTEL, FELIXSTOWE. 


HE Thirty-Seventh Annual Conference of the Society will be held 
at the Felix Hotel, Felixstowe, beginning on Monday, the 3rd 
January, and ending on Saturday, 8th January, 1927. 


PROGRAMME. 
MONDAY, 3rd JANUARY, 1927. THURSDAY, 6th JANUARY, 1927. 
8-30 p.m. Reception by the PRESIDENT and 10-30 a.m. Lecture by Н. CART DE LAFONTAINE 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY. Esq., MA. Е 
TUESDAY, 4th JANUARY, 1927. subject: “ BENEVOLENCE.” 
11- 0 a.m. Opening Meeting. 8-30 p.m. Lecture by Dr. E. МАЕКНАМ LEE, 
Presidential Address : PROFESSOR SIR M.A. 
WarroRD Davies, D.Mus, LL.D., . Subject: “ POTTED MUSIC: ITS 
F.R.C.O. USE AND ABUSE." 


Subject: " ETHER AND AIR.” 
2-30 p.m. Meeting of the General Council. 


8-30 p.m. Lecture. FRIDAY, 7th JANUARY, 1927. 
WEDNESDAY, 5th JANUARY, 1927. 10-30 a.m. Discussion: Introduced by. 
10- 0a.m. Annual General Meeting. J. MEwBunN Levien, Esq. 
Afternoon. Masonic Meeting. у Subject: “ PROFESSIONAL 
8-30 p.m. Lecture by FRANK Roscoe, Esq., М.А. QUESTIONS." 


Applications for invitations or further information to be sent to THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Documents Illustrating the History of Civilization in Medieval 
England, 1066-1500: selected by R. Trevor Davies, M.A. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Bacchanals of Euripides: translated by Margaret K. 


Tennant. 3s. 6d. net. 
Spoken Poetry in the Schools : by Marjorie I. M. Gullan. 3s. 64. 
net. 


The Principles of Petrology : an Introduction to the Science 
of Rocks: by С. W. Tyrrell, A.R.C.Sc. 10s. net. 

Modern Classics: Essays by Modern Masters. Milestones and 
the Great Adventure. Is. 6d. each. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


The Pathway to Reality: by Viscount Haldane. 165. net. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 
Teaching of English Series : 
53.— Folk Tales of the Nations. ls. 6d. 
57.—Hlistorical Portraits from Inglish Аг 15. 94. 
74.—The Flying Trunk and Other Stories: by Н. С. 


Anderson, 15. 3d. 


80.— Johnson and Boswell in the Highlands. Is. 9d. 
95.—Shakespeare's ‘‘ The Tempest.” Is. 9d. 
98.— Shakespeare's “ As You Like Н.” Is. 9d. 


105.—The Adventures of Don Quixote. 15. За. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Disability in Reading and its Pelction to Personality: by 
Elizabeth M. Hincks. 65. net. 


LEONARD PARSONS, LTD. 


The Roadmaker Series: Thomas Carlyle : by Mary A. Hamilton. 
4s. Gd. net 


LTD. 
7s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY PAUL AND Co., 
The Silence of the Hills: by Cecil Adair. 
Silver Star-Dust: by Cecil Adair. 


Quadrille Court: by Cecil Adair. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Test Papers in German: by H. Midgley, B.A. 2s. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book and Diary, 1927. 
nct. 
The New Housecraft Book for Girls. 


Is. 6d. 


Years 1, 2and 3. 6d. each. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
Classified Problems in Chemistry : by D. B. Brooks, М.А. 3s. 6d. 
Vocations for School Leavers: a Class Reader: by S. Nugent. 
15. 3d. 
French of To-day : 
Common Use: 
2s. 6d. 


a Dictionary of Words and Phrases in 
by H. N. Adair, M.A. French-English. 


SKEFFINGTON AND Son, LTD. 
Wisdom from the Wise: Readings for Ev ery Day of the Year: 
by M. Schack-Sommer. 5s. net. 


Н.М. STATIONERY OFFICE. 

Research and the Land: An Account of Recent Progress in 
Agricultural and Horticultural Science in the United 
Kingdom: by V. E. Wilkins, B.Sc. Paper, 2s. 6d. net ; 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
Everyday Prayers: edited by J. H. Grummitt, Hugh Martin, 
and Mrs. Guy Rogers. 2s. 6d. net. 


| UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Chemistry for Agricultural Students: by R. H. Adie, M.A. 
5s. 6d. 


JosePH WILLIAMS, LTD. 


London Town: words by John Masefield, 


music by H. А. 


Brewer. 2s. net. 

Romance: for the piano: by Ivy Herbert. 2s. net. 

Mozart : Sonata No. 17 in А (Violin and Piano). 2s. 6d. net. 

F. Schubert: Three Marches Militaires, Op. 51. Piano Solo. 
2s. net. 

The Rhythmic Band Series: 1.—Schumann: Soldiers’ March. 
Is. net. 


| WILLIAMS AND МоксатЕ, LTD. 
The Writing of History: by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Fortescue, 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. net.: 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


With the title “ Our Radio Programmes: What is Wrong, 
and Why," the immediate publication is promised of an abridged 
version of Mr. А. Corbett-Smith's broadcasting book, '' Gentlemen, 
Your Verdict ?" In this brochure, to be published by John 
Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, the author suggests in outline 
the basic faults of the programme service and also where and 
how the report of the Broadcasting Commission is, in his judg- 
ment, unsound. He appeals for reconsideration before it is too 
late. It will be recalled that Mr. Corbett-Smith has been pro- 
minently associated with broadcasting since early days, and that 
he was for a time artistic adviser to the B.B.C. 


Professor Lyde is engaged on a thorough revision of his 
Geographics, and a new edition of Europe, British Isles, British 
Empire, and Asia has just been published by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black. The rest will follow at brief intervals. 


Sir Charles Walston has written a new book, which the 
Cambridge University Press will have rcady before Christmas. 
The title is: '' Alcamenes and the Establishment of the 
Classical Type of Greek Art." Sir Charles Walston maintains 
that the turning point in the establishment of the classical type 
in Greek Art is to be found in the period 475-450 B.c., and 
especially in the work of one sculptor, Alcamenes. 


Newspapers are relying more and morc upon photographs of 
distant events sent by wire and by wireless ; some of them are so 
perfect in quality that already they pass unnoticed amongst the 
dav's illustrations. Pictures, weather reports, thc living images 
of people—all have been transmitted by wireless. Тһе radio 
picture is fast becoming an intimate feature of our daily life, and 
photographs will eventually be broadcast to every wireless 
amateur. Television, already accomplished to some extent, will 
one dav enable us to see the people with whom we are conversing 
on the telephone, perhaps on some far-off Continent. In '' Wireless 
Pictures and Television,” by T. Thorne Baker, published by 
Messrs. Constable, the methods that are being employed in 
this new science are dealt with in a manner that will appeal alike 
to the highly technical and the lay reader. The author has been 
intimately associated with the development of picture tele- 
graphy for twenty years, and has had the advantage of knowing 
intimately many of the inventors whose systems he describes. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. much regret to announce 
the retirement of Mr. С. М. Clark from the editorship of the 
English Historical Review, which he has held for the past seven 
years. Mr. С. W. Previte-Orton, Fellow and Librarian of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, who has been joint editor since 
October last, will now act as sole editor. The character and 
policy of the Review will continue unchanged. 


Though the eyes of the political world are now centred on Italy, 
the real significance of Fascism is little understood in this 
country. Ап unbiassed history of this movement is given in 
Signor Guiseppe Prezzolini's book, “ Fascism,” which has just 
been published by Messrs. Methuen. This is, perhaps, the 
most important book on the subject yet issued, and it has been 
translated for the benefit of English readers by Miss Kathleen 
Macmillan. 

The вате firm have just published Miss M. Avery's new book, 
“ Health," a text-book for schools, which is intended for 
use in secondary and public schools. It should supply the need 
outlined by educationists and health authorities who have 
urged that some definite teaching on the health of the individual 
and of the community should be given to every boy and girl at 
school. 


PERIODICALS, ETC. 
Pine Cone. October, 1926. ЗЧ. 
The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling. October, 1926. 6d. 


Modern Languages. October, 1926. 1s. net. 

History. October, 1926. 25. net. 

journal of Chemical Education. October, 1926. 35 cents. 
Little Folks. November, 1926. 18. net. 


Journal of Geographv. October, 1926. 35 cents. 
The World's Children. November, 1926. 4d. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


CORNWALL. i 

WANTED, for next term if possible, for the ST. AUSTELL 
County ScHooL (DUAL), Junior Form Master, Graduate in 
Arts, to teach chiefly English and French. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. Forms of 
application may be obtained (on қалқа of a stamped апа 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County 
School, St. Austell, to whom they should be returned as soon 
as possible, and in any case not later than 2nd December, 1926. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Wanted for the NEWPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL a full-qualified 
TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY for next term. A Teacher of Domestic 
Subjects is also required for next term. Forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained (stamped addressed 
envelope aise guns 9 from the Director of Education, County 
Hall, Newport, I.W. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Required for the commencement of the Spring Term, 1927, a 
Graduate AssisTANT MasTER іог the TOTTENHAM GRAMMAR 
ScHOOL ков Boys, with ience for French and German. 
Salary: Burnham Award, 1925 (London). Application forms, 
which should be returned by 15% December to Н. P. Shallard, 
M.A., The Polytechnic, High Road, Tottenham, N., may be 
obtained on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
from B. S. Gott, Secretary, Middlesex Education Committee, 
40, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. | 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of 
the TWICKENHAM COUNTY SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. There аге at 
esent about 450 pupils. Duties to commence Summer Term, 
927. Candidates must be Graduates or similar qualifica- 
tions. Commencing salary /550 per annum. There is no salary 
scale for Heads of Secondary Schools, but salaries are reviewed 
every two years. Canvassing will be treated as a disqualification. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope, should be returned to B. S. Сотт, 
, Middlesex Education, Committee, 40, Eccleston 

Square, S.W.1, not later than Saturday, January Ist. 


MONMOUTH. 

Required, for January, 1927, at the NEWPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
ков Boys, an Honours SCIENCE GRADUATE qualified to take 
Biology, Nature Study, and General Elementary Science. 
Cricket and Football desirable. Applications, together with 
copies of three recent testimonials, should be forwarded not 
later than 1st December, 1926, to T. Arthur Eaves, 
and Executive Officer, Education Offices, Charles Street, 


Newport, Mon. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Applications are invited for the HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 
WoopHOUSE SECONDARY ScHOOL (Boys AND GIRLS) from 
Graduates experienced in Secondary School work, duties to 
commence after the Easter Vacation, 1927. There are at present 
361 pupils and under the regulations of the West Riding 
Authority the scale attached to the post is /650--/20-- 
£815. If, however, the numbers on October Ist, 1927, remain 
over 300, as is anticipated, the salary scale from September Ist, 
1927, will be increased by {50 per annum. Full allowance will 
be made for previous experience as Head Master. Forms of 
application may be obtained from A. RAYNER, 151, Cross Hill, 
Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, to whom applications should be 
returned not later than December 3rd, 1926. 


Емсілѕн Mistress wanted for January at the BOULEVARD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, Hutt. Applicants should possess a sound 
honours degree in English with subsidiary History. The School 
is Mixed and contains 630 pupils. Salary according to the 
Burnham Award. Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Director of Education, Guildhall, Hull, on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope, and must be returned to him by Thursday, 
2nd December. 


NEWS OF VACANT POSTS. 


UNIVERSITIES AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


‘The University oF BmisrOL invites applications for the 
LEVERHULME CHAIR OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, vacant at 
Christmas, 1926. Applications should reach E. GEOFFREY 
Francis, Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, on or before the 10th December, 1926. 


LEEDS. ( 

The Council of the UNIVERSITY ОЕ LEEDS will shortly 
to the appointment of an AssISTANT LECTURER IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, to take up duty at the beginning of January. 
Salary not less than £350. Further iculars may be obtained 
from ТнЕ REGISTRAR, The Uni , Leeds, who will receive 
applications up to the 6th December. 


TECHNICAL. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Applications are hereby invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
or THE DENBIGHSHIRE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. Salary /700, 
rising by annual increments of 725 to £950, subject to a deduction 
of 5 per cent. in respect of superannuation. An Honours Degree 
in Science is essential, and a knowledge of Mining will be a 
recommendation. Applications, endorsed “ Principal, Denbigh- 


shire Technical Institute,” accompanied by ies of three 
recent testimonials, must reach J. C. Davies, Secretary and 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Ruthin, on or ore 
the 315% December, 1926; 20 copies of the form of application 
and of the testimonials to be sent by each candidate. dates 
who desire the receipt of their applications to be acknowledged 
should enclose a stamped addressed postcard. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from THE SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

NOTTS. ' r 

A MASTER is required to take charge of the PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND GAMES of the boys at THREE SECONDARY SCHOOLS in the 
area, WEST BRIDGFORD, HuCKNALL, and the Brunts SCHOOL, 
MANSFIELD. Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale, and travelling expenses will also be allowed. Application 
forms may be obtained from В. W. L. BULKELEY, B.A., Director 
of Education, Shire Hall, Nottingham, and should be returned 
not later than December Ist, 1926. 


DOMESTIC SCHOOLS. 
CORNWALL. 


Wanted, Domestic SUBJECTS Mistress. Applicants must hold 
recognized diplomas in Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery. 
Salary in accordance with Scale I of the Burnham Award. 
Form of application (which must be returned not later than 
6th December) and pedi mat on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope, from THE SECRETARY, Education Department, County 
Hall, Truro. 


HANDWORK. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 

MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR required for the BRYMBO 
HANDICRAFT CENTRE, near WREXHAM. Candidates must 
possess one of the qualifications recognised by the Board of 
Education. Salary according to Scale II of the Burnham Award 
and the Subsidiary Regulations of the Board of Education. 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from J. C. DAVIES, 
Secretary and Director of Education, Education Offices, Ruthin, 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, must be 
sent in not later than the 4th December, 1926. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Applications are invited for appointment as INSTRUCTORS IN 
HANDICRAFT in the LIVERPOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Appli- 
cants should be qualified in accordance with Schedule 1.3 (b) 
of the 1926 Code, Revised Burnham Standard Scale III. Forms 
of application from С. F. Mott, Esq., Director of Education, 
14, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom applications should 
be lodged, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, not later than 6th December, 1926. 
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